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private and focial virtues ; here are no Hottentots without religion, polity, or articulate 
language; no Chinefe perfectly polite, and completely fkilled in all fciences: he will 
diicover, what will always be difcovered by a diligent and impartial enquirer, that 
wherever human nature is to be found, there is a mixture of vice and virtue, a conteft 
of paffion and reafon, and that the Creator doth not appear partial in his diftributions, 
but has balanced in mofl countries their particular inconveniences by particular 
favours. ^ _ - 

In his account of the million, where' his veracity is moll to be fufpecled, he neither 
exaggerates overmuch the merits of the Jefuits, if we confider the partial regard paid 
by the Portuguefe to their countrymen, by the Jefuits to their fociety, and by the 
Papifts to their church, nor aggravates the vices of the Abyffins : but if the reader 
will not be fatisfied with a Popifli account of a Popifli million, he may have recourfe 
to the hiftory of the church of Abyffinia, written by Dr. Geddes, in which he will 
find the aftions and fufferings of the mifiionaries placed in a different light, though 
the fame in which Mr, Le Grand, with all his zeal for the Roman church, appears to 
have feen them. 

This learned differ tat or, however valuable for his induftry and erudition, is yet 
more to be efteemed for having dared fo freely in the mid ft of France to declare his 
difapprobation of the Patriarch Oviedo’s fanguinary zeal, who was continually im¬ 
portuning the Portuguefe to beat up their drums for mifiionaries, who might preach 
the gofpel with fwords in their hands, and propagate by deflation and flaughter the 
true worfhip of the God of Peace. 

It is not eafy to forbear reflecting with how little reafon thefe men profefs them- 
felves the followers of Jefus, who left this great charaffceriftic to his difciples, that 
they fiiould be known by loving one another, by univerfal and unbounded charity 
and benevolence. 

Let us fuppofe an inhabitant of fome remote and fuperior region, yet unfkilled in 
the ways of men, having read and confidered the precepts of the gofpel, and the 
example of our Saviour, to come down in fearch of the true church : if he would not 
enquire after it among the cruel, the infolent, and the oppreffive ; among thofe who 
are continually grafping at dominion over fouls as well as bodies ; among thofe who 
are employed in procuring to them felves impunity for the mod enormous villanies, 
and ftudying methods of deftroying their fellow-creatures, not for their crimes but their 
errors; if he would not expect to meet benevolence, engage in maffacres, or to find 
mercy in a court of inquifition, he would not look for the true church in the church 
of Rome. 

s Mr. Le Grand has given in one difiertation an example of great moderation, in de¬ 
viating from the temper of his religion, but In the others, has left proofs that learning 
and honefty are often too weak to oppofe prejudice. He has made no fcrupie of pre¬ 
ferring the teftimony of Father du BernaE, to the writings of all the Portuguefe Jefaits, 
to whom he allows great zeal, but little learning, without giving any other reafon than 
that his favourite was a Frenchman. This is writing only to Frenchmen and to Papifts : 
a Proteftant would be defirous to know why he mufl imagine that Father du Bemat 
had a cooler head or more knowledge; and why one man whofe account is lingular, 
is not more likely to be tmftaken than many agreeing in the fame account. 

If the Portuguefe were biaffed by any particular views, another bias equally power¬ 
ful may have deflected the Frenchman from the truth, for they evidently write with 
contrary defigns: the Portuguefe, to make their million feem more fteceffarv en¬ 
deavoured to place in the ftongell light the differences between the Abyffintan and 
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Sioman church, but the great Ludolfus laying hold on the advantage, reduced thefe 
later writers to prove their conformity. 

Upon the whole, the controverfy feems of no great importance to thofe who believe 
the Holy Scriptures fufficient to teach the way of falvation, but of whatever moment it 
may be thought, there are nor proofs fufficient to decide it. 

His difcourles on indifferent fubjefts, will divert as well as inftruQ, and if either in 
thefe or in the relation of Father Lobo, any argument Ihall appear unconvincing, or 
defeription obfeure, they are defefits incident to all mankind, which, however, are not 
too raflily to be imputed to the authors, being, fometimes perhaps, more juftly charge¬ 
able on the tranflator. 

In this tranflation (if it may be fo called) great liberties have been taken, which, 
whether justifiable or not, fhail be fairly conleffed j and let the judicious part of man¬ 
kind pardon or condemn them. 

Tn the firfl part the greateft freedom has been ufed, in reducing the narration into a 
narrow compafs, fo that it is by no means a tranflation but an epitome, in which 
whether every thing either ufeful or entertaining be coraprifed, the compiler is leaft 
qualified to determine. 

In the account of Abyflinia, and the continuation, the authors have been followed 
with more exa&nefs, and as few pafl'ages appeared either insignificant or tedious, few 
have been either fhortened or omitted. 

I he diflertations * are the only part in which an exaCt tranflation has been attempted, 
and even in thole, abftraCls are fonietimes given inflead of literal quotations, par¬ 
ticularly in the firfl; and fonietimes other parts have been contracted. 

Several memorials and letters, which are printed at the end of the diflertations to 
fecure the credit of the foregoing narrative, are entirely left out. 

It is hoped, that, after this confeffion, whoever fhail compare this attempt with the 
original, if he fhail find no proofs of fraud or partiality,, will candidly overlook any 
failure of judgment. 


A VOYAGE TO ABYSSINIA. 

CHAPTER I. —■ The Author arrives after fame Difficulties at Goa. Is chofen for the 
Mijfion of ^Ethiopia. The Fate of thofe Jefuits 'who went by Zeila. The Author 
arrives at the Coajl of Melinda , 

• 

I EMBARKED in March 1622, in the fame fleet with the Count Vidigueira, on 
whom the King had conferred the viceroyfhip of the Indies, then vacant by the 
resignation of Alfonfo Noronha, whofe unfuccefsful voyage in the foregoing year had 
been the occafion of the lofs of Ormust, which being by the mifearriage of that fleet 
deprived of the fuccours neceflary for its defence, was taken by the Perfians and 
Englifh. The beginning of this voyage was very profperous: we were neither an¬ 
noyed with the difeafes of the climate, nor diftreffed with bad weather, till we doubled 

* Here omitted. 

f Ormus. An ifland of great wealth and comrnodfdufneft in the Perfian Gu% ftnee retaken by the 
Portuguefc in 17*9* 

■the 
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the Cape of Good Hope, which was about the end of May* * * § Here began our mis¬ 
fortunes: thefe coafts are remarkable for the many fhipwrecks the Portuguefe have 
fuffered* The fea is for the moft part rough, and the-winds tempeftuous; we had * 
here our rigging fome what damaged by a ftorni of lightning, which when we had 
repaired, we failed forward to Mofambique # , where we were to flay feme time. 
When we came near that coafl, and began to rejoice at the profpeci of eafe and 
refrefhment, we were, on the hidden, alarmed with the fight of a fquadron of flhips, 
of what nation we could not at firft diftinguifh, but foon difeovered that they were three 
Englifh and three Dutch, and were preparing to attack us, I fhall not trouble the 
reader with the particulars of this fight, in which though the Englifh commander ran 
himfelf a ground, we loft three of our Ihips, and with great difficulty efcaped with the 
reft into the port of Mofambique* 

This place was able to afford us little confolation in our uneafy circumfiances ; the 
arrival of our company almoft caufed a fcarcity of provifions. The heat in the day is 
intolerable, and the dews in the night fo unwholefome that it is almoft certain death 
to go out with ones head uncovered* Nothing can be a ftronger proof of the malig¬ 
nant quality of the air, than that the raft will immediately corrode both the iron and 
brafs, if they are not carefully covered with ft raw. We flaid however in this place 
from the latter end of July to the beginning of September, when having provided our- 
felves with other veffels, we fet out for Cochimf, and landed there after a very hazard¬ 
ous and difficult paffage, made fo partly by the currents and ftorms which feparatedus 
from each other, and partly by continual apprehenfions of the Englifh and Dutch, 
who were cruifmg for us in the Indian feas. Here the viceroy and his company were 
received with fo much ceremony, as was rather troublefome than pleafing to us who 
were fatigued with the labours of the paffage ; and having ftaid here fome time, that 
the gentlemen who attended the viceroy to Goaf, might fit out their veffels, we fet fail, 
and after having been detained fome time at fea, by cal ins and contrary winds, and 
fomewhat harraffed by the Englifh and Dutch, who were now enereafed to eleven 
fliips of war, arrived at Goa, on Saturday the 16th of December, and the viceroy 
made his entry with great magnificence. 

I lived here above a year, and completed my ftudtes in divinity j in which time fome 
letters were received from the fathers in iEthiopia, with an account that Sultan Segued, 
Emperor of Abyffinia, was converted to the church of Rome, that many of his fub- 
jefts had followed his exam pie, and that there was a great want of miflionaries to im¬ 
prove thefe profperous beginnings. Every body was very defirous of feconding the 
zeal of onr fathers, and of fending them the affiftance they requefted ; to which we 
were the more encouraged, becaufe the emperor's letters informed our provincial that 
we might eafdy enter his dominions by the way of Dancaia§', but unhappily, the 
fecretary wrote Zeila || for Dancala, which coll two of our fathers their lives. 

* Mofambique, a city of Zanquebar, on the coaft of Africa, in an Ifland near the continent, at the 
mouth of a river of the fame name, which there falls into tht JEthlopic fea. 

f A city of Aha in the Eaft Indies in the promontory of Malabar, a bifhoprick under the Archbifhop 
of Goa, built by the Portuguefe in 1503. 

J Goa, a city of Afia, in the kingdom of Decan, in the pemttfula on this fide the Indus, in a fmall 
inland towards the mouth of the river Mandova, on the fhores of the promontory of Cunean, oil the weft 
ftinre of the Cape of Malabar. 

§ Dancala* a city of Africa In the Upper Ethiopia, upon the river Nile, in the tra& of Nubia, of 
which it is the capital# 

|| Ztila, a city in the kingdom of Adel, in Africa, at the mouth of the Red Sea, upon the outlet of a 
river of the fame name, over again ft Add, 

We 
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We were, however, notwithftan ding the aflurances given us by the emperor, fuf- 
ficiently apprifed of the danger, which we were expofed to in this expedition, whether 
we went by fea or land. By fea, we forefaw the hazard we run of falling into the 
hands of the Turks, amongft whom we fliould lofe, if not our lives, at leaft our 
liberty, and be for ever prevented from reaching the court of ^Ethiopia, Upon this 
confideration, our fuperiors divided the eight Jefuits chofen for this million into two 
companies. Four they fent by fea, and four by land; I was of the latter number. 
The four firft were the more fortunate, who though they were detained fome time by 
theTurkilh baffa, were difmiffed at the requeft of the emperor, who fent him a zeura, 
or wild-afs, a creature of large fize, and admirable beauty. 

As for us, who were to go by Zeila, we had ftill greater difficulties to ftruggle with: 
we were entirely ft rangers to the ways we were to take, to the manners, and even to 
the names of the nations through which we were to pafs. Our chief defire was to- 
difcover fome new road by which we might avoid having any thing to do with the 
Turks. Among great numbers whom we confulted on this occafion, we were 
informed by fome that we might go through Melinda *. Thefe men painted that 
hideous wildernefs in charming colours, told us that we ffiould find a country watered 
with navigable rivers, and inhabited by a people that would either inform us of the 
way, or accompany us in it. Thefe reports charmed us, becaufe they flattered our 
defires; but our fuperiors finding nothing in all this talk that could be depended on, 
were in fufpenfe, what dire&ions to give us, till my companion and I upon this reflec¬ 
tion, that fince all the ways were equally new to us, we had nothing to do, but to- 
refign our felves to the Providence of God, alked and obtained the permiffion of our 
fuperiors to attempt the road through Melinda. So of we who went by land, two took, 
the way of Zeila, and my companion and I, that of Melinda. 

Thofe who were appointed for Zeila embarked in a veffel that was going to 
Caxumet, where they were well received by the King, and accommodated with a ffiip, 
to carry them to Zeila, they were there treated by the check with the fame civility 
which they had met with at Caxume. But the King being informed of their arrival, 
ordered them to be conveyed to his court at Auxa, to which place they were fcarce 
come, before they were thrown by the King’s command into a dark and difmal dun¬ 
geon, where there is hardly any fort of cruelty that was not exercifed upon them. The 
Emperor of Abyffinia endeavoured by large offers to obtain their liberty, but his kind 
offices had no other effect than to heighten the rage of the king of Zeila. This prince, 
befides his ill-will to Sultan Segued, which was kept up by fome malcontents among the- 
Abyffin nobility, who provoked at the converfion of their mafter, were plotting a 
revolt; entertained an inveterate hatred againft the Portuguefe for the death of his 
grandfather, who had been killed many years before, which he fwore the blood of the 
Jefuits fliould repay. So after they had fanguifhed for fome time in prifon, their heads 
were ftruck off. A fate which had been likewife our own, had not God referved us for 
longer labours! 

Having provided every thing neceffary for our journey, fuch as Arabian habits, and 
red caps, callicoes, and other trifles to make prefents of to the inhabitants, and taking 
leave of our friends, as men going to a fpeedy death, for we were not infenfible of the 

* Melinda. The date of this country is now much changed; it is a kingdom of Africa upon the coaft 06 
Zanquebar, divided by the equator, with a city of the fame name, fubject to the Portuguefe, who have 
(though the king is a Mahometan} churches for the exercife of their religion. 

f Caxume, a city of Africa, and the capital of the kingdom of Tigrcmahon in Abyffinia, fubjeft to the 
King of Abyffinia. 

dangers* 
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dangers we were likely to encounter, amongft horrid defarts, impaffable mountains, and 
barbarous nations ; we left Goa on the 26th day of January in the year 1624, in a 
Portuguefe galliot that was ordered to fet us alhore at Pate # , where we landed without 
any difafterin eleven days together, with a young Abyffin, whom we made ufe of as our 
interpreter. While we Hayed here, we were given to under Hand that thofe who had 
been pleafed at Goa to give us directions in relation to our journey, had done nothing 
but tell us lies. That the people were favage, that they had indeed began to treat with 
the Portuguefe, but it was only from fear, that othenvife they were a barbarous nation, 
who finding themfelves too much crouded in their own country, had extended them- 
felves to the fea-fhore, that they ravaged the country, and laid every thing wafte, where 
they came, that they were man-eaters, and were on that account dreadful in all thofe 
parts. My companion and I being undeceived by this terrible relation, thought it would 
be the higheft imprudence to expofe ourfelves both together to a death almoft certain 
and unprofitable, and agreed that I Ihould go with our Abyffin and a Portuguefe to 
obferve the country; that if I Ihould prove fc happy as to efcape being killed by the 
inhabitants, and to difcover a way, I Ihould either return, or fend back the Abyffin or 
Portuguefe. Having fixed upon this, I hired a little bark to Jubo, a place about fortv 
leagues diftant from Pate, on board which I put fome provifions, together with iny 
facerdotal veftments, and all that was neceflary for faying mafs: in this veffel we 
reached the coaft, which we found inhabited by feveral nations: each nation is fubjsft to 
its own king, thefe petty monarchies are fo numerous, that I counted at leall ten; in lefs 
than four leagues. 

CHAP, II, — The Author lands: the Difficulty of his Journey. An Account of the 

Galles , and of the Author’s Reception at the King’s Tent; their manner of Swearing , 

and of letting Blood. The Author returns to the Indies, and finds the Patriarch 

of JEthiopia. 

ON this coaft we landed, with an intention of travelling on foot to Jubo, a journey 
of much greater length and difficulty than we imagined. We durft not go far from 
our bark, and therefore were obliged to a toilforae march along the windings of the 
ftiore, fometimes clambering up rocks, and fometimes wading through the fands, fo 
that we were every moment in the utinoft danger of falling from the one, or finking in 
the other. Our lodging was either in the rocks or on the lands, and even that incom¬ 
moded by continual apprehenfions of being devoured by lions .and tigers. Amidft all 
thefe calamities our provifions failed us; we had little hopes of a fupply, for we found 
neither villages, houfes, nor any trace of a human creature; and had miferably perilhed 
by thirft and hunger had we not met with fome filhermen’s boats, who exchanged their 
filh for tobacco. 

Through all thefe fatigues we at length came to Jubo, a kingdom of confiderable 
extent, lituated almoft under the line, and tributary to the Portuguefe who carry on a 
trade here for ivory and other commodities. This region lo abounds with elephants, that 
though the teeth of the male only are valuable, they load feveral Ihips with ivory every year. 
All this coaft is much infefted with ravenous beafts, monkies and ferpents, of which 
laft here are fome feven feet in length, and thicker than an ordinary man; in the head 
of this ferpent is found a ftone about the bignefs of an egg, refembling bezoar, and 

* Fate an ifle and town on the coaft of Zanquebar in Africa, 
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of great efficacy, as it is faid, againft all kinds of poifon. I ftaid here fome time to 
inform myfelf whether I might, by purfuing this road, reach Abyfiinia; and could get 
no other intelligence, but that two thoufand Galtes (the fame people who inhabited 
Melinda), had encamped about three leagues from Jubo ; that they had been induced 
to fix in that place by the plenty of provifions they found there. Thefe Galles lay 
every thing where they come in ruin, putting all to thefword without diftin&ion of age 
or fex ; which barbarities, though their numbers are not great, have fpread the terror 
of them over all the country. They chufe a king, whom they call Lubo: every eighth 
year they carry their wives with them, and expofe their children without any tender- 
nefs in the woods, it being prohibited on pain of death, to take any care of thofe which 
are bom in the camp. This is their way of living when they are in arms, but after¬ 
wards when they fettle at home, they breed up their children. They feed upon 
raw cow’s fleffi ; when they kill a cow, they keep the blood to rub their bodies with, 
and wear the guts about their necks for ornaments, which they afterwards give to their 
wives. 

Several of thefe Galles came to fee me, and as it feemed, they had never beheld a 
white man before, they gazed on me with amazement; fo ftrong was their curiofity that 
they even pulled off my times and ftockings, that they might be fatisfied whether all my 
body was of the fame colour with my face. I could remark, that after they had 
obferved me fome time, they difcovered fome averfion from a white; however, feeing 
me pull out my handkerchief, they afked me for it with a great deal of eagernefs; I cut 
it into feveral pieces that I might fatisfy them all, and diftributed it amongft them; they 
bound them about their heads, but gave me to underftand that they fliould have liked 
them better if they had been red : after this we were feldotn without their company, 
which gave occafion to an accident, which though it feemed to threaten fome danger at 
firft, turned afterwards to our advantage. 

As thefe people were continually teazing us, our Portuguefe one day threatened in 
jeft to kill one of them. The black ran in the utmoft dread to feek his comrades, and 
we were in one moment almoft covered with Galles, we thought it the raoft proper 
courfe to decline the firft impulfe of their fury, and retired into our houfe. Our retreat 
infpired them with courage, they redoubled their cries, and polled themfelves on an 
eminence near at hand that overlooked us, there they infulted us by brandilhing their 
lances and daggers. We were fortunately not above a Hone’s call from the fea, and 
could therefore have retreated to our bark had we found ourfelves reduced to ex¬ 
tremities, this made us not very folicitous about their menaces ; but finding that they 
continued to hover about our habitation, and being wearied with their clamours, we 
thought it might be a good expedient to fright them away by firing four inulkets 
towards them, in fuch a manner, that they might hear the bullets hifs about two feet 
over their heads. This had the effeft we wiljied, the noife and fire of our arms ftruck 
them with fo much terror that they fell upon the ground, and durfl: not for fome time 
fo much as lift up their heads. They forgot immediately their natural temper, their 
ferocity and haughtinefs were foftened into mildnefsand fubmiflion ; they afked pardon 
for their infolence, and we were ever after good friends. 

After our reconciliation we vifited each other frequently, and had fome converfation 
about the journey I had undertaken, and the defire 1 had of finding a new paffage into 
-/Ethiopia. It was neceffary on this account to confult their lubo or king; 1 found 
him in a ftraw hut fomething larger than thofe of his fubjeds, furrounded by his 
courtiers who had each a Hide in his hand, which is longer or Ihorter according to 
the quality of the perfon admitted into the King’s prefence. The ceremony made ufe 
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of at the reception of a ftranger is fomewhat unufual; as foon as he enters, all the 
courtiers ftrike him with their cudgels till he goes back to the door ; the amity then 
fubfifting between us, did not fecure me from this uncouth reception, which they told 
me, upon my demanding the reafon of it, was to fhew thofe whom they treated with, 
that they were the braveft people in the world, and that all other nations ought to 
bow down before them. I could not help reflecting on this occafion, how imprudently 
I had trufted my life in the hands of men unacquainted with companion or civility, but 
recollecting at the fame time that the intent of my journey was fuch as might give me 
hopes of the divine protection, I banifhed all thoughts but thofe of finding a way into 
./Ethiopia. In this ftrait it occurred to me, that thefe people, however barbarous, have 
fome oath which they keep with an inviolable ftriftnefs; the belt precaution therefore 
that I could ufe would be to bind them by this oath to be true to their engagements. 
The manner of their fwearing is this; they fet a Iheep in the midft of them, and rub 
it over with butter, the heads of families who are the chief in the nation, lay their 
hands upon the head of the Iheep, and fwear to obferve their promife. This oath 
(which they never violate) they explain thus, the Iheep is the mother of them who 
fwear, the butter betokens the love between the mother and the children, and an oath 
taken on a mother’s bead is facred. Upon the fecurity of this oath, I made them 
acquainted with my intention, an intention they told me it was impoflible to put in 
execution. From the moment I left them, they laid they could give me no affurance 
of either life or liberty, that they were perfectly informed both of the roads and inha¬ 
bitants, that there were no fewer than nine nations between us and Abyflinia, who were 
always embroiled amongft themfelves, or at war with the Abyflins, and enjoyed no 
fecurity even in their own territories. We were now convinced that our 'enterprise 
was impracticable, and that to hazard ourfelves amid ft fo many infurmoun table 
difficulties would be to tempt Providence; defpairing therefore that I fhould ever come 
this way to Abyflinia, I refolved to return back with my intelligence to my companion * 
whom I had left at Pate. 

I cannot however leave this country without giving an account of their manner of 
blood-letting, which I was led to the knowledge of by a violent fever, which threatened 
to put an end to my life and travels together. The diftrefs I was in may eafily be 
imagined, being entirely deftitute of every thing neceffary. I had refolved to let my- 
felf blood, though I was altogether a ftranger to the manner of doing it, and had no 
lancet: but my companions hearing of a furgeon of reputation in the place, went and 
brought him. I faw, with the utmoft furprize, an old Moor enter my chamber, with 
a kind of fmall dagger, all over rufty, and a mallet in his hand, and three cups of 
horn, about half a foot long. I flatted, and alked what he wanted ? He told me, to 
bleed me; and when I had given him leave, uncovering my fide, applied one of his 
horn cups, which he Hopped with chewed paper, and by that means made it flick fall, 
in the fame manner he fixed on the other two, and fell to fliarpening his inftrument* 
alluring me that he would give_ me no pain. He then took off his cups, and gave in 
each place a ftroke with his poignard, which was followed by a ftrearn of blood. Pie 
applied his cups feveral times, and every time ftruck his lancet into the fame place j 
having drawn away a large quantity of blood, he healed the orifices with three lumps 
of tallow. I know not whether to attribute my cure to bleeding, or my fear, but I 
had from that time no return of my fever. 

When I came to Pate, in hopes of meeting with my affociate, I found that he was 
gone to Mombaza, in hopes of receiving information : he was fooner undeceived than 
h and we met at the place where we parted in a few days j and foon afterwards left 

2 Pate 
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TatS to return to the Indies, and in nine-and-twent y days arrived at the famous 
forcrefs of Dion *. We were told at this place, that ALfonfo Mendes, patriarch of 
Ethiopia, was arrived at Goa from Lifbon. He wrote to us, to delire that we would, 
wait for him at Diou, in order to embark there for the Red Sea; but being informed 
by us that no opportunities of going thither were to be expected at Dion, it was at 
length determined that we fhould meet at Bazaim ; it was no eafy matter for me to 
find means of going to Bazaim. However, after a very uneafy voyage, in which we 
were often in danger of being dalhed again ft the rocks, or thrown upon the fands by 
the rapidity of the current, and fuffered the utmoft diftrefs for want of water, I landed 
at Daman t, a place about twenty leagues diftant from Bazaim. Here I hired a catre 
and four boys to carry me to Bazaim : thefe catres are a kind of travelling couches, 
in which you may either lie or fit, which the boys, whofe bufinefs is the fame with 
that of chairmen in our country, fupport upon their fhoulders by two poles, and 
carry a paflenger at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles a day. Here we at length 
found the patriarch, with three more priefts, like us, defigned for the million of 
^Ethiopia. We went back to Daman, and from thence to Diou, where we arrived in 
a lhort time. 

CHAP. III. —• The Author embarks with the Patriarch, narrowly efcapes Shipwreck near 
the ljle of Socotora ; enters the Arabian Gulf, and the Red Sea . Some Account of 
the Coajl of the Red Sea. 

'A 

THE patriarch having met with many obftacles and difappointments in his return 
to Abyffinia, grew impatient of being fo long abfent from his church* Lopo Gomez 
d\Abreu had made him an offer at Bazaim of fitting out three {hips at his own ex¬ 
pence, provided a commiffion could be procured him to cruize in the Red Sea. This 
propofal was accepted by the patriarch, and a eommiflion granted by the viceroy. 
While we were at Diou, waiting for thefe veflels, we received advice from ^Ethiopia, 
that the Emperor, unwilling to expofe the patriarch to any hazard, thought Dagher, 
a port in the mouth of the Red Sea, belonging to a prince dependent on the Abyffins* 
a place of the greateft fecurity to land at, having already written to that prince, to give 
him fafe paffage through his dominions* We met here with new delays; the fleet 
that was to tranfport us did not appear, the patriarch loft all patience, and his zeal fo 
much aftefted the commander at Diou, that he undertook to equip a veffel for us, and 
pufhed the work forward with the utmoft diligence. At length, the long expected 
{hips entered the port, we were overjoyed, we were tranfported, and prepared to go 
on board. Many perfons at Diou, feeing the vefiels fo well fitted out, defired leave 
to go this voyage along with us, imagining they had an excellent opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring both wealth and honour. We committed however one great error in felting 
out; for having equipped our (hips for privateering, and taken no merchandize on 
board, we could not touch at any of the ports of the Red Sea* The patriarch, impa¬ 
tient to be gone, took leave in the moft tender manner of the governor and his o h ** 
friends, recommended our voyage to the Bleffed Virgin, and in the field, before ws 
went on fhipboard, made a fhort exhortation, fo moving and pathetic, that it touched 
the hearts of all who heard it. In the evening we went on board, an 1 early the next 
morning, being the 3d of April 1625, we fet fail. 

* Diou, an ifland and town at the mouth of the Wver Indua. 
f Daman, a port upon the coaft of the Gulf oi Cambay a. 
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After feme days, we difeovered about noon the ifland Socotora where we pro- 
pofed to touch. The Iky was bright* and the wind fair, nor had we the leaJl appre- 
henfion of the danger into which we were falling, but with the utmoft carelefloefs and 
jollity held on our eourfe, At night, when our Tailors, efpecially the Moors, were in 
a profound fleep, (for the Mahometans, believing every thing fore written in the de¬ 
crees of God, and not alterable by any human means, refigrv themfelves entirely to 
Providence) our veffel ran aground upon a fand-bank at the entrance of the harbour. 
We got her off, with the utmoft difficulty, and nothing but a miracle could have pre¬ 
fer ved us* We ran along afterwards by the fide of the ifland, but were entertained 
with no other profpeft than of a mountainous country, and of rocks that jutted 
out over the fea, and feemed ready to fall into it* In the afternoon, putting into the 
mod convenient ports of the ill and, we came to anchor } very much to the amaze¬ 
ment and terror of the inhabitants, who were not ufed to fee any Portuguefe ffiips 
upon their coafts, and were therefore under a great confternahon at finding them even 
in their ports. Some ran for fecurity to the mountains, others took up anus to op- 
pofe our landing, but were foon reconciled to us, and brought us fowls, fiffi, and 
iheep, in exchange for India caliicoes, on which they fet a great value. We left this 
Ifland early the next morning, and foon came in fight of Cape Gardafui, fo celebrated 
heretofore under the name of the Cape of Spices, either becaufe great quantities were 
then found there, or from its neighbourhood to Arabia the Happy, even at this 
day famous for its fragrant products. It is properly at this Cape (the moil eaftern part 
of Africa) that the Gulf of Arabia begins, which at Babehuandel lofesits name, and is 
called the Red Sea* Here, though the weather was calm, we found the fea fo rough* 
that we were toffed as in a high wind for two nights •, whether this violent agitation of 
the water proceeded from the narrownefs of the ftrait, or from the fury of the late 
ftorm, I know not, whatever was the eaufe, we fuffered all the hardships of a tempeft* 
We continued our coafl towards the Red Sea, meeting with nothing in our p adage but 
a gelve, or kind of boat, made of thin boards, fewed together, with no other fail than 
a mat* We gave her chafe, in hopes of being informed by the crew, whether there 
were any Arabian veffels at the mouth of the ftrait: but the Moors, who all entertain 
difmal apprehenfions of the Franks, plied their oars and fail with the utmoff diligence, 
and as foon as they reached land, quitted their boat, and fcoured to the mountains. 
We faw them make fignals from thence, and imagining they would come to a parley* 
fent out our boat with two failors and an Abyflm, putting the fhipsoff from the fhore* 
to fet them free from any fufpicion of danger in coming down, AH this was to no 
purpofe,they could not be drawn from the mountain, and our men had orders not to 
go on ffiore, fo they were obliged to return without information. Soon after we dif- 
covered the ifle of Babelmandel, which gives name to the ftrait fo called, and parts the 
fea that furrounds ir into two channels, that on the fide of Arabia is not above a quarter 
of a league in breadth, and through this pafs almoft all the veffels that trade to or from 
the Red Sea. The other, on the fide of iEihiopia, though much larger, is more dan¬ 
gerous, by reafon of the fhallows, which make it neceffary for a fbip, though of no 
great burthen, to pafs very near the ifland, where the channel is deeper and lefs em- 
barraffed. This paflage is never made ufe of but by thofe who would avoid meeting 
with the Turks who are ftationed ou the coafl: of Arabia, it was for this reafon that 
we cbofe it. We palled it in the night, and entered that fea, fo renowned on many 
accounts in hiftory, both facred and profane. 
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In our defcription of this famous fea, an account of which may juftly be expected in 
this place, it is molt convenient to begin with the coaft of Arabia, on which part at 
twelve leagues from the mouth Hands the city of Moca, a place of confideiable trade* 
Forty leagues farther is the tile of Camaram, whofe inhabitants are annoyed with little 
ferpents, which they call bafililks, which, though very poifonous, and deadly, do not, 
as the ancients have told us, kill with their eyes, or, if they have lo fatal a power, it 
is not at leaft in this place. Sailing ninety leagues farther, you fee the noted port of 
Jodda, where the pilgrims that go to Mecca and Medina, unlade thole rich piefents 
which the zeal of different princes is every day accumulating at the tomb or Mahomet. 
The commerce of this place, and the number of merchants that refoit thither from all 
parts of the world are above defcription, and fo richly laden are the Ihips that come 
hither, that when the Indians would exprefs a thing of inellimable price, they fay, L is 
of greater value than a Jhip of Jodda. An hundred and eighteen, leagues nom thence 
lies Toro, and near it the ruins of an ancient monaltery. This is the place, if the 
report of the inhabitants deferves any credit, where the Ifraelites miraeuloufly paffed. 
through the Red Sea on dry land ; and there is feme reafon for imagining the tradition 
not ill grounded, for the fea is here only three leagues in breadth. All the ground 
about Toro is barren for want of water, which is only to be found at a conftderable 
diltance, in one fountain, which flows out of the neighbouring mountains, at the foot 
of which there are {till twelve palm-trees. Near Toro are feveral wells which, as the 
Arabs tell us, were dug by the order of Mofes, to quiet the clamours of the thirfty 
Ifraelites. Suez lies in the bottom of the Gulf, three leagues from Toro, once a place 
of note, now reduced, under the Turks, to an inconfiderable village, where the 
miferable inhabitants are forced to fetch water at three leagues diltance. The ancient 
Kings of Egypt conveyed the waters of the Nile to this place by an artificial canal, now 
fo choked with fand, that there are fcarce any marks remaining of fo noble and bene¬ 
ficial a work. 

The firft place to be met with in travelling along the coaft of Africa is Rondelo, 
fituate over againft Toro, and celebrated for the fame miraculous pafiage. Forty-five 
leagues from thence is Cocir. Here ends that long chain of mountains that reaches 
from this place even to the entrance of the Red Sea. In this prodigious ridge, which 
extends three hundred leagues, fometimes approaching near the fea, and fometimes 
running far up into the land, there is only one opening, through which all that mer- 
chandife is conveyed, which is embarked at Rifa, and from thence diftributed through 
all the Eaft. Thefe mountains, as they are uncultivated, are in fotne parts fliaded with 
large forefts, and in others dry and bare. As they are exceedingly high, all the feafons 
may be here found together, when the ftorms of winter beat on one fide, on the other 
is often a ferene fky and a bright fun-fhine. The Nile runs here fo near the fliore, that 
it might without much difficulty be turned through this opening of the mountains into 
the Red Sea, a defign which many of the Emperors have thought of putting in exe¬ 
cution, and thereby making a communication between the Red Sea and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but have been difcouraged either by the greatnefs of the expence, or the fear 
of laying great part of Egypt under water, for fame of that country lies lower than 
the fea. 

Diftant from Rondelo an hundred and thirty leagues is the Ifle of Suaquem, where 
the Bafla of that country chufes his refidence, for the convenience of receiving the 
tribute with greater exaefnefs, there being a large trade carried on here with the 
Abyflras. The Turks of Suaquem have gardens on the firm land, not above a mufleet 
lhot from the ifiand, which fupply them with many excellent herbs and fruits, of which 
f c 2 I doubt 
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I doubt whether there be not a greater quantity on this little fpot, than on the whole 
coaft of Africa befldes, from Melinda to Suez. For if we except the dates which grow 
between Suez and Suaquem, the ground does not yield the leaft product ; all the 
neceffaries of life, even water is wanting. Nothing can fupport itfelf in this region of 
barrennefs but oftriches, which devour ftones, or any thing they meet with: they lay 
a great number of eggs, part of which they break to feed their young with, Thefe 
fowls, of which I have feen many* are very tame, and when they are purfued, ftretch 
out their wings, and run w'fth amazing fwiftnefs, As they have cloven-feet, they feme- 
times ftrike up the {tones when they run, which gave occafion to the notion that they 
throw ftones at the hunters, a relation equally to be credited with thofe of their eating 
fire and digefting iron, Thofe feathers which are fo much valued grow under their 
wings; the fhell of their eggs powdered is an excellent remedy for fore eyes. 

The burning wind fpoken of in the facred writings, I take to be that which the* 
natives term arur, and the Arabs uri, which blowing in the fpring, brings with it fo ex- 
cefllve an heat, that the whole country feems a burning oven ; fo that there is no tra¬ 
velling here in this dreadful feafon, nor is this the only danger to which the unhappy 
paffenger is expofed in thefe uncomfortable regions. There blows in the months June,. 
July, and Auguft, another wind, which raifes mountains of fend and carries them 
through the^air ; all that can be done in this cafe is when a cloud of fand rifes, to mark 
where it is likely to fall, and to retire as far off as poflible * bur it is very ufual for men 
to be taken unexpectedly, and fmothered in the duff. One day I found the body of 
a Chriftian, whom I knew, upon the fand ; he had doubtlefs been choked by thefe 
winds, I recommended his foul to the Divine Mercy and buried him. He feemed to 
have been feme time dead, yet the body had no. ill fmelh Thefe winds are rnoft 
deftruftive in Arabia the Defart.. 

CHAP,. IV, —■ The Author s Conje&ure on the Name of the Red Sea , An Account of the 

Cocoa-tree. He lands at Baylur . 

TO return to the defeription’of the coaft : fixty leagues from Suaquem is an ifland 
called Mazna, only confiderable for its ports, which make the Turks refide upon it, 
though they are forced to keep three barks continually employed in fetching water, 
which is not to be found nearer than at the difiance of twelve miles. Forty leagues 
from hence is Dalacha, an ifland where many pearls are found, but of fmall value. 
The next place is Baylur, forty leagues from Dalacha, and twelve from Babel* 
inandel. 

There are few things upon which a greater variety of conjectures has been offered, 
than upon the reafons that induced the antients to diftinguifli this gulf, which feparates 
Afia from Africa, by the name of the Red Sea, an appellation that hasalmoft imiver- 
folly obtained in all languages. Some affirm that the torrents, which fall after great 
rains from the mountains, waft down fuch a quantity of red fand as gives a tintlure to 
the water; others tell us, that the fun beams being reverberated from the red rocks, 
give the fea, on which they ftrike, the appearance of that colour. Neither of thefe 
accounts are fatisfectory, the coafts are fo fcorchedby the heat that they are rather black 
than red: nor is the colour of this fea much altered by the winds or rains. The notion 
generally received is, that the coral found in fuch quantities at the bottom of the fea, 
might communicate this colour to the water : an account merely chimerical. Coral is 
not to be found in all parts of this gulf, and red coral in very few. Nor does this water 
in faft; differ from that of other feas. The patriarch and I have frequently amufed 
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our Pelves with making obfer vat ions, and could never difcover any rednefs. but in the 
fhallows, where a kind of weed grew which they call gouefmon, which rednefs difap- 
peared as foon as we plucked up the plant. It is obfervable that St, Jerome, confining 
himfelf to the Hebrew, calls this fea Jatnfuf. Jam in that language fignifies fea, and fuf 
is the name of a plant in Ethiopia, from which the Abyffins ext raft a beautiful crim- 
fon; whether this be the fame with the gouefmon, I know not, but am of opinion that 
the herb gives to this fea both the colour and the name. 

The veffels moil ufed in the Red Sea, though fhips of all fizes may be met with 
there, are gelves, of which forne mention hath been made already ; thefe are the more 
convenient, becaufethey will not fplit, if thrown upon banks, or again ft rocks. Thefe 
gelves have given occafion to the report that out of the cocoa-tree alone, a ihip may be 
built, fitted out with maft, fails, aud cordage, and victualled with bread, water, wine, 
fugar, vinegar, and oil. All this indeed cannot be done out of one tree, but may out 
ofSeveral of the fame kind. They faw the truhk into planks, and few them together 
with thread which they fpin out of the bark, and which they twift for the cables; the 
leaves Hitched together make the fails. This boat thus equipped may be furnilhed with 
all neceflaries from the fame tree. There is not a month in which the cocoa does not 
produce a bunch of nuts, from twenty to fifty. At firft fprouts out a kind of feed or 
capfula, of a Ihape not unlike the fcabbard of a fcimetar, which they cut, and place a 
veffel under, to receive the liquor that drops from it; this drink is called foro, and is 
clear, pleafant, and nourilbing. If it be boiled, it grows hard, and makes & kind of 
fugar much valued in the Indies; diftil this liquor and you have a ftrong-water, of 
which is made excellent vinegar. All thefe different products are afforded before the 
put is fornied, and while it is green it contains a delicious cooling water; with thefe 
nuts they ftore their gelves, and it is the only provifion of water which is made in this 
country. The fecond bark which contains the water is fo tender that they eat it. 
When this fruit arrives to perfect maturity, they either pound the kernel into meal, 
and make cakes of it, or draw an oil from it of a fine fcent and tafte, and of great ufe 
in medicine; lo that what is reported of the different products of this wonderful tree, 
is neither falfe nor incredible. 

It is time we fttould come now to the relation of our voyage. Having happily paft 
the ft rails at the entrance of the Red Sea, we purfued our courfe, keeping as near the 
Ihore as we could, without any farther apprehenfions of the Turks. We were however 
under fome concern that we were entirely ignorant in what part of the coaft to find 
Baylur, a port where we propofed landing, and fo little known, that our pilots, who 
had made many voyages in this fea, could give us no account of it. We were in hopes 
of information from the fifliermen, but found that as foon as we came near, they fled 
from us in the greateft confternation j no fignals of peace or friendfliip could prevail 
on them to flay, they either durft not truft, or did not underftand us. We plied along 
the coaft in this uncertainty two days, till on the firft of March having doubled a point 
of land, which came out a great way into the fea, we found ourfelves in the middle of 
a fair large bay, which many reafons induced us to think was Baylur; that we might 
be farther affured we fent our Abyflin on fliore, who returning next morning con¬ 
firmed our opinion. It would not be eafy to determine whether our arrival gave us 
greater joy, or the inhabitants greater apprehenfions, for we could difcern a continual 
tumult in the land, and took notice that the crews of fome barks that lay in the har¬ 
bour were unlading with all poflible diligence, to prevent the cargo from falling into 
our hands, very much indeed to the diflatisfa&ion of many of our foldiers, who having 
engaged in this expedition with no other view than of filling their pockets, were, before 
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the return of our Abyffifi, for treating them like enemies* and taking them as a lawful 
prize* We were willing to be affured of a good reception in this port, the patriarch 
therefore fent me to treat with them. I dreffed my fell like a merchant, and in that 
habit received the four captains of gelves which the chec fent to compliment me, and 
ordered to flay as hoftages, whom I fent back, that I might gain upon their affeaions 
by the confidence I placed in their fmcerity ; this had fo good an effeft, that the chec, 
who was tranfported with the account the officers gave of the civilities they had been 
treated with, came in an hour to vifit me, bringing with him a Portuguefe, whom I 
had fent affiore as a fecurity for his return* He informed me, that the King his mafter 
was encamped not far off, and that a chec who was then in the company was juft arrived 
from thence, and had feen the Emperor of ^Ethiopia's letters in our favour j l was then 
convinced that we might land without fcrupte, and to give the patriarch notice of it, 
ordered a volley of our mufkets to be fired, which was anfwered by the cannon of the 
two fhips, that lay at a diftance, for fear of giving the Moors any caufe of fufpicion by 
their approach. The chec and his attendants, though I had given them notice that we 
were going to let oft" our guns in honour of the King their mafter, could not forbear 
trembling at the fire and noife. They left us foon after, and next morning we landed 
our baggage, confifling chiefly of the patriarch’s library, fome ornaments for the 
church, fome images, and fome pieces of calico, which were of the lame ufe as 
money* Moft of the foldiers and -Jailors were defirous of going with us, fame'from 
real principles of piety, and a defire of fiiaring the labours and merits of the million, 
others upon motives very different, the hopes of railing a fortune. I o have taken all 
who offered themfelves would have been an injury to the owners of the fhips, by ren* 
dering them unable to continue their voyage, we therefore accepted only of a few. 

CHAP. V, — An Account of DancalL The Conduit of Chec Furt . The Author wounded. 

They arrive at the Court of the King of Dancah. A Deferipiion oj his Pavilion , and 

the Reception they met with. 

OXJR goods were no fooner landed, than we were fur rounded with a crowd of 
officers., all gaping for prefents \ we were forced to gratify their avarice by opening our 
bales, and diftributing among them fome pieces of calico. What we gave to the chec 
might be worth about a piftole, and the reft in proportion. 

The kingdom of Dancali, to which this belongs, is barren, and thinly peopled, the 
King is tributary to the Emperor of Abyfllnia, and very faithful to his foverergn, The 
emperor had not only written to him, but had lent a Moor and Portuguefe as his ambaf- 
fadors, to Secure us a kind reception ; thefe in their way to this prince had come through 
the countries of Chumo-Salatnay and Senaa, the utmoft confines of Abyffinia, and had 
carried thither the Emperor's orders concerning ourpaffage. 

On Afcenfion Day we left Baylur, having procured fome camels and affes to carry 
our baggage. The firft day's march was not above a league, and the others not much 
longer. Our guides performed their office very ill, being influenced, as we imagined, 
by the Chec Furt, an officer, whom, though unwilling, we were forced to take with 
us. This man who might have brought us to the King in three days, led us out of the 
way through horrid defarts deftitute of water, or where what vve found was fo foul, 
naufeous, and often five, that it excited a loathing and averfion which nothing but 
extreme neceffity could have overcome. 

Having travelled fome days, we were met by the King's brother, to whom, by the 
advice of Chec Furt, whofe intent in following us was to fqueeze all he could from 
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us ; we prefented fome pieces of Chinefe workmanfhip, fuch as cafes of boxes, a 
ftandifli, and fome earthenware, together with feveral pieces of painted calico, which 
were fo much more agreeable, that he defired fome other pieces inftead of our Chinefe 
curiofities ; we willingly made the exchange* Yet fome time afterwards he afked again 
for thofe Chinefe goods which he had returned us, nor was it in our power to refufe 
them. I was here in danger of lofing my life by a compliment which the Portuguefe 
paid the prince of a difcharge of twelve mufkets ; one being unlkilfully charged too 
high, flew out of the foldiers hand, and falling againfl: my leg, wounded it very 
much 5 we had no furgeon with us, fo that all I could do was to bind it hard with 
fome cloth. I was obliged by this accident to make ufe of the Chec Fun’s horfe, which 
was the greateft fervice we received from him in all our journey. 

"When we came within two leagues and an half of the King’s court, he fent fome 
meflengers with his compliments, and five mules for the chief of our company. Our 
road lay through a wood, where we found the ground covered over with young locufts* 
a plague intolerably afflictive in a country fo barren of itfelf* We arrived at length 
at the bank of a fmall river, near which the King ufually keeps his relidence, and 
found his palace at the foot of a little mountain. It confifted of about fix tents and 
twenty cabins, erected amongft fome thorns and wild trees, which afforded a (belter 
from the heat of the weather. He received us the firft time in a cabin about a mufket 
(hot diflant from the reft, furnifhed out with a throne in the middle built of clay and 
fb>ne$, and covered with tapeftry and two velvet cufbions. Over againfl: him Hood 
his horfe with his faddle and other furniture hanging by him, for in this country, the 
maker and his horfe make ufe of the fame apartment, nor doth the King in this refpedt 
affeft more grandeur than his fubje&s* When we entered, we feated ourfelves on 
the ground with our legs croffed, in imitation of the reft, whom we found in the 
fame pofture. After we had waited fome time, the King came in, attended by his 
domeftics and his officers- He held a fmall lance in his hand, and was drefled in 
a filk robe, with a turban on his head, to which were fattened fome rings of very neat 
workmanfliip, which fell down upon his forehead* All kept filence for fome time,, 
and the King told us by his interpreter, that we were welcome to his dominions, that 
he had been informed we were to come, by the Emperor his father, and that he con¬ 
doled the hardfliips we had undergone at fea. He defired us not to be under any 
concern at finding ourfelves in a country fo diftant from our own, for thofe dominions 
were ours, and he and the Emperor his father would give us all the proofs we could 
defire of the fincerefl: affection. We returned him thanks for this promife of his favour, 
and after a fliort converfation went away. Immediately we were teamed by thofe who 
brought us the mules, and demanded to be paid the hire of them ; and had advice 
given us at the fame time, that we fhould get a prefent ready for the King. The Chec 
Fort, who was extremely ready to undertake any commiffion of this kind, would needs 
direct us in the affair, and told us, that our gifts ought to be of greater value, becaufe 
we had neglected making any fuch offer at our firft audience, contrary to the cuftom 
of that country. By thefe pretences he obliged us to make a prefent to the value of 
about twenty pounds, with which he feemed to be pleafed, and told us we had nothing 
to do but prepare to make our entry*. 
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CHAP. VI. — The King refufes their Prefent. The Author’s Boldnejs, The Prefent 

is afterwards accepted. The People are forbidden to fell them Proviftons. The 

Author removjlrates againji the Ufage. The King redrejfes it. 

BUT fuch was either the hatred or avarice of this man, that inftead of doing us the 
good offices he pretended, he advifed the King to refufe our prefent, that he might 
draw from us fomething more valuable. When 1 attended the King in order to deliver 
-the prefents, after I had excufed the fmallnefs of them, as being, though unworthy 
his acceptance, the largeft that our profeffion of poverty, and diftance from our 
country, allowed us to make, he examined them one by one with a diffatisficd look, 
and told me that however he might be plealed with our good intentions, he thought 
our prefent fuch as could not be offered to a King without affronting him ; and made 
me a fign with his hand to withdraw, and take back what I had brought. I obeyed, 
telling him, that perhaps he might fend for it again without having fo much. The 
Chec Furt, who had been the occafion of all this, coming to us afterwards, blamed ns 
exceedingly for having offered fo little, and being told by us, that the prefent was 
picked out by himfelf, that we had nothing better to give, and that what we had left 
would fcarce defray the expences of our journey, he preffed us at leaft to add 
fomething, but could prevail no farther than to perfuade us to repeat our former 
offer, which the King was now pieafed to accept, though with no kinder countenance 
■than before. 

Here we fpentour time and our proviftons, without being able to procure anymore. 
The country indeed affords goats and honey, but nobody would fell us any, the King 
as I was fecretly informed, having ftriaiy prohibited it, with a view of forcing all we 
had from us. The patriarch lent me to expoftulate the matter with the King, tvhich I 
did in very warm terms, telling him, that we were affured by the Emperor of a recep¬ 
tion in this country far different from what we met with, which affurances he had 
confirmed by his promife and the civilities we were entertained with at our firlt 
arrival j but that inftead of friends who would compaffionate our miferies, and fupply 
our neceffities, we found ourfelves in the midft of mortal enemies that wanted to 
deftroy us. 

The King who affe&ed to appear ignorant of the whole affair, demanded an account 
of the injuries I complained of, and told me that if any of his fubjefts Ihould dare to 
attempt our lives, it Ihould coft him his own. We were not, replied I, in danger of 
being {tabbed or poifoned, but are doomed to a more lingering and painful death by 
that prohibition which obliges your fubjefts to deny us the neceffaries of life; if it be 
Your Highnefs’s pleafure that we die here, we entreat that we may at leaft be difpatched 
quickly, ami/ not condemned to longer torments. The King, ftarrled at this difcourfe, 
denied that he had given any fuch orders, and was very importunate to knew the 
author of our intelligence, but finding me determined not to difeover him, he fent me 
.away with a promife, that for the future we Ihould be furnilhed with every thing we 
•wanted, and indeed that fame day we bought three goats for about a crown, and feme 
honey, and found ourfelves better treated than before. 
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CHAP. VII. — They obtain Leave , with fame Difficulty , to depart from Dancali. 

The Difficulties of their March. A Broil with the Moors. They arrive at the Plain 

of Salt. 

THIS ufage, with fome differences we had with a Moor, made us very defirous of 
leaving this country, but we were ftill put off with one pretence or other, whenever 
we afked leave to depart. Tired with thefe delays, I applied myfelf to his favourite 
minifter, with a promife of a large prefent if he could obtain us an audience of leave; 
he came to us at night to agree upon the reward, and foon accompliffied all we delired, 
both getting us a permillion to go out of the kingdom, and procuring us camels 
to carry our baggage, and that of the Abyffinian embaffadors who were ordered to 
accompany us. 

We fet out from the kingdom of Dancali, on the fifteenth of June, having taken our 
leave of the King, who after many excufes for every thing that had happened, difmiffed 
us with a prefent of a cow, and fome provifions, defiring us to tell the Emperor of 
^E thiopia his father, that we had met with kind treatment in his territories, a requeft 
which we did not at that time think it convenient to deny. 

Whatever we had fullered hitherto, was nothing to the difficulties we were now 
entering upon, and which God had decreed us to undergo for the fake of Jefus Chrift. 
Our way now lay through a region fcarce paffable, and full of ferpents, which were 
continually creeping between our legs, we might have avoided them in the day, but 
being obliged, that we might avoid the exceffive heats, to take long marches In the 
night, we were every moment treading upon them. Nothing but a fignal interpofition 
of providence could have preferved us from being bitten by them, or perilhing either 
by wearinefs or thirft, for foinetimes we were a long time without water, and had nothing 
to fupport our llrength in this fatigue but a little honey, and a fmafl piece of cows’ flelh 
dried in the fun. Thus we travelled on for many days, fcarce allowing ourfelves any 
reft, till we came to a channel or hollow worn in the mountains by the winter torrents: 
here we found fome coolnefs, and good water, a blefling we enjoyed for three days; 
down tliis channel all the winter runs a great river, which is dried up in the heats, or 
to fpeak more properly, hides itfelf under ground. We walked along its fide fometimes 
feven or eight leagues without feeing any water, and then we found it riling out of 
the ground, at which places we never failed to drink as much as we could, and fill our 
bottles. 

In our march, there fell out an unlucky accident, which however did not prove of 
the bad confequence it might have done. The mafter of our camels was an old 
Mahometan, who had conceived an opinion that it was an a& of merit to do us all the 
mifchief he could ; and in purfuance of his notion, made it his chief employment, to 
fteal every thing he could lay hold on ; his piety even tranfported him fo far, that one 
morning he Hole and hid the cords of our tents. The patriarch who faw him at the 
work, charged him with it, and upon his denial, lhewed him the end of the cord hang¬ 
ing from under the faddle of one of his camels. Upon this we went to feize them, 
but were oppofed by him and the reft of the drivers, who fet themfelves in a pofture 
of oppofition with their daggers. Our foldiers had recourfe to their mulkets, and four 
of them putting the mouths of their pieces to the heads of fome of the moil obftinate 
and turbulent, ftruck them with fuch a terror, that all the clamour was Hilled in an 
inftant: none received any hurt but the Moor who had been the occafion of the 
tumult. He was knocked down by one of our foldiers, who had cut his throat, but 
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that the fathers prevented it: he then reflored the cords, and was more tradable ever 
after. In all my dealings with the Moors, I have always difcovered in them an ill 
natured cowardice, which makes them infupportably infolent, if you fhew them the 
leaft refpeft, and eaiily reduced to reafonable terms, when you treat them with a 
high hand. 

After a march of fome days, we came to an opening between the mountains, the 
only paffage out of Dancali into Abyffinia. Heaven feems to have made this place on 
purpofe for the repofe of weary travellers, who here exchange the tortures of 
parching thirft, burning fands, and a fultry climate, for the pleafures of lhady trees, 
the refrefliment of a clear ftream, and the luxury of a cooling breeze. We arrived at 
this happy place about noon, and the next day at evening left thofe fanning winds, and 
woods flourifhing with unfading verdure, for the difmal barrennefs of the vaft unin¬ 
habitable plains, from which Abyffinia is fupplied with fait. Thefe plains are furrounded 
with high mountains, continually covered with thick clouds which the fun draws from 
the lakes that are here, from which the water runs down into the plain, and is there 
congealed into fait. Nothing can be more curious, than to fee the channels and 
aqueducts that nature has formed in this hard rock, fo exact andof fuch admirable con¬ 
trivance, that they feem to be the work of men. To this place caravans of Abyffinia 
are continually reforting, to carry fait into all parts of the empire, which they let a 
great value upon, and which in their country is of the fame ufe as money. The fuper- 
ftitious Abyflins imagine, that the cavities of the mountains are inhabited by evil fpirits 
which appear in different fliapes, calling thofe that pafs, by their names as in a 
familiar acquaintance, who, if they go to them, are never l'een afterwards. This 
relation was confirmed by the Moorifh officer who came with us, who, as he faid, had 
loft a fervant in that manner: the man certainly fell into the hands of the Galles, 
who lurk in thofe dark retreats, cut the throats of the merchants, and carry off their 
effects. 

The heat making it impoffible to travel through this plain in the day time, we fet 
out in the evening, and in the night loft our way. It is very dangerous to go through 
this place, for there are no marks of the right road but fome heaps of fait, which we 
could not fee. Our camel drivers getting together to confult on this occafion, we 
fufpe£ted they had fome ill defign in hand, and got ready our weapons; they per¬ 
ceived our apprehenfions, and fet us at eafe by letting us know the reafon of their 
confultation. Travelling hard all night, we found ourfelves next morning paft the 
plain; but the road we were in was not more commodious, the points of the rocks 
pierced our feet; to encreafe our perplexities we were alarmed with the approach of 
an armed troop, which our fear immediately fuggelted to be the Galles, who chiefly 
befet thefe paffes of the mountains, we put ourfelves on the defenfive,and expected them, 
whom upon a more exaft examination, we found to be only a caravan of merchants 
come as ufual to fetch fait. 

CHAP. VIII.— They lofe their Way, are in continual Apprehenfions of the Galles . 

They come to Duan, and fettle in Abyffinia. 

ABOUT nine the next morning we came to the end of this toilfome and rugged 
path, where the way divided into two, yet both led to a well, the only one that was 
found in our journey. A Moor with three others took the fhorteft, without dire&ing us 
to follow him; fo we marched forwards we knew not whither, through woods and over 
rocks, without fleep or any other refrelhment: at noon the next day we difcovered that 
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we were near the field of fait. Our affliffian and diftrefs is not to be expreffed; 
we were ail fainting with heat and wearinefs, and two of the patriarch’s fervants, were 
upon the point of dying for want of water. None of us had any but a Moor, who could 
not be prevailed upon to part with it 3 at lefs than the weight in gold ; we got lome from 
him at laft, and endeavoured to revive the two fervants, while part of us went to look rot 
a guide that might put us in the right way. The Moors who had arrived at the well, 
rightlygueffing that we were loft,fent one of their companyto lookfor us,whom we heard 
fiiouting in the woods, but durft make no anfwer, for fear of the Galles. At length he 
found us, and conduaed us to the reft, we inftantly forgot our pall calamities, and had 
no other care than to recover the patriarch’s attendants. We did not give them a full 
draught at firft, but poured in the water by drops, to moiften their mouths and throats, 
which were extremely fwelled: by this caution they were foon well. We then fell to 
eating and drinking, and though we had nothing but our ordinary repaft of honey and 
dryed flelh, thought we never had regaled more pleafantly in our lives. 

We durft not flay long in this place, for fear of the Galles who lay their ambu flies 
more particularly near this well, by which all caravans muft neceffarily pars. Our 
apprehenfions were very much encreafed by our fufpicion of the camel-drivers, who, as 
we imagined, had advertifed the Galles of our arrival. The fatigue we had already 
fuffered, did not prevent our continuing our march all night: at laft we entered a plain, 
where our drivers told us, we might expeft to be attacked by the Galles ;> nor was it 
long before our own eyes convinced us, that we were in great danger, for we faw as we 
went along, the dead bodies of a caravan who had been lately maffacred, a fight which 
Froze our blood, and filled us with pity and with horror. The fame fate was not far 
from overtaking us, for a troop of Galles, who were detached in fearch of us, milled us 
but an hour or two. We fpent the next night in the mountains, but when we Ihould have 
fet out in the morning, were obliged to a fierce difputewith the old Moor, who had not 
yet loft his inclination to deftroy us; he would have had us taken a road, which was full 
of thofe people we were fo much afraid of: at length finding he could not prevail with us, 
that we charged the goods upon him as belonging to the Emperor, to whom he Ihould 
be anfwerable for the lofs of them, he confented, in a fulten way, to go with us. 

The defire of getting out of the reach of the Galles, made us prefs forward with 
great expedition, and indeed, fear having entirely engrafted our minds, we were perhaps 
lefs fenfible of all our labours and difficulties; fo violent an apprehenfion of one danger, 
made us look on many others with unconcern; our pains at laft found fome intermilfion 
at the foot of the mountains of Duan the frontier of Abyflinla which feparates it from 
the country of the Moors, through which we had travelled. 

Here we imagined we might repofe fecurely, a felicity we had long been ftrangers to. 
Here we began to rejoice at the conclufion of qur labours ; the place was cool, and 
pleafant, the water excellent, and the birds melodious; fome of our company went into 
the wood to divert themfelves with hearing the birds, and frightening the monkies, 
creatures fo cunning, that they would not ftir if a man came unarmed, but would run 
immediately when they faw a gun. At this place our camel drivers left us, to go 
to the feaft of St. Michael, which the ./Ethiopians celebrate the fixteenth of June. We 
perfuaded them however to leave us their camels and four of their company to take 
care of them. 

We had not waited many days, before fome meflengers came to us, with an account, 
that father Baradas, with the Emperor’s nephew, and many other perfons of diftinftion, 
waited for us at fome diftance; we loaded our camels, and following the courfe of the 
river, came in feven hours to the place we were direfted to halt at. Father Manuel 
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Baradas and all the company, who had waited for us a confiderable time, on the top oi 
the mountain, came down which they faw our rents, and congratulated our arrival. It 
is not eafy to exprefs the benevolence and tendernefs with which they embraced us, and 
the concern they fliewed at feeing us worn away with hunger, labour, and wearinefs, 

our deaths tattered, and our feet bloody* . 

We left this place of interview the next day, and on the 21 ft of June, arrived at 
Fremone the refidence of the miffionaries, where we were welcomed by great numbers 
of catholics, both Portuguefe and Abyffins, who fpared no endeavours to make us forget 
all we hadfuffered in fo hazardous a journey, undertaken, with no other intention, than 
to conduct them in the way of falvation. 



A DESCRIPTION OF ABYSSINIA. 

CHAP. I. — The Hi/tory of Abyjfinia. An account of the Queen of Sheba , and of Queen 
Candace. The Converfton of the Abyffins. 

THE original of the Abyffins like that of all other nations, is obfeure, and uncertain. 
The tradition generally received, derives them from Cham the fon of Noah, and they 
pretend, however improbably, that from his time till now, the legal fucceffion of their 
Kings, hath never been interrupted, and that the Supreme Power hath always continued 
in the fame family. An authentic genealogy, traced up fo high, could not but be 
extremely curious; and with good reafon might the Emperors of Abyflinia boafl them- 
felves the moft illuftrious and ancient family in the world. But there are no real 
grounds for imagining that Providence has vouchfafed them fo diftinguifliing a protec¬ 
tion, and from the wars with which this empire hath been fhaken in thefe latter ages, we 
may iuftly believe, that like all others it has fuffered its revolutions, and that the hiftory 
of the Abyffins is corrupted with fables. This empire is known by the name of the 
kingdom of Prefer John. For the Portuguefe haying heard filch wonderful relations 
of an ancient and famous Chriftian ftate called by that name, in the Indies, imagined it 
could "be none but this of 2 Etbiopia. Many things concurred to make them of this 
opinion: there was no Chriftian kingdom or ftate in the Indies, of which all was true 
which they hejn-d of this land of Prefter John : and there was none in the other parts of 
the world who was a Chriftian feparated from the catholick church, but what was 
known, exceut this kingdom of Ethiopia. It has therefore pafied for the kingdom of 
Prefter John* fince the time that it was difeovered by the Portuguefe in the reign of 
King John the fecond. 

The country is properly called Abyffinia, and the people term themfelves Abyfiins. 
Their hiftories count an hundred and fixty two reigns, from Cham to Faciladas or 
Bafilides; among which fome women are remarkably celebrated. One of the moft 
renowned is the Queen of Sheba, mentioned in Scripture, whom the natives call 
Nicaula or Macheda, and in their tranflation of the gofpel, Nagifta Azeb, which in their 
language is Queen of the fouth. They Hill Ihew the ruins of a city which appears to 
have been once of note, as the place where lhekept her court, and a village which from, 
its being the place of her birth, they call the land of Saba, i he Kings ot ./Ethiopia 
draw their boafted pedigree from Minilech the fon of this Queen and Solomon. The 
other Queen, for whom they retain a great veneration, is Candace, whom they call 
Judith, and indeed if what they relate of her, could be proved, there never was, amongft 
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the moft illuftrious and beneficent fovereigns, any to whom their country was more 
indebted, for it is faid, that (he being converted by ltida her Eunuch whom St* Philip 
bapnfed, prevailed with her fubje&s, to quit the worfiiip of idols, and profefs the faith 
of Jefus Cbrift. This opinion appears to me without any better foundation, than another 
of the converfion of the Abyfiins to the Jewifh rites, by the Queen of Sheba at her 
return from the court of Solomon. They however, whopaironiJe thefe traditions, give 
xis very fpecious accounts of the zeal and piety of the Abyfiins at their firfl converfion* 
Many they lay, abandoned all the plealures and vanities of life for folitude, and religious 
au(ferities \ others devoted themfelves to God in an ecclefiaftica! life ; they who could 
not do thefe, fet apart their revenues for building churches, endowing chapels, and 
founding monafteries, and fpent their wealth in coftly ornaments for the churches, and 
veffels for the alters. It Is true, that this people has a natural difpofition to goodnefs, 
they are very liberal of their alms, they much frequent their churches, and are very 
ftudious to adorn them ; they praftife faffing and other mortifications,and notwithftanding 
their reparation from the Roman church, and the corruptions which have crept into 
their faith, yet retain in a great meafure the devout fervour of the primitive ChrifHans. 
There never were greater hopes of uniting this people to the church of Rome, which 
their adherence to the Eutichian herefy has made very difficult, than in the time of 
Sultan Segued, who called us into his dominions in the year 1625, from whence we 
were expelled in 1634* As I have lived a long time in this country, and borne a fhare 
in all that has palled, I will prefent the reader with a fhort account of what I have 
obferved, and of the revolution which forced us to abandon ^Ethiopia, and deftroyed all 
our hopes of reuniting this kingdom with the Roman church. 

The empire of Abyfiinia bath been one of the largeft which hiftory gives us an 
account of: it extended formerly from the Red Sea to the kingdom of Congo, and 
from Egypt to the Indian Sea. It is not long fince it contained forty provinces ; but 
is now not much bigger than all Spain, and confifis but of five kingdoms, and fix pro- 
vbces, of which, part is entirely fubjedl to the Emperor, and part only pays him fome 
tribute, or acknowledgement of dependance, either voluntarily or by compulfion* 
Some of thefe are of very large extent; the kingdoms of Tigre, Bagameder and 
Gaiama, are as big as Portugal, or bigger ; Amhara and Damote are fomething Ms* 
The provinces are inhabited by Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Chriftians; the laft is, the 
reigning and eftablifiied religion. This diverfity of people and religion is the reafon 
that the kingdom in different parts is under different forms of governi^iept, and that 
their laws and cuftoms are extremely various. 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Amhara are the moft civilised and polite; and 
next to them the natives of Tigre, or the true Abyfiins* The reft, except the Da- 
motes, the Gafates, and the Agaus, which approach fomewhat nearer to civility, are 
entirely rude and barbarous. Among thefe nations the Galles,. who fivft alarmed the 
world in 1542, have remarkably diftinguifhed themfelves, by the ravages they have 
committed, and the terror they have railed in this pan of Africa. They neither fow 
their lands, nor improve them by any kind of culture; but, living upon milk and 
fleffa, encamp, like the Arabs, without any fettled habitation* They praftife no rites 
of worfiiip, though they believe, that in the regions above, there dwells a Being that 
governs the world: whether by this Being they mean the fun or the iky is not known ; 
or indeed, whether they have not fome conception of the God that created them* 
This deity they call in their language Ouh In other matters they are yet more 
ignorant, and have fome cuftoms fo contrary even to the laws of nature, as might 
ahnoft afford reafon to doubt whether they are endued with reafon. The chrifliaaity 
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profeflcd by the Abyffins is fo corrupted with fuperftitions, errors, and herefies, and 
fo mingled with ceremonies borrowed from the Jews, that little befides the name of 
chriftianity is to be found here; and the thorns may be faid to have choaked the 
grain. This proceeds in a great ineafure from the diverfity of religions which are 
tolerated there, either by negiigence or from motives of policy; and the fame caufe 
hath produced fuch various revolutions, revolts, and civil wars, within thefe later 
ages. For thofe different feds do not eafily admit of an union with each other, or a 
quiet fubjection to the fame monarch. The Abyffins cannot properly be faid to have 
either cities or houfes; they live either in tents, or in cottages made of ftraw and 
clay; for they very rarely build with done. Their villages, or towns, confift of thefe 
huts; yet even of fuch villages they have but few, becaufe the grandees, the viceroys, 
and the Emperor himfelf are always in the camp, that they may be prepared, upon 
the moft fudden fummons, to go where the exigence of affairs demands their prefence. 
An d this precaution is no more than neceffary lor a prince every year engaged either 
in foreign wars, or inteftine commotions. Thefe towns have each a governor, whom 
they call gadare, over whom is the educ, or lieutenant, and both are accountable to 
an officer called the afamacon, or mouth of the King; becaufe he receives the 
revenues, which he pays into the hands of the relatina-fala, or grand mailer of the 
houfehold : fometimes the Emperor creates a ratz, or viceroy, general over all the 
empire, who is fuperior to all his other officers. 

Ethiopia produces very near the fame kinds of provifions as Portugal; though, by 
the extreme lazinefs of the inhabitants, in a much lefs quantity : however, there are 
fome roots, herbs, and fruits, which grow there much better than in other places. 
What the ancients imagined of the torrid zone being uninhabitable, is fo far from 
being true, that this climate is very temperate: the heats, indeed, are exceffive in 
Congo and Monomotapa, but in Abyffinia they enjoy a perpetual fpring, more delicious 
and charming than that in our country. The blacks here are not ugly like thofe of 
the kingdoms I have fpoken of, but have better features, and are not without wit and 
delicacy; their apprehenfion is quick, and their judgment found. The heat of the 
fun, however it may contribute* to their colour, is not the only reafon of it; there is 
fome peculiarity in the temper and conftitution of their bodies, fince the fame men, 
tranfported into cooler climates, produce children very near as black as themfelves. 

They have here two harvefts in the year, which is a fufficient recompenfe for the 
fmall produce-of each *, one harveft they have in the winter, which lafts through the 
months of July, Auguft, and September, the other in the fpring; their trees are 
always green, and it is the fault of the inhabitants, that they produce fo little fruit, the 
foil being well adapted to all forts, efpecially thofe that come from the Indies. They 
have in the greateft plenty raifms, peaches, four pomgraaates, and fugar-canes, and 
fome figs. Moll of thefe are ripe about Lent, which the Abyffins keep with great 
ftriftnefs. 

After the vegetable products of this country, it feems not improper to mention the 
animals which are found in it, of which here are as great numbers, of as many different 
fpecies, as in any country in the world: it is infefted with lions, of many kinds, among 
which are many of that which is called the lyon royal. I cannot help giving the 
reader on this occafion, a relation of a fact which I was an eye-witnefs of. A lion 
having taken his haunt, near the place where I lived, killed all the oxen and cows, 

* Unc recolte fe fait dans l'hiver, qui dure pendant les Mtn's de Juillet, Aouft, et Septembre,« l’autre 
dan? 1c priatems. 
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and did a great deal of other mifchief, of which I heard new complaints every day* 
A fervant of mine having taken a refolution to free the country from this deftroyer, 
went out one day with two lances, and after he had been fome time in quell of him, 
found him with his mouth all fmeared with the blood of a cow he had juft devoured; 
the man ruftied upon him, and thrull his lance into his throat with fuch violence that 
it came out between his Ihoulders; the beaft, with one dreadful roar, fell down into a 
pit, and lay ftruggling, till my fervant difpatched him, I meafured the body of this 
lion, and found him twelve feet between the head and the tail. 

CHAP, It .—The Animals of Abyjjinia ; the Elephant , Unicorn , their.Horfes and Cows ; 
with a particular Account of the Moroe* 

THERE are fo great numbers of elephants in Abyffinia, that In one evening we 
met three hundred of them in three troops : as they filled up the whole way, we were 
in great perplexity a long time what meafures to take; at length, having implored the 
protection of that Providence that fuper in tends the whole creation, we went forwards 
through the midft of them, without any injury. Once we met four young elephants, 
and an old one that played with them, lifting them up with her trunk; they grew 
enraged on the fudden, and ran upon us : we had no way of fecuring ourfelves but by 
flight, which, however, would have been fruitlefs, had not our purfuers been flopped 
by a deep ditch. The elephants of iEthiopia are of fo flupendous a fuse, that when I 
was mounted on a large mule, I could not reach with iny hand within two fpans of the 
top of their backs. In Abyffinia is likewife found the rhinoceros, a mortal enemy to 
the elephant. In the province of Agaus, has been feen the unicorn, that beaft fo 
much talked of, and fo little known; the prodigious fwiftnefs with which this creature 
runs from one wood into another, has given me no opportunity of examining it par¬ 
ticularly, yet I have had fo near a fight of it as to be able to give fome defeription of 
it. The Chape is the fame with that of a beautiful horfe, exadl and nicely proportioned, 
of a bay colour, with a black tail, which in fome provinces is long, in others very 
Ihort: fome have long manes hanging to the ground. They are fo timorous, that 
they never feed but fur rounded with other beads that defend them. Deer and other 
defence! efs animals often herd about the elephant, which, contenting himfelf with 
roots and leaves, preferves thofe beafls that place themfelves, as it were, under his 
prote&ion, from the rage and fiercenefs of others that would devour them. 

The horfes of Abyffinia are excellent; their mules, oxen, and co$s are without 
number, and in thefe principally confifts the wealth of this country. They have a 
very particular cujftom, which obliges every man that hath a thoufand cows, to fave 
every year one day's milk, of all his herd, and make a bath with it for his relations, 
entertaining them afterwards with a fp lend id feaft. This they do fo many days each 
year, as they have thoufands of cattle, fo that to exprefs how rich any many is, they 
tell you he bathes fo many times. The tribute paid out of their herds to the King, 
which is not the moft inconfiderable of his revenues, is one cow in ten every three 
years. The beeves are of feveral kinds ; one fort they have without horns, which are 
of no other ufe than to carry burthens, and ferve inftead of mules. Another twice as 
big as ours which they breed to kill, fattening them with the milk of three or four 
cows. Their horns are fo large, the inhabitants ufe them for pitchers, and each will 
hold about five gallons. One of thefe oxen, fat and ready to be killed, may be bought 
at moft for two crowns. I have purchafed five Iheep, or five goats with nine kids, 
for a piece of calico worth about a crown# 
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The Abyflms have many fort of fowls both wild and tame ; Tome of the former we 
are yet unacquainted with: there is one of wonderful beauty, which I have feen in no 
other place except Peru: it has inftead of a comb, a fliort horn upon its head, 
which is thick artd round, and open at the top. The feitan favez, or devil’s horfe, 
looks at a diftance like a man dreffed in feathers, it walks with abundance of majefty, 
till it finds itfelf purfued, and then takes wing, and flies away. But amongft all their 
birds, there is none more remarkable than the moroc, or honey-bird, which is fur¬ 
nished by nature with a peculiar inftinct or faculty of difcovering honey. They have 
here multitudes of bees of various kinds; fome are tame, like ours, and form their 
combs in hives. Of the wild ones, fome place their honey in hollow trees, others 
hide it in holes in the ground, which they cover fo carefully, that though they are 
commonly in the highway, they are feldom found, unlefs by the moroc’s help, which, 
when he has difcovered any honey, repairs immediately to the road fide, and when 
he fees a traveller, fings, and claps his wings, making many motions to invite him to 
follow him, and when he perceives him coming, flies before him from tree to tree, 
till he comes to the place where the bees have ftored their treafure, and then begins to 
ling melodioufly. The Abyflfm takes the honey, without failing to leave part of it for 
the bird, to reward him for his information. This kind of honey I have often tailed, 
and do not find that it differs from the other forts in any thing but colour; it is fome- - 
what blacker. The great quantity of honey that is gathered, and a prodigious number 
of cows that is kept here, have often made me call Abyflinia a land of honey and 
butter. 

CHAP. HI.— The Manner of Eating in Abyjfinia , their Dr e/s, their Hofpitality, and 

\Traffic . «r 

THE great lords, and even the Emperor himfelf, maintain their tables with no 
great expence. The vefl’els they make ufe of are black earthernware, which, the older 
it is, they fet a greater value on. Their way of drefling their meat, an European, till 
he hath been long accuftomed to it, can hardly be perfuaded to like, every thing they 
eat fmells ftrong and fwims with butter. They make no ufe of either linen or plates. 
The perfons of rank never touch what they eat, but have their meat cut by their pages, 
and put into their mouths. When they fealt a friend they kill an ox, and fet imme¬ 
diately a quarter of him raw upon the table, ^for their rnofl elegant treat is raw beef 
newly killed) with pepper and ialt; the gall of the ox ferves them for oil and vinegar; 
fome, to heighten the delicacy of the entertainment, add a kind of fauce, which they call 
manta, made of what they take out of the guts of the ox; this they fet on the fire, with 
butter, fait, pepper, and onion. Raw beef, thus relilhed, is their ntceft difh, and is 
eaten by them with the fame appetite and pleafure as we eat the bell partridges. 
They have often done me the favour of helping me to fome of this fauce, and I had 
no way to decline eating it, befides telling them it was too good for a miflionary. 

The common drink of the Abyflms is beer-and mead, which they drink to excefs, 
when they vifit one another ; nor can there be a greater offence againfl good manners, 
than to let the guefts go away fober: their liquor is always prefen ted by a fervant, who 
drinks firft himfelf, and then gives the cup to the company, in the order of their 
quality. 

The meaner fort of people here drefs themfelves very .plain ; they only wear drawers, 
and a thick garment of cotton, that covers the reft of their bodies: the people of 
quality, efpecially thofe that frequent the court, run into the contrary extreme, and 
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ruin ihemfelves with coftly habits. They wear all forts of filks, and particularly the 
fine velvets of Turkey. 

They love bright and glaring colours, and drels themfelves much in the Turkifh 
manner, except that their cloaths are wider, and their drawers cover their legs. Their 
robes are always full of gold and filver embroidery. They are molt ex aft about their 
hair, which is long and twilled, and their care of it is fuch that they go bare-headed 
whillt they are young for fear of fpoiling it, but afterwards wear red caps, and fome- 
times turbans after the Turkilh falhion. 

The ladies’ drefs is yet more magnificent and expenfive; their robes are as large as 
thofe of the religious, of the order of St. Bernard. They have various ways of drelEng 
their heads, and fpare no expence in ear-rings, necklaces, or any thing that may con¬ 
tribute to let them off to advantage. They are not much referved or confined, and 
have fo much liberty in vifiting one another, that their hulbands often fuffer by it: 
but for this evil there is no remedy, efpecially when a man marries a princefs, or one 
of the royal family. Befides their cloaths, the Abyilins have no moveables or furni¬ 
ture of much value, or doth their manner of living admit of them. 

One cuftom of this country deferves to be remarked : when a ftranger comes to a 
village, or to the camp, the people are obliged to entertain him and his company accord¬ 
ing to his rank. As foon as he'enters a houfe (for they have no inns in this nation), 
the mailer informs his neighbours that he hath a gueft; immediately they bring in 
bread and all kinds of provifions ; and there is great care taken to provide enough, 
becaufe if the guell complains, the town is obliged to pay double the value of what 
they ought to have furnilhed. This praftice is fo well eftablilhed that a ftranger 
goes into a houfe of one he never faw with the fame familiarity and affurance of wel¬ 
come as into that of an intimate friend or near relation; a cuftom very convenient, 
but which gives encouragement to great numbers of vagabonds throughout the king¬ 
dom. 

There is no money in Abyffinia, except in the eaftern provinces, where they have 
iron coin: but in the chief provinces all commerce is managed by exchange. Their 
chief trade con fills in provifions, cows, iheep, goats, fowls, pepper, and gold, which 
is weighed out to the purchafer, and principally in fait, which is properly the money 
of this country. 

When the Abyffins are engaged in a law-fuit, the two parties make choice of a 
judge, and plead their own caufe before him; and if they cannot agree in their choice, 
the governor of the place appoints them one, from whom there lies an appeal to the 
viceroy and to the Emperor himfelf. All caufes are determined on the fpot: no 
writings are produced. The judge fits down on the ground in the inidft of the high 
road, where all that pleafe may be prefent: the two perfons concerned Hand before him, 
with their friends about them, who ferve as their attornies. The plaintiff' fpeaks firlt, 
the defendant anfwers him; each is permitted to rejoin three or four times, then 
filence is commanded, and the judge takes the opinions of thofe that are about him : 
if the evidence be deemed fufficient, he pronounces fentgnce, which in fome cafes is 
decifive and without appeal. He then takes the criminal into cuftody till he hath 
made falisfaftion; but if it be a crime punilhable with death, he is delivered over to 
the profecutor, who may put him to death at his own diferetion. 

'lhey have here a particular way of puniftiing adultery: a woman convifted of that 
crime is condemned to forfeit all her fortune, is turned out of her hulband’s houfe, in 
a mean drefs, and is forbid ever to enter it again ; Ihe has only a needle given her to 
get her living with. Sometimes her head is lhaved, except one lock of hair, which is 
vol. xv. £ left 
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left her, and even that depends on the will of her hufband, who has it likewife in his 
choice whether he will receive her again or not; if he refolves never to admit her, 
they are both at liberty to marry whom they will. There is another cuftonr amongft 
them yet more extraordinary, which is, that the wife is punilhed whenever the hufband 
proves falfe to the marriage contrafl; this punifhinent indeed extends no farther than 
a pecuniary mul£t, and what feems more equitable, the hufband is obliged to pay a 
funi of money to his wife. When the hufband profecntes his wife’s gallant, if he can 
produce any proofs of a criminal converfaiion, he recovers, for damages, forty cows, 
forty horfes, and forty firits of cloaths, and the fame number of other things; if the 
gallant be unable to pay him, he is committed to prifon, and continues there during 
the hufband’s pleafure, who, if he fets him at liberty before the whole fine be paid, 
obliges him to take an oath, that he is going to procure the reft, that he may be able 
to make full fatisfaftion. Then the criminal orders meat and drink to be brought out, 
they eat and drink together, he afks a formal pardon, which is not granted at firft; 
however, the hufband forgives firft one part of the debt, and then another, till at 
length the whole is remitted. 

A hufband that doth not like his wife, may eafily find means to make the marriage 
void, and, what is worfe, may difmifs the fecond wife with lefs difficulty than he took 
her, and return to the firft; fo that marriages in this country are only for a term of 
years, and laft no longer than both parties are pleafed with each other, which is one 
inftance how far diftant thele people are from the purity of the primitive believers, 
which they pretend to have preferved with fo great ftriftnefs. The marriages are in 
lhort no more than bargains, made with this provifo, that when any difcontent fhall 
arife on either fide, they may feparate, and marry whom they pleafe, each taking back 
what they brought with them. 


CHAP. IV. —An Account of the Religion of the Abyjfns. 

YE I though there is a great difference between our manners, cuftoms, civil go¬ 
vernment, and thofe of the Abyflins, there is yet a much greater in points of faith • 
for fo many errors have been introduced, and ingrafted into their religion, by their 
ignorance, their reparation from the Catholic church, and their intercourfe with Jews 
Pagans, and Mahometans, that their prefent religion is nothing but a kind of confufed 
mifcellany of Jewiffi and Mahometan fuperftitions, with which they have corrupted 
thofe remnants of Chriftianity which they ftill retain. 

They have however preferved the belief of our principal myfteries, they celebrate 
with a great deal of piety, the paffion of our Lord, they reverence the crofs; thev 
pay a great devotion to the Bleffed Virgin, the angels, and the faints; they obferve 
the feftivals, and pay a ftri& regard to the Sunday. Every month they com- 
memorate the afiumption of the Virgin Mary, and are of opinion, that no Chriftians 
befide themfelves, have a true fenfe of the greatnels of the mother of God, or pay her 
the honours that are due to her. There are fame tribes amongft them (for they are 
diftinguinied hke the Jews.by their tribes), among whom the crime of fwearing by the 
name or the Virgin is pumfhed with forfeiture of goods and even with lofs of life * 
they are equally fcrupulousof fwearing by St. George. Every week they keep a feaft 
to t le honour of the Apoftles and Angels; they come to mafs with great devotion 
and love to hear the word of God. They receive the facrament often, but do not 
always prepare themfelves by confeffion. Their charity to the poor may be faid to 
exceed the proper bounds that prudence ought to fet to it, for it contributes to encourage 
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great numbers of beggars, which are a great annoyance to the whole kingdom, and as 
I have often faid, afford more exercife to a Chriftian’s patience than his charity : for 
their infolence is fuch, that they will refufe what is offered them, if it be not fo much 
as they think proper to alk. 

Though the Abyffins have not many images they have great numbers of pictures, 
and perhaps pay them foinewhat too high a degree of tvorfhip. The feverity of their 
falls is equal to that of the primitive church : in Lent they never eat till after fun-fet. 
Their falls are the more fevere becaufe milk and butter are forbidden them, and no 
reafon or neceffity whatfoever can procure them a permiffion to eat meat, and their 
country, affording no filh, they live only on roots and pulfe. On fad-days they never 
drink but at their meat, and the priefts never communicate till evening, for fear of 
profaning them. They do not think themfelves obliged to fall till they have children 
either married, or fit to be married, which yet doth not fecure them very long from 
thefe mortifications, becaufe their youths marry at the age of ten years, and their girls 
younger. 

There is no nation where excommunication carries greater terrors than among the 
Abyffins, which puts it in the power of the priefts to abufe this religious temper of the 
people, as well as the authority they receive from it, by excommunicating them, as 
they often do, for the leafl trifle in which their interefl is concerned. 

No country in the world is fo full of churches, monafteries, and ecclefiaftics, as 
Abyffinia; it is not poffibie to ling in one church or monaftery without being heard by 
another, and perhaps by feveral. They ling the pfalms of David, of which, as well as 
the other parts of the holy fcriptures, they have a very exa£t tranflarion in their own 
language; in which, though accounted canonical, the books of the Maccabees are 
omitted. The inftruments of mufic made ufe of in their rites of worlhip, are little 
drums, which they hang about their necks, and beat with both their hands; thefe are 
carried even by their chief men, and by the graveft of their ecclefiaftics. They have 
flicks Iikewife, with which they llrike the ground, accompanying the blow with a 
motion of-their whole bodies. They begin their concert by ftamping their feet on the 
ground, and playing gently on their inftruments; but when they have heated them¬ 
felves by degrees, they leave off drumming, and fall to leaping, dancing, and dapping 
their hands, at the fame time ftraining their voices to the utmoft pitch, till at length 
they have no regard either to the tune or the paufes, and feem rather a riotous than 
a religious affembly. For this manner of worlhip they cite the pfalm of David: 
O clap your hands all ye nations. Thus-they mifapply the facred writings to defend 
practices yet more corrupt than thofe I have been l'peaking of. 

They are poffeffed with a ftrange notion, that they are the only true Chriftiaps in 
the world; as for us, they fltunned us as heretics, and were under (he greateft fur- 
prize at hearing us mention the Virgin Mary with the refpeft which is due to her, and 
told us, that we could not be entirely barbarians, fince we were acquainted with the 
mother of God. It plainly appears that prepoffeffions fo ftrong, which receive more 
llrcngth from the ignorance of the people, have very little tendency to difpofe them 
to a reunion with the Catholic church. 

They have fome opinions peculiar to themfelves about purgatory, the creation of 
louls, and fome of our myfteries. They repeat baptifm every year, they retain the 
practice of circumcifion, they obferve the fabbath, they abftain from all thofe forts of 
flelh which are forbidden by the law. Brothers efpoufc the wives of their brothers, 
and to conclude, they obferve a great number of Jewillj ceremonies, 
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Though they know the words which Jefus Chrift appointed to be ufed in the ad mb 
niftration of baptifm, they have without fcruple fubftituted others in their place, which 
makes the validity of their baptifm, and the reality of their chriftianity, very doubtful, 
lhey have a few names of faints, the fame with thofe in the Roman martyrology, but 
they often infert others, as Zama la Cota, the Life of Truth; Ongulari the Evangelift; 
Afca Georgi, the Mouth of Saint George. 

To bring back this people into the enclofure of the Catholic church, from which 
they had been feparated fo many ages, was the foie view and intention with which we 
undertook lo long and toilfome a journey, eroded fo many feas, and pafled fo many 
deferts, with the utmoft: hazard of our lives : I am certain that we travelled more than 
feven thoufand leagues before we arrived at our refidence at Fremona. 

We came to this place, anciently, called Maigoga, on the 21ft of June, as I have 
faid before, and were obliged to continue there till November, becaufe the winter begins 
here in May, and its greatefl rigour is from the middle of June, to the middle of 
September. The rains that are almoft continually falling in this feafon make it im- 
poffible to go far from home, for the rivers overflow their banks, and therefore in a 
place like this, where there are neither bridges nor boats, are, if they are not fordable, 
utterly impaffable. Some indeed have croffed them by means of a cord faftened on 
both fides of the water, others tie two beams together, and placing themfelves upon 
them, guide them as well as they can, but this experiment is fo dangerous, that it hath 
cofl many of thefe bold adventures their lives. This is not all the danger, for there is 
yet more to be apprehend; d from the unwholefomenefs of the air, and the vapours 
which arife from the fcorched earth at the fall of the firll fhowers, than from the 
torrents and rivers. Even they who flielter themfelves in houfes find great difficulty 
to avoid the difeafes that proceed from the noxious qualities of thefe vapours. From 
the beginning of June to that of September it rains more or Jefs every day. The 
morning is generally fair and bright, but about two hours after noon the iky is clouded, 
and immediately fucceeds a violent florin, with thunder and lightning flafhing in the 
moft dreadful manner. While this lafts which is commonly three or four hours, none 
go out of doors. The ploughman upon the firft appearance of it, unyokes his’oxen 
and betakes himfelf with them into covert. Travellers provide for their fecurity in the 
neighbouring villages, or fet up their tents, every body flies to fome flielter, as well to 
avoid the unwholdomenefs as the violence of the rain. The thunder is aftonifhinrr 
and the lightning often deftroys great numbers, a thing I can fpeak of from mv own 
experience, for it once flafhed fo near me, ihat I felt an uneafinefs on that fide for a lone 
time after at the fame time it killed three young children, and having run round mv 
room went out, and killed a man and woman three hundred paces off. When the 
itormis over the fun fhines out as before, and one would not imagine it had rained 
but that the ground appears deluged. Thus paffes the Abyffinian winter, a dreadful 
u-l’u 111 wh,ch . whole kingdom langutftes with numberlefs difeafes, an affliftion 
which however grievous, is yet equalled, by the clouds of grafhoppers, which flv in 
fuch numbers from the defert, that the fun is hid and the fky darkened; whenever 
this plague appears, nothing is feen through the whole region, but the moil ghafllv 
confternation, or heard but the moft piercing lamentations, for wherever they fall that 
1S Iaid w afte and ruined, they leave not one blade of grafs, nor any hopes 

God who often makes calamities fubfervient to his will, permitted this very afHic- 
tion to be the caufe ofjhe converfion of many of the natives, who might haveother- 
w-Xe died m their errors; for part of the country being ruined by the grafhoppers that 
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year in which we arrived at Abyffinia, many, who were forced to leave their habita¬ 
tions, and feek the neccfTaries of life in other places, came to that part of the land where 
foine of our miflionaries were preaching, and laid hold on that mercy which God 
feemed to have appointed for others. 

As we could not go to court before November, we refolved, that we might not be 
idle, to preach and inftruft the people in the country; in purfuance of this refohition, 
I was fent to a mountain, two days journey diftant from Maigoga. The lord or 
governor of the place, was a catholic, and had defired miflionaries, but his wife had con¬ 
ceived an implacable averfion both from us and the Roman church, and almoft all the 
inhabitants of that mountain were infetted with the fame prejudices as (he. They had 
been perfuaded, that the hofls which we confecrated and gave to the communicants, 
were mixed with juices drained from the fle/h of a camel, a dog, a hare, and a fwine ; 
all creatures, which the Abyffins look upon with abhorrence, believing them unclean, 
and forbidden to them, as they were to the Jews. We had no way of undeceiving 
them, and they fled from us whenever we approached. We carried with us our tent, 
our chalices and ornaments, and alt that was neceflary for faying mafs. The lord of 
the village, who like other perfons of quality throughout ^Ethiopia, lived on the top of 
a mountain, received us with very great civility. All that depended upon him, had 
built their huts round about him ; fo that this place compared with the other towns of 
Abyffinia feems confiderable : as foon as we arrived he fent us his compliments, with 
a prefent of a cow, which among them, is a token of high refpeft. We had no way 
of returning this favour but by killing the cow, and fending a quarter fmoaking, with 
the gall, which amongil them is efteemed the inoft delicate part. I imagined for fome 
time that the gall of animals was lets bitter in this country than elfewhere, but upon 
tailing it, I found it more; and yet have frequently feen our fervants drink large 
glalfes of it with the fame pleafure that we drink the moll delicious wines. 

We chofe to begin our million with the lady of the village, and hoped that her pre¬ 
judice and obftinacy, however great, would in time yield to the advice and example of 
her hufband, and that her converfion would have a great influence on the whole village, 
but having loft feveral days without being able to prevail upon her to hear us on any 
one point, we left the place, and went to another mountain, higher and better peopled: 
when we came to the village on the top of it, where the lord lived, we were furprifed 
with the cries and lamentations of men that feemed to fuller or apprehend fome dread¬ 
ful calamity ; and were told, upon enquiring the caufe, that the inhabitants had been 
perfuaded that we were the devil’s miflionaries, who came to feduce them from the true 
religion, that forefeeing fome of their neighbours would be ruined by the temptation, 
they were lamenting the misfortune which was coming upon them. When we 
began to apply ourfelves to the work of the million, we could not by any means 
perfuade any but the lord and the prieft to receive us into their houfes; the reft were 
rough and untraftahle to that degree that, after having converted fix, we defpaired of 
making any farther progrefs, ami thought it beft to remove to other towns where we 
might be better received. 

We found however a more unpftafing treatment at the next place, and had certainly 
ended our lives there, had we not been protefted by the governor, and the prieft, who, 
though not reconciled to tfte Roman church, yet fhewed us the utmoft civility ; the 
governor informed us of a tlefign againft our lives, and advifed us not to go out after 
funfet,and gave us guards to protect us from the infults of the populace. 

We made no long flay in a place where they flopped their ears againft the 
voice of God, but returned to the foot of that mountain which we had°left fome 
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days before; we were farrountied, as foon as we began to preach, with a multitude of 
auditors, who came either in expedition of being inftrudted, or from a defire of grati¬ 
fying their curiofity, and God bellowed fuch a blefling upon our apoftolical labours, 
that the whole village was converted in a Ihort time. We then removed to another 
at the middle of the mountain, fituated in a kind of natural parterre , or garden: 
the foil was fruitful, and the trees that lhaded it from the fcorching heat of the fun, 
gave it an agreeable and refrelhing coolnefs. We had here the convenience of 
improving the ardour and piety of our new converts, and at the fame time, of leading 
more into the way of the true religion : and indeed our fuccefs exceeded the utmoll 
of our hopes, w r e had in a Ihort time great numbers whom we thought capable of being 
admitted to the facraments of baptifm and the mafs. v 

We erefled our tent, and placed our altar under fome great trees, for the benefit of 
the fhade; and every day before fun-rifing, my companion and I began to catechife and 
inftrud: thefe new Catholics; and ufed our utmofl endeavours to make them abjure 
their errors. When we were weary with fpeaking, we placed in ranks thofewho were 
fufficiently inftru&ed, and palling through them with great veffels of water, baptifed 
them according to the form prefcribed by the church. As their number was very 
great, we cried aloud, thofe of this rank are named Peter, thofe of that rank Anthony. 
And did the fame amongft the women, whom we feparated from the men. We then 
confeffed them, and admitted them to the communion. After mafs we applied our- 
felves again to catechife, to inftruct, and receive the renunciation of their errors, fcarce 
allowing ourfelves time to make a fcanty meal, which we never did more than once 
a day. 

After fome time had been fpent here, we removed to another town not far dillant; 
and continued the fame practice. Here I was accofted one day by an inhabitant of 
that place, where he had found the people fo prejudiced againft us, who defired to be 
admitted to confeffion. I could not forbear alking him fome queflions about thofe 
lamentations, which we heard upon our entering into that place. He confeffed with 
the utmofl franknefs and ingenuity that the priefts and religious have given dreadful 
accounts both of us and of the religion we preached; that the unhappy people 
was taught by them, that the curfe of God attended us wherefoever we went, that 
we were always followed by the grafhoppers, that pell of Abyfiinia, which carried 
famine and deftruclion over all the country : that he feeing no grafhoppers following 
us, when we paffed by their village, began to doubt of the reality of what the priefts 
had fo confidently afferted, and was now convinced that the reprefentation they made 
of us, was calumny and iinpofture. This difcourfe gave us double pleafure, both as 
it proved that God had confuted the accufations of our enemies, and defended us 
againft their malice without any efforts of our own, and that the people who had 
fhunned us with the ftrongeft deteftation, were yet lovers of truth, and came to us 
on their own accord. 

Nothing could be more grofsly abfurd than the reproaches which the Abyflinian 
ecclefiaftics afpeifed us and our religion with. They had taken advantage of the 
calamity that happened the year of our arrival; and the Abyflins, with°all their 
wit, did not confider that they had often been diftreffed by the grafhoppers, before 
there came any Jtfuits mm the country, and indeed before there were anv in 
the world. J 

Whillt I was in thefe mountains, I went on Sundays and faints davs fometiines to 
one church and fometimes to another ; one day I went out with a refolution not to 
to a certain church, where I imagined there was no occafion for me, but before I 
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had gone far, I found rnyfelf preffed by a fecret impulfe to return back to that fame 
church. I obeyed the influence, and difcovered it to proceed from the mercy of God 
to three young children who were! deftitute of all fuccour, and at the point of death: 
I found two very quickly in this miferable Hate, the mother had retired to feme diftance 
that flte might not fee them die, and when flie faw me flop, came and told tne that 
they had been obliged by want to leave the town they lived in, and were at length 
reduced to this difinal condition, that fhe had been baptil'ed, but that the children had 
not. After I had baptifed and relieved them, I continued my walk, refle&ing with 
wonder on the mercy of God, and about evening difcovered another infant, 
whofe mother, evidently a Catholic, cried out to me to fave her child, or at leaft, 
that if I could not preferve this uncertain and perifhable life, I Ihould give it another 
certain and permanent. I fent my fervant to fetch water with the utmoft expedition, 
for there was none near, and happily baptized the child before it expired. 

Soon after this I returned to Fretnona, and had great hopes of accompanying the 
patriarch to the court; but, when we were almoft fetting out, received the command 
of the foperior of the miflion to ftay at Fremona, with a charge of the houfe there, 
and of all the Catholics that were difperfed over the kingdom of Tigre, an employ¬ 
ment very ill-proportioned to my abilities. The houfe at Fremona has always been 
much regarded even by thofe emperors who perfecuted us ; Sultan Segued annexed 
nine large manors to it for ever, which did not make us much more wealthy, becaufe 
of the expenfive hofpitality which the great conflux of Grangers obliged us to. The 
lands in Abyffinia yield but fmall revenues, unlefs the owners themfelves fet the value 
upon them, which we could not do. 

The manner of letting farms in Abyflinia differs much from that of other countries : 
the farmer, when the bar veil: is alinofl: ripe, invites the chumo or Seward, who is 
appointed to make an eftimate of the value of each year’s product, to his houfe, enter¬ 
tains him in the raoft agreeable manner he can ; makes him a prefent, and then takes 
him to fee his corn. If the chumo is pleafed with the treat and prefent, he will give 
him a declaration or writing to witnefs that his ground which afforded five or fix facks 
of corn, did not yield fo many bufliels, and even of this it is the cuftom to abate fome- 
tbing v fo that our revenue did not increafe in proportion to our lands; and we 
found ourfelves often obliged to buy corn, which, indeed is not dear, for in fruitful 
years forty or fifty meafures weighing each about twenty-two pounds, may be purchafed 
for a crown. 

Befides the particular charge I had of the houfe of Fremona, I was appointed the 
patriarch’s grand-vicar, through the whole kingdom of Tigre. I thought that to dif- 
charge this office as I ought, it was incumbent on me to provide neceffaries as well for 
the bodies as the fouls of the converted Catholics. This labour was much increafcd 
by the famine which the graffioppers had brought that year upon the country. Our 
houfe was perpetually furrounded by fome of thofe unhappy people, whom want had 
compelled to abandon their habitations, and whofe pale cheeks and ineagre bodies were 
undeniable proofs of their mifery and diftrefs. All the relief I could poffibly afford 
them, could not prevent the death of fuch numbers that their bodies filled the 
highways; and to increafe our affliftion, the wolves having devoured the carcafes, and 
finding no other food fell upon the living ; their natural fiercenefs being fo increafed by 
hunger, that they dragged the children out of the very houfes. I faw myfelf a troop 
of wolves tear a child of fix years old in pieces before I or any one elfe could come to 
its affiftance. 
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While I was entirely taken up with the duties of my miniftry, the viceroy of Tigre 
received the commands of the emperor to fearch for the bones of Don Chriftopher de 
Gama : on this occafion it may not be thought impertinent to give fome account of the 
life and death of this brave and holy Portuguefe, who, after having been fuccefsful in 
many battles fell at laft into the hands of the Moors, and compleated that illuftrious life 
by a glorious martyrdom. 

CHAP. V, — The Adventures of the Portuguefe , and the Actions of Don Cbriftopber de 

Gama in Mthiopia . 

ABOUT the beginning of the fixteenth century, arofe a Moornear the Cape of 
Gardafui, who, by the a fli fiance of the forces fent him from Moca by the Arabs and 
Turks, conquered almoft ail Abyffinia, and founded the kingdom of Adel. He was 
called Mahomet Gragne or the Lame. When he had ravaged ^Ethiopia fourteen years, 
and was mafter of the greateft part of it, the Emperor David fent to implore fuccour 
of the King of Portugal, with a promife, that when thofe dominions were recovered 
which had been taken from him, he would entirely fubmit himfelf to the Pope, and 
refign the third part of his territqries to the Portuguefe. After many delays occalioned 
by the great diftance between Portugal and Abyffinia, and fome unfuccefsful attempts. 
King John the Third, having made Don Stephen de Gama, fon of the celebrated Don 
Vafco de Gama, viceroy of the Indies, gave him orders to enter the Red Sea in purfuit 
of the Turkilh gallies, and to fall upon them wherever he found them, even in the 
Port of Suez. The viceroy, in obedience to the King’s commands, equipped a powerful 
fleet, went on board himfelf, and cruized about the coaft without being able to difcover 
the Turkilh veffels. Enraged to find that with this great preparation he fhould be able 
to effeft nothing, he landed at Mazna four hundred Portuguefe, under the command of 
Don Chriftopher de Gama his brother: he was foon joined by fome Abyflins, who had 
not yet forgot their allegiance to their fovereign; and in his march up the country, was 
met by the Emprefs Helena, who received him as her deliverer. At fir ft nothing was 
able to Hand before the valour of the Portuguefe, the Moors were driven from one 
mountain to another, and were dillodged even from thofe places, which it Teemed almoft 
impoffibleto approach, even unmolefted by the oppofition of an enemy. 

Thefe fuccefles feemed to promife a more happy event, than that which followed 
them. It was now winter, a feafon in which, as the reader hath been already in¬ 
formed, it is almoft impoffible to travel in ^Ethiopia. The Portuguefe unadvisedly 
engaged themfelves in an enterprife, to march through the whole country, in order to 
join the Emperor, who was then in the moll remote part of his dominions. Mahomet, 
who was in poffeffion of the mountains, being informed by his fpies, that the Portu¬ 
guefe were but four hundred, encamped in the plain of Ball ut, and fent a meflage to 
the general, that he knew the Abyflins had impofed on the King of Portugal, which, 
being acquainted with their treachery, he was not furprifed at, and that in compaflion 
of the commander’s youth, he would give him and his men, if they would return, 
free paffage, and furnifh them with neceffaries; that he might confult upon the matter, 
and depend upon his word, reminding him however that it was not fafe to refufe his 
ofFer. 

The general prefented the ambaffador with a rich robe, and returned this gallant 
an Twer: “ That he, and his fellow foldiers were come with an intention to drive 
Mahomet out of thefe countries, which he had wrongfully ufurped ; that his prefent 
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defign was, inftead of returning back the way he came, as Mahomet advifed, to open 
himfelf a paffage through the country of his enemies that Mahomet fltould rather 
think of determining whether he would fight or yield up his ill-gotten territories, than 
of preferring meafures to him : that he put his whole confidence in the omnipotence 
of God, and the juftice of his caufe, and that to ffiew how juft a fenfe he had of 
Mahomet’s kindnefs, he took the liberty of prefenting him with a Iooking-glafs, and a 
pair cf pincers.” 

This anfwer, and the prefent, fo provoked Mahomet, who was at dinner when he 
received it, that he rofe from table immediately to inarch againft the Portuguefe, 
imagining he Ihould meet with no refiftance; and indeed any man, however brave, 
would have been of the fame opinion; for his forces confided of fifteen thoufand foot, 
befide a numerous body of cavalry, and the Portuguefe commander had but three 
hundred and fifty men, having loft eight in attacking fome paffes, and left forty at 
Mazna, to maintain an open intercourfe with the viceroy of the Indies. This little troop 
of our countrymen were upon the declivity of a hill near a wood; above them flood 
the Abyflins, who refolved to remain quiet fpe&ators of the battle, and to declare them- 
felves on that fide which fliould be favoured with viflory. 

Mahomet began the attack with only ten horfemen, againft whom as many Portuguefe 
were detached, who fired with fo much exa&nefs, that nine of the Moors fell, and the 
tenth with great difficulty made his efcape. This omen of good fortune gave the 
foldiers great encouragement; the aCtion grew hot, and they came at length to a 
general battle, but the Moors, difmayed by the advantages our men had obtained at 
lirft, were half defeated before the fight. The great fire of our muikets and artillery 
broke them immediately. Mahomet preferved his own life not without difficulty ; 
but did not lofe his capacity with the battle: he had (till a great number of troops 
remaining, which he rallied, and entrenched himfelf at Membret, a place naturally 
ftrong, with an intention to pafs the winter there, and wait for fuccours. 

The Portuguefe, who were more defirous of glory than wealth, did not encumber 
themfelves with plunder, but with the utmoft expedition purfued their enemies, in 
hopes of cutting them entirely off. This expectation was too fanguine: they found 
them encamped in a place naturally ahnoft inacceflible, and fo well fortified, that it 
would be no lefs than extreme raflinefs to attack them. They therefore entrenched 
themfelves on a hill over againft the enemies camp, and, though victorious, were under 
great difadvantages. They fee new troops arrive every day at the enemies camp, and 
their frnall number grew lefs continually, their friends at Mazna could not join them, 
they know not how to procure provifions, and could put no confidence in the Abyflins; 
yet recolleSing the great things atchieved by their countrymen, and depending on the 
Divine Protection, they made no doubt of furmounting all difficulties. 

Mahomet on his part was not idle; he folicited the affiftance of the Mahometan 
princes, preffed them with all the motives of religion, and obtained a reinforcement of 
two thoufand mufqueteers from the Arabs, and a train of artillery from the Turks. 
Animated with thefe fuccours, he marched out of his trenches to enter thofe of the 
Portuguefe, who received him with the utmoft bravery, deftroyed prodigious numbers 
of his men, and made many fallies with great vigour, but lofing every day fome of their 
finall troops, and moll of "their officers being killed, it waseafy to furround, and force 
them. 

Their general had already one arm broken, and his knee fluttered with a muiket- 
fliot, which made him unable to repair to all thofe places where his prefence was 
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neceffary to animate his foldiers. Valoiir was at length forced to fubmit to fuperiority 
of numbers, the enemy entered the camp, and put all to the fword. The general 
with ten more efcaped the Daughter, and by means of their horfes retreated to a wood, 
where they were foon difcovered by a detachment fent in fearch of them, and brought 
to Mahomet, who was overjoyed to fee his molt formidable enemy in his power, and 
ordered him to take care of his uncle and nephew, who were wounded, telling him, 
he ffould anfwer for their lives ; and, upon their death, taxed him with haftening it. 
The brave Portuguefe made no excufes, but told him, he came thither to deftroy 
Mahometans, and not to fave them. Mahomet enraged at this language, ordered a 
ftone to be put on his head, and expofed this great man to the inful ts and reproaches 
of the whole army : after this they inflicted various kinds of tortures on him, which 
he endured with incredible refohition, and without tittering the leaft complaint, praifing 
the mercy of God who had ordained him to fufFer in fuch a caufe. 

Mahomet, at Iaft fatisfied with cruelty, made an offer of fending him to the viceroy 
of the Indies, if he would turn Muffulman. The hero took fire at this propofol, and 
anfwered with the higheft indignation, that nothing fhould make him forfake his 
heavenly Mafter to follow an impoftor, and continued in the fevereft terms to vilify 
their falfe prophet, till Mahomet ftruck off his head. 

Nor did the refentment of Mahomet end here; he divided his body into quarters, 
and fent them to different places. The Catholics gathered the. remains of this glorious 
martyr, and interred them. Every Moor that paffed by threw a ftone upon his grave, 
and raifed in time fuch an heap, as I found it difficult to remove, when I went in fearch 
of thofe precious reliques. 

What I have here related of the death of Don Chriftopher de Gama, I was told by 
an old man, who was an eye-witnefs of it: and there is a tradition in the country, that 
in the place where his head fell, a fountain lprung up of wonderful virtue, which cured 
many difeafes otherwife paft remedy. 

CHAP. VI. — Mahomet continues the War , and is killed. The Stratagem of Peter- 

Lean. 

MAHOMET, that he might make the beft ufe of his victory, ranged over a great 
part of Abyffinia in fearch of the Emperor Claudius, who was then in the kingdom of 
Gambia. All places fubmitted to the Mahometan, whofe infolence increafed every 
day with his power j and nothing after the defeat of the Portuguefe was fuppofed able 
to put a ftop to the progrefs of his arms. 

The foldiers of Portugal, having loft their chief, reforted to the Emperor, who, 
though young, promifed great things, and told them, that fince their own general was 
dead, they would accept of none but himfelf. He received them with great kindnefs, 
and hearing of Don Chriftopher de Gama’s misfortune, could not forbear honouring 
with fome tears the memory of a man who had come fo far to his fuccour, and foil 
his life in his caufe. 

The Portuguefe, refolved at any rate to revenge the fate of their general, defired 
the Emperor to aflign them the poll oppofite to Mahomet, which was willingly granted 
them. That King, fluffed with his viftories, and imagining to fight was undoubtedly 
to conquer, fought all occafions of giving the Abyffins battle. The Portuguefe, who 
defired nothing more than to re*eftabliff their reputation by revenging the affront put 
upon them by the late defeat, advifed the Emperor to lay hold, on the firft opportunity 
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of fighting. Both parties joined battle with equal fury: the Porluguefe directed alj 
their force againfl that part where Mahomet was ported. Peter-Leon, who had been 
fervant to the general, fmgled the King out among the crowd, and fliot hitn into the 
head with his mufket. Mahomet, finding himfelf wounded, would have retired out 
of the battle, and was followed by Peter Leon till he fell down dead ; the Portuguefe, 
alighting from his horfe, cut off one of his ears. The Moors being now without a 
leader, continued the fight but a little time, and at length fled different ways in the 
utmoft diforder ; the Abyffins purfued them, and made a prodigious flaughter : one 
of them feeing the King’s body on the ground cut off his head, and prefented it to the 
Emperor; the fight of it filled the whole camp with acclamations, every one applauded 
the valour and good fortune of the Abyffin, and no reward was thought great enough 
for fo important a fervice. Peter Leon, having flood by fome time, afked, whether 
the King had but one ear ? if he had two, fays he, it feems likely that the man who 
killed him cut off one, and keeps it as a proof of his exploit. The Abyffin flood con- 
fufed, and the Portuguefe produced the ear out of his pocket; every one commended 
the flratagem, and the Emperor commanded the Abyflin to reflore all the preients he 
had received, and delivered them with many more to Peter Leon. 

I imagined the reader would not be difpleafed to’ be informed who this man was, 
whofe precious remains were fearched for by a viceroy of Tigre, at the command of 
the Emperor himfelf. The commiffion was direded to me, nor did I ever receive one 
that was more welcome on many accounts. I had con traded an intimate friendfhip 
with the Count de Vidigueira, viceroy of the Indies, and had been defired by him, 
when I took my leave of him, upon going to Melinda, to inform myfelf where his 
relation was buried, and to fend him fome of his reliques. 

The viceroy, fon-in-law to the Emperor, with whom I was joined in the commiffion, 
gave me many diftinguifhing proofs of his affection to me, and of his zeal for the 
Catholic religion. It was a journey of fifteen days, through a part of the country 
poffeffed by the Galles, which made it neceffary to take troops with us for our fecurityj 
yet, notwithflanding this precaution, the hazard of the expedition appeared fo great, 
that our friends bid us farewell with tears, and looked upon us as deftined to unavoid¬ 
able deftrudion. The viceroy had given orders to fome troops to join us on the road, 
fo that our little army grew ftrenger as we advanced. There is no making long 
marches in this country; an army here is a great city well peopled, and under exact 
government: they take their wives and children with them, and the camp hath its 
ilreets, its market places, its churches, courts of juftice, judges, and civil officers. 

Before they fet forward, they advertife the governors of provinces through which 
they are to pafs, that they may take care to fumilh what is neceflary for the fubfiftence 
of tile troops. Thefe governors give notice to the adjacent places, that the army is to 
march that way on fuch a day, and that they are affeffed fitch a quantity of bread, 
beer, and cows. The peafants are very exad in fupplying their quota, being obliged 
to pay double the value in cafe of failure; and very often when they have produced 
their full Ihare, they are told, that they have been deficient, and condemned to buy 
their peace with a large fine. 

When the providore has received thefe contributions, he divides them according to 
the number of perfons, and the want they are in: the proportion they obferve in this 
diftribution is twenty pots of beer, ten of mead, and one cow to an hundred loaves. 
The chief officers and perfons of note carry their own provilions with them, which I 
did too, though 1 afterwards found the precaution unneceffary, for I had often two 
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or three cows more than I wanted, which I bellowed on thofe whofe allowance fell 
Ihort. 

The Abyffins are not only obliged to maintain the troops in their march, but to 
repair the roads, to clear them, efpecially in the forefts, of brambles and thorns, and 
by all means poflible to facilitate the paffage of the army. They are, by long cuftom, 
extremely ready at encamping: as foon as they come to a place they think convenient 
to halt at, the officer that commands the vanguard, marks out with his pike the place 
for the King's or viceroy’s tent: every one knows his rank, and how much ground 
he (hall take up; fo the camp is formed in an inftant. 

CHAP. VII.— They difcover the Rdiques. Their Apprehenfton of the Gaiks. The 
Author converts a Criminal , and procures his Pardon. 

WE took with us an old Moor, fo enfeebled with age, that they were forced to 
carry him: he had feen, as I have faid, the fufferings and death of Don Chriftopher 
de Gama; and a Chriftian, who had often heard all thofe paffages related to his 
father, and knew the place where the uncle and nephew of Mahoniet were buried, 
and where they interred one quarter of the Portuguefe martyr. We often examined 
thefe two men, and always apart; they agreed in every circumlhmce of their relations, 
and confirmed us in our belief of them by leading us to the place where we took up the 
uncle and nephew of Mahoniet, as they had deferibed. With no fmall labour we 
removed the heap of flones which the Moors, according to their cuftom, had thrown 
upon the body, and difeovered the treafure we came in fearch of. Not many paces 
off was the fountain where they had thrown his head, with a dead dog, to raife a 
greater averfion in the Moors. 1 gathered the teeth and the lower jaw. No words 
can exprefs the extafies 1 was tranfported with, at feeing the reliques of fo great a 
man, and relieving that it had pleafed God to make me the inftrument of their pre- 
fervation, fo that one day, if our holy father the Pope fliall be fo pleafed, they may 
receive the veneration of the faithful. All burft into tears at the fight. We in¬ 
dulged a melancholy pleafure in reflecting what that great man had atchieved for the 
deliverance of Abyffinia, from the yoke and tyranny of the Moors j the voyages he 
had undertaken; the battles he had fought; the victories he had won; and the cruel 
and tragical death he had fuffered. Our firft moments were fo entirely taken up with 
thefe reflections, that we were incapable of confidering the danger we were in of 
being immediately furrounded by the Galles: but as foon as we awaked to that 
thought, we contrived to retreat as fait as we could: our expedition, however, was 
not fo great, but we faw them on the top of a mountain ready to pour down upon us. 
The viceroy attended us clofely with his little army, but had been probably not much 
more fecure than we, his force confifting only of foot, and the Galles entirely ot horfe, 
a fervice at which they are very expert. Our apprehenfions at laft proved to be need- 
lefs, for the troops we faw were of a nation at that time in alliance with the, Abylfins. 

Not caring, after this alarm, to ftay longer here, we fet out on our march back, 
and in our return, paffed through a village where two men, who had murdered a 
domeftic of the viceroy, lay under an arreft: as they had been taken in the faCt, the 
law of the country allowed that they might have been executed the fame hour, but 
the viceroy having ordered that their death fliould be deferred till his return, delivered 
them to the relations of the dead, to be difpofed of as they lhould think proper. 
They made great rejoicings all the night, on account of having it in their power to 
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revenge their relation; and the unhappy criminals had the mortification of {landing by, 
to behold this jollity, and the preparations made for their execution. 

The Abyffins have three different ways of putting a criminal to death; one way is. 
to bury him to the neck, to lay a heap of brambles upon his head, and to cover the 
whole with a great Hone. Another is to beat him to death with cudgels. A third, 
and the rnoft ufual, is to ftab them with their lances. The neareft relation gives the 
firft thruft, and is followed by all the reft according to their degrees of kindred ; and 
they to whom it does not happen to ftrike while the offender is alive, dip the points of 
their lances in his blood, to fhew that they partake in the revenge. It frequently 
happens, that the relations of the criminal are for taking the like vengeance for his 
death, and fometimes purfue this refolution fo far that all thofe who had any fliare 
in the profecution lofe their lives. 

I being informed that thefe two men were to die, wrote to the viceroy for his per- 
million to exhort them, before they entered into eternity, to unite themfelves to the 
church. My requell being granted, I applied myfelf to the men, and found one of 
them fo obflinate that he would not even afford me an hearing, and died in his error- 
The other I found more flexible, and wrought upon him fo far, that he came to my 
tent to be inftrufted. After my care of his eternal welfare had met with fuch fuccefs, 
I could not forbear attempting fomething for his temporal, and by my endeavours, 
matters were fo accommodated, that the relations were willing to grant his life on con¬ 
dition he paid a certain number of cows, or the value. Their firft demand was of 
a thoufand; he offered them five; they at lafl were fatisfied with twelve, provided 
they were paid upon the fpot. The Abyffins are extremely charitable ; and the 
women, on fuch occafions, will give even their necklaces, and pendants, fo that, with 
what I gave myfelf, I collected in the camp enough to pay the fine, and all parties: 
were content. 

CHAP. VIII.— The Viceroy is offended by his Wife. He complains to the Emperor , but 
•without Rcdrefs. He meditates a Revolt , raifes an Army , and makes an Attempt to 
feize upon the Author. 

WE continued our march, and the viceroy having been advertifed that fome troops 
had appeared in a hoflile manner on the frontiers, went againft them: I parted from 
him, and arrived at Fremona, where the Portuguefe expe&ed me with great im¬ 
patience. I repofited the bones of Don Chriftopher de Gama in a decent place, and 
font them the May following to the viceroy of the Indies, together with his arms 
which had been prefented me by a gentleman of Abyffmia, and a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, which that gallant Portuguefe always carried about him. 

The viceroy, during all the time he was engaged in this expedition, heard very 
provoking accounts of the bad condudt of his wife, and complained of it to the Em¬ 
peror, intreating him either to punifh his daughter himfelf, or to permit him to deliver 
her over to juftice, that, if Ihe was falfely accufed, flie might have an opportunity of 
putting her own honour and her hufband’s out of difpute. The Emperor took little 
notice of his fon-in-Iaw’s remonftrances; and, the truth is, the viceroy was foraewhat 
more nice in that matter than the people of rank in this country generally are. There 
are laws, it is true, againft adultery, but they feem to have been only for the meaner 
people, and the women of quality, efpecially the ouzoros, or ladies of the blood royal, 
are fo much above them, that their hufbands have not even the liberty of complaining ; 
and certainly to fupport injuries of this kind without complaining, requires a degree of 
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patience which few men can boaft of. The viceroy’s virtue was not proof againft this 
temptation, he fell into a deep melancholy, and refolved to be revenged on his father- 
in-law. He knew the prefen t temper of ths people, that tliofe of the greatefl intereft 
and power were by no means pleafed with the changes of religion, and only waited for 
a fair opportunity to revolt \ and that thefe difcontents were every where heightened by 
the monks and clergy. Encouraged by thefe reflexions, he was always talking of 
the juft reafons he had to complain of the Emperor, and gave them fufficient room to 
underhand, that if they would appear in his party, he would declare himlelf toi the 
ancient religion, and put himfelf at the head or thofe who fhould take arms in the de¬ 
fence of it.° The chief and aimed the only thing that hindered him from raifmg a for¬ 
midable rebellion, was the mutual diftruft they entertained of one another, each fearing, 
that as foon as the Emperor fliould publifh an aft of grace, or general amnefty^ the 
greateft part would lay down their arms and embrace it; and this fufpicion was imagined 
more reafonable of the viceroy than of any other* Notwithftanding this difficulty, the 
priefts, who interefted themfelves much in this revolt, ran with the utmoft earncltnefs 
from church to church, levelling their fermons againft the Emperor and the Catholic 
religion : and that they might have the better fuccefs in putting a flop to all eeclenai- 
ticalmnovafioiis, they came to a refolution of putting all the miflionaries to the hvord j 
and that the viceroy might have no room to hope for a pardon, they obliged him to 
give the firft wound to him that fliould fall into his hands. 

As I was the neareft, and by confequence the moft expofed, an order was immedi¬ 
ately iflued out for apprehending me, it being thought a good expedient to leize me, 
and force me to build a citadel, into which they might retreat if they fliould happen to 
meet with a defeat* The vicerov wrote to me to defire that I would come to him, he 
having, as he faid, an affair of the higheft importance to communicate. 

The frequent affemblies which the viceroy held had already been much talked of ; 
and I had received advice that he was ready for a revolt, and that my death was to be 
the firft fignal of an open war. Knowing that the viceroy had made many complaints 
of the treatment he received from his father-in-law, I made no doubt that he had Ionic 
ill defign in hand £ and yet could fcarce perfuade niyfelf that after all the tokens^ of 
friendfhip I had received from him he would enter into any meafures for deftroyiiig 
me. While I was yet in fufpenfe, I difpatched a faithful fervant to the viceroy with 
my excufe for difobeving him ; and gave the meffc^hger ft rift orders to obferve all that 
palled, and bring me an exaft account. 

This affair was of too great moment not to engage my utmoft endeavours to arrive 
at the moft certain knowledge of it, and to advertiie the court of the danger. 1 wrote 
therefore to one of our fathers, who was then near the Emperor, the be ft intelligence 
X could obtain of all that had pa (Ted, of the reports that were fpread through all this 
part of the empire, and of the difpofition which I difeovered in the people to a general 
defection ; telling him, however, that I could not yet believe that the viceroy, who 
had honoured me with his friendihip, and of whom I never had any thought but how to 
oblige him, could now have fo far changed his fentiments as to take away my life. 

The letters which 1 received by my fervant, and the affurances he gave that I need 
fear nothing, for that I was never mentioned by the viceroy without great marks of 
efteem, fo far confirmed me in my error, that 1 went from Fremona with a refolution 
to fee him, I did not refleX that a man who could fail in his duty to his King, his 
father-in-law, and his benefaXor, might without fcruple do the fame to a ftranger, 
though diftinguifhed as his friend ; and thus fanguine and unfufpeXing continued my 
tourney, £1111 receiving intimation from all parts to take care of myfelf; at length when 
' J 1 was 
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I was within a few days journies of the viceroy, I received a biHet in more plain 
and exprefs terms than any thing X had been told yet, charging me with extreme 
imprudence in putting myfelf into the hands of thofe men who had undoubtedly fworn to 
cut me off. 

I began upon this to diftruft the fincerity of the viceroy’s profefiions, and relolved, 
upon the receipt of another letter from the viceroy, to return diieftly . in this letter, 
having excufed himfelf for not waiting for my arrival, he defired me in terms very ftrong 
and prefling to come forward, and flay for him at his own houfe, afluring me, that he had 
given fuch orders for my entertainment as ihould prevent my being tired with living 
there. 1 imagined at firft that he had left feme fervants to provide for my reception, 
but being advertifed at the fame time, that there was no longer any doubt of the cer¬ 
tainty of his revolt, that the Galles were engaged to come to his affiftance, and that he 
was gone to fign a treaty with them; I was no longer mfufpence what meafures to take, 
but returned to Fremona. 

Here I found a letter from the Emperor, which prohibited me to go out, and the 
orders whichjie had fent through all thefe parts, direding them to arreft me wherever 
1 was found, "and to hinder me from proceeding on my journey. Thefe orders came 
too late to contribute to my prefervation, and this Prince’s goodnefs had been in vain, if 
God, whofe protection 1 have often had experience of in my travels, had not been my 
conduffor in this emergency. 

The Viceroy hearing that I was returned to my refidence, did not difcover any con¬ 
cern or chagrin as at a difappointment, for fech was Iiis privacy and diffiimilation, that 
the molt penetrating could never form any conjecture that could be depended on,, 
about his defigns, till every thing was ready for the execution of them. My fervant, 
a man of wit, was furprifed as well as every body elfe; and I Gan afcribe to nothing but 
a miracle, njy efcape from fo many fnares as he laid to entrap me. 

There happened during this perplexity of my affairs an accident of fmall confequence 
in itfelf, which yet I think deferves to be mentioned, as it lhews the credulity and 
ignorance of the Abyflins, I received a vifit from a religious, who paffed, though he 
was blind, for the mofl learned perfon in all that country}: he had]the whole fcriptures 
in his memory, but feetned to have been at more pains to retain, than underftand 
them; as he talked much, he often took occafion to quote them, and did it almoft 
always improperly: having invited him to fup and pafs the night with me, I fet before 
him fome excellent mead, which he liked fo well, as to drink feme what beyond the' 
bounds of exaft temperance: next day, to make fome return for his entertainment, 
he took upon him to- divert me with fome of thofe ftories which the monks amufe 
Ample people with, and told me of a devil that haunted a fountain, and ufed to make it 
his employment to plague the monks that came thither to fetch water, and continued 
his malice, till he was converted by the founder of their order, who found him no very 
ftubborn profelyte till they came to the point of circumcifion ; the devil was unhappily 
prepoflefled with a ftrong averfion from being eircumcifed, which however, by much 
perfuafion, he at laft agreed to, and afterwards taking a religious habit, died ten years 
after with great figns of fan&ity. He added another hiftory of a famous Abyflinian 
monk, who killed a devil two hundred feet high, ami only four feet thick, that 
ravaged all the country ; the peafants had a great defire to throw the dead carcafe 
from the top of a rock, but could not with all their force remove it from the place, but 
the monk drew it after him with all imaginable eafe, and puflied it down. This ftory 
was followed by another, of a young devil that became a religious of the famous 
monaftery of Aba Gatima, The good father would have favoured me with more rela¬ 
tions 
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tions of the fame kind, if 1 had been in the humour to have heard them, but, interrupt¬ 
ing him, I told him that all thefe relations confirmed what we had found by experience, 
that the monks of Abyffinia were no improper company for the devil. 

CHAP. IX. — The Viceroy is defcaied and hanged. The Author narrowly efcapes being 

poifoned. 

I DID not flay long at Fremona, but left that town and the province of Tigre, and 
foon found that I was very happy in that refolution, for fcarce had I left the place, 
before the viceroy came in perfon to put me to death, who, not finding me, as he 
expected, refolved to turn all his vengeance againft the father Gafpard Paes, a 
venerable man, who was grown grey in the millions of ^Ethiopia, and five other 
miffionaries newly arrived from the Indies: his defign was to kill them all at one time 
without fuffering any to efcape; he therefore fent for them all, but one happily being 
fick, another ftaid to attend him: to this they owed their lives, for the viceroy finding 
but four of them, fent them back, telling them he would fee them all together. The 
fathers, having been already told of his revolt, and of the pretences he made ufe of to 
give it credit, made no queftion of his intent to maffacre them, and contrived their efcape 
fo, that they got fafely out of his power. 

The viceroy difappointed in his fcheme, vented all his rage upon father Janies, 
whom the patriarch had given him as his confeffor; the good man was carried, bound 
hand and foot, into the middle of the camp ; the viceroy gave the firft ftab in the 
throat, and all the reft ftruck him with their lances, and dipped their weapons in his 
blood, promifing each other that they would never accept of any a& of oblivion or 
terms of peace, by which the Catholic religion was not abolilhed throughout 
the empire, and all thofe who profeffed it either banilhed or put to death. They then 
ordered all the beads, images, croffes, and reliques which the Catholics made ufe of to 
be thrown into the fire. 

The anger of God was now ready to fall upon his head for thefe daring and com¬ 
plicated crimes: the Emperor had already confiscated all his goods, and given the 
government of the kingdom of Tigre to Keba Chriftos, a good Catholic, who was fent 
with a numerous army to take poffeffion of it. As both armies were in fearch of each 
other, it was not long before they came to a battle. The revolted viceroy Tecla 
Georgis placed all his confidence in the Galles his auxiliaries. Keba Chriftos, who 
had marched with incredible expedition to hinder the enemy from making any intrench- 
ments, would willingly have refrelhed his men a few days before the battle, but 
finding the foe vigilant, thought it not proper to ftay till he was attacked, and there¬ 
fore refolved to make the firft onfet; then prefenting himfelf before his army without 
arms and with his head uncovered, allured them that fuch was his confidence in God’s 
protection of thofe that engaged info juft a caufe, that though he were in that condition 
and alone, he would attack his enemies. 

The battle began immediately, and of all the troops of Tecla Georgis only the Galles 
made any refiftance, the reft: abandoned him without ftriking a blow. The unhappy 
commander feeing all his fquadrous broken, and three hundred of the Galles, with 
twelve ecclefiaftics, killed on the fpot, hid himfelf in a cave, where he was found three 
days afterwards, with his favourite and a monk. When they took him, they cut off 
the heads of his two companions in the field, and carried him to the Emperor ; the 
procedure againft him was not long, and he was condemned to be burnt alive. Then 
imagining that, if he embraced the Catholic faith, the interceflion of the miffionaries, 

with 
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with the intreaties of his wife and children might procure him a paroon, he defir da 
Jefuit to hear his confefiion, and abjured his errors. The Emperor was mfiexib.e both 
■to the intreaties of his daughter, and the tears of his grand children, and all that could 
be obtained of him, was that the fenrence ihould be molhhed, and changed :ruo a 
condemnation to be hanged. Tecla Georgis renounced his abjuration, and at his death 
perfifted in his errors. Adero, his lifter, who had borne the greateft mare in his 1 evclt, 

was hanged on the fame tree fifteen days after. . ‘ 

I arrived not long after at the Emperor’s court, and had the honour ot kifr.ag ms 
hands; but Raid not longing place, where no miffinnary ought to linger, unleis 
obliged by the moft preffing neceffity : but being ordered by my iuperiors into me 
kingdom of Damote, I fet out on my journey, and on the road was in great danger 
of loftng my life by my curiofity of tailing an herb which 1 found near a brook, and 
■which, though I had often heard of it, 1 did not know. It bears a great refemblance to 
Our raddifhes, the leaf and colour were beautiful, and the tafte not unpleaiant; it came into 
my mind when I began to chew it, that perhaps it might be that venomous herb, agamit 
which no antidote had yet been found, but perfuading myfelt afterwards that tr.y tears 
were merely chimerical, I continued to chew it, till a man accidentally meeting me, and 
feeing me with a handful of it, cried out to me, that I was poifoned ; 1 had happily not 
fwallowed any of it, and throwing out what 1 had in my mouth, l returned God thanks 

for this inftance of his protection. r 

I croffed the Nile the firft time in my journey to the kingdom of Damote; my pa* _ 
f a n-e brought into my mind all that I had read either in ancient or modern writers, or 
thts celebrated river .; I recollected the great expences at which lome Emperors had 
endeavoured to gratify their curiofity of knowing the fources of this mighty ft ream,, 
which nothing but their little acquaintance with the Abyffms made fo difficult to be 
found. I palfed the river within two days journey of its head, near a wide plain,- 
which is entirely laid under water when it begins to overflow the banks. Us channel 
is even here fo wide, that a bail-ihot from a mulket can fcarce reach the farther bank, 
Here is neither boat nor bridge, and the river is fo full of hippopotames, or river 
horfes, and crocodiles, that it is impoffible to fwim over without danger of being de¬ 
voured. The only way of paffing it is upon floats, which they guide as well as they 
can with long poles. Nor is even this way without danger, for thefe deftru&ive ammais 
overturn the floats, and tear the pafiengers in pieces. The river horfe, which lives 
only on grafs and branches of trees, is fatisfted with killing the men, but the crocodile 
being more voracious, feeds upon the carcafes. _ 

But fince I am arrived at the banlcs of this renowned river, which I have paued 
and repaffed fo many times; and fince all that 1 have read of the nature of its waters, 
and the caufes of its overflowing, is full of fables, the reader may not be difpleafed to 
find here an account of what I faw myfelf, or was told by the inhabitants. 

CHAP. X. — A Dtfcription of the Nile, 

THE Nile, which the natives call Abavi, that is, the Father of Waters, nfes firft 
in Sacala, a province of the kingdom of Goiama, which is one of the moft fruitful and 
agreeable of alt the Abylfinian dominions. This province is inhabited by a nation of 
the Agaus, who call, but only call themfelves Chriftians, for by daify intci marriages 
they have allied themfelves to the Pagan Agaus, and adopted all their cuftoms an 
ceremonies. Thefe two nations are very numerous, fierce, and unconquerable, m a- 

biting a country full of mountains, which are covered with woods, and hollowed y 
vol. xv. - • natuie 
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nature into vaft caverns, many of which are capable of containing feveral numerous 
families, and hundreds of cows: to thefe recelles the Agaus betake themfelves, when 
they are driven out of the plain, where it is alnaoft impoflible to find them, and cer¬ 
tain ruin to purfue them. This people increales extremely, every man being allowed 
fo many wives as he hath hundreds of cows, and it is fcldotn that the hundreds are 
required to be complete. 

In the eaftern part of this kingdom, on the declivity of a mountain, whofe defcent is 
fo cafy that it feems a beautiful plain, is that fource of the Nile which has been fought 
after at fo much expence of labour, and about which fuch variety of conjefturcs hath 
been formed without fuccefs. This fpring, or rather thefe two fprings, are two holes, 
each about two feet diameter, a Hone's cad diftant from each other, the one is but 
about five feet and a half in depth, at leaft we could not get our plummet farther, 
perhaps becaufe it was Hopped by roots, for the whole place is full of trees ; of the 
other, which is fomewhat lefs, with a line of ten feet we could find no bottom, and 
were allured by the inhabitants that none ever had been found. It is believed here, 
that thefe fprings are the vents of a great fubterraneous lake, and they have this cir- 
cumHance to favour their opinion, that the ground is always moifi and fo foft that 
the water boils up under foot as one walks upon it; this is more vifible after rains, 
for then the ground yields and finks fo much, that I believe it is chiefly fupported by 
the roots of trees, that are interwoven one with another: fuch is the ground round 
about thefe fountains. At a little diflance to the fouth, is a village named Guix, 
through which the way lies to the top of the mountain, from whence the traveller dif- 
covers a vafl extent of land, which appears like a deep valley,though the mountain rifes 
fo imperceptibly that thofe who go up or down it are fcarce lenfible of any declivity. 

On the top of this mountain is a little hill which the idolatrous Agaus have in great 
veneration : their priefi calls them together at this place once a year, and having 
facrificed a cow, throws the head into one of the fprings of the Nile; after which 
ceremony, every one facrifices a cow or more, according to their different degrees of 
wealfh or devotion. The bones of thefe cows have already formed two mountains of 
confiderable height, which afford a fufficient proof that thefe nations have always paid 
their adorations to this famous river. They eat' thefe facrifices with great devotion, as 
flefh confecrated to their Deity. Then the prieff anoints himielf with the greafe and 
tallow of the cows, and fits down on an heap of Hraw, on the top and in the middle of 
a pile which is prepared, they fet fire to it, and the whole heap is confumed without 
any injury to the prieff, who while the fire continues, harangues the Handers by, and 
confirms them in their prefent ignorance and fuperffition. When the pile is burnt, 
and the difeourfe at an end, every one makes a large prefent to the prieff, which is the 
grand defign of this religious mockery. 

To return to the courfe of the Nile : its waters, after thefirft rife, run to the eaftward 
for about a mulket-ftiot, then turning to the north, continue hidden in the grafs and 
weeds for about a quarter of a league, and difcover themfelves for the firft time among 
fome rocks; a fight not to be enjoyed without foine pleafure, by thofe who have read 
the fabulous accounts of this dream delivered by the ancients, and the vain conjeftures 
and reafonings which have been formed upon its original, the nature of its water, its 
catarafts, and its inundations, all which we are now entirely acquainted with, and eye- 
wineffes of. 

Manv interpreters of the holy fcriptures pretend that Gihon, mentioned in Genelis, 
is no other than the Nile, which encompaffeth all ./Ethiopia j but as the Gihon had 
its fource from the terreftvial paradife, and we know that the Nile rifes in the country 
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of the Agaus, it will be found, 1 believe, no fmall difficulty to conceive how the fame 
river could arife from two fources fo diftant from each other, or how a river from fo 
low a fource fliould fpring up and appear in a place perhaps the higheft in the world ; 
for if we confider, that Arabia and Paleftine are in their fituation almoft level with 
Egypt; that Egypt is as low, if compared with the kingdom of Dambia, as the deepen: 
valley in regard of the higheft mountain, that the province of Sacala is yet more ele¬ 
vated than Dambia; that the waters of the Nile mull either pafs under the Red Sea, or 
take a great compafs about, we fliall find it hard to conceive fuch an attractive power m 
the earth, as may be able to make the waters rife through the obftruftion of io much 
fand from places fo low, to the molt lofty region of ^Ethiopia. 

But leaving thefe difficulties, let us go on to defcribe the courfe of the Nile. It 
rolls away from its fource with fo inconfiderable a current, that it appears un¬ 
likely to efcape being dried up by the hot feafon, but foon receiving an increafe from 
the Gemma, the Keltu, the Branfu, and other tefs rivers, it is of fuch a breadth in the 
plain of Boad, which is not above three days journey from its fource, that a ball (hot 
from a mulket will fcarce fly from one bank to the other. Here it begins to run 
northwards, deflecting, however, a little towards the eaft, for the fpace of nine or ten 
leagues, and then enters the fo much talked of Lake of Dambia, called oy the natives 
Barhar Sena, the Refemblance of the Sea, or Bahar Dambia, the Sea of Dambia. It 
crofies this lake only at one end, with fo violent a rapidity, that the waters of the Nile 
may be diftinguiflied though all the paflage, which is fix leagues. Here begins the 
greatnefs of the Nile. Fifteen miles farther, in the land of Alata, it ruflies precipi¬ 
tately from the top of a high rock, and forms one of the moft beautiful water-falls in 
the world : I paffed under it without being wet; and refting myfelf there, for the fake 
of the coolnels, was charmed with a thou fand delightful rainbows, which the fun- 
beams painted on the water in all their lhining and lively colours. The fall of this 
mighty ftream from fo great a height makes a noife that may be heard to a confider- 
able diftance; but I could not obferve that the neighbouring inhabitants were at all deaf. 
1 converfed with feveral, and was as eafily heard by them, as I heard them. The mill 
thatrifes from this fall of water may be feen much farther than the noife can be heard. 
After this catarad the Nile again colleges its fcattered ftream among the rocks, which 
feem to be disjoined in this place only to afford it a paflage. T hey are fo near each 
other that, in my time, a bridge of beams, on which the whole Imperial army paffed, 
was laid over them. Sultan Segued hath fince built here a bridge of one arch in the 
lame place, for which purpofe he procured mafons from India. This bridge, which 
is the firft the Abyflins have feen on the Nile, very much facilitates a communication 
between the provinces, and encourages commerce among the inhabitants of his empire. 

Here the river alters its courfe, and paffes through many various kingdoms ; on the 
eaft it leaves Begmeder, or the Land of Sheep, fo called from great numbers that are 
bred there, beg, in that language, fignifying ffieep, and vieder, a country. It then 
waters the kingdoms of Amhara, Olaca, Choaa, and Damoc, which lie on the left fide, 
and the kingdom of Goiama, which it bounds on the right, forming by its windings a 
kind of peninfula. Then entering Bezamo, a province of the kingdom of Damot, and 
Gamarchaufa, part of Goiama, it returns within a fhort day's journey of its fpring ; 
though to purfue it through all its mazes, and accompany it round the kingdom of 
Goiama, is a journey of twenty-nine days. So far. and a few days journey farther, 
this river confines itfelf to Abyffinia, and then paffes into the bordering countries of 
Fazulo and Ombarca. 
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Thefe v ^ft regions we have little knowledge of: they are Inhabited by nations en¬ 
tirely different from the Abyffins; their hair is like that of the other blacks, fhott and 
curled. In the year 1615 , Raffela C hr iff os, lieutenant-general to Sultan Segued, 
entered thofe kingdoms with his army in an hoftile manner; but being able to get 
no intelligence of the condition of the people, and aftonifhed at their unbounded extent, 
he returned, without daring to attempt any thing. 

As the empire of the Abyffins terminates at thefe defarts, and as I have followed 
the courfe of the Nile no farther, I here leave it to range over barbarous kingdoms, 
and convey wealth and plenty into Egypt, which owes to the annual inundations of 
this river its envied fertility* I know not any thing of the reft of its paffage, bm that 
it receives great increafes from many other rivers; that it has feveral catarafts like 
the fir!! already defcribed, and that few fifli are to be found in it, which fearcity, 
doubtlefs, is to be attributed to the river-horfes, and crocodiles, which deftroy the 
weaker inhabitants of thefe waters, and fomething may be allowed to the cataracts, it 
being difficult for fifh to fall fo far without being killed. 

Although fome who have travelled in Afia and Africa have given the world their 
defcriptions of crocodiles and hippopotamus or river-horfe ; yet as the Nile has at leaf! as 
great numbers of each as any river in the world, I cannot but think my account of it 
would be imperfeCt without fome particular mention of thefe animals. 

The crocodile is very ugly, having no proportion between his length and thieknefs ; 
he hath fhort feet, a wide mouth, with two rows of (harp teeth, ft an ding wide from 
each other, a brown Ann fo fortified with fcales even to his nofe, that a mulket-ball 
cannot penetrate it. His fight is extremely quick and at a great diftance. In the 
water he is daring and fierce, and will feize on any that are fo unfortunate as to be 
found by him bathing, who, if they efcape with life, are alrnoft fure to leave fome limb 
in his mouth. Neither nor any with whom I have converfed about the crocodile, 
have ever feen him weep, and therefore I take the liberty of ranking all that hath been 
told us of his tears, amongft the fables which are only proper to amufe children. 

The hippopotamus or river-horfe, grazes upon the land, and broufes on the ftirubs,yet 
is no lefs dangerous than the crocodile* He is the fize of an ox, of a brown colour 
without any hair, his tail is fhort, his neck long, and his head of an enormous bignefs ; 
his eyes are fmall, his mouth wide, with teeth half a foot long ; he hath two tufks like 
thofe of a wild boar, but larger; his legs are fliort, and his feet part into four toes. 
It is ea r y to obferve from this description that he hath no refemblance of an horfe, and 
indeed nothing could give occafion to the name, but fome likenefs in his ears, and his 
neighing and fnorfing like an horfe when he is provoked, or raifes his head out of water* 
His hide is fo hard that a mufket fired clofe to him can only make a flight impreffion, 
and the beft tempered lances puftied forcibly againft him are either blunted or jfhivered, 
unlefs the affailant has the Ikill to make his thruft at certain parts which are more 
tender. There is great danger in meeting him, and the beft way is, upon fuch an 
accident, to ftep afide, and let him pafs by. The flifti of this animal doth not differ 
from that of a cow, except that it is blacker and harder to digeft* 

The ignorance, which w^e have hitherto been in, of the original of the Nile, hath 
yiven many authors an opportunity of prefenting us very gravely with their various 
fyftems and conjeftures about the nature of its waters, and the reafon of its over- 
flows* 

It is eafy to cbferve how many empty hypothefes and idle reafonings the phenome¬ 
nons of this river have put mankind to iheexpence of* Yet there are people 1 q bigoted 
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to antiquity, as not to pay any regard to the relation of travellers who have been upon 
the fpot, and by the evidence of their eyes can confute all that the ancients have 
written. It was difficult, it was even impoffible to arrive at the fource of the Nile, by 
tracing its channel from the month j and all who ever attempted it, having been (lopped 
by the cataracts, and imagining none that followed them could pafs farther, have taken 
the liberty of entertaining us with their own fiflions. 

It is to be remembered like wife that neither the Greeks nor Romans, from whom 
we have received all our information, ever carried their arms into this part of the 
world, or ever heard of multitudes of nations that dwell upon the banks of this vaft: 
river; that the countries where the Nile rifes, and thofe through which it runs, have 
no inhabitants but what are favage and uncivilized ; that before they could arrive at its 
head, they mull furmount the infuperable obftacles of imparffable forefts, inacceffible 
cliffs, and defarts crowded with beafts of prey, fierce by nature, and ragmg for wane 
of fuftenance. Yet if they who endeavoured with fo much ardour to difeover the 
fpring of this river, had landed at Mazna on the eoaft of the Red Sea, and marched a 
lirtle more to the fouth than the fouth-weft, they might perhaps have gratified their 
curiofity at lets expence, and in about twenty days might have enjoyed the defired fight 
of the fources of the Nile. 

But this difeovery was referred for the invincible bravery of our noble countrymen, 
who not difeouraged by the dangers of a navigation in feas never explored before, have 
fubdued kingdoms and empires where the Greek and Roman greatnefs, where the 
names of Caefar and Alexander were never heard of: who firft (leered an European 
fhip into the Red Sea through the Gulf of Arabia and the Indian ocean ; who have 
demoliffied the airy fabricks of renowned hypothefes, and detected thofe fables which 
the ancients rather chofe ro invent of the fources of the Nile, than to confels their 
ignorance. I cannot help fufpending my narradon to reflect a little on the ridiculous 
fpeculations of thofe fvvelling phiiofophers, whofe arrogance would preferibe laws to 
nature, and fubjeft thofe aftondhing effects which we behold daily, to their idle 
reafonings, and chimerical rules. Prefumptuous imagination! that has given being to 
fuch numbers of books, and patrons to fo many various opinions about the overflows of 
the Nile. Some of thefe theories have been pleafed to declare it as their favourite 
notion, that this inundation is caufed by high winds which flop the current, and fo 
force the water to rife above its banks, and fpread over all Egypt. Others pretend a 
fubterraneous communication between the ocean and the Nile, and that the fea being 
violently agitated fwells the river. Many have imagined ihemfelves bleffed with the 
difeovery when they have told us, that this mighty flood proceeds from the melting of 
ftiow on the mountains of ^Ethiopia, without reflefting that this opinion is contrary to 
the received notion of all the ancients, who believed that the heat was fo excejfive 
between the tropics that no inhabitant could live there. So much fnow and fo great' 
heat are never met with in the fame region j and indeed I never faw fnow in Abyfiinia, 
except on Mount Semen in the kingdom of ligre, very remote from the Nile, and on. 
Namera, which is indeed not far diftanr, but where there never falls fnow fufficient to 
wet the foot of the mountain, when it is melted. 

To the immenfe labours and fatigues of the Portuguefe mankind is indebted for the 
knowledge of the real caufe of thefe inundations fo great and fo regular. Their 
obfemnons inform us, that Abyffmia where the Nile rifes, and waters vaft tracts of 
land, is full of mountains, and in its natural fituation much higher than Egypt ; that 
all the winter, from June to September, no day is without rain ; that the Nile receives 
in its courfeall the rivers, brooks and torrents which fall from thofe mountains; thefe 
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lieceffarily fivell it above the banks, and fill the plains of Egypt with the in-mdittic- 
This comes regularly about the month of July, or three weeks after the beginn ig oi 
rainy feafon in ^Ethiopia. The different degrees of this flood are fiich certain : idic¬ 
tions of the fruitfulnefs or fterilityof the enfuing year, that it is publicly proclaim 1 ; ; 
Cairo how much the water hath gained each night. This is all I have to inform he 
reader of concerning the Nile, which the ^Egyptians adored as the Deity, in w -f- 
choice it was to blefs them with abundance, or deprive them of the neceffaries o r 
life. 

CHAP. XI. — The Author difcovsrs & Hof age over the Nik. Is Cent into the Province ‘ 
J Agonus which he gives a Defer.iption of. His Succefs in his Miffzon. The Simian n 
of the Monks to encourage the Soldiers. The Author narrowly efcapes being burned. 

WHEN I was to crofs this river at Boad, I durft not venture tnyfclf on the floats 
I have already fpoken of but went up higher in hopes of finding a more commodious 
paffage. I had with me three or four men that were reduced to the fame difficulty with 
my e. . hi one part feeing people on the other fide, and remarking that the water was 

a t ? d that th ® r ^ ks a ” d trees > which g rew very thick there, contributed to 
facilitate the attempt, I leaped from one rock to another, till I reached the oppofite 
bank, to the great amazement of the natives themfel ves, who never had tried thatway - 

^gr o ?Fath™TrSe. We ^ ** ’ a ° d U hath been caBcd f ™e the 

,7^ P l ‘ ovince oi: the kingdom of Damot, which I wasafligned to by my fuperior is 
called Ligonus, and is perhaps one of the moft beautiful and agreeable places in the 
bi°h d . a,r , J s healthfut and temperate, and all the mountains, 8 which are not very 
high, fliaded with cedars. They fow and reap here in every feafon the ground k 
always producing, and the fruits ripen throughout the year ; fo great, fo channing is 

tbe whole re £ 10 ? feet . ns a garden laid out and cultivated only 8 to 
? K f t’F doubt whet J ler even the imagination of a painter has yet conceived a landfcape 
as beautifu 1 as I have feen, The forefts have nothing uncouth or favage, and feem on\v 
planted for fliade and coolnefs. Among a prodigious number of trees which fill thm/ 
there ts one tad which I have feen in nS other pface, and to which“e W non^h t 
beare any refemblance. This tree, which the natives call mfitt, is wonderfully ufeful 1 

ft 5 he P-- of the leavSI SKSJ4a“Sg.ed J3£53k td'Xta 
which, if tranfplanted, will take root, and grow to^ tree Th^AhJJr “ fpr ° k Ur ’ 

^n^VltmCit** 0 ’"S’§“ e 5 T’ fV" ,his ~ String 

ofauhenof 

a is. YtESrji *c »5T“f i duri , ngtha ' time »«— 

moll confiderable in the whde cTuntrv ^tf ^ , Wlth Cfidar ’ whi <* is the 

the nuflion, which I was always p,a«4 
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any extraordinary fuccefs, at firft, for I found the people inflexibly obftmate in their 
opinions, even to fo great a degree, that when I firfl; publifhed the Emperor’s edict, 
requiring all his fubje&s to renounce their errors, and unite themfelves to the Roman 
church, there were Come monks, who, to the number of fixty, chofe rather to die 
by throwing themfelves headlong from a precipice, than obey their fovereign’s 
commands: and in a battle fought between thefe people that adhered to the religion 
of their anceftors, and the troops of Sul tan Segued, fix hundred religious placing theni- 
felves at the head of their men, marched towards the Catholic army with the ftones of 
the altars upon their heads, afluring their credulous followers, that the Emperor’s 
troops would immediately at the fight of thofe ftones fall into diforder and turn their 
backs; but, as they were fome of the firfl; that fell, their death had a great influence 
upon the people, to undeceive them, and make them return to the truth. Many were 
converted after the battle, and when they had embraced the Catholic faith, adhered to 
that with the fame conftancy and firmnefs with which they had before perfifted in their 
errors. 

The Emperor had fent a viceroy into this province, whofe firm attachment to the 
Roman church, as well as great abilities in military affairs, made him a perfon very 
capable of executing the orders of the Emperor, and of fupprefling any infurreftion 
that might be raifed, to prevent thofe alterations in religion which they were defigned to 
promote: a farther view in the choice of fo warlike a deputy, was, that a flop might be 
put to the inroads of the Galles, who had killed one viceroy, and in a little time after 
killed this. 

It was our cuftom to meet together every year about cliriftmas, not only that we 
might comfort and entertain each other, but like wife that we might relate the progrefs 
and fuccefs of our millions, and concert all meafures that might farther the converfion 
of the inhabitants. This year our place of meeting was the Emperor’s camp, where 
the patriarch and fuperior of the millions were. I left the place of my abode, and took 
in my way four fathers, that refided at the diftance of two days, journey, fo that the 
company, without reckoning our attendants, was five. There happened nothing 
remarkable to us till the laft night of our journey, when taking up our lodging at a 
place belonging to the Emprefs, a declared enemy to all Catholics, and in particular, to 
the miflionaries, we met with a kind reception in appearance, and were lodged in a 
large ftone houfe covered with wood and ftraw, which had flood uninhabited fo long, 
that great numbers of red ants had taken poffelfion of it; thefe, as foon as we were laid 
down, attacked us on all fides, and tormented us fo inceflantly that we were obliged to 
call up our domeftics. Having burnt a prodigious number of thefe troublefome 
x "animals, we tried to compofe ourfelves again, but had fcarce clofed our eyes before we 
were awaked by the fire that had feized our lodging: our fervants, who were, 
fortunately, not ail gone to bed, perceived the fire as foon as it began, and informed me 
who lay neareft the door. I immediately alarmed all the reft, and nothing was thought 
of but how to fave ourfelves and the little goods we had, when to our great aftonifh- 
menr, we found one of the doors barricaded in fttch a manner that we could not open 
it; nothing now could have prevented our perifhing in the flames had not thofe who 
kindled them omitted to fatten that door near which I was lodged. We were no 
longer in doubt that the inhabitants of the town had laid a train, and fet fire to a 
neighbouring houfe, in order to confume us; their meafures were fo well laid, that the 
houfe was in alhes in an inftant, and three of our beds were burnt which the violence 
of the flame would not allow us to carry away. We fpent the reft of the night in the 
moll difinal apprehenfions, and found next morning that we had juftly charged the 
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inhabitants with the defign of deftroying us, for the place was entirely abandoned, and 
thofe that were confcious of the crime, had fled from the punifliment. We continued 
our journey, and came to Gorgara, where we found the fathers met, and the Emperor 
with them. , 

GHAP. "XII .—The Author is fent into Tigre, is in danger of being poifoned by the 

Breath of a Serpent; is f ang by a Serpent. Is almoji killed by eating Anchoy. The 
■ People cvnfpire againjl the MiJJionaries , and diflrefs them . 

MY fuperiors intended to fend me into the fartheft parts of the empire, but the 
Emperor over-ruled that defign, and remanded me to Tigre where! hadrefided before; 

I palfed in my journey by Ganete Ilhos, a palace newly built, and made agreeable by 
beautiful gardens, and had the honour of paying my refpe&s to the Emperor who had 
retired thither, and receiving from him a large prefent for the finifhing of an hofpital, 
which had been begun in the kingdom of Tigre. After having returned him thanks, I 
continued my way, and in eroding a defart two days journey over, was in great danger 
of my life, for, as I lay on the ground, 1 perceived myfelf feized with a pain 
which forced me to rife, and faw about four yards from me one of thofe ferpents that 
dart their poifon at a diftance; although I rofe before he came very near me, I yet 
felt the effects of his poifonous breath, and, if I had Iain a little longer, had certainly 
died ; Ihadrecourfe to bezoar, a fovereign remedy againft thefe poifons, which I always 
carried about me. Thefe ferpents are not long, but have a body fhort and thick, and 
their bellies fpeckled with brown, black, and yellow; they have a wide mouth, with 
which they draw in a great quantity of air, and having retained it fome time, ejetl it with 
fuch force, that they kill at four yards diftance; I only efcaped by being fomewhat 
farther from him. This danger however was not much to be regarded in comparifoa 
of another which my negligence brought me into. As I was picking up a Ikin that lay 
upon the ground, I was flung by a ferpent, that left his fting in my finger, I at lealt 
picked an extraneous fubftance about the bignefs of an hair, out of the wound which I 
imagined was the fling. This flight wound I took little notice of, till my arm grew 
inflamed all over; in a fhort time the poifon infeCted my blood, and I felt the moft terri¬ 
ble convulfions which were interpreted as certain figns that my death was near, and 
inevitable. I received now no benefit from :bezoar, the horn of the unicorn, or any 
of the ulual antidotes, but found myfelf obliged to make ufe of an extraordinary remedy 
which I fubmitted to with extreme reluctance; this iubtniffion and obedience brought 
the blefling of Heaven upon me; neverthelefs I continued indifpofed a lone time, and 
had many fymptoms which made me fear that all the danger was not yet over.: I then 
took cloves of garlick, though with a great averfion both from the tafte and fmell; I * 
was in this condition a whole month, .always in pain, and raking medicines the moft 
naufeous in the world, at length youth and an happy conftitution furmounted the ma¬ 
lignity, and I recovered my former health. 

I continued two years at my refideacefn Tigre, entirely taken up with the duties of 
the million, preaching, confefTing,baptifmg, and enjoyed a longer quiet and repofe than I 
had ever done fince I left Portugal. During this time one of our fathers, being always 
fick, and of a conftitution which the air of Abyffinia was very hurtful to, obtained a 
permiffion from our fuperiors to return to the Indies; I was willing to accompany him 
through part of his way, and went with him over a defart, at no great diftance from my 
refidence, where I found many trees loaded with a kind of fruit, called by the natives 
anchoy, about the bignefs of an apricot, and very yellow, which is much eaten without 
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afty ill effect. I therefore made no fcruple of gathering and eating it, without knowing 
that the inhabitants always peeled it, the rind being a violent purgative: fo that eaing 
the fruit and fkin together I fell into fuch a diforder as almoft brought me to my end. 
The ordinary dofe is fix of thefe rinds, and I had devoured twenty. 

I removed from thence to Debaroa, fifty-four miles nearer the fea, and croffed in my 
way the defart of the province of Saraoe. The country is fruitful, pleafant, and popu¬ 
lous ; there are greater numbers of Moors in thefe parts than in any other province of 
Abyffinia ; and the Abyflins of this country are not much better than the Moors. 

I was at Debaroa when the profecution was firft fet on foot againft the Catholics, 
Sultan Segued, who had been fo great a favourer of us, was grown old, and his fpirit and 
authority decreafed with his ftrength. His fon who was arrived at manhood, being 
weary of waiting fo long for the crown he was to inherit, took occafion to blame 
his father’s conduct, and found fome reafon for cenfuring all his aftions; he even 
proceeded fo far as to give orders fometimes contrary to the Emperor’s. He had 
embraced the Catholic religion, rather through complaifance than conviction, or 
inclination; and many of the Abyflins who had done the fame, waited only for an 
opportunity of making public profellion of the ancient erroneous opinions, and of 
re-uniting them Pelves to the church of Alexandria. So artfully can this people dilfem- 
ble their fentiments, that we had not been able hitherto to diftinguifli our real front 
our pretended favourers, but as foon as this Prince began to give evident tokens of 
his hatred, even in the life-time of the Emperor, we faw all the courtiers and 
governors who had treated us with fuch a fhew of friendfhip declare againft us, and 
perfecute us as difturbers of the public tranquillity, who had come into ./Ethiopia 
with no other intention than to abolifh the ancient laws and cuftoms of the 
country, to low divifions between father and fon, and preach up a revolution. 

After haying borne all forts of affronts and ill treatments, we retired to our houfe at 
Fremona, in the midft of our countrymen, who had been fettling round about us a 
long time, imagining we fhould be more fecure there, and that at leaft during the life 
of the Emperor, they would not come to extremities or proceed to open force. I laid 
fome ftrefs upon the kindnefs which the viceroy of Tigre had fhown to us, and in par¬ 
ticular to me; but was foon convinced that thofe hopes had no real foundation, for he 
was one of the moll violent of our perfecutors. He feized upon all our lands, and 
advancing with his troops to Fremona, blocked up the town. The army had not 
been Rationed there long before they committed all forts of diforders; fo that one day 
a Portuguefe, provoked beyond his tertiper at the infolence of fome of them, went 
out with his four fons, and wounding feveral of them, forced the reft back to their 
camp. 

We thought we had good reafon to apprehend an attack; their troops were in- 
creafing, our town was furrounded, and on the point of being forced: our Portuguefe 
therefore, thought, that without flaying till the lafl extremities, they might lawfully 
repel one violence by another, and fallying out to the number of fifty, wounded about 
threefcore of the Abyflins, and had put them to the fword, but that they feared it 
might bring too great an odium upon our cauie, The Portuguefe were fome of them 
wounded, but happily none died on either fide. 

1 hough the times were by no means favourable to us, every one blamed the con¬ 
duct of the viceroy; and thofe who did not commend our aCtion, made the neceffity 
we were reduced to of felf-defence an excufe for it. The viceroy’s principal defign 
was to get my per fon into his poffeffion, imagining that if I was once in his power, all 
tjie Portuguefe would pay him a blind obedience. Having been unfuccefsful in his 
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attempt by open force, he made ufe of the arts of negociation, but with an event not 
more to his fatisfafUon. This viceroy being recalled, a fon-in daw of the Emperor's 
fucceeded, who treated us even worfe than his predeceffbr had done. 

When he entered upon his command, he loaded us with kindneffes, giving us fo 
many afluranees of his protection, that while the Emperor lived we thought him one of 
our friends ; but no fooner was our protestor dead, than this man pulled off his malk* 
and quitting all lhame, let us fee that neither the fear of God nor any other confider- 
ation was capable of reftraining him when we were to be di ft refled. The perfecudon 
then becoming general, there was no longer any place of fecurity for us in Abyflinia, 
where we were looked upon by all as the authors of all the civil commotions* and many 
councils were held to determine in what manner they fhould difpofe of us. Several 
were of opinion that the beft way would be to kill u$ all at once, and affirmed that no 
other means were left of re-eftabufhing order and tranquillity in the kingdom. 

Others, more prudent, were not for putting us to death with fo little confideration, 
but advifed that we Should be banifhed to one of the ifles of the Lake of Dambia, an 
affiiftion more fevere than death itfelf. Thefe alleged in vindication of their opinions, 
that it was reafonable to expert if they put us to death, that the viceroy of the Indies 
would come with fire and fword to demand fatisfaftion. This argument made fo great 
an imprefiion upon fame of them, that they thought no better meafures could be taken 
than to fend us back again to the Indies. This propofal, however, was not without 
its difficulties, for they fufpefted, that when we ffiould arrive at the Portuguefe terri¬ 
tories, we would levy an army, return back to Abyflinia, and under pretence of 
eftablifhlng the Catholic religion, revenge all the injuries we had fuffered. 

While they were thus deliberating upon our fate, we were imploring the fuccour of 
the Almighty with fervent and humble fupplications, intreating him in the midft of our 
fighs and tears, that he would not fuffer his own caufe to mifearry, and that however 
it might pleafe him to difpofe of our lives, which, we prayed, he would affift us to 
lay down with patience and refigoation worthy of the faith for which we'were perfe¬ 
cted, he would not permit our enemies to triumph over the truth. 

Thus we paffed our days and nights in prayers, in affliction, and tears, continudlly 
crowded with widows and orphans, that fubfifted upon our charity, and came to us for 
bread, when we had not any for ourfelves. 

While we were in this diflrefs we received an account that the viceroy of the Indies 
had fitted out a powerful fleet againft the King of Mombaza, who having thrown off 
the authority of the Portuguefe, had killed the governor of the fortrefs, and had fince 
committed many afts of cruelty. The lame fleet, as we were informed, after the 
King of Moinbaza was reduced, was to burn and ruin Zeila, in revenge of the death 
of two Portuguefe jefuits, who were killed by the King in the year 1604. As Zeila 
was not far from the frontiers of Abyffmia, they imagined that they already faw the 
Portuguefe invading their country. 

The viceroy of Tigre had inquired of me a few days before how many men one 
India fliip carried; and being told that the complement of feme was a thoufand men, 
he compared that anfwer with the report then Spread over all the country, that there 
were eighteen Portuguefe veffbls on the coaft of Adel, and concluded that they were 
manned by an army of eighteen thoufand men; then confidering what had been 
achieved by four hundred, under the command of Don Chriftopher de Gama, he 
thought Abyffinia already ravaged, or fubjecled to the King of Portugal. Many de¬ 
clared themfeIves of his opinion; and the court took its meafures with refpeft ro us 
from thefe uncertain and ungrounded rumours. Some were fo infatuated with their 
* apprehen- 
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apprehenfions that they undertook to defcribe the camp of the Portuguefe, and affirmed 
that they had heard the report of their canons. 

All this contributed to exafperate the inhabitants, and reduced us often to the point 
of being maffacred. At length they came to a refolution of giving us up to the Turks, 
affuring them that we were matters of a vaft treafure, in hope, that after they had in¬ 
flicted all kinds of tortures on us, to make us confefs where we had hid our gold, or 
what we had done with it, they would at length kill us in rage for the difappoimment. 
Nor was this their only view, for they believed that the Turks would, by killing us, 
kindle fuch an irreconcileable hatred between themfelves and our nation, as would 
make it neceffary for them to keep us out of the Rea Sea, of which they are entirely 
matters: fo that their determination was as politic as cruel. Some pretend that the 
Turks were engaged to put us to death as foon as we were in their power. 

CHAP. XIII. — The Author relieves the Patriarch and Miffionaries; and fupports 
them. He e/capes feveral Snares laid for him bp the Viceroy of Tigre. They put them¬ 

felves under the Protection of the Prince of Bar. 

HAVING concluded this negociation, they drove us out of our houfes, and robbed 
us of every thing that was worth carrying away j and not content with that, informed 
fome banditti, that were then in thofe parts, of the road we were to travel through,fo that 
the patriarch and fome miffionaries were attacked in a defert by thefe rovers, with their 
captain at their head, who pillaged his library, his ornaments, and what little baggage 
the miffionaries had left, and might have gone away without refiftance or interruption, 
had they fatisfied themfelves with only robbing: but when they began to fall upon the 
miffionaries and their companions, our countrymen, finding that their lives could 
only be preferved by their courage, charged their enemies with fuch vigour, that they 
killed their chief, and forced the reft to a precipitate flight. But thefe rovers being 
acquainted with the country, harafled the little caravan till it was part the' borders. 

Our fathers then imagined they had nothing more fo fear, but too foon were con¬ 
vinced of their error, for they found the whole country turned againft them, and met 
every where new enemies to contend with, and new dangers to furmount. Being not far 
diftant from Fremona, where I refided, they fent to me for fuccour. I was better 
informed of the diftrefs they were in than themfelves, having been told that a numerous 
body of Abyflins had potted themfelves in a narrow pafs, with an intent to furround 
and deftroy them, therefore, without long deliberation, I affembled my friends, both 
Portuguefe and Abyflins, to the number of fourfcore, and went to their refcue, 
carrying with me provifions and refrefhments, of which I knew they were in great 
need. Thefe glorious confeflbrs I met as they were juft entering the pafs defigned for 
the place of their deftruction, and doubly preferved them from famine and the fvvord. 
A grateful fenfe of their deliverance made them receive me as a guardian angel. We 
went together to Fremona, and being in all a patriarch, a bifliop, eighteen jefuits, and 
four hundred Portuguefe, whom I fupplied with neceffaries, though the revenues of 
our houfe were loft, and though the country was difaffected to us, in the worft feafon 
of the year. We were obliged for the relief of the poor and our own fubfiftence, to 
fell our ornaments and chalices, which we firft broke in pieces, that the people might 
not have the pleafure of ridiculing our myfteries, by prophaning the vell’els made ufe 
of in the celebration of them; for they now would gladly treat with the higheft indigni¬ 
ties what they had a year before looked upon with veneration, 
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Amidfi all thefe perplexities the viceroy did not fail to vifit us, and make us great 
offers offervice, in expectation of a large prefent, "We were in a fituation in which ii 
was very difficult to a£l properly; we knew too well the ill intentions of the viceroy, 
but durft not complain, or give him any reafon to imagine that we knew them. We 
longed to retreat out of his power, or at leaft to fend one of our company to the Indies, 
with an account of the perfecution wefuffered, and could without his leave neither do 
one nor the other. 

When it was determined that one fhould be fent to the Indies ,-1 was at firfl Angled 
out for the journey, and it was intended that I fhould reprefent at Goa, at Rome, and 
at Madrid, the diftreffes and neceffities of the piiffion of ^Ethiopia ; but the fathers 
refle&mg afterwards, that I beft underlined the Abyflmian language, and was mo ft 
acquainted with the cuftoms of the country, altered their opinions, and continuing me 
in JEthiopia, either to perifli with them or preferve them, deputed four other jefuits, 
who in a Ihort time fet out on their way to the Indies* 

About this time I was fent for to the viceroy's camp to confefs a criminal, who, 
though falfely, was believed a Catholic, to whom, after a proper exhortation, I was 
going to pronounce the form of abfolution, when thofe that waited to execute him, 
told him aloud, that if he expeCled to fave his life, by profeffing himfelf a Catholic, 
he would find himfelf deceived, and that he had nothing to do but prepare himfelf for 
death* The unhappy criminal had no fooner heard this, than rifing up, he declared his 
refolation to die in the religion of his country ; and being delivered up to his profecu- 
tors, was immediately difpatched with their lances. 

The chief reafon of calling me, was not that I might hear this confeffion : the 
viceroy had another defign of feizing my perfon, expefting that either the Jefuits or 
Portuguefe would buy my liberty with a large ranfom, or that he might exchange me 
for his father, who was kept prifoner by a revoked priaee* That prince would have 
been no lofer by the exchange, for fo much was I hated by the Abyllinmn monks, 
that they would have thought no expence too great to have gotten me into their hands, 
that they might have glutted their revenge by putting me to the mo ft painful death 
they could have invented* Happily, I found means to retire out of this dangerous 
place, and was followed by the viceroy almoft to Fremona, who, being difappointed, 
defired me either to vifit him at his camp, or appoint a place where we might confer* 
I made many excufes, but at length agreed to meet him at a place near Fremona, 
bringing each of us only three companions, 1 did not doubt but he would bring 
more, and fo he did, but found that I was upon my guard, and that my company 
encreafed in proportion to his. My friends were refolufe Portuguefe, who were de¬ 
termined to give him no quarter, if he made any attempt upon my liberty. Finding 
himlelf once more countermined, he returned afhamed to his camp, where, a month 
after, being accufed of a confederacy in the revolt of that prince, who kept his 
father prifoner, he was arrefled, and carried in chains to the Emperor* 

The time now approaching in which we were to be delivered to the Turks, we had 
none but'God to apply to for relief: all the meafures we could think of were equally 
dangerous; refolving neverthelefs to feek feme retreat where we might hide ourfelves 
either altogether or feparately, we determined at laft to put ourfelves under the pro* 
teftion of the Prince John Akay, who had defended himfelf a long time in the province 
of Bar againft the power of Abyflinia* 

After I had concluded a treaty with this prince, the patriarch and all the fathers put 
themfelves into his hands, and being received with all imaginable kindnefs and civility, 
15 were 
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were Conducted with a guard to Adicota, a rock exceffively deep, about nine miles 
from his place of refidence. The event was not agreeable to the happy beginning of 
our negociation ; for we foon began to find that our habitation was not likely to be 
very pleafant. We were furrounded with Mahometans, or Chriftians, who were inve* 
terate enemies to the Catholic faith, and were obliged to aft with the utmoft caution. 
Notwithftanding thefe inconveniencies we were pleafed with the prefent tranquillity 
we enjoyed, and lived contentedly on lentils and a little corn that we had; and I, after 
we had fold all our goods, refolved to turn phyfician, and was foon able to fupport 
myfelf by my praftiie. 

I was once confulted by a man troubled with an afthma, who prefented me with two 
alquieres, that is, about twenty-eight pounds weight of corn, and a flieep. The advice 
I gave him, after having turned over my books, was to drink goats urine every 
morning; I know not whether he found any benefit by following my prefcription; for 
I never faw him after. 

Being under a necefiity of obeying our acoba or proteftor, we changed our place of 
abode as often as he defired it, though not without great inconveniencies, from the excef- 
live heat of the weather, and the faintnefs which our ftrift obfervation of the falls and 
aufteriries of Lent, as it is kept in this country, had brought upon us. At length, 
wearied with removing fo often, and finding that the laft place affigned for our abode 
was always the worft, we agreed that I fhould go to our fovereign, and complain. 

1 found him entirely taken up with the imagination of a prodigious treafure, affirmed 
by the monks to be hidden under a mountain: he was told that his predeceffors had 
been hindered from difcovering it by the daemon that guarded it, but that the daemon 
was now at a great diltance from his charge, and was grown blind and lame, that 
having loll his foil, and being without any children, except a daughter that was ugly 
and unhealthy, he was under great affliftion, and entirely neglected the care of his 
treafure, that if he Ihould come, they could call one of their ancient brothers to their 
affiltance, who, being a man of a mod holy life, would be able to prevent his making 
any refinance. To all thefe ftories the prince liftened with unthinking credulity. The 
monks, encouraged by this, fell to the bufinefs, and brought a mail above an hundred 
years old, whom, becaufe he could not fupport hiinfelf on horfeback, they had tied 
on the beaft, and covered him with black wool. He was followed by a black cow, 
defigned for a facrifice to the daemon of the place, and by fome monks that carried 
mead, beer, and parched corn, to complete the offering. 

No fooner were they arrived at the foot of the mountain, than every one began to 
work: bags were brought from all parts to convey away the millions which each 
imagined would be his fiiare. The Xumo, who fuperintended the work, would not 
allow any to come near the labourers, but flood by, attended by the old monk, who 
almoft fung himfelf to death. At length, having removed a vaft quantity of earth and 
ftones, they difcovered fome holes made by rats or moles; at fight of which a front 
of joy run through the whole troop: the cow was brought and facrificed immediately, 
anil fome pieces of flelh were thrown into thefe holes. Animated now with affurance 
of fuccefs, they lofe no time : every one redoubles his endeavours, and the heat, 
though intolerable, was lefs powerful than the hopes they had conceived. At length, 
fome not fo patient as the reft, were weary, and defitted. The work now grew 
more difficult; they found nothing but rock, yet continued to toil on, till the prince, 
having loft all temper, began to enquire, with fome paffion, when he fhould have a 
fight of this treafure; and, after having been fometime amufed with many promifes 
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by the monks, was told, that he had not faith enough to be favoured with the dif- 
covefy* ■ ' , 

All this I faw myfelf, and could not forbear endeavouring to convince our prote&or, 
how much he was impeded uponhe was not long before he was fatisfied that he had 
been too credulous; for all thofe that had fo induftrioufiy fearched after this imaginary 
wealth, within five hours, left the work in defpair, and I continued alrnoft alone with 
the prince, * 

Imagining no time more proper to make the propofal I was font with, than while 
his paflion was ftill hot againft the monks, I preferred him with two ounces of gold, 
and two plates of filver, with feme other things of fmali value, and was fo fuccefsful 
that he gratified me in all my requefts, and gave us leave to return to Adicora, where 
we were fo fortunate to find our huts yet uninjured and entire. 

About this time the fathers, who had ftaid behind at Fremona, arrived with the new 
viceroy, and an officer fierce in the defence of his own religion, who had particular 
orders to deliver all the Jefuitsup to the Turks, except me, whom the Emperor was 
refolved to have in his owri hands, alive or dead. We had received fome notice of 
this refolution from our friends at court, and were likewife informed that the Emperor, 
their mailer, had been periuaded that my defign was to procure affiftance from the 
Indies, and that I fliould certainly return at the head of an army. The patriarch's 
advice upon this emergency was, that 1 ffiould retire into the woods, and by fome other 
road join the nine Jefuits, who were gone towards Mazaiaj I could think of no better 
expedient, and therefore went away in the night between the 23d and 24th of April, 
with my comrade, an old mam very infirm, and very timorous. We croffed woods 
never croffed, I believe, by any before : the darknefs of the night, and the thicknefs 
of the ffiade fpread a kind of horror round us ; our gloomy journey was ftill more in¬ 
commoded by the brambles and thorns, which tore our hands ; arnidft all thefe 
difficulties I applied myfelf to the Almighty, praying him to preferve us from thofe 
dangers which we endeavoured to avoid, and to deliver us from thofe to which our 
flight expofed us. Thus we travelled all night, till eight next morning, without taking 
either reft or food ; then imagining ourfelves fecure, we made us fome cakes of barley 
meal and water, which we thought a feaft. 

We had a difpute with our guides, who though they thought had bargained to con¬ 
duct us for an ounce of gold, yet when they faw us fo entangled in the intricacies of 
the wood, that we could not poffibly get out without their direftion, demanded feven 
ounces of gold, a mule, and a little tent which we had; after a long difpute, we were 
forced to come to their terms* We continued to travel all night, and to hide ourfelves 
in the woods all day ; and here it was that we met the three hundred elephants I 
fpoke of before. We made long marches, travelling without any halt from four in 
the afternoon to eight in the morning. 

Arriving at a valley where travellers feldom efcape being plundered, we were obliged 
to double our pace, and were fo happy as to pafs it without meeting with any misfor¬ 
tune. except that we heard a bird fing on our left hand j a certain prefage among thefe 
people of fome great calamity at hand. As there is no reafoning them out of fuper- 
fliition, I knew no way of encouraging them to go forward, but what I had already 
made ufe of on the fame occafion, alluring them that I heard one at the fame time on 
the right. They were happily fo credulous as to take my word, and we went on till 
we came to a well, where we ftaid a while to refrefh ourfelves. Setting out again in 
the evening, we paffed fo near a village whore thefe robbers had retreated, that the 
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dogs barked after'us. Next morning we joined the fathers who waited for us, after we 
had refted ourfeives fome time in that mountain, we refoived to feparate and go two 
and two, to fee for a more convenient place, where we might hide ourfeives. We had 
not gone far before we were fur rounded by a troop of robbers, with whom, by the 
intereft of fome of the natives who had joined themfelves to our caravan, we came to 
a compofition, giving them part of our goods to permit us to carry away the reft; 
and after this troublefome adventure arrived at a place fomething more commodious 
than that which we had quitted, where we met with bread, but of fo pernicious a qua¬ 
lity, that after having eat it, we were intoxicated to fo great a degree, that one of my 
friends feeing me fo difordered, congratulated my good fortune of having met with 
fuch good wine, and was furprifed when I gave him an account of the whole affair. 
He then offered me fome curdled milk very four, with barley-meal, which we boiled, 
and thought it the beft entertainment we had met with a long time. 

CHAP. XIV.— They are betrayed into the Hands of the Turks ; are detained awhile at 
Mazna ; are threatened by the Bajfa of Suaquem ; they agree for their Ranfom, and 
are Part of them difmtjfed. 

SOMETIME after we received news that we fhould prepare ourfeives to ferve the 
Turks; a meffage which filled us with furprife, it having never been known that one 
of thefe lords had ever abandoned any whom he had taken under his protection; and 
it is, on the contrary, one of the higheft points of honour aniongft thimi, to rifk their 
fortunes and their lives in the defence of their dependents who have implored their 
protection. But neither law nor juftice were of any advantage to us, and the cuftoma 
of the country were doomed to be broken, when they would have contributed to our 
fecurity. 

We were obliged to inarch in the extremity of the hot feafon, and had certainly 
perifhed by the fatigue, had we not entered the ( woods, which fhaded us from the 
fcorching fun. The day before our arrival at the place where we were to be delivered 
to the Turks, we met with five elephants that purfued us, and if they could have come 
to us, would have prevented the miferies we afterwards endured, but God had decreed 
otherwife. 

On the morrow we came to the banks of a river, where we found fourfcore Turks 
that waited for us armed with inufkets. They let us reft awhile, and then put us into 
the hands of our new matters, who fetting us upon camels, conducted us to Mazna ; 
their commander feeming to be touched with our misfortunes, treated us with much 
gentlenefs and humanity ; he offered us coffee, which we drank, but with little relifh. 
We came next day to Mazna, in fo wretched a condition, that we were not furprifed 
at being hooted by the boys, but thought ourfeives well ufed that they threw no Hones 
at us. 

As foon as we were brought hither, ail we had was taken from us, and we were 
carried to the governor, who is placed there by the Baffa of Suaquem. Having been 
told by the Abylfins that we had carried all the gold out of ^Ethiopia, they fearched 
us with great exaCtnefs, but found nothing except two chalices, and fome relics of fo 
little value, that we redeemed them for fix fequins. As I had given them my chalice 
upon their firft demand, they did not fearch me, but gave us to underftand, that they 
expedted to find fomething of greater value, which either we mu ft have hidden, or the 
Abylfins muft have impofed on them. They left us the reft of the day at a gentleman’s 
houfe, who was our friend, from whence the next day they fetched us, to tranfport us 
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to the ifland, where they put us into a kind of prifon, with a view of terrifying ns into 
aconfeffion of the place where we had hid our gold* in which, however, they found 
themfelves deceived. 

But I had here another affair upon my hands, which was near cofting me dear. My 
fervant had been taken from me, and left at Mazna, to be fold to the Arabs \ being 
advertifed by him of the danger he was in, I laid claim to him, without knowing the 
difficulties which this way of proceeding would bring upon me. The governor fent 
me word that my fervant fhould be reftored me, upon the payment of fixty piaftres 
and being anfwered by me, that I had not a penny for myfelf, and therefore could not 
pay fixty piaftres to redeem my fervant, he informed me by a renegade Jew, who ne- 
gociated the whole affair, that either I mu ft produce the money, or receive an hundred 
blows of the battoon, Knowing that thofe orders are without appeal, and always 
punctually executed, I prepared myfelf to receive the correction I was threatened with, 
but, unexpectedly, found the people fo charitable as to lend me the money. By feveral 
other threats of the fame kind, they drew from us about fix hundred crowns. 

On the 24th of June, we embarked in two gallies for Suaqueni, where the baflk 
refided j his brother* who was his deputy at Mazna, made us promlfe before we went, 
that we would not mention the money he had fqueezed from us. The feafon was not 
very proper for failing, and our provifions were but fhort. In a little time we began to 
feel the want of better ftores, and thought ourfelves happy in meeting with a gelve, 
which though fmall, was a much better failer than our veffe! in which I was fent to 
Suaquem, to procure camels and provifions. I was not much at my eafe, alone among 
fix Mahometans, and could not help apprehending that forne zealous pilgrim of Mecca 
might lay hold on this opportunity, in the heat of his devotion, of facrificing me to his 
prophet* 

Thefe apprehenfions were without ground, I contracted an acquaintance which was 
foon improved into a friend/hip with thefe people ; they offered me part of their pro¬ 
vifions, and I gave them feme of mine. As we were in a place abounding with oyfters, 
fome of which were large, and good to eat, others more fmooth and fhining, in which 
pearls are found $ they gave me fome of thofe they gathered : but whether it happened 
by trifling our time away in oyfter catching, or whether the wind was not favourable, 
we came to Suaquem later than the veffel I had left, in which were feven of my com¬ 
panions. 

As they had firft landed, they had fuffered the firft tranfports of the baffa’s pafiion, 
who was a violent tyrannical man, and would have killed his own brother for the lead 
advantage, a temper which made him fly into the utmoft rage at feeing us poor, 
tattered, and almoft naked £ he treated us with the in oft opprobious language, and 
threatened £0 cut off our heads. We comforted ourfelves in this condition, hoping 
that all our fufferings would end, in /bedding our blood for the name of Jefus Chrift, 
We knew that the baffa had often made a public declaration, before our arrival, that 
he ihould die contented, if he could have the pleafure of killing us all with his own 
hand. Uiis viorent refolution was not lading, his zeal gave way to his avarice, and 
he could not think of lofing fa large a fum as he knew he might expert for our ran- 
fom : he therefore fent us word, that it was in our choice either to die, or to pay him 
thirty thoufand crowns, and demanded to know our determination. 

We knew that his ardent thirft of our blood was now cold, that time and calm 
reflexion, and the advice of his friends, had all confpired to bring him to a milder 
temper, and therefore willingly began to treat with him, I told the meffenger, being 
deputed by the reft to manage the affair, that he could not but obfervethe wretched 
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condition we were in, that we had neither money nor revenues* that what little we had 
was already taken from us $ and that therefore all we could promife was to fet a 
colledtion on foot, not much doubting but that our brethren would afford us fuch 
a fli fiance as might enable us to make him a handfome prefent according to caftom. 
This anfwer was not at all agreeable to the Baffa, who returned an anfwer that he 
would be fatisfied with twenty thoufand crowns, provided we paid them on the fpot, 
or gave him good fecurities for the payment. To this we could only repeat what we 
had faid before ; he then propofed to abate five thoufand of his laft demand, affuring us, 
that unlefs we came to fome agreement* there was no torment fo cruel but we flbould 
fuffer it, and talked of nothing but impaling and flaying us alive, the terror of thefe 
threatenings was much increafed by his domeftics, who told us of many of his 
cruelties. This is certain, that fome time before, he had ufed fame poor Pagan mer¬ 
chants in that manner, and had caufed the executioner to begin to flay them; when 
fome Bra min touched with compaflton, generouily contributed the funi demanded for 
their ranfom. We had no reafon to hope for fo much kindnefs, and having nothing of 
our own, could promife no certain fu'm* 

At length fome of his favourites whom he moft confided in, knowing his cruelty and 
our inability,to pay what he demanded, and apprehending that if he fliould put us to 
the death he threatened, they fliould foon fee the fleets of Portugal in the Red Sea, 
laying their towns in aflies to revenge it, endeavoured to foften his paflion and preferve 
our lives, offering to advance the fum we fhould agree for, without any other fecurity 
than our words. By this affiftance, after many interviews with the Bafta's agents, we 
agreed to pay four thoufand three hundred crowns, which were accepted on condition 
that they fhould be paid down, and we fhould go on board within two hours : but 
changing his refolution on a fudden, he fent us word by his treafurer that two of the 
rnofl confiderable among us fhould flay behind for fecurity, while the reft went to 
procure the money they promifed. They kept the patriarch, and two more fathers, 
one of which was above fourfeore years old, in whofe place I chofe to remain prifoner, 
and reprefen ted to the Baffa, that being worn out with age, he perhaps might die in 
liis hands, which would lofe the part of the ranfom which was due on his account, that 
therefore it would be better to chufe a younger in his place, offering to flay myfelf with 
him, that the good old man might be fet at liberty. 

The Baffa agreed to another Jefuit, and it pleafed heaven that the lot fell upon father 
Francis Marquez. I imagined that I might with the fame eafe get the patriarch out of 
his hand, but no fooner had I begun to fpeak, but the anger flafhed in his eyes, and 
his look was fufficient to make me ftop and defpair of fuccefs* We parted immediately, 
leaving the patriarch and two fathers in prifon, whom we embraced with tears, and went 
to take up our lodging on board the velleL 

CHAP. XV. — Their Treatment on board the Vefeh Their Reception at Diou . The 
Author applies to the Viceroy for AJJtflance , but without Succefs ; he is fent to folicit in 
Europe* 

OUR condition here was not much better than that of the illuftrious captives, whom 
we left behind. We were in an Arabian fhip, with a crew of pilgrims of Mecca, with * 
whom it was a point of religion to infult us. We were lodged upon the deck expofed 
to all the injuries of the weather, nor was there the uieaneft workman or failor, who 
did not either kick cr ftrike us* When we went firft on board, I perceived a humour 
in my finger, which I neglected at firft, till it Ipread over my hand, and [welled up 
vol* xv* • 1 mv 
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mv arm, affli fling me with the moft horrid torture. There was neither forgeon nor 
medicines to be had, nor could 1 procure any tiling to eafe my pain but a little oil, 
with which I anointed my arm, and in time found fome relief. The weather was very 
bad, and the wind almofi always againft us, and to increafe our perplexity, the whole 
crew, though Moors, were in the greateft appreheufion of meeting any of thofe veffels 
which the Turks maintain in the ftraitof Babelmandel; the ground of their fear was, 
that the captain had neglefled the laft year to touch at Moca, though he had promifed ; 
thus we were in danger of falling into a captivity perhaps more fevere than that we had 
juft efcaped from, 'while we were wholly engaged with thefe apprehenfions, we dif- 
covered a Turkifh fliip and galley were come upon us ; it was almoft calm, at leaft 
there was not wind enough to give us any prolpefl of efcaping, fo that when the galley 
came up to us, we thought ourfelves loft without remedy, and had probably fallen 
into their hands, had not a breeze fprung up juft in the inftant of danger, which 
carried us down the channel between the main land and the file of Babelmandel. I 
have already faid that this paffage is difficult and dangerous, which neverthelefs we 
paired in the night, without knowing what courfe we held, and were tranfpoited at 
finding ourfelves next morning out of the Red Sea, and half a league from Babel¬ 
mandel. The currents are here fo violent, that they carried us againft our will to 
Cape Guardafui, where we fent our boats affiore for frefh water, which we began to 
be in great want of. The captain refufed to give us any when we defired fome, and 
treated us with great infolence, till coming near the land, I fpoke to him In a tone 
more lofty and refolute than I had ever done, and gave him to underftand, that when 
he touched at Diou he might have occafion for our intereft. This had fome 
eftefl upon him, and procured us a greater degree of civility than we had met with 
before. 

At length after forty days failing we landed at Diou, where we were met by the whole 
city, it being reported that the patriarch was one of our number; for there was not a 
gentleman who was not impatient to have the pleafure of beholding that good man, now 
made famous by his labours and fufferings. It is not in my power to reprefent the 
different paffions they were affefled with, at feeing us pale, meagre, without deaths, 
in a word, almoft naked and almoft dead with fatigue and ill ufage. They could not 
behold us in that miferable condition without reflefling on the hard!hips we had under¬ 
gone, and our brethren then underwent in Suaquem and Abyflinia. Amidfl their 
thanks to God for our deliverance they could not help lamenting the condition of the 
patriarch and the other miflionaries who were in chains, or at leaft in the hands of 
profeffed enemies to our holy religion. All this did not hinder them from teftifying 
in the moft obliging manner, their joy for our deliverance, and paying fuch honours 
as furprifed the Moors, and made them repent in a moment of the illtreatment they had 
fhewn us on board. One who had difeovered fomewhat more humanity than the reft, 
thought himfelf fuffidently honoured, when I took him by the hand, and prefented him 
to the chief officer of the cuftom houfe who promifed to do all the favours that were in 
his power. 

When we palled by in fight of the fort, they gave us three falutes with their cannon, 
an honour only paid to generals. The chief men of the city, who waited for us on 
the ffiore, accompanied us through a crowd of people, whom curiofity had drawn from 
all parts of our college. Though our place of refidence at Diou, is one of the moft 
beautiful in all the Indies, we ftaid there only a few days, and as foon as we had 
recovered our fatigues, went on board the ffiips that were appointed to convoy the 
northern fleet. I was in the admiral’s. We arrived at Goa in forae veffels bound for 
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Camber k: here we loll a good old Abyffin convert, a man much valued in his order, 
and who was actually prior of his convent when he left Abyffinia, chufing rather to 
forfake all for religion, than to leave the way of falvation which God had fo mercifully 
favoured him with the knowledge of. 

We continued our voyage, and almoll without Hopping failed by Surate and Damam, 
where the rector of the college came to fee us, but fo fea fick, that the interview was 
without any fatisfaftion on either fide. Then landing at Bazaim we were received by 
our fathers with their accuftoined charity, and nothing was thought of but how to put 
the unpleafing remembrance of our pall labours out of our minds ; finding here an 
order of the Father Provineta to forbid thole who returned from the millions, to go 
any farther, it was thought neceffary to fend an agent to Goa, with an account of the 
revolutions that had happened in Abyffinia, and of the imprifonment of the patriarch. 
For this commiffion 1 was made choice of, and I know not by what hidden degree of 
providence, almoll all affairs whatever the fuccefs of them was, were tranfaaed°by me. 
Ail the coafts were fcefet by Dutch cruizers, which made it difficult to fail without 
running the hazard of being taken ; I went therefore by land from Bazaim to Tana, 
where we had another college, and from thence to our houl'e of Cbaul. Here I hired 
a narrow light veffel, and placing eighteen oars on a fide, went dole by the Ihore, 
from Chaul to Goa, almoll eighty leagues. We were often in danger of being taken,* 
and particularly when we touched at Dabal, where a cruifer blocked up one of the 
channels through which fhips ufually fail, but our veffel requiring no great depth of 
water, and the fea running high, we went through the little channel, and fortunately 
eft aped the cruifev. 1 hough we were yet far from Goa, we expected to arrive there 
on the next morning, and rowed forward with all the diligence we could. The fea 
was calm and delightful, and our minds were at eale, for we imagined ourfelves pad 
danger ; but foon found we had flattered ourfelves too foon with fecurity, for we came 
within fight of feveral barks of Malabar, which had been hid behind a point of land 
which we were going to double. Here ire had been inevitably taken, had not a man 
called to us from the Ihore, and informed us, that among thofe filhinr boats there 
fome cruifers would make us a prize. We rewarded cur kind informer for the fervice 
he had done us, and lay by till night came to flicker us from our enemies. Then 
putting out Our oars, we landed at Goa next morning about ten, and were received at 
our college. _ It being there a feftival' day, each had fomething extraordinary allowed 
him, rhechoiceft part of our entertainments was two pilchers,which wereadmired becaufe 
they came from Portugal. 

The quiet I began to enjoy did not make me lofe the remembrance of my brethren 
whom I had left languifhing among the rocks of Abyffinia, or groaning in the prifons 
of Suaquem, whom fince I could not fet at liberty without the viceroy’s affifiance I 
went to implore it, and did not fail to make ufe of every motive which could have any 
influence* * "' 

I described in the molt pathetic manner I could, the miferable fiate to which the 
Catholic religion was reduced, in a country where it had lately flouriffied fomucb by the 
labours of the Portuguefe ; I gave him in the ftrongeft terms, a reprefentation o'f :1 [I 
that we had fuffered fince the death of Sultan Segued ; how we had been driven out 
of Abyffinia; how many times they had attempted to take away our lives; in w!m 
manner we had been betrayed and given up to the Turks; the menaces we had been 
terrified with ; the infults we had endured ; I laid before him the danger the patriarch 
was in of being either impaled or flayed alive; the cruelty, infolence’ and avarice of 
the Balia of Suaquem, and the perfection that the Catholics fuffered in ^Ethiopia. I 

1 2 exhorted. 
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exhorted, I implored him by every thing I thought might move him to make fome 
attempt for the prefervation of thofe who had voluntarily facrificed their lives for the 
fake of God. I made it appear with how much eafe the Turks might be driven out 
of the Red Sea, and the Portuguefe enjoy all the trade of thofe countries. I informed 
him of the navigation of that lea, and the lituation of its ports, told him which it 
would be neceffary to make ourfelves mailers of fir ft, that we might upon any unfor¬ 
tunate encounter retreat to them. I cannot deny that fome degree of refentment might 
appear in my difcourfe ; for though revenge be prohibited to Chriftians, I ihould not 
have been difpleafed to have had the Balia of Suaquem and his brother in my hands, 
that I might have reproached them with the ill treatment we had met with from them. 
This was the reafon of my advifing to make the firft attack upon Mazna, to drive the 
Turks from thence, to build a citadel, and garrifon it with Portuguefe. 

The viceroy liftened with great attention to all I had to fay, gave me a long audience, 
and aiked me many queftions. He was well plealed with the defign of fending a fleet 
into that fea, and to give a greater reputation to the enterprife propofed making his fon 
commander in chief, but could by no means be brought to think of fixing garrifons, 
and building fortrefles there j all he intended was to plunder all they could, and lay 
the towns in allies. 

I left no art of perfuafion untried to convince him, that fuch a refolution would 
injure the interefts of Chriftianity, that to enter the Red Sea only to ravage the coafts,. 
would fo enrage the Turks, that they would certainly maffacre ail the Chriftian. 
captives, and for ever fliut the paffage into Abyflinia, and hinder all communication, 
with that empire. It was my opinion that the Portuguefe Ihould firft eftablilh them- 
felves at JVIazna, and that a hundred of them would be fufficient to keep the fort that 
fhould be built. He made an offer of only fifty, and propofed that we Ihould col left 
thofe few Portuguefe who were fcattered over Abyffinia. Thefe meafures I could not 
approve. 

At length when it appeared that the viceroy had neither forces nor authority fufficient 
for this undertaking, it was agreed, that I ihould go immediately into Europe, and 
reprefent at Rome and Madrid, the miferable condition of the millions of Abyflinia. 
f he viceroy promifed, that, if I could procure any affiftance, he would command in. 
perfon the fleet and forces raifed for the expedition, affuring, that he thought he could 
not employ his life better- than in a war fo holy, and of fo great an importance, to the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. 

Encouraged by this difcourfe of the viceroy, I immediately prepared myfelf for a 
voyage to Lilbon, not doubting to obtain upon the leaft felicitation every thing that 
was neceffary to re-eftahlilh our raiffion. 

. Nev J r any m an a voyage fo troublefome as mine, or interrupted with fuch va- 
nety of unhappy accidents: I was lhipwrecked on the coaft of Natal; I was taken by 
the Hollanders, and it is not eafy to mention the danger which I was expofed to both 
by land and fea, before I arrived at Portugal.. 
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A JOURNEY TO ABYSSINIA. 

BY C. J. PONCET 


TO THE JESUITS OF FRANCE. 

Reverend Fathers, 

I BELIEVE that the account of Ethiopia, which I now give you, will be found very 
curious It was communicated to me by Dr. Charles James Poncet, a French 
phyfician, who travelled into thai country with a miffionary Jefuit. You poffibly may 
be glad to know the motive of their undertaking fo tedious and painful a journey. 
The.Emperor of Ethiopia being afflicted with a diftemper, whofe confequences he 
thought might prove fatal to him, and not meeting with phyficians in his own 
dominions able to cure him, thought it but prudent to fend into other countries for a 
Ikilful perfon. Hearing, at this time, that one of his officers was troubled with the 
fame kind of difeafe, he lent him to Grand Cairo, in order that if he could get cured 
in this city, he might bring the phyfician to him. This officer, whofe name was Hagi- 
-Ali, and who had gone that journey more than once, informed an Armenian, his friend, 
there, of the motive which had brought him again to Cairo; when the Armenian, knowing 
Dr. Poncet’s abilities by experience, (he having formerly cured him of a very violent 
and very dangerous diftemper) introduced his friend to the doctor. 

Hagi Ali, on the recommendation of the Armenian, put hitnfelf into Dr. Poncet’s 
hands, took his medicines, obferved the regimen prescribed, and was perfectly re¬ 
covered in a little time. He therefore intreated the doctor to travel with him into 
Ethiopia, in order that he might perform the like cure on his fovereign, which Dr. 
Poncet contented to, and immediately prepared to follow the Ethiopian officer. Our 
miffionaries, who had already attempted feveral times, but with ill fuccefst, to enter 

* Lockmzm's Travels of the Jefuits (extra&ed from the Lettres Edifiantes) London 1743, 8vo. Vol. 1. 

p-iyS 

t Ludolf, wlt£ is efteemed the heft writer on Ethiopia, informs its, that the Abyflhuana formerly 
acknowledged the Pope of Rome as the chief patriarch. Some Portuguefc rndTionancs, after the difeovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, aimoft made Roman Catholics of the Ethiopians, and prevailed upon the 
monarch to acknowledge the Pope's fupremacy, and to admit a patriarch from Rome, The government 
alfo conferred to abolilh their own mes, and fet up thofe of the church of Rome; hut many of their 
great men, and moll part of the people oppofing this, took up arms again (1 the Emperor, which gave rife 
to civil wars, of above a hundred years continuance, wherein multitudes of people were killed. During 
this, many provinces revolted from the Emperor ; not with Handing which, the monarcha perfifted obftit 
natdy in their profefllon of the Romifli religion. At lad the Jefmts, upon pretence of maintaining the 
Papal fupremacy, undertook the management of temporal affairs, in. an arbitrary manner, and atmoft 
excMive of the Emperor. They even ventured to go fo far, as to er t€l forts, winch they manned, and 
were gnmg to fend for European troops But now the Emperor and the nobility awaked from their 
lethargy, and immediately agreed to abollfh the Romlfh religion, cad to maffacrc the prietls, who accordingly 
*eil the of the people, the patriarch bimfelf very narrowly efcapmg out of the country with hi* 

life. three Capuchins attempting afterwards to get Into Ethiopia, she Turkifli baflia, at the Emperor 1 * 
rtqudt, beheaded them, and fent him their heads and their fkinst fluffed. 
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this wide extended empire, imagined it would be proper to make ufe of fo favourable a 
juncture, to execute their defign; for which purpofe they confulted witPI Dr. Poncet and 
MonfieurMaillet*, the French conful at Grand Cairo. It was then agreed that one of our 
miffionaries Ihould accompany Dr. Poncet to Ethiopia, and go as his fervanti", for fear 
of giving umbrage to a nation, whofe difpofition with regard to the Europeans was not 
yet well known. This was an important commiffion, and required a man of great 
abilities and zeal; fince he was to inform himfelf, on the fpot, of the ftate of the 
Chriftian religion; and fee what waste be done, in order to reftore, if polfible, the 
Romiffi religion in a country where it formerly had made a very great prog refs, under 
the Patriarchs John Nunez Baretto, Andrew Oviedo, Apollinarius of Almeida, and 
feveral other Jefiiit-mifiionaries. 

Father de Brevedent, of a very good family in the city of Roan, was pitched upon 
for this purpofe, he being endued with all the qualities requifite for fo difficult and 
important an enterprize. The fcheme he gave for a new machine, for finding the 
perpetual motion in 16S5, engraved in the journals of that time, gained him no little 
reputation among the learned, and fhewed the great penetration of his genius.. En¬ 
gaging afterwards in millions, he laboured indefatigably above ten years in the iflands 
of the Archipelago and in Syria. In a word, the whole tenor of his life was fo perfect 
that he was confidered as a true apoftle. His aullerities were fo extreme, when 
labouring among the infidels, that his ordinary food was bran foaked in water, with 
fome herbs or roots. He ufed to lie on the bare ground ; to pals two or three hours 
every night in prayer; and fcourge himfelf fo unmercifully twice a dayj, that his 
fuperiors being informed that it would be impolfible for him to fupport much longer fo 
very mortified a life, were obliged to foften the rigour of his penance, to prevent their 
lofing a perfon fo ufeful to the million. 

The following relation is very curious; for, belides the account it gives of the 
dominions of the Kings of DongoIa§, of Sennar, and of Mecca, it informs us likewife 
of feveral very remarkable particulars concerning Ethiopia, that Empire, fo very 
famous, whether we confider the vaft extent of its dominions, the multitude of its inha¬ 
bitants, or their profeffing the Chriftian religion in the firft ages of the church. But as 
the Abyflinians were fo happy as to receive the light of the gofpel in the firft ages of 
Chriftianity, they have been fo unfortunate as to lofe that precious advantage, by 
imbibing the errors of the Cophtis or Eutychians, and forming a fchifm in the 
church. 

How ample a harveft might be made in fo wide extended a field, by able and zealous 
miffionaries, who Ihould devote themfelves to the cultivating of it; efpecially at a time 
when the conjunctures are more favourable than ever! 

The greateft obftacle,, formerly, to the converfion of the Abyflinians, was the 
obftinacy of the fchifmatic patriarchs of Alexandria, who oppofed the eftablilhment of 
the Catholic religion with all their might. But as the prefent patriarch is a Catholic, 
he is no Iefs defirous than we can be, of feeing all the people of Ethiopia open their 
eyes, and embrace the truths of the gofpel, as he himfelf did not long fince. 

* Pie publiilicd an account of Egypt not many years fince. I wrote this in 1743* 

f This difgulfe is exactly agreeable to the genius of the Jefuite. 
r 4 What an inconfiftcncy was there in this character* a man to have a mind capable of going through a 
courfe of polite literature* and making difcoveiies in the mathematics* and yet be fo weak as to fcourge 
himfelf daily 1 Surely this mult have been done by Father le Bredevent* merely in the view of promoting 
the general fcheme of the Jefuits, or Father le Gobien mull have told this of him falfly* merely in the fame 
view. 

$ I fuppofc this is what Moll calls Dancala* 

His 
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His Majefty and His Hoiinefs intend to fend miffionaries into this extended empire; 
■and wifliing that their endeavours may be crowned with fuccefs, I fubfcribe myfelf, with 
the utmoft refpeft, &c. 

Charles le Gobien. 



A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT 
OF 

THE TRAVELS OF CHARLES JAMES PONCET, A FRENCH PHYSICIAN, 

INTO ETHIOPIA. 

Iii 169 S, 1699? and 1 

I SET out from Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, the ioth of June 1698, with Hagi 
Ali, an officer under the Emperor of Ethiopia, and father Charles Francis Xavier of 
TSrevedent, a Jefuit miffionary. We embarked on the Nile at Boolack*, half a league 
from that city. As the waters wore low, and our pilots very unfkilful, we fpent a 
fortnight in reaching Manfeloo, though this voyage is commonly performed in five 
days, when the river is fwelled, and the wind favourable, Manfeloo is a city of Upper 
Egypt, famous for its traffic in linens. The Grand Signior keeps a garrifon there of five 
hundred Januaries and two hundred Spahis, to prevent the incurfions of the Arabs, who 
in fed every part of that country. 

The rendezvous of the caravans of Sennar and Ethiopia is at Ibnali, half a league 
above Manfeloo, We encamped in that village, till fuch time as the whole caravan 
might be aifembled; and continued there above three months, under our tents, where 
we differed very much; the heat of that country being infupportable, efpecially to 
Europeans, who are not accuftomed to it. The rays of the fun are fo fcorching, thar, 
from ten in the morning, till night, we could fearce breathe. After having purchafed 
camels, and got all the provifions necefiary for croffing the deferts of Lybia, we left 
this disagreeable abode the 24th of September, at three in the afternoon; and went and 
lay a league and a half from thence, on the eaftern fide of the Nile, at a place called 
Camara, where wealfo were obliged 10 encamp feme days, to wait for the merchants of 
Girga and Syoot, who were not yet arrived. 

A relation of the King of Sennar invited me to go to Syoot, and for that purpofe 
fent me an Arabian horfe. I eroded the Nile on a very large bridge built of beautiful 
free-ftone* I believe it is the only bridge on this river, and I got to my journey's end 
in four hours, 1 faw the ruins of an old magnificent amphitheatre, with feme fepul- 
chral monuments* of the ancient Romans, The city of Syoot is furrountied with 
delicious gardens, and* beautiful palm-trees, which bear the finefl dates in all Egypt* 
Finding our whole company met at my return, we fet out very early on the 2d of 
October, and that very day entered a frightful defert. Travellers are expofed 
to great danger in thefe deferts, occat toned by the moving lands, which rifing 
with the gen deft breeze darken the air; and falling back again like rain, often bury 

* Or Bntac, Tins is the port town to Grand Cairo, and by fome con/idered as a fuburb of it. There 
arc about four tbuutaad families in Lhfc town, where a cotifiderable trade is carried on* All veffeb who go 
up the Nile ilup here, and pay the duties exacted by the governaicnt* 
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travellers under them! or make them lofe their way* The greateft order pofTible is 
obferved in the inarch of the caravans. Befides the chief man, wfeofe bufinefs it is 
to determine all difputes and contefts, there are guides who march at the head of the 
caravan, and give the fignal either for going forward or halting, by beating a fmall kettle¬ 
drum, The travellers fet out three or four hours before day, at which time all the 
camels and beafts of burthen mud be ready. Any perfon who lofes fight of the 
caravan, or goes aftray from it, is in great danger of periling; but the conductors 
are fo fkilful, that though not even the fmalleft footfleps or marks are feen on the 
fand, they yet never go out of their way. After travelling in this manner till noon, 
the company halt half an hour without unlading the camels ; when reding themfelves 
a little, they then go on till three or four hours after fun-fet. As travellers have 
always the fame rank or place, at every encampment as the firft day they fet out, 
there never happens the lead difpute on that account*. 

We 

* The bdt relation I have feen of the manner of the travelling with the caravan is this. The guides 
conduct tbemfclves either by a fea-compafs, or by the Stars, A caravan con fills often of two or three 
hundred men, and perhaps of a thoufand beafts of different kinds* to fecure them from the ineurfion of the 
Arabs. The feveral merchandifes are carried either on ^camels or dromedaries {whole fliape is much the 
fame), and the camel will carry feven hundred weight, there being no wheeUcarriages In Arabia, The 
above mentioned beads kneel down to take*up their burden ; and will travel, when requilite, fix days or 
more without drinking- There are no inns on thole roads, for which rcafon travellers carry provifions and 
tents, which they don't fet up except in bad weather; they chufing, when it is fair, to lodge iu the open 
air, for fear of the thkvifh Arabs. The flavea and fervants drefs their matters 5 victuals on the road in 
manner following: they make a hole in the ground, and there they make a fire, and boil the meat, 

As little water is found in the deferts, the travellers provide themfelves with fome, which they carry in 
goats firms. 

Before the caravan firft fete out, the merchants de£t, from among their body, a commander or captain 
bafha, who regulates the order of the march, and fettles all controverts which may happen. But as there 
is room for committing various frauds in this employment, (as thefe captains pay the dunes, See. in the 
journey) few honeft men are willing to accept of it. The merchants commonly ride on mules or horfes ; 
land the poorer fort of them 011 a lies. The Europeans are obliged to carry their wine in ferns, on horfes ; 
the camehmiftera, who are Mohammedans, not permitting their camels to be loaded with wine, this bcaft 
being facred to Mohammed, 

The caravans fomeiimes travel fix hours, and at other times twelve every day, according as they meet 
with water, they halting at thofe places, where they meet with any. Every mailer, with his ftrvants, 
rides about his goods, particularly if the night is dark ; and this on account of a fet of cunning thieves* 
who at thofe times, fomeiimes cut the firings by which the beafts are fattened to one another, and then 
drive them away to fume difiance before the lofs is perceived. One great inconvemeney which thofe who 
travel in caravans often meet with is, that as water is generally found only in wells and citterns, whence not 
more than two or three people can draw water at a time, the travellers arc fomeiimes forced to Hay two 
hours, or more, before they can get any ; which is owing to the rudenefs of the camel drivers, who will 
not fuffer any perfon to draw water, till they have firft regaled their feveral beafts. It is necefiary that 
the European travellers wear a Mohammedan drefs, or put on an Arabian veil and cap, to prevent their 
bung ftopt at fome towns ; as well as feveral other inconveniences. They alfo muft provide themfelves 
with boots, and thefe are as eafy to walk in as fiioes ; but they don't need to get fpurs, the horfes being 
pricked forward with an iron fixed to the ftirrup When the caravan ftops, after fun-fet, to fpend the 
night, a fet of poor people, who make it their bufinefs to attend on thefe occafions, walk about the fields 
like watchmen, crying aloud, God h one^ Be watchfulof yourfelves: And when the time proper for marching 
is nigh, they give notice of it to the captain of the caravan, who immediately commands them to cry. Saddle 
your horfes, and load your goods. All this is done with furprifing difpatch ; and the whole caravan 
proceeds forward with the greateft order and filence, If the next ftage is long, and they cannot arrive at 
it till about an hour or two before noon, the merchants fpread their carpets and fit down to breakfaft; during 
which the beafts advance forward flowly with their burdens. 

It is faid that upwards of forty thoufand pilgrims go to Mecca yearly, to vifit Mohammed's tomb; 
the Grand Sl^ulor giving the fourth part of the revenues of Egypt towards defraying the expences of the 
caravan. This vaft body of devotees is accompanied with foldiers, to protect them from the incur lions of 
ike Ar&bs * and followed by eight or nine thoufand camels, laden with provifions necefiary for fo long a 
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We arrived the 6th of October at Helaoiia, a pretty large town, and the lail 
fubjeO: to the Grand Signion It has a garrifon of five hundred Janizaries and three 
hundred Spahis, commanded by an officer, called in that country Kafliih Helaoiia 
is a delightf ul place, and anfwers exactly to its name, which fignifies, the country of 
delights or fweets* * We there fee a great many gardens watered with rivulets, and a 
vafl number of palm-trees, which have a perpetual verdure* There we find colo- 
quintida*; and all the fields are overfpread with fena, which grows on a fhrub about 
three foot high* This drug, of which the Europeans have fo high an opinion, is not 
made any ufe of in this country. The inhabitants of Helaoua, when indifpofed, 
never take any other remedy but the root of the efula, which they deep in milk a 
whole night, and drink next morning after palling it through a fieve* This phyfic is 
exceedingly ftrong, but thofe people like it, and praife it exceedingly. The efula f 
is a great tree, with a blue flower* This flower forms a kind of oval ball full of 
cotton, and with this the inhabitants make tolerably fine linen* 

We ft opt four days at Helaoiia, to fvipply ourfelves with water and provifions, as 
we were going to crofs a defert, where not a Angle fpring or rivulet are found. The 
heats are fo violent, and the fands of thofe deferts fo very fcorching, that fuch as walk 
bare-footed, always find their feet fwell in a fur prizing manner. Never thdefs, the 
nights are pretty cold, which afflict thofe who travel in this country with grievous 
. diftempers, if they do not take the utmofl care of themfelves. After travelling two 
days we arrived at Chabba J, a country full of allurn j and three days after at Selyme, 
where we drew water, to ferve us five days, from an excellent fpring lituated in the 
midft of that defert, Thefe wide extended folitudes, where we meet neither with 
birds, wild beafts, grafs, nor even fo much as a gnat; and fee nothing but mountains 
of fand, carcafes, and bones of camels, ftrlke the foul with 1 know not what horror, 
which makes the travelling here quite tedious and difagreeable. It would be extremely 
difficult to crofs thefe frightful defarts without the afliftanee of camels, Thefe beafts 
can pafs fix or feven days without eating or drinking : a circumftance I myfelf fhould 
never have believed, had I not been a careful obferver of it, A yet more wonderful 
incident of this kind is as follows, the truth of which was afiured me by a venerable old 
man, brother to the patriarch of Ethiopia, who was in our caravan* He declared that 
he travelled twice from Selyme to Sudan, in the country of the negroes j and that 
having employed each time forty days in eroding the defarts lying that way, the 
camels of his caravan did not once eat or drink during all that time Three or four 

journey through the deferts, One of the cam da carries the golden ftandard, which is offered up with 
great ceremony to Mohammed, Several caravans let out annually from Aleppo, Grand Cairo, &e. for 
Per ha, Mecca, &c, 

* A wild kind of gourd, extremely bitter, and employed in purgative remedies* 

f I he efula is alfo a kind of plant called m ilk-thi file : when eorrc&cd, it is given to perfons aiflhfled 
with the dropfy. 

t Chabba in Arabic fignifies allum. At Chabba begins the kingdom of Gondola, dependant on that 
of Sennar* 

S we are by the am hors of the Millions Btrangeres, in their laft relation, h equally farprizing. 

They inform us as follows concerning fome Chriilians of Cochin China, who died for their religion 

Of the four remaining who continued in prifon, three ftruggled with hunger and thirfi, for perhaps a 
fr-ueh longer time than could be believed by the EmopeFtis, till they died; for I am of opinion thefe would 
fierce think it pofiible for them to live fo long as they did without eating and drinking. The firll wa» 

N T* 1uren 5 w (Lorenzo) who did not expire till the fortieth day of hh imprifotuneni. The holy old 
man Anthony Followed him three days after; and Madam Agnes languished till the forty 4 ixth d.iy, and 
then quietly breathed her lalb [This note is by Father le Gabien.] The Protdbnt (and left 
credulous) reader, will probably think the accounts given here a fi&ion, confidering the quarter it come* 
from, and the motive for mentioning it. 
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hours reft every mght fupports them, and compenfates for the want of food, which 
mull not be given them till after they have drank. For otherwife they would burft 

The kingdom of Sudan lies to the weft of Sennar. The merchants of Upper E^ypt 
go thither to purchafe gold and flaves. The Kings of Sennar and Sudan are commonly 
at war. As to the mules and affes, which alfo are made ufe of for crofting- thefe 
defarts, they are allowed only a fmall meafure of water daily. 

XT ._ The °f oa ° ber we arrived at Machoo, a large town* on the eaftern Ihore of the 
Nile. This river forms here two large iflands abounding with palm-trees, fena, and 
coloquintida. Machoo, the only place inhabited from Helaoiia, is in the province of 
F ungee f. It is fubjefl to the King of Sennar; and here begins the country of the 
Baroras, called by us Barbarins. The Erbab, or governor of this province, being 
informed that the Emperor of Ethiopia had fent for us to court, invited us to Argos 
the place of his refidence. This town Hands oppofite to Machoo, on the other fide of 
the Nile, and we went thither in a boar. The governor received us with great civility 
and entertained us two days, which, after the violent fatigues we had undergone "was 
extremely agreeable. The chief officer of the cuftoms, who is fon to the King of 
Dongola f, lives alfo at Argos. This prince never appears in public but on horfeback, 
his horfe being covered with two hundred little brafs bells, which make a great noife * 
and attended by twenty horfemen, and two hundred foldiers armed with lances and 
labres. He came and fearched our tents, where we prefented him with coffee, and paid 
the duties, confiding m foap and linens. He did us the honour to invite us next day to 
dinner, and we waited upon him accordingly at the time appointed. Ilis palace is 
ipacious, and built of brick dried in the fun. The walls are very lofty ; and flanked 
at intervals, with large fquare towers, but without port-holes, there being no cannon in 
in that country, mufkets being the only fire-arms ufed there. 

After flaying a week at Machoo, we left it the 4th of November, and arrived the 
* 3 ™ at Dongola. The whole country we paffed through to this city, and even to that 
or bermar, is extremely agreeable, but not above a league in breadth. Beyond it 
meet with nothing but frightful defarts. The Nile runs through the middle of this deli! 
Clous plain. Its banks are high; fo that the fertility of this country is not owing as in 
Egypt, to the inundation of that river, but to the labour and induftry of the inhabitants 
As it rams extremely fe dom m thefe parts, the people raife by the help of certain wheels 
turned by oxen, a prodigious quantity of water, which they carry through the fevertl 
lands to refervoirs dug to receive it; and hence they afterwards draw it, whenever Ihey 
want to water their lands, which otherwife would be barren y 

Moneyisnot the medium here for traffic, everything of that kind being carried on 
by barter, as in the mfhnt ages of the world. Travellets purchafe whalever provide 
they want, by giving m exchange, pepper, anife, fennel, cloves, choorga, or wool S 
bine, French fp,kenard§, Egyptian mahaleb||, and fuch like. Their only food ta bread 
made of dora, a fmall round berry, with which they alfo make a kind of muddy ,e„ 
ill-tailed beer. As this liquor will not keep, they are obliged to make it alniolt ’<■ ^ 

hour. Any man who has got fome dora-bread, and a gourd-bottle full of the unpSa- 

. * ''H 16 French 13 groflfe bourgade, which Is the diminutive of bourtr an aflemhlam* n f I, r t 

“1 "tiwfegi ,z 1 ££££"““ * 

% Tim King of Dongola, or Dancala, can hardly be a powerful prince. 

9 A Ipecies 01 lavender, whence the oleum fpicte Is drilled. 

U I know not whether this is a kind of wild cherrv or a (1„» , - 

or black-berry; whim others fay that it Is a fhrub with which tty dye ptwpfc k France 6 if™? 
the mahaleb bartered in the country, treated of in the text, was ufed for dying. P F 1 fuppufe 
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table liquor above-mentioned, of which they drink fuch quantities as to grow intoxi¬ 
cated, thinks himfelf happy, and enabled to make good cheer. Though thefe Africans 
live upon fuch flender nourilhment, they yet enjoy health, and are more robuft and 
vigorous than the Europeans. Their houfes are low, built of earth, and covered with 
dora-reeds : but their horfes are perfectly beautiful, and the people are very Ikiiful in 
breeding them for the manege. The backs of their faddles* are very high, which 
tires the rider very much. Perfons of quality go bareheaded, and with their hair dif- 
poled agreeably in trefies. Their whole drefs is only a fleevelefs rude veil; and a kind 
of foie, which they tie with thongs. The common people throw a piece of linen round 
them an hundred different ways, but the children go almoft naked. All the men carry 
a lance, and this they take with them wherever they go. The iron of it is hooked, and 
fome are very neat. Tbofe who have fwords, wear them hanging at their left-arm. 
Oaths and blafphemous expreffions are very common among thefe rude ignorant Afri¬ 
cans, who, at the fame time, are fuch debauchees, that they have not the Ieaft idea of 
politenefs, modefty, or religion; for though they now profefs Mohammedanifm, they 
know nothing of it, except their confeflion of faith, and this they repeat incelfantly. 
A deplorable circumftance, and which drew tears from Father de Brevedent, my dear 
companion, is that this people, not long fince, profeffed the Chriftian religion, and loft 
it purely for want of perfons zealous enough to devote themfelves to their inftruftion. 
We faw, in our way, a great many hermits’ cells, and churches half ruined. 

We travelled but gently from Machoo to Dongola, to eafe ourfelves after our long 
journeying through the defert. That country had been infefted, but two years before^ 
with the plague. It .had raged with fo much violence in Grand Cairo, where I happened 
to be that year, and on which occafion I attended the fick, that it was affirmed ten thou- 
fand perfons died of it daily t- This dreadful fcourge made miferable havoc in every 
part of Upper Egypt, and in the country of the Barbarins ; fo that we found feveral 
towns, as likewiie a great number of villages, uninhabited; and wide extended plains 
which had formerly been very fruitful, were now quite uncultivated and abandoned. 

Being got within light of the city of Dongola, the leader of our caravan left us, and 
went and waited upon the King, to defire leave for him and his company to enter it, 
which he was gracioufly permitted to do. We were then in a village, which is as a 
kind of fuburb to that city ; and we crofted the river in a boat kept by the prince for 
the ufe of the public. The goods pay a certain duty, but paffengers are carried gratis. 
The city of Dongola J, Hands on the eaftern banks of the Nile, on the declivity of a 
dry fandy hill. The houfes are very ill-built; and the ftreets half deferted, and 
choaked with heaps of fand, which the great floods force down from the mountains. 
The caftle Hands in the center of the city, and is very fpacious, but poorly fortified; 
however, it ferves as a check to the Arabs, who inhabit the plains, where they are per¬ 
mitted to feed their cattle undifturbed, on paying a finall tribute to the Mek § or King 
of Dongola. We had the honour to eat feveral times with this prince, but at a fepat 
rate table. In our firft audience, he was dreffed in a green velvet veil; that reached to 
the ground. He has a numerous guard. Thofe who are near his perfon carry a long 
fword before him, but unlheathed; and the outward guards are armed with half-pikes. 

* The original is, leurt fillet on! Jet appuit Hen hauls , by which 1 fuppofc is meant, that there are backs 
to them, as to thofe in fome countries of Europe ; or elfe, that they are raifed vert' high on the tides ■ and 
tire the rider 1 * arms very much, when leaning on them, b J 

+ The plague is faid tofweep away prodigious numbers in this city once every feven years, 
t Dongola is, as I fuppofc it to be, D&ucala, this city k fituatcd to the wd\ of the Nile, In 

our maps, 

j The name of the prefent Mek, {in the year 1700} or Malek of Dongola, is Achmet. 
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This prince came and vifited us in our tent; and as I had been fuccefsful in feme 
cures, he invited us to relide at his court; but the inftaot he heard that we were under 
engagements to the Emperor of Ethiopia* he did not offer to flop us* His kingdom is 
hereditary, but he pays a tribute to the King of Sennar. 

We left Dongola the 6th of January 1699 ; and four days after entered the kingdom 
of Sennar* Ibrahim the governor, brother to the King ? s prime minifter, whom we 
met on the frontiers, received us honourably, and defrayed the expences of our journey 
as far as Korty, a large town on the Nile, whither we arrived the 13th of January, he 
accompanying us to that place. As the nations who live above Korty, along the Nile, 
have taken up arms againft the King of Sennar, and plunder the caravans whenever 
they pafs through their country ; travellers are obliged to pafs at a diftance from the 
banks of that river; then proceed forward between the weft and fouth ; and enter the 
vaft defert of Bihooda, which cannot be crofled in lefs than five days, though with ever 
fo great fpeed* This defert is not fo frightful as thofe of Lybia, fmee nothing is found 
in thofe but fand ; whereas we here meet with herbs and trees* After croffing it, we 
returned to the banks of the Nile, and arrived at Derrara, a town where we ftopt two 
days* This country abounds with provifions, which probably is the reafon why the 
inhabitants call it Beladalla, or God*s Country* We left it the 26th, and travelled 
weft ward* We do not meet with a fingle village in all the way ; but the inhabitants, 
who encamp under tents, bring provifions to travellers. 

After travelling fome days we again come to the Nile, and arrived at Guerry* 
This is the refidence of a governor, whofe chief bufinefs is to vifit the caravans which 
come from Egypt, in order to fee whether fome perfons in It may not have the finall 
pox ; that diftemper being as dangerous, and making as great havoc in this country, 
as the plngue in Europe* The governor in queftion paid us great civilities, out of 
refped to the throne of Ethiopia, for by this name the Emperor of Ethiopia is 
diftingui filed ; and difpenfed with our performing quarantine, as is'the cuftom in that 
place where we crofled the Nile. 

The manner of crofting that river is very particular. The paflfengers and goods are 
put into a bark; 'but the beafts are fattened, at the head and under the belly, with 
ropes, which are either drawn tighter, or flackened, according as the bark goes 
forward. The beafts fwim, but fuller greatly in their paflfage, and fome of them even 
lofe their lives; for though the Nile is not wide at this place, it is deep and rapid* 
We left Guerry the ift of February, and went and lay at Alfaa, a large village built 
of free-ftone. The inhabitants are tall and well-fhaped* 

After having travelled north-eaft, to get clear of the great windings of the Nile* 
and patted by the village of Alfon, of Cotran, and of Camin ; after croffing a large 
ifland not fpecined in our maps, we arrived at the town of Harbagee, where we met 
with plenty of provifions, and repofed ourfelves a little. The following days we patted 
through forefts of acacia*, whofe lofty, thorny trees were adorned with yellow and 
blue flowers, the laft of which dittofe a very agreeable fragrance. Thefe groves abound 
with fmall green paroquets; with a kind of wood-hens, and a multitude of other birds 
not found in Europe* At our leaving thefe delightful forefts, we entered into vaft 

* A term in botany, given to various trees, though very different one from the other* A tree of tKrs 
name (alfb called calfia ) grows in Egypt, and is called in Latin, fpma iEgyptia, It anfWers pretty nearly 
to the defeription given of this tree ; and from it gum Arabic, and a juice called the true acacia are taken* 
Other trees of a different kind, though called by the fame name, grow hi Malabar, in Mefopotamia, the 
deferts of Arabia, Brsfil, Virginia, &c. Acacia is alfo a thick liquid brought from the Levant in blad¬ 
ders* It is an excellent aftringeot. 
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plains which appeared exceedingly fruitful, and very well cultivated ; and travelling 
fome time in thefe, we at laft difcovered the city of Sennar *, whofe fituation feemed 
enchanting. 

This city, which is near a league and half in circumference, is very populous, but 
far from being neat, and is very ill governed. Sennar is thought to contain about an 
hundred thoufand fouls. It Hands on the weft of the Nile, on an eminence, in thirteen 
degrees, four minutes, north latitude, according to an obfervation taken at noon, the 
a ill of March 1699t- The houfes are but one ftory high, and ill built; but their 
terraces, which ferve as roofs, are very commodious. As to the fuburbs, it confifts 
of a number of poor huts, made with reeds. The King’s palace is furrounded with 
lofty walls of brick baked in the fun. There does not appear the leaft regularity in 
thefe buildings, they being thrown up in a confufed and taftelefs manner. The apart¬ 
ments of the palace are richly adorned with large carpets after the manner of the 
Levant. 

The very next day after our arrival we were prefented to the King. The very firfl 
thing we did, at our going to this audience, was to pull off our Ihoes, a ceremony 
which all foreigners who have accefs to the King, are obliged to obferve ; the natives 
never being permitted to appear before him but bare-looted. We now entered a 
fpacious court, paved with a kind of, delft-ware of various colours. On every fide of 
it guards were ftanding armed with lances. Having almoft crofted this court, we 
were ftopt at a ftone lying near an open hall, where the King generally gives audience 
to ambaffadors. We faluted the King after the cuftorn of the country, by falling on 
our knees, and killing the ground thrice. The Monarch is about nineteen years old, 
black, but well-fhapcd and of a majeftic ftature; he not having thick lips, nor a flat 
nofe, like thofe of his fubjefts. He was feated on a very neat kind of fofa, crofs- 
legged, after the manner of the JEafterns ; and furrounded by about twenty old men, 
feated like himft-lf, bur a little below him. The Monarch was drefled in a. long filken 
veft embroidered with gold, having a kind of fcarf over it, made of very fine cotton J. 
He wore on his head a white turban; and the old men were dreflfed much after the 
fame fafhion. The prime minifter, ftanding at the entrance of the hall, carried our 
compliments to the King, and brought back his anfwers. We faluted the Monarch a 
fecond time, after the lame manner as in the court; and prefented him with fome 
cryftal glaffes, &c., and feveral European curiofities, with which he feemed mightily 
pleafed. r ihe different quell ions he alked us, [poke him a man of goodfenfe, and of 
an inquifitive genius. He enquired into the motives of our journey, and profefied the 
higheft regard and attachment for the peiffon of the Emperor of Ethiopia. After 
continuing an hour at this audience, we withdrew, making three very low bows. He 
caufed us to be attended by his guards to the houfe where we refided ; and fent us large 
veffels full of butter, honey, and other refrefliments; and like wife two oxen and two 
Iheep. 

This prince goes twice a week and dines at one of his country-feats, a league from 
the city. The order of his march thither is as follows: firft appear three or four hun¬ 
dred horfemen, extremely well mounted ; next comes the King atnidft a great num- 

* } not find any of the towns mentioned in this journey from Dancala to Sennar, in our maps, 
and indeed no towns are therein fpecified between them. 

+ The city of Sennar is liluaied more to the north in our maps. 

t 1 he original is, eft ctint d’une ejjiice tfkharpe dt toile de cotoa tecs Jim, which may mean, that he had a 
lath of very fine cotton round loins. The word echarpe, fignifics fumetimes a lliouldtr-bek, a girdle, 
the covenog for a woman*! heat! or OwuMersj 
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ber of fcrvarUs, and armed foldiers, who fmg his praifes with a loud voice ; a tabor 
founding at the fame time* which makes a harmony that is agreeable enough. Seven 
or eight hundred maidens and married women walk confufedly with thefe foldiers, 
carrying on their heads large round flraw-bafkets, finely wrought* and of various 
colours. Thefe bafkets reprefenting flowers of every kind, the lids or which are in a 
pyramidal form, cover copper difhes, tinned over, and filled with fruits and viands 
ready drefled, Thefe diflies are ferved up to the King, and afterwards diftributed 
among fuch as have the honour of attending him. The march is ciofed by two or 
three hundred horfemen, who proceed in the fame order as the firft. 

The King, who never appears in public, but having his face covered with a piece of 
filk gauze of different colours, fits down at table the moment of his arrival. The 
moll common diver fion of this prince is, to propofe prizes to the noblemen of his 
court; and to fhoot at a mark with a gun, with whofe ufe they are not yet very well 
acquainted. After fpending the greatefl part of the day in this exercife, he returns to 
the city, in the evening, in the fame order as he came from it in the morning. He 
travels in this manner every Wednefday and Saturday. The other days of the week 
he holds a council morning and evening ; and adminiflers juftice to his fubjefts, none 
of whofe crimes he permits to go unpunifhed. Profecutions are not fpun out to any 
length here. The moment a criminal is feized he is carried before the judge, 
who examines him j and, in cafe he finds him guilty, condemns him to die, when the 
fentence is immediately put in execution. The criminal being laid hold on, is thrown 
backwards on the ground, and then beat with clubs, on the breail, till he expires* 
This kind of pimifhment was inflifted, during our flay in Sennar, on one Jofeph, an 
Ethiopian, who fome time before had apofiatized from the Chriftian religion, and 
turned Mohammedan. 

After this fad execution, there was brought to me a fick Mohammedan infant, about 
five or fix months old, in order that I might cure her. As the child was fo ill that I 
had fcarce any hopes of her recovery. Father Brevedent baptized her fecretly, upon 
pretence of giving her a medicine 5 and the child was fo fortunate as to die, after 
having been received into ChrifFs kingdom. One would conclude, that the won* 
derful Providence of God was pleafed, by this happy incident, to compenfate for the 
lofs fuftained by the weeping parents. Father Brevedent, on the other hand, was fo 
overjoyed at his having opened the gates of heaven to this babe, that he afi'ured me with 
fuch tranfports as words could never exprefs, that had he performed but this fingle aft 
in his life-time, he fhould have thought himfelf amply rewarded for all the fatigues and 
toils he had undergone during this journey. 

Every thing is vaftiy cheap at Sennan A camel colls but feven or eight livres % 
an ox two livres and a half, a fheep fifteen-pence, and a hen a penny ; and fo 
m proportion for other provifions. The people do not care for wheaten bread, and 
therefore they never make any but for foreigners. The bread eaten by them is made 
of Dora, a fmall grain or berry mentioned before. This bread is good when new ; but 
when above a day old, it is fo infipid that there is no eating it. It is made in the form 
of a large cake, and about the thicknefs of a crown piece. The merchandizes of this 
country are, elephant's teeth, tamarinds, civet, tobacco, gold duft, &c. The market 
is held every day in the open fquare, in the centre of the city, where provifions and 
merchandizes of every kind are fold. There is another market for flaves, in the open 

* Whenever our author fpeaks of money, we are to understand that of France. A livre is worth ten-, 
pence halfpenny Englith, Twenty, halfpence, or fob, make a livre. 
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fpuare before the King’s palace. Thefe fit on the ground crofs -3 egged, the men and 
boys on one fide, and the women and girls on the other. A very flrong, robuft flave 
is purchafed for ten crowns *, for which reafon the Egyptian merchants carry off great 
numbers of them annually. 

The fmalleft money ufed in Sennar is worth a double f, and is a little bit of iron, 
fbaped like St. Anthony’s crofs. The fad da comes from Turkey ; it is a filver piece, 
very thin, of a lefs fize than the denier J, and is worth a little more than a French 
penny or fol §. Befides thefe two Torts of coins, thofe in ufe are only Spanilh reals 
and pieces of eight, and thefe muft be round, the fquare ones not palling current here# 
In this country a piece of eight is worth about four litres. 

The heats of Sennar |[ are fo violent, that a perfon can fcarce breathe in day-time. 
Thefe heats begin in January, and end at the clofe of April. They are fucceeded by 
heavy Ihowers of rain, which laft three months, infect the air, and caufe a great mor¬ 
tality among men and cattle. This is partly owing to the indolence of the flovenly 
inhabitants, who negleit to drain off the waters \ thefe ftagnate, and afterwards cor¬ 
rupting, raife malignant vapours* 

Thefe people are naturally knavlfh \ and at the fame time, very fuperftiticms, and 
ftrongly attached to their religion, which is the Mohammedan. Whenever they meet 
a Chriftiaa in the ft reels, they always repeat their confeflion of faith, which is, There is 
but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet. They are not allowed brandy, wine, nor 
even mead, and never drink any of thofe liquors except in private. Their ufual liquor 
is a fort of beer fomething like that at Dongola: it is called booza, is vaftly thick, 
very ill tailed, and thus prepared ; they roalt at the fire the berry dora ; they then 
throw it into cold water, and after letting it foak twenty-four hours, drink it. They 
alfo are very fond of coffee, which liquor is not drunk in Ethiopia. 

The women of quality wear a garment of filk, or of very fine cotton, with large fleeves, 
which defcend to the ground. Their hair is bound in treffes, and adorned with rings 
of filver, copper, brafs, ivory, or glafs of different colours. Thefe rings are fixed to 
their hair in the form of crowns; and their arms, legs, ears, and even noflrils, are 
decked with them. Their fingers are filled with rings, the ftones of which are not 
true ; they wear nothing on their feet but a foie, which is tied on with firings. The 
wives and maidens among the common people are covered only from the girdle to 
the knee. 

The merchandizes brought into the kingdom of Sennar are fpices, paper, brafs, 
iron, brafs-wire, vermiflioa* white and yellow arfenic, toys, French fpica, Egyptian 
mahaleb, which is a berry of ftrong fcent j chaplets of glafs beads, made in Venice, of 
all colours, and a black colour, called by that people kool, and ufed by them to darken, 
the eyes and eye-brows, upon which account it is highly valued. All the commodities 
above mentioned fell likewife in Abyfiinia* but with this difference, that the largeft 
glafs beads are efteemed in Sennar, and the fmalleft in Ethiopia. 

The merchants of Sennar carry on a great traffic eaftward* At the feafon of the 
monfoons they take /hipping at Saquem ^[, /landing on the Red Sea. The pearl-fifhing 

* A French crown (confiding of three livres) is worth about two {hillings and nine-pence, EngHfh. 

+ A French brafs coin worth two demers. ^ A French brafs com, the twelfth part of a penny* 

j L'he original is, un fol marque t that is, a marked or Ramped penny, fignifying a llamp made by the 
King of Fiances order, on every fol or penny, to increafe ita value a little. 

J| Sennar, in Arabic, fignihes poifon and fire. 

If It if fubjed to the Turks, and governed by a Beglerbcg, It is a good harbour, and very much 
firequen:ed and Rands abqut fourfeore leagues to the north of Erquico or Arquica. Some take this city 
for that of the Troglodytes, called anlientTy Ptolemais Feratum, and Epuheras* 
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earned on there, and the town of Saquem, belong to the Grand Signlor. From thence 
they crofsto Mocha *, a city of Arabia Felix, and fubje£t to the King of Yemen, and 
afterwards go to Surat, whither they carry gold, civet, elephants* teeth, and bring from 
thence fpices, and other commodities of India. The merchants commonly employ two 
years in this voyage. 

When the King of Sennar dies, the great council meet \ and then, purfuant to a 
mod horrid cuftom, murder all the brothers of the prince who is to afeend the throne. 
Prince Gorech was concealed till the death of the King bis brother -, his nurfe having 
carried him away unknown to this bloody council* A brother of the reigning monarch 
was Iikewife preserved. This prince is now at the Ethiopian court, where he is greatly 
diftinguifhed on account of his merit and birth. 

After fpending three months in the court of the King of Sennar, who paid us the 
greateft honours, we took leave of him. He was fo gracious as to order us a fafe- 
guard, called by the natives foccori, who were to defray all our expcnces, and conduft 
us to the frontiers of his kingdom. We then got into the large body of a tree, 
fcooped in the form of a bark or boat, and eroding the Nile the i2th of May 1699, 
we went and encamped at Bafbocb, a large village, half a league from the city of Sen¬ 
nar. We waited there three days, till our whole caravan was affembled, and fet out 
in the evening of the 15th of May. We travelled all night to Bacras, a town, the lord 
of which was a venerable old man, one hundred and thirty years of age, who yet Teemed 
to be fo very ftrong and vigorous, that we did not think him to be above forty f. He 
had ferved under five Kings of Sennar, We paid him a vifit, on which occafion he 
received us very graeioufly, and enquired about the affairs of Europe, We made him 
a little prefent, in return for which he fent fome provifions to our tent. We pro¬ 
ceeded forward, and arrived next day at Abec, a mean hamlet, where nothing is feen 
but fome poor fliepherds* cots ; and on the morrow, we came to Baha, after travelling 
ten hours.without (lopping anywhere. Bahais a fmall village on an arm of the Nile, 
which was then dry* The 19th we fet forward, and lay at Dodar, as infignificant a 
place as Bahaj and on the morrow, after travelling four hours, came to Abra, a town 
where we loft two of our camels, which we recovered with great difficulty. We got 
to Debarka, a village, from thence to another called Bulbul j and after travelling 
through a very beautiful, populous country, arrived the 25th of May at Geafim J, 
a town Handing on the banks of the Nile, and in the middle of a foreft, the trees of which 
differ greatly from thofe we had feen hitherto. They are taller than our loftieft oaks, 
and fome are fo thick, that nine men together cannot embrace them. Their leaf is 
like that of a mslon, and their fruit, which is vaftly bitter, refembles the gourd, and 
fome of them are round. At Geafim I alfo faw fome of thofe large trees, which are 
naturally hollow. We entered, through a little door, into a kind of room, open at top, 
and fo large that fifty perfons might eafily ft and upright in it. 

I faw another tree called Geling §, which is not larger than our oaks, but as lofty 
as the above mentioned tree. Its fruit is fhaped like our water melon, but a little 

* Mocha is the capital of a kingdom. About 200 years fince it was only an in con lid era Lie village, 
but is now a very populous town, where a great trade is carried on* 1 he ilreets are wide, the Louies 
either of brick or itonc, and the lhups make a handfome appearance. The Europeans trade chiefly for 
coffee here* 

-f I farcy Dr* Poncet’s eyes mu ft have deceived him on this occafion j it fcarcc being poflible, I believe, 
for any man fo much more than an hundred years of age* not to appear above forty* 

X 1 hud none of the towns mentioned from Sennar in our maps* I believe this part of the world is 
very little known to the Europeans. 

§ The original is Gelingue, I do not find this word in any of my diftienarics* 
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fmaller. It is divided, within, into little cells ^filled with yellow berries or grains, 
and fuch a fubftance as very much refembles powdered fngar : this fubftance is a little 
fowerilh but pleafant, of a good flavour, and extremely refrelhing; and confequently 
very delightful in this exceflively hot country. The rind is hard and thick. The 
flower of this tree has five leaves as white as the lilly; and the berry refembles that 
of the poppy. 

There is like wife in this country another kind of tree called deleb * * * § . It is double 
the height of the palm tree, and in much the fame form. Its leaves are like that of 
a fan, but larger; its fruit is round, and in clufters j and from the ftalk to the middle 
part of it, a little larger than thofe above mentioned. This fruit is covered with five 
very hard Ihells which form a kind of cup. It is yellow when ripe, and its rind is fo 
very thick and hard, that when thefe trees are lhaken by the winds, the fruits finking 
one againft the other, make a dreadful noife. Should any one of them break away 
on thefe occafions, and fall upon a man’s head, it would certainly kill him. The fhell 
of this fruit being broke, (which is not done without difficulty) we perceive a great 
number of filaments containing a fubftance very like honey. This fubftance, which 
finells like balm, is fo fweet and grateful, that I do not remember ever to have tailed 
any thing more delicious. In the middle of this fubftance is a large, hard, brown 
lentil, and this is the feed of the tree in queftion. Befides the fruit above mentioned, 
this tree bears alfo another Ihaped like a raddifti, and covered with three rinds which 
rauft be taken off, and has the tafte of boiled cheftnuts. 

The domi is as the male of the daleb. It is not half the height of the palm tree j 
but its leaves are almoft as long, and twice the breadth. Of thele they make balkets, 
mats, and even fails for fuch veffels as go on the Red Sea. This tree produces fruit 
a foot long, covered with five or fix leaves, the fubftance of which is white, fweet as 
milk, and very nourifln'ng. 

The tree called coogles f, is likewife of a 'ftupendous fize. Thefe are nine or ten 
thick trees twilled together very irregularly. It bears a little leaf, but no fruit, and 
only fmall blue flowers that have no fmell. There are feveral other trees, wholly 
unknown to Europeans, in thefe wide extended forefts. 

We ftaid nineteen days in Geafnn J. This town is half way between the city of 
Sennar and the confines of Ethiopia; and in the tenth degree of north latitude, 
according to the obfervation made by Father Brevedent^. Travellers who arrive at 
Geafim are obliged to fell their camels on account of the mountains they muft crofs, 
and which produce herbs that poifon thefe beafts. For this reafon the Ethiopians 
employ only mules and horfes which are not Ihod. The camels are fold at Geafim, 
upon this condition, that the venders lhall make ufe of them as far as Girana, where 
they are fetched by the purchafers. At Geafim we faw a caravan of Gibertis or 
Mohammedans, dependent on the Emperor of Ethiopia, who treats them like Haves, 

* I have not met with this tree in any of my lexicons^ In the Religious Ceremonies of all Nations, 
Vol. ui, p. 269. London 173 i, folio, "mention h made of a tree growing in the Aland oF Modi, called the 
caflia^tree, “ The manner (fays the author) how the flicks are made, in which that kind of purgative 

gum is put, is pretty well known in Europe* They arc long and dry when ripe; ant! whenever the 
wind blows, the flicks with which thofe trees are loaded wave up and down, and thus ftriking againft one 
another, form a very ftrange noife to fuch perfons as do not know what it Is owing to ; efpcciajly if 
they happen to be in a forefl, when they fometimes hear this ckfhing found at a great diftunce from 
them,” 

t Con gig & in French. J Geafim in the original, 

§ This town (Geafim) mull be very far in Abyflinia, according to our map?, and a confiderablc way 
higher than the fources of the Nile. Either our geographers or our traveller mull bo miftaken, 
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agreeably to their name. The reafon of our long ftay at Geafim was on account of 
the death of the Queen, mother to tfe King of Sennar, The officer who conducted 
us returned to Sennar for frelh orders from his fovereign, and we were obliged, to 
wait for him. This proved a fad difappointment to us, the rains falling in this 
place. At firft they did not fail till after fun-fet. Thefe fhowers are always pro¬ 
ceeded by thunder and lightning. The fky in the day-time is vaftly ferene, but the 
heat is intolerable. 

We left Geafim the nth of June; and after travelling five hours, came to a 
village called Deleb, on account of the vafl: viftos of the trees fo named, which 
extend out of fight. We travelled a long way in thefe delightful allies, they being 
planted chequer-wife. The next day we arrived at Sho *, a village fituated on the 
Nile; and the day following at Abotkna, where we faw a kind of box which is neither 
fo leafy nor fo ftrong as ours. All this way we came through vafl; groves of tamarind 
trees, which have a perpetual verdure, and the leaf is larger than that of the cyprefs- 
tree. The tree in queftion produces finall blue odoriferous flowers, and a fruit very 
like the plumb: it is called erdeb in this country. Thefe forefts of tamarind-trees 
are fo very tufted that the fun cannot pierce through them. We fpent the following 
night in the valley of Sonnone, in the middle of a beautiful meadow; and in two days 
reached Serka f, a neat city, confifting of five or fix hundred houfes, which are very 
pretty, though built only of Indian canes or reeds. Serka ftands in a fine valley, fur- 
rounded with mountains. At our going out of this city we come to a finall river, 
which feparates Ethiopia from the kingdom of Sennar. 

From Serka, which we left on the 20th of June, to Gondar J, the capital of 
Ethiopia, we met with a great number of fine fprings; and an almoft continual range 
of mountains in different forms, but all very agreeable, and covered with trees 
unknown in Europe, which feemed to us loftier and more beautiful than thofe of 
Sennar. Thefe mountains, fome of which are pyramidal, and others in the form of a 
cone, are fo well cultivated, that not the leaft fpot is fuffered to lie ufelefs; and at 
the fame time, are fo populous, that a traveller would imagine them to be one con¬ 
tinued city. The next day we lay at Tambiflo, a large village belonging to the 
patriarch of Ethiopia, and on the morrow we reached Abead, fituated on a high moun¬ 
tain, covered with fycamore-trees. The country, quite from Geafim to this place, 
is covered with cotton. The 23d of June we ftopt in a valley full of ebony-trees 
and Indian canes, where a lion carried off one of our camels. Lions are common 
in this country, and their roaring is heard all night; travellers fecure themfelves from 
them by lighting up and keeping in great fires. On thefe mountains are found fqui- 
nautes §, and a great many other aromatic plants and herbs. 

The 24th we croffed the river of Gandova ||, which is very deep and very rapid 
whence the crofting of it is rendered vaftly dangerous. It is not quite fo wide as the 
Seine at Paris. It rulhes from the mountains with fo much impetuofity that, in over- 


* Chau in the original. 

i' Serhcj in French. All thefe pans feem terra incognita to the Europeans. 

X Other writers, and particularly Ludolf, (I think) call the capital of Abyflinia, Ambara, brine a If 0 
a ijT C °l * P™ v, " ce - the y or our traveller muft be miftaken, unlefs fome chance 

fltould have happened m Ethiopia fince the time of Ludolf, &c. I fuppofe, however, that this c iTv 
Gondar is that called Gontar, placed in about 13 degrees of north latitude by Moll. If it be tri e 
that the Abyffinian monarch generally keeps his court in a camp, and the people live more under tents than 
in houfes, I do not know any place m Ethiopia, which we could properly call a capital. 

$ 1 have not been able to make any difeovery with regard to this plant. 

|| 1 do not find this river in our maps. 
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it drags along all things in its way. On thefe occafions, it fometimes fwells 
a degree, that it is ten days before travellers can get over. _ As the river 
Happened to be very lpw at that time, we eroded it with eafe. This river tails into 
another called Tekefel *, or the dreadful; and thefe two rivers uniting together empty 
themfelves in the Nile. We croffed two other large rivers on the morrow. Iheir 
banks were lined with box-trees, of a furprizing thicknefs, and as tall as our beech- 
trees. That day one of our beads of burthen ftraying from the caravan, was bit in the 
thigh by a bear. The wound was large and dangerous ; but the people of the country 

applying only a cauftic and fire to it, the beaft was perfeftly cured. 

The 26th we entered a wide plain covered with pomegranate-trees, and ipent the 
night there in fight of Girana, whither we arrived next day. Girana is a village on 
the top of a mountain, whence we have a profped of the fineft country in the world T. 
Here we travel in another manner, we quitting our camels in order to ride on hoi fe- 
back, as was before obferved* The lord of Girana came and paid us a viht, and 
ordered refreihments to be brought us. Here we found a guard of thirty ^men fent 
by the Emperor of Ethiopia for our fecurity, and in honour to the patriarch s brother 
who was in our caravan; and we were freed from all care of the baggage, purfuant 
to the cuftom of that empire. The manner of doing this is as follows. _ 

When the Etnperor of Ethiopia invites any perfon to his court, his baggage is in¬ 
truded with the lord of the firlt village which happens to lie in the way. . This lord 
puts it into the hands of his vaflals, who are obliged to carry it to the neighbouring 
village. Thefe give it to the inhabitants of the fecond village, who carry it to the next 
they meet with, and fo on till it gets to the capital; all which is performed with fur- 
priling exa&nefs and fidelity. 

The rains, the fatigue of the journey, and efpecially Father Brevedent's indifpofition, 
obliged us to flay fome days in Girana. We left it the firft of July; and after travel¬ 
ling three hours over mountains and through almoft unpaffable ways, we arrived at 
Barangea, and the next day at Shelga jf, a large and beautiful city furrounded with 
aloes. This is a place of great trade; a market is kept there every day, whither the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns come to fell civet, gold, and all forts of cattle 
and provifions. The King of Sennar keeps in this city, with the confent of the Em¬ 
peror of Ethiopia, a cuftom-houfe officer, who receives the duty paid on all the cotton 
brought out of his kingdom into Ethiopia; and thefe duties are equally divided be¬ 
tween the two princes. Two leagues from Shelga, northward, is feen a torrent which 
falls from a very high and very Iteep mountain, and forms fuch a natural cafcade as 
art could fcarcely imitate. As the water of this cafcade is divided into various canals 
or ftreams, it pafies through the whole country, and renders it vaftly fruitful. 

The third of July we arrived at Barko, a fmall but very pretty city, Handing in the 
midft of a moll agreeable plain, and half a day's journey from the capital of Ethiopia. 
We were forced to flop in this place, I myfelf falling grievoufly fick; and my dear 
companion Father Brevedent being in a few days brought near his end, occafioned by 

* I fuppofe this is the river called Tacaze in Moll, which takes a long courfe, and empties itfelf in the 
Nile. 

f The moll edecined travellers who have been in Ab]rflinia declare it to be either furrounded by mouti. 
tains, or by deferts that are next to unpayable ; but that the country within thefe is vaftly beautiful and 
level, watered by feveral fine rivers, and diverfifted with woods and plains, /locked with palm-trees, dates, 
and cedars. 

t Chelga in French. I do not find cither this or Barangoa in our maps. 

his 
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his taking a violent purge of ricinus Americanus *, called cataputia, which had been 
prefcribed for him, very improperly, at Tripoli in Syria, This medicine, which is 
ever dangerous in the opinion of a very learned manf* had thrown him into a very 
troublefome purging, which he had always concealed from me out of modefty. I no 
fooner heard of his illnefs but I got myfelf carried to his chamber, notwithftanding my 
being vaftly out of order. My tears rather than my expreffions informed him'that I 
thought it was impofiible for me to do him any fervice, and that his difeafe was mortal, 
Thefe tears were fineere; and could I have faved him, though I had loft my own life, 
I fliould have facrificed it with pleafure. But he was ripe for heaven, and the Almighty 
thought proper to recompence his apoftolical labours. I had known him at Grand 
Cairo, where his reputation was fo great, that it was believed God had indulged him 
with more than ordinary graces, and even endowed him with the gift of miracles and 
prophecy J. 

This is the idea 1 had formed to myfelf of him from common fame, the truth of which 
I myfelf afterwards knew perfectly, by various predictions with regard to his own 
death, and by feveral other things which happened to me exa£tly as he had foretold 
them. During his whole journey the Almighty was the only topic of his difcourfe ; 
and his words were forcible, and in fuch a ftrain of piety, that they made the deepefl 
imprefilon on my mind. In his latter moments his heart feemed almoft infenfible to 
any emotions except thofe of love and gratitude towards his Creator j and thefe emo¬ 
tions were fo rapturous that I fliall never forget them. In fuch fentiments this holy 
ruan breathed his laffc in a foreign land, within fight of the capital of Ethiopia | in like 
manner as St. Francis Xavier, whofe name-fake he was, formerly died before China, 
juft as he was entering it, in the defign of winning over that empire to Chrift. 

To do juftice to Father Brevedent’s character, I muft declare that I never knew a 
man who difcovered greater intrepidity in danger, more firmnefs and refolution in 
fupporting the caufe of religion, or more modefty and piety in his general behaviour 
and conduft. He died the ninth of July 1695, at three in the afternoon. Several 
Ethiopian friars who happened to fee him expire were fo touched, fo edified by it, that 
I do not doubt but they will preferve, as long as they live, a great veneration for the 
memory of this holy miffionary. Thefe friars came on the morrow in a body, dreffed 
in their facerdotal veftments, with each an iron crofs in his hand. After offering up 
the prayers for the dead, and making the ufual perfumings with incenfe, they them- 
felves carried the body into a church dedicated to the Bleffed Virgin, and buried 
it there. 

My illnefs, and the grief with which I was feized, detained me in Barko till the 
twenty-firft of July, when I fet out for Gondar §, at which city I arrived in the even¬ 
ing. I alighted at the palace, where an apartment was prepared for me near that of 
one of the Emperor’s children. The very next day I had the honour to fee this mo¬ 
narch, who, at the fame time that he difcovered the greateft goodnefs forme, expreffed 
his farrow for the death of my companion, whofe merit and capacity had been hinted 
to him. He bid me take all the reft neceffary for the recovery of my health, before I 

* In French, pignons d’Xnde, I am not Cure whether this is the ricinus Americanos, which is the 
fruit of a nee very common in the ifiand Antilles in America, It grows to the height of a lig-tiee, and 
is fhaped like it. This fruit purges violently downwards, and fometimes upwards. 

f PhiJofi CofmopoL. 

% Dr. Poncet teems here, and on one occadon or two more, to be of a fuperftidous turn of mind, 
though in other refpe&s an agreeable writer. 

j This capital city is called Gondar a Catma, that is, City of the Seal 
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attempted to appear in public. He ufed to come through a little gallery which led ter 
my apartment, and vifit me almoft every day; and when I had a little more ftrength, 
which the toils and fatigues of my journey had greatly impaired, I had the honour to 
be admitted to a public audience, on the 10th of Auguft, about ten in the morning. 
Some perfons came then to my room, and after making me crofs upwards of twenty 
apartments I found myfeif in a hall, where the Emperor was feated on his throne j 
it was a kind of fofa, covered with a carpet of red damalk, enriched with gold flowers: 
around were placed large culhions worked with gold. This throne, the feet of which 
are of folid gold, was placed at the upper end of the hall, in an alcove covered with a 
dome all Alining with gold and blue. The Emperor was in a filken veil embroidered 
with gold, with very long fleeves; and the fafh which went round him was em¬ 
broidered in the fame tafte. He was bare-headed, and his hair was difpofed very 
agreeably in trefles: a large emerald t glittered above his forehead, and diftufed an 
air of majefty. He was alone in his alcove, feated on his couch, and crofs-legged 
after the manner of the ealterns. The chief noblemen flood in a line on each fide of 
him, their hands eroded; and they obferved a refpeftful filence. 

Being come to the foot of the throne, I made three very low bows to the Emperor, 
and kifled his hand. This is an honour he indulges only to fuch perfons as he is 
pleated to diftinguilh; for as to others he does not give them his hands to kifs till after 
they haveproftrated themfelves three times, and killed his feet. I then prefented him- 
with the letter written by Mr. Maillet, the French conful, which being interpreted 
that inftant, feemed to give him fatisfa&ion. He alked me feveral queftions concerning 
the perfon of liis Majefty, whom he fpoke of as the greateft and molt powerful prince 
in Europe J; concerning the Hate of the royal family, and the grandeur and forces of 
France. After having anfwered thefe feveral queftions, I gave him my prefents, con¬ 
ning in pictures, looking-gJafles, vafes of ehryftal, and other works in glafs all cu- 
riouily wrought. The Emperor received them very gracioufly; and as I was ftill 
weak he commanded me to fit down, when a magnificent collation was ferved up. 

The next day the monarch himfelf, and one of his children, began to enter upon a 
courfe of phyfic; and both followed my preferiptions very exadtly, and thefe were fo 
happy in their effefts, that they were perfeftly cured in a fliort time. This fuccefs 
w'on me new favour, fo that the Emperor treated me with greater familiarity than 
before. He feemed to be of a very devout frame of mind: though he was ftill under 
a courfe of phyfic, he yet refolved to receive the facrament, and to appear in publia 
on the day of the Affumpdon of the Virgin, to which the Ethiopians pay a particular 
regard.^ The monarch invited me to that ceremony, and accordingly I went to it about 
eight o’clock. I law about twelve thoufand men drawn up in battle array in the great 
court of the palace §. The Emperor’s head was then covered with a piece of muflin 


* This mud be a large pile of building, contrary to what we are told by fume writers, who affirm that 
there are none of any confidci able extent in Abyffinia. Thefe travellers relate, that the monarch in quid ion 
generally keeps, as waa before obferved, liis count ici a camp, which is difpofed fo the Form of ftreeH A* 
ic it ever attended by his nobfes, officers, tradefmen, &c. f this camp never fails of being well Applied 
THth provifions, &c. But moll writers affirm that the buildings in Abyffinia arc very mean beinn- fo 
many huts made only of clay and little pieces of wood ; that the Abyffinians, when the Europeans dr It 
eame among them about two centuries ago, bad neither palaces, churches, nor walled towns : however that 
the mrflion afterwards taught them to build thefe, but that very few of them are ftanffing aTKme 
t TK & 1 ^ l ar £ eI * emeralds in the world come from this country. “ 

f hrench fddom oriieverfaiL to exalt their own monarch, on all occahons, and in all places 
§ W are told that the Abyffitnan monarch is crowned in one of the chief churches with a fort of 

«oh?w a ’ n ch 1 a "£ ll0MS ’ a " d wl,JcU thdr ^tropolitan places on Wshe"d before Ids 
nobles and clergy; and that anthems ate lung, and guns fired on thofc occafions. 
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ftreaked with gold threads, which formed|a kind of crown after the manner of the 
antients, having the middle part of his head bare, and he wore a veft of blue velvet, 
adorned with gold flowers, which reached to the ground : his fhoes were after the 
Indian fafhion, wrought with pearls in flowers- Two princes of the blood in fplendid 
dreffes waited for him at the gate of the palace, holding a magnificent canopy, under 
which the Emperor walked, preceded by his trumpets, kettle-drums, fifes, harps, 
hautboys, and other inftruments, which formed an agreeable fymphony. He was 
followed by the feven chief minifters of the empire, who held each other by the arm, 
their heads being covered much after the fame manner with that of the Emperor, with 
every one a lance in his hand* The minifter who walked in the middle was bare¬ 
headed, and carried the imperial crown, which leaned againfl his ftoinach, and feemed 
to give him pain. This crown, which is clofe, and adorned at the top with a crofs 
of jewels, is vaftly magnificent* I marched in the fame rank with the minifters, in a 
Turkifli drefs, and led by an officer whofe arm was under mine : the crown officers, 
all holding by one another in the fame manner, followed, finging alternately in praife 
of the Emperor* The mufkereers drefled in clofe-bodied vefts of different colours 
came afterwards, and were followed by archers armed with bows and arrows* The 
march was clofed by the Emperor's led horfes, in fplendid trappings, and covered 
with very rich gold ftuffs which reached to the ground, and over thefe were very 
beautiful tiger-lkins* 

The patriaixh, cloathed in his pontifical veftments wrought with gold croffes, flood 
at the chapel door, accompanied by near an hundred friars dreffed in white: they 
were drawn up in two lines, each holding an iron crofs, fome being within and others 
without the chapel* The patriarch at his entrance into the chapel called Tenfa ChriJlos f 
or the Church of the Refurrection, took the Emperor by the right hand, and led him 
near to the altar through two lines of friars, each of whom held a lighted torch* The 
canopy was carried over the Emperor till fuch time as he came to his defk, which 
was covered with a rich carpet, and very like the delks of the Italian prelates- The 
Emperor flood almoft the whole time till the receiving of the facrament, which the 
patriarch adminiftered to him under both kinds* The ceremonies of the mafs * are 
beautiful and majeftic; but I have not fo diftinft an idea of them as to be able to 
deferibe them in this place* 

The ceremony being ended, two cannon were fired, in the fame manner as at the 
entrance, and then the Emperor left the chapel, and returned to the palace in the fame 
order he came to it. The minifter who carried the crown gave it to the chief treafurer, 
who carried it to the treafury, attended by a company of fufiliers. The Emperor being 
entered the great hall of the palace, feated himfelf on a very high throne ; having the two 
princes, his fens, on each fide, and after them the minifters. With regard to myfelf, 
I was placed oppofne to the monarch* All flood filent, and with their arms acrofs* 
The Emperor, having taken fome mead, and orange peel, which was prefented to 
him in a golden cup j fuch as had any favour to fue for came in j when advancing to 
the foot of the throne, one of the minifters took their petitions, and read them aloud* 
The Emperor himfelf alfo read them fometimes, and immediately anfwered them. 

* By this exprefibn one waul;] imagine that Dr. Poncet would have it fuppofed that the Ethiopians 
folemniste mafs as the Roman Catholics; hut according to the bell authors, the religion of the Ethiopiana 
feems to be a mixture of ChriHianity and Jndaifm, the former of the two coming nearer to the Greek 
church than that of the Latins; for it is faid that they keep both the Jewifh and Ch rial an fab bath ; 
that they uie circumcifion and baptifnw It is generally agreed that they adminiiler the facrament in both 
kinds ; and believe in the real prefence, but not in tranfubft an nation* 
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The monarch dined that day in public, and in the nwft auguft manner praaifed on 
certain occafions. He fat on a fort of bed, and had a large table befoie him. There 
were feveral other lower ones for the lords of his court. The viands eat thefe 
occafions are beef, mutton, and fowls. They are generally toflfcd up ragoo Mimn; 
but are feafoned fo flrongly with pepper, and other fpices unknown to us, that an 
European cannot relifh them. They are fevved in China diflies, and fingly. I faw 
no wild fowl, and was affured that the Ethiopians never eat any. I was furpnfed to 
obferve raw beef fet upon the Emperor’s table. It is feafoned after a very particular 
manner A piece of beef being cut into pieces, thefe are fprinkled with the gall of 
the ox which is an excellent diflblvent, and they then are powdered with pepper and 
fnices * This raeoo, which, according to them, is the moll exquifite dith that can be 
tafted, was loathfome to my palate. The Emperor did not touch it upon my adoring 
him that nothing would be more injurious to his health. There alfo is another way 
of feafoning raw meats. Thefe people take, from the paunches of oxen, herbs whica 
the bead had not yet digefted. Thefe they mix with the meat; and adding muirard, 
make a ragoo of the whole, which they call menta. This ragoo is ftill more unpa¬ 
latable than the former. n , t . . _ . f , . 

As the table at which I was feated flood near that of the Emperor, he fpoke to 
me often. His difcourfe generally turned on the perfon of our King, and the wonders 
of his reign. He told me he was charmed with the chara&er which one of his _atn* 
baffadors, at his return from India, gave of him; and that he confidered onr prince 
as the hero of Europe. All the difhes are tafted here as in France; an officer tailing 
of them feverally as they are ferved up to the Emperor. That monarch firft drank a 
little brandy, prefented to him in a chryftal veffel; and mead during the whole enter¬ 
tainment. If he happens to commit any excels, it is hinted to him, on which occafion 
he rifes from table that inflant*. 

The reader will probably wonder to hear, that in a country where there are fuch 
excellent grapes, mead only fhould be drunk. This furprifed me at firft; but I was 
told, tbatf wine made with grapes would not keep, on account of the violent heat; 
and as it corrupts fo foon, the Emperor does not love it any more than the common 
people; whereas mead, which is univerfally liked, is made in manner following J. 
They take barley, make it fprout, and roaft it in much the fame manner as we do 
coftee, and then pound it. The fame is done to a root called taddo, which grows in 
the country. They then take a velfel varnifhed over, when pouring in fome water, 
and a fourth part honey, they mix them; and to ten pounds of this water, put two 
ounces of barley, and two ounces of taddo. The whole is mixed together, and being 
left to ferment three hours in a warm place, they ftir it from time to time; and three 
days after this they have excellent mead, pure, clarified, and of the colour of Spanifh 
white wine. This is a delightful liquor, but requires a more vigorous ftomach than 
mine. It is ftrong; and the Abyflinians draw a brandy from it, which is as good as 
ours. 

After the entertainment, the Emprefs came and paid a vifit to the Emperor. She 
was covered with jewels, and her whole drefs was magnificent. This princefs is of a 
white complexion, and her air and gait declare her dignity. The moment fhe ap- 

* What European monarch would permit this £ 

f It is neverthdefi faitl by fome travellers! that no prefent h more agreeable from an European to the 
AbyJfiniau monarch than fome bottles of our wine, 

% One great reafoa very poffibly why mead or metheglin is drunk fo much in this country Is, becaufe 
it abounds very much m honey. It is likcwife faid that they have liquors made of wheat and rice. 
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peared, the whole court withdrew out of refpeft; but the Emperor bid me and the 
friar, who ferved as interpreter, flay. The Emprefs confulted me about certain in¬ 
conveniences flie complained of; and afterwards alked whether the French ladies are 
well fhaped ; fhe likewife enquired about their drefs, and what were their moll ufual 
employments *. 

The palace is large and fpacious, and delightfully lituated. It Hands in the centre 
of the city, on an eminence which furveys the whole country. It is about a league 
round f. The walls are of free-ftone, flanked with towers, on which are raifed great 
itone-crofi'es. There are four imperial chapels within the palace; and thefe are called 
Bait Chriftian, as are other churches of the empire, that is, Houfes of the Chriftians. 
An hundred friars officiate in them; and thefe friars have likewife the direction of a 
college, where the officers of the palace are taught to read the Scriptures. 

The Princefs Helcia, filter to the Emperor, has a magnificent palace in the city of 
Gondar. As the princefies in Ethiopia are not allowed to marry foreigners, one of 
the chief lords of the Empire is her hufband. She goes thrice a week to the palace to 
vifit the Emperor, her brother, who has the greateft efleem and fricndfhip for her. 
Whenever that lady appears in public, fhe is mounted on a mule richly caparifoned; 
with two of her women (one on each fide) carrying a canopy. She is furrounded by 
four or five hundred women finging verfes in her praife; and founding tabors in a 
very fprightly tone. Some of the houfes in Gondar are built after the European 
manner; but mod of them are in the form of a cone J. 

Although the ciry of Gondar is three or four leagues in circumference, it yet has 
not the beautiful air of our cities, nor can ever have it, becaufe the houfes are but of 
one ftory, and there are no fttops; notwithftanding which a great trade is carried on 
here§. All the merchants or tradefmen meet in a vaftly large open place, to tranfaft 
their bufmefs, and there the feveral commodities are expoled to fale. The market 
lafts from morning till night, and commodities of every kind are fold in it. Every 
trader has a place fit for his purpofe, where the goods he fells are fpread on a mat. 
The monies current in this country are J| gold and fait. Gold is not coined with the 
prince’s image, as in Europe, but continues in ingots, which the traders cut, as they 
have occafion, from an ounce to half a dram, worth thirty pence of our money; and 
to prevent its being debafed, there are goldftniths every where, who make an effay of 
it. Rock-falt (exceedingly white and hard) is ufed as the fmall money. It is taken 
out of the mountain Lafta, whence it is carried into the Emperor’s warehoufes, and 
there cut into large flat pieces called amooli, and into half pieces called coorman. 
Every amooli is a foot long, and three inches thick. Ten of thefe ainooli are worth 


* If our traveller gave the Emprefs a genuine account of the manner in which the French ladies oafs 
their time, it mult have appeared extremely odd to her* r 

. + According to molt relatione of Abyffinia, one would not have imagined that there had been anv 
building of the vaft dimenfions of this palace j nor that there were any chics in this country as lanrc as 
onr traveller afterwards declares Gondar to be. It is ufually faid that the houfes of the common people 
are only little huts of green boughs and clay. When relations of the fame thing or place are directly 
oppolite, a thinking man is naturally apt to be a fceptic on thofe occafions. 1 

t T J le French is, a un entonnoir ratyerfe, i. e. to a funnel handing on the broad end. 

$ The chief trade of the Abyffinians is, they barter gold, emeralds, and fine horfee, for filfcs, fluffs 
calicoes, linen, and carpets. Very few Abyffinians travel into other countries, fo that theii trade is 
managed by Arabians, Jews, or Armenians. The Turks will not let them traffic with any other nation 
people mre Ve6 aRd ° n th ‘ S aCCOUnt ma,ntain a ftria g« ard upon the Red Sea, to keep out every other 

■ (I It is faid there are vaft quantities of gold in this empire, though there are no gold mines wrought. 

€ The o) igmat fays. On le forme en tablet tes, which figmfies literally, in the ffiape of lozenges. S 
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three French crowns. They are broke according as the payment is greater or lefs; 
and this fait is employed not only as money, but likewife for domefuc Uies.^ 

There are about an hundred churches in the city of Gondar. ihe patriaich, wao 
h the head in religious matters*, and refidcs in a noble palace near the patriarchal 
church, is fubordinate to the patriarch of Alexandria, who confecrates him, IK 
nominates the feverai fuperiors of the monafteries, and has an abfolute power over all 
the monkst? who are very numerous ; there being no other priefts in Ethiopia except 
thefe, as there are no other bifliops but the patriarch Ihe Emperor pays the laUei 
the higheft regard. He ordered me to vifit him, and gave me feme cunofities to 
prefent him with* This prelate, whofe name is Abona Marcos, received uae veiy 
civilly ; when putting a dole about my neck, and holding an enamelled crofs in his 
hand, he repeated certain prayers over my head, as a declaration that he would con- 
fider me, from this time, as one of his flock and of his ions. Ihe priefts have a great 
attendant over the people, but they fometimes make an ill ufe of it* T he Emperor 
Atee Bafilee, grandfather to the monarch who now fways the feeptre fo glonoufiy, 
eaufed feven thoufand of them to be thrown headlong from the mountain of Aalbo, 
for rebelling againft him* The reader may form a judgment of the vaft multitude 
there are in this empire, from what I was one day told by the predeceffor of the 
prefent patriarch, viz* that he had made, in one ordination, ten thoufand priefts and 
fix thoufand deacons* The whole ceremony of ordination confifts in this : the pa¬ 
triarch, being feated, reads the beginning of St. John’s gofpel over the heads of fuch 
as are to be ordained priefts; and gives them his blefling with an iron crofs } weighing 
feven or eight pounds, which he holds in his hand* As to the deacons, he only gives 
them his blefling without reading the gofpel* 

The predeceffor of the prefent patriarch, who had been the Emperor’s tutor of 
governor, died, during my abode, in the city of Gondar* Though he had been 
removed on account of his irregular life, neverrhelefs the monarch, out of gratitude 
for the excellent education he had received from his preceptor, had always ftiewn him 
a particular affection. He fell lick at Tanket, a country feat of his. The Emperor 
commanded me to vifit him, and defired me to preferve the life of a man who was dear 
to him. I accordingly fhid two days with him, to enquire into his diftemper; when 
finding it would be impoffiblefor him to recover, I did not adminifter a fihgle dofe of 
phyfie, left I fbould lofe my reputation among an ignorant people, who poflibly would 
have reported that I had killed him ; he dying two days after. 

At my return, I met with the moll extraordinary accident that ever befel me* I was 
coming from Gondar, attended by my fervants, mounted on a mule; that bcafl being 
generally ufed in this country for travelling* The mule took fright on a hidden, and 
run away with the urmoft fury, though I did all that lay in my power to flop him* I 
crofted with dreadful fwiftnefs three vaitly deep precipices, without receiving the lead 
hurt* I Teemed, by a particular protection of heaven, as fattened to the beaft, who 
rather flew than ran. Moorat, whom the Emperor has fent ambaffador to France, 

* According to the moil approved travellers, the Emperor is head in fpi rituals as well as in temporal*, 
t Tlrefc monks-do not dwell in doiffiers, but live in feparate huts, a great number of which are raiftd 
Bear fame chmcb, where every monk officiates in his turn ; and each of thefe villages, if I may fo term 
them, of huts, is fobjedt to an abbot. Thefe monks till the ground, and fopport themfdves by their 
labour, which caunot-be fa id of many of thofe among the Roman Catholics. The Abyffiman monks arc 
not allowed to marry, which poffibly mult be imderftnod only of fuch as are in pttfbyteds, or pried/« 
orders it bring faid tliat lub-prefbyiers, dcaeows, and fob-deacons may marry once* 

t ^ h c c ^ r p always have a crois in their hands, which all who meet them kifs. They have no images 
*rj their churches, but many pidurea, 
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and is now in Grand Cairo, where he waits for his orders, as well as all my fervants, 
were eye-witneffes to this furprizing accident, which father Brevedent foretold me a 
little before he died *. 

The Emperor feemed inconfolable on account of the old patriarch’s death. He 
went into mourning fix weeks ; and, during the firft fortnight, bewailed him twice a 
day. A purple drefs is ufed (by princes) for mourning in Ethiopia, as in France. 

The Ethiopians hate the Mohammedans and Europeans much alike, the occafion of 
which is as follows : The Mohammedans riling to great power in Ethiopia, in the begin¬ 
ning of the fixteenth century, feized upon the government; but the Abyffimans 
abhorring their fevere and odious yoke, called to their affiftance the Portugueze, who 
at that time, were famous in India, where they were juft fettled. Thefe new con¬ 
querors were extremely well pleafed to have free accefs to Ethiopia. Accordingly they 
inarched againft the Mohammedans, fought, defeated them entirely, and reftored the 
imperial family to the throne. The important fervice the Portugueze did on this 
occafion, made them confiderable in the court of Ethiopia, for which reafon many of 
them fettled there, and were honoured with the chief employments. Their numbers 
inereafing, their manners became depraved j and they at laftgrewfo mfolent that the 
Ethiopians were fired with jealoufy, imagined that they defigned to feize on their 
country, and make it dependant.on the crown of Portugal. This fufpicion animated 
the common people, even to fury, againft the Portugueze ; upon which they imme 
diately took up arms every where, and made a dreadful havoc of thofe foreigners ar 
a time when they fancied themfelves mod ftrongly fettled in the empire. Thofe who 
efcaped the maffacre obtained leave to quit the country. Accordingly feven thnnfenH 
Portugueze families left it, and fettled either in India, or on the coafts of Africa 
However, fome ftaid in the country ; and from thefe families fpruug the white 
Ethiopians who are ftill feen there ; and from whom,-we are told, the prefent Em 
prefs, mentioned above, is defcended. Mohammedans are permitted to inhabit the 
city of Gondar, but only in the lower part of it, and in a diftrift by themfelves 
They are called gibertis, that is, Haves. The Ethiopians cannot bear to eat with 
them ; they would not even touch any meat that had been killed by a Mohammed™ 
nor drink out of a cup which had touched his lips, unlefs a friar had firft bleffed V 
by making the fign of the crofs ; repeating prayers ; and blowing thrice over the cud 
as though to drive the evil fpint from it. Whenever an Ethiopian meets a Moham 
inedan in the ftreets, he falutes him with his left hand, which is a mark of con- 

Lvil 1 ULf 

, r . T t he of . Ethio P ia ls ° f a r vaft extent t, and confifts of feveral kingdoms 

Ihat of l.gra the viceroy whereof, named Gorekos, prefides over twemy-four 
prmapalmes, which are fo many little governments. The kingdom of Ago f Tone 
of the Emperor s new conqueils, and was formerly a commonwealth, having its own 
laws^and government. The Emperor of Ethiopia has always two armies on tot- one 
on the frontiers of the kingdom of Nerofea, and the other on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Goyam, where the ncheft gold mines are found §. All the ore brought 

* I am ferry to find thefe weaknefTes in our traveller. 

f Travellers whofe veracity is moll efteemed relate, that ihc empire of Abvffima is nnr -.1 
thoofand m,I« ,n circumference Writers differ very much in their accounts offhee" tent of thlf f 3 
one reaf™ of wh.ch may be, that fome parts of it may have been fobdued and dismembered! P ’ 

i 1 had obferved before, that moll travellers affirm that no gold mines ate wrought here. 
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from thefe mines is carried to Gondar, where it is refitted and caft 

are depofited in the imperial treafury, whence they are never taken out, except to 

b. ***» " 

whatever his fubjefts poffels ; he taking away, or bellowing at pleafure.^ ^never 
the father of a family dies, the monarch feizes all his real eftate, two-thirck ofwhich 
he leaves to his children or his heirs. He bellows the remaining third to another 
perfon, who hereby becomes his feudatory, and is obliged to ferve in the wais at 
own expence, and to furnifh foldiers in proportion to the eftate he bellows upon him. 
By that means the Abyffinian monarch, who has a numberlels multitude of thefe 
feudatories, can raife powerful armies in a Ihort time, and at a fmal expence. 

In every province is a comptroller’s office, where an exafl; regdter is kept ot a l 
poffeffions that revert to the imperial domain, by the death of the poffelfor, and w ic 
are afterwards bellowed on feudatories. The banner in which perfons are inveited 
with thefe fiefs or poffeffions are as follow: The monarch fends to the perfon whom he 
has appointed his feudatory, a flip or piece of taffety, on which the following words 
are writ in gold letters, Jehu, Emperor of Ethiopia , of the Tribe of j'uda, ever victorious 
over his enemies f. The officer who carries this order from the Emperor, fixes the 
piece of filk, with ceremony* on the forehead of the new feudatory j and afterwards 
goes, attended by trumpets, kettle-drums, and other inftruments, and fome horfemen* 
and puts him in poffeffion of the new eftate. 

The Emperor’s anceltors ufed to appear in public on Hated days, but the prefenfc 
monarch has freed himfelf from that fervitude; he going abroad whenever he thinks 
proper, either with or without fplendor. When he comes forth in ceremony, he is 
mounted on a horle richly caparifoned, furrounded by a great body of horfe, and 
preceded and followed by a guard of two thoufand men. As the fun is fo intenfely 
hot in Ethiopia, that it flays the flrin off the face, unlefs the utinoft care be taken; to 
prevent this, the Emperor has a piece of thick paper, of the pafteboard kind, which 
being bent in a femi-circular form, and covered with a rich gold Huff, is fixed under 
his chin. This he does that he may not be troubled with an umbrella, but be cooled 
by the air both before and behind. The molt ufual diverfion of this monarch is to 
exercife his troops, and {hoot with a mulket, in which he is fo expert, that he is 
thought to be the bell markfman in all his empire. 

The rains continue fix months in Ethiopia, they beginning in April, and not ceafing 
till the end of September. During the firft three months, the weather is ferene and 
beautiful in the day-time; but the inftant the fun fets, it falls a raining, and continues 
to do fo until fun-rife, on which occafions there are commonly thunder and lightning. 
The caufe of the overflowing of the Nile, which happens regularly every year in 
Egypt, has long been fought, and falfely aferibed to the melting of the fnows, 1 being 
of opinion that no fnow was ever feen in that country. We need fearch for no other 
caufe of this inundation, than thofe rains which fall with fo much violence, that they 

* According to Dr* Poncet, the Ahyflinian monarch is very powerful; but others relate* that the 
Turks have quite clipped his wings* This was owing to the civil war which the Ethiopians carried on 
againtthim, which the Turks taking advantage of, feized on all his territories lying on the Red Sea, and 
by that means prevented his having the leaf! intercourfe with any nation but themfdves* 
f It is faid that every Emperor, at his accefiGou, affumea a particular name, or rather motto, as the 
Beloved of God, tion of the Pillar of Sion, of the Seed of Jacob, of the Pofterity of David and Solomon ; 
rhey having a tradition, that they are defccnded, by the Queen of Sheba, from Solomon* 
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feem to farm a deluge # , The rivers then fweil in an extraordinary manner, and, 
wiih their impetuofity, carry along gold much purer than that taken out of the mines* 
Thepeafants gather it up very carefully. There is fcarce any country more populous* 
or more fruitful, than Ethiopia. AH the plains, and even the mountains, of which 
there are a great number, are cultivated. We fee entire plains covered with cardaraumf 
and ginger, which diffufes a very agreeable fragrancy; and the plant which produces 
it is four times the fize of that of India, The multitude of large rivers which water 
Ethiopia, whofe banks are always embelliftied with fillies, jonquils, mlips, and a vafl 
variety of other flowers which I never faw in Europe, make this country a perfect 
paradife. The forelts are filled with orange and lemon trees, jafmin, pomegranate* 
and fevefal other trees filled with flowers of exquifne beauty* and thefe Died delicious 
odours. We here find a tree which produces a fort of rofes much more fragrant than ours* 

I faw an animal of an extraordinary fpecies in this country* It is not much larger 
than a cat, but has the face of a man, and a white beard Its voice is like that of ' 
a performs bewailing himfelf. This animal keeps always upon a tree; and, as I was. 
affured, is brought forth and dies upon it It is fo very wild that there is no taming 
it. If a man catches one of them, and endeavours to preferve it, though he takes ever 
fo much pains, the creature waftes, and quite pines with melancholy until it dies* 
One of them was taken down before me: the creature, fixing itfelf to the bough of a 
tree, by entwining its legs one within the other, died fome days after* 

As foon as the rainy feafon is over, the Emperor ufually takes the field. He makes 
war on the Kings of Galla and Shangalla§, who are his moft powerful enemies. 
Thefe princes, who were formerly tributaries to the Abyflmian empire, obferving its 
weaknefs, took that opportunity to fliake off the yoke, and live independent. But the 
prefen t Emperor commanded them to Hand to their former engagements, which they 
refilling, he proclaimed war againft them, tie defeated them mfeveral battles, which 
has intimidated tliofe nations to fiich a degree, that the moment the Ethiopian army 
appears in the field, the others retire upon inacceflible mountains, and there fell their 
lives very dear whenever they are attacked. This war was, at firft,’ very bloody , a 
great number of brave men being cut to pieces daily, occafioned by the foldiers 
poifoning their arms with the juice of a fruit very much refembling our red goofe- 
berries ; fo that whenever any perfon had the ill fortune to be wounded, he was a 
dead man. The Ethiopians, grieved at the numerous Ioffes they fuflained, found 
not long fince, an infallible antidote againft this violent poifon, by making a ^poultice 
of fand, which they beat up with their urine* This poultice being applied ro the 
wound, draws forth the venom fo fuccefsfully, that the wounded perfon is cured in a 
few days ||* 

* The ableII geographers and travellers feem to be of this opinion ; they relating, that the waters of 
the Nile are very muddy and thick, particularly when fwelled by the violent rains which fall between the 
tropics In the fummei- f^fou. Thefe waters falling into the low lands, leave a prolific mud, which ren¬ 
ders the feveral countries where they lie very fruitful. All rivers between the tropics fweil and fertilize 
the lands in tins manner. We are not certain that the true heads or fountains of the Nile arc yet dif- 
covered, which, according to fome, rife in woods, impervious to the fun-beams 

f A medicinal and very aromatic fpice, contained in hulks or fhclb brought from India and Arabia 
There arc three kinds of it, Cardumum is warm and dry ; it is faid to ftrengthen the vitals, difnel wind' 
and aid digeluon. 1 * 

i I hippo ft it is of the monkey kind, 

J I donor know whether this is the country called Shan Kala, or that called Sangara in onr maps. 

II that the ieveral particulars related concerningpoifoned arrows are all afiftion ■ as like 

wile what we are told concerning poifons which dehray perfons in a ceitain term of years. ' 
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The Emperor, before he takes the field, caufes the day of his march to be pro¬ 
claimed ; and orders his tents to be pitched in a wide plain within fight of the city of 
Gondar. r l he tents are all magnificent. That of the Emperor is of red velvet em¬ 
broidered with gold. Three days after, this monarch orders his two large filver 
kettle-drums to be carried through the whole city ; mounts on horfeback, and goes to 
Arringon, the rendezvous of the whole army. The Emperor fpends three days in 
reviewing them, after which they enter upon adtion, which does not hid above three 
months. His armies are fo numerous, that I was affured that which the Emperor 
commanded in 1699, confided of four or five hundred thoufand men *. 

The palace of Arringon is as magnificent as that of Gondar, which is almod unin¬ 
habited when the monarch is abfent from it. However, four or five thoufand men 
are left about it, to guard the crown which is depoiited there. This garrifon is com¬ 
manded by one of the chief miniders, who is not permitted to dir once out of the 
palace. My ill health prevented my following the Emperor to the army. He returned 
from it foine days before Chridmas-day, which he folemnized, in his capital city, ten 
days later than we; neither the Ethiopians, nor the Chridians of the Ead, having 
reformed their calendar, Epiphany is, in Ethiopia, one of the mod folemn fedivals, 
and is called Gottas, or the day of wafiling; the natives bathing themfelves that day 
in commemoration of our Saviour’s baptifin. The Emperor, attended by his whole 
court, goes to Kaa, a palace near Gondar, where is a magnificent bafon of water, 
which is employed for that pious ceremony. On folemn fedivals, of which there are 
a great number in Ethiopia, the Emperor caufes an ox to be given to each of his 
officers, and he fometimes beflows two thoufand oxen for that purpofe. 

The Europeans have long been in an error in refpeft to the colour of the Ethiopians, 
which is owing to their confounding them with the blacks of Nubia, their neighbours. 
The natural hue of the Abyffinians is a brown, olive colour t- Their dature is tall and 
majedic, the features of their faces are well exprefied; and they have fine large eyes, 
a handfome nofe, thin lips, and white teeth ; whereas the people of Sennar and Nubia 
have flat nofes, thick lips, and very black faces J. 

The drefs of perfons of quality is a ved of filk' or fine cotton, with a kind of fcarf. 
Tradefpeople are dreffed after the fame manner, but with this difference, that they wear 
no filk, and the cotton cloth they ufe is coarfer. With regard to the common 
people, they wear only cotton drawers, and a fcarf, which covers the red of the 
body §. The manner of faluiing in Ethiopia is very particular; they take one 
another by their right hands, and carry it mutually to their refpective mouths. They 
alfo wind the fcarf of the perfon whom they falute round him, by which means 

* Either our traveller was impofed upou, or fome other writers who treat of Ethiopia are miftaken * 
unkfs as I obferved above, that the then Emperor fhould have aggrandised his power far beyond that 
of many of his predecelfory* However, as the common people are his fkves, and every perfon of diftin&km 
is obliged to bring op his youngeJl fob, m order for him to ferve tinder the Emperor in the field this 
monarch may pofllbly beabk to raife a prodigious army. 

t Yet all travellers I have met with, declare them to be of a deep black colour. The reft of the 
defer ip don anfwers very well to what 1 have read. They are farther faid to be extremely lively, to be of 
a very tratfabk difpofition ; mid that they might make great prog refs in knowledge, had they oppor- 
trinities for improving themfelves in it* 

t U w fwrprifing, that the Abyflinians fhould be only tawny, and their neighbours of fo black a hue ; 
unkfs the fixation of Abyflinia, or fame other circum fiance, fhould eaufe this alteration, 

§ Some travellers relate, that the poor people have only a frnall piece of Ikiii or coarfe fluff wrapped 
round thdr loins; in ikon, that they go idmoll naked* 
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fuch as wear no veils, remain half naked when any perfon compliments him in this 

The Emperor’s name is Jefus. Though he be but forty-one, he has many children; 
eight princes, and three princefles. The Emperor is pofieffed of great qualities ; he 
being of a lively and fagacious genius, of an affable and lweet temper, and is a hero 
in ftature. I did not fee any man in all Ethiopia fo finely lhaped as himfelf. He 
delights in the polite arts and the fciences, but his favourite paffion is war. He is ever 
brave and intrepid in battle, and always at the head of his troops. He has an extra¬ 
ordinary love for juftice, which he caufes to be exactly adminiftered to all his fubjefts j 
but as he does not delight in blood *, it is a pain to him to order any criminal for 
execution. Being thus poffeffed of fuch exalted qualities, he is equally the darling 
and terror of his fubjefts, who revere him to adoration. I have been told that a 
Chriftian is not permitted to Ihed the blood of another Chriftian, ^without the molt 
cogent reafons for it; and therefore the Emperor infills upon having the moft ltria 
inquiries made before a criminal is condemned to die. The executions here are 
hanging or beheading f. Some are fentenced to forfeit their poffeffions, on which 
occafion all perfons whatfoever are forbid, upon the moft fevere penalties, to affift, 
or even fo much as to give them the leaft fuftenance, whence thefe unhappy creatures 
wander up and down like wild beafts. As the Emperor is a prince of great humanity, 
he is eafily prevailed upon to pardon them. It is furprifing, that as the Ethiopians 
are fo very aftive and halty, we yet fhould fcarce ever hear of a murder, or of any or 
thofe enormous crimes which ftrike the mind with horror, committed among them. 
Befidesthe regard that is paid to religion, I am perfuaded that the ft rift juftice which is 
adminiftered, and the excellent polity found in this empire, contribute greatly to the 
integrity and innocence of the inhabitants. 

I had carried with me into Ethiopia a cheft of chemical medicines, the making of 
which took up fix or feven years. The Emperor enquired very minutely into the 
manner of preparing thefe medicines, how they were adminiftered, what effefts they 
had, and the feveral difeafes to which they were applied. Not contented with this 
account by word of mouth, he had ft taken down in writing. But the circumftance 
which I admired moft was his comprehending, and being exceedingly well pleafed with 
the feveral phyfical reafons I gave him concerning all thefe matters. I informed him 
of the compofition of a kind of bezoar ftone, which I myfelf had always employed 
very fuccefsfully in curing intermitting fevers of every kind, as the Emperor and two 
of the princes, his children, experienced. He alfo would make me Ihew him the 
manner in which oils are extrafted chemically. 

For this purpofe he fent me to Tzemba, a monaftery fituated on the river Reb, half 
a league from Gondar. The abbot, who is revered by the Emperor, on account of 
his great probity and virtue, received me with the utmoft civility. He is a venerable 
fage of ninety, and one of the moft learned men in the whole empire. I fet up my 
utenfils there, and made all the neceffary preparations. The Emperor came to us 

* A-; Dr. Por.cet had faid above, that the Favourite paffion of thi# monarch is war, it is not very 
confident lo obferve afterwards, that be does nut delight in blood- Dr- Poncet’s chara&er of this Emperor 
feems all in the 11 rain of panegyric, 

-}’ It is alfo faid, that criminals are often Honed or beat to death with clubs, murderers excepted, who 
may be cither killed, tortured, or made flaves of, as the- frauds of the n urdcred perfon think proper- 
Ferfons of quality are only banifhed. Adulterer! are put to death ; but thieves are only whipped, and 
obliged to make refutation, It is alfo related, that there are no lawyers in this country, the parties 
pleading their ow n caufes, 
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incognito* I made many experiments before him, as well as communicated feveral 
fecrets, which he attended to with furprifing curiofity* I think it incumbent on me 
to advife all perfons who would carry medicines into Ethiopia, to take none but thofe of 
a chemical kind, becaufe electuaries and fyrups are apt to corrupt under the line f 
whereas chemical oils and fpirits may be eafily conveyed without lofmg their virtue* heat 
not having the leaft effett on them,. 

As I {laid three weeks with the monarch at Tzemba, he* being of a very inquifitive 
turn of mind, as was before obferved, frequently difeourfed with me upon the fubjed 
of religion ; expreffed a great defire to be made acquainted with our doctrine, and 
to be informed of thofe particulars wherein we differ from the religion of the Cophts # * 
which is profefled in Ethiopia, I endeavoured to fadsfy him to the beft of my abilities j 
but confeffed, that not having ftudied the abftrufe points in divinity* I therefore had 
brought with me one of the ableft men both for mathematics and divinity in Europe* 
The Emperor then fighing* cried, I find that I have fuftained a great lofs. I will own 
that I was grievoufly afflicted when 1 called to mind that death had bereaved me of 
Father de Brevedent, my dear companion ; becaufe' that monk, who was a perfon of 
great abilities, and a very infinuating addreis, would have embraced this favourable 
opportunity for converting this great Prince* and inftru&ing him thoroughly m the 
principles of the Catholic church f* 

One day when the abbot of the monaflery, my interpreter* and I were together* 
the Emperor was very urgent with me to give my direct opinion with regard to the 
perfon of Chrift. I anfwered, that we did not believe that GhrifPs human nature 
was abforbed and loft in his divine nature, in like manner as a drop of wine is abforbed 
and loft in the iea, as is the doftrine of the Cophts and Ethiopians, which the Emperor 
told me it was j but that our belief is, that the word, which is the fecond perfon in 

* This is the name of a people, or rather of a fe£t of Ch rift tans of Egypt- They are great lovers 
of the cloiftered life, and have many religious of both fexes. None can be admitted into a religious houfc 
without firft obtaining leave from his bifhop. Thefe religious make a vow of perpetual chaftky, bid an 
eternal adieu to their parents and poflefTions, and have no property in any thing. They live in deferts, 
and have no other doathing but woollen garments ; girding themfelvea with a piece of leather. They 
never touch meat, except in the moil urgent neceffity | and are even forced to deny themfelves every kind 
of delicious food, and to abftam from all kinds of aliments, which are not abfolutely neceflary to r the 
fupport of life. They paft their lives in prayer, in working, and in the itudy of the Scriptures, All of t hem, 
the fuperjors and tick excepted, ileep on mats fpread on the ground. They are not allowed to pull off 
their ckatbs to ungird themfclves, nor two of them to deep on the fame mac, nor near one another- 
They are obliged to obferve the canonical hours, and proftrate thetnfelves every evening, an hundred and 
fifty times with their faces to the ground, extending their arms in form of a croft, keeping their fills 
clinched, and making the fign of thecrofs at every p roll rat ion. When they are not employed in hard work, 
they are allowed but one meal a day ? and that in the evening. Other authors relate, that the religious 
Cophts of both fexes are of the dregs of the people. They fubfift entirely on alms, lead a very fevere and 
mortified life, and never eat any meat, except when on a journey. The convents of their women arc 
properly hofpkak* and mo ft of thefe nuns are widows, whom their poverty brought into them. The 
Cophlsare fubjed to a titular patriarch of Alexandria. Tney are divided into three orders, the clergy, the 
nobles* and the plebeians The nobles (it they may be fo called) are only fu many farmer generals in 
Egypt* under the Grand Seignior Thefe are very rich, but the re It of the Cophts are valtly poor, and 
both thefe orders of the kitty are very ignorant. Some Rumffh writers have reduced the errors of the 
Cophta in fix heads. They have feme rimes united with the church of Rome, but never in earned:, and 
only when forced to it through neceflky. The Coptic is the old language of the Egyptians, intermixed with 
Greek ; and the characters of that language arc like thofe df the Greek, The Cophts have not fpoken 
their antient language thefe many years* that being found only in their bouks, the Arabic being the 
language of tbe country. There are verfiom of the Scriptures in Coptic. 

+ Dr Ponvet talks in fo religious a flrain, that I fhould almoft fufpeil that he himfclf was a friar, in 
the difguffc of a pby fician. 
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the blefled Trinity, was really made man ; fb that this Man-God, whom we call Jefas 
thrift, had two natures; the divine, as being the Word and the fecond perfon of the 
blefled Trinity ; and the human nature, in which he appeared truly as man, fuffered 
really in his body, and voluntarily fubmitted to death, in order to fave all mankind. 
When I had done fpeakmg, the Emperor turned to the abbot, and, as 1 thought, 
difcourfed with him concerning the particulars I had been treating of. They did not 
feetn to exp refs the leail furprize; and it is my opinion, that they do not differ very 
much from the Catholic church in this article. From that time, the abbot exp refled 
greater frieadfeip for me than ever* During the ftay which the Emperor made in 
Tzemba, one of his mofl ufuai diverfions was to fee his pages ride according to the 
rules of their Manege, at which they are very expert. 

From Tzemba to the fources of the Nile, the diftance is not above threescore French 
leagues, I intended to fee thofe famous fprings, concerning which fo many particulars 
arej:old in Europe, and the Emperor was pleafed to order a party of horfe to attend 
me; but it was not poflible for me to embrace this favourable opportunity, I 
being at that time grievoufly afflifled with a pain at my flomach, which I have 
felt tor many years, I therefore defired Moorat, one of the Emperor's chief mfoifters, 
and uncle to the embafiador above mentioned, to give me fome account of them* 
Moorat is a venerable old man, an hundred and four years of age, who, during 
upwards of threescore years, was employed in negotiations of the utmoft importance 
at the Great Mogul's court, and thofe of the reft of the monarchs of India, The 
Emperor has fo much regard for this rainifter, that he commonly calls him Baba 
Moorat, or Father Moorat. Here follows what he related to me concerning the fources 
of the Nile, which he had vifited frequently, and enquired into with the utmoft care* 
In the kingdom of Goyame* is a very high mountain, at the top of which are two 
very large fprings, the one to the eaft, and -the other to the weft, Thefe two fources 
form two rivulets, which rufh down with great impel uofity towards the middle of the 
mountain, upon a loofe fpongy earth, covered with rufties and reeds f, Thefe waters 

appear 


* j s Gojam by fome travellers, and by them reckoned as one of the nine provinces of the 

Abyfiiman empire, 

f The antient® fixed the fources of the Nile in the mountains of the moon, in the tenth degree of fouth- 
ern latitude; but modern travellers place them about the twelfth degree of north latitude * and confer 
quently, fuppofeits courfe to be about 300 leagues lefs than the antkuts. This river is faid to rife at the 
foot of a,great mountain in Gojam,and lo iflue from two fountains, or two eyes, as the natives call them, 
dittant about 5. paces from each other, and each of the dimenfions of one of our wells, or of a coach* 
wheel. Father Eobo the Jefuit, who, it is faid* difeovered thefe fources about the beginning of the iafl: 
century, relates, that the larged of thefe two fources being founded, they found a bottom at the depth of 
16 or 17 reet ; but that pofiibly the founding-line might meet in the way vrith the roots of briars, growing 
on the margins, whidi perhaps prevented its dcfcending lower.. The other being founded, they found l 6 
f, "JfV r E u-I 3 l BtS ’ wh< ? a , re heathers, worlhip the grealeft fource, and facrifice u, it fevers! oxen, 
the fldh ot which they eat as holy, and throw the hones in a place appointed for that purpofo. Herodotus 
mentioned the facrifices of the oxen made at the fources of the Nile, upwards of two ihoiifaud years lince. 
The natives abou t thefe fources are called Agaus, in the kingdom of Gojam.m twelve degrees of north la. 
made, and hfty-five of longitude. The fource. are in a plain about three-fourth, of a tetue round, and 

1™““"^’ n *£ they , fa ? ,n *° a fmal1 lakc . “ext run under ground‘the diftance of a 
ulkct-Oiot; then wind, firll north-eaft, and after flowing entirely eaft ward, enter the fee.,t lake of Dam- 
bca, and having this lake, they fall among rocks, which almoft conceai thi> river from fight, whence it runs 
? Ttry l ? Dg "f y awards turns weft ward, and atlall runs buck towaids its fou.ee whebi 

leaves about ten leagues eaftwatd. Thus it forms a peninfula, which pnffibly was that called by the a. 1 - 
oents, the dland of Meroe, and by the moderns, the ifland Guegere. It then flows through the reft of 
Abyffinia, hubia, and Egypt, molt of whole cities arc watered by it. I (hail not take upun me to deter- 
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appear but ten or twelve leagues from thence, where uniting, they form the river Nile, 
which foon fivells, by the addition of the waters of feveral other rivers, that empty 
themfelves into it. A wonderful circumftance is, that the Nile runs through the 
middle of a lake, without blending its waters with it. This lake is fo very large, that 
it is called Bahai Dembea, or the fea of Dembea *. The country round it is enchant- 
ingly beautiful; on every fide are feen towns, and delightful groves of laurel- 
trees : it is about an hundred leagues in length, and thirty-five or forty broad. The 
water of this. ftream is foft and agreeable, and much lighter than that of the Nile. 
About the middle of the lake is an ifland, wherein Hands one of the Emperor’s palaces, 
which, though not fo large as that of Gondar, is yet equally beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent. 

The Emperor went thither, and I had the honour of accompanying him. He him- 
felf got into a little boat, in which are three rowers, and the nephew of Moorat, with 
myfelf, followed him in another. Thefe boats, which will not hold above fix perfons, 
are made of bulrufh mats, joined together very neatly, but without pitch or tar. 
Though thefe bulrufhes are joined extremely clofe, I yet cannot conceive how it is 
poflible for the boats in queftion to keep out water. 

We ftaid three days in that enchanting palace, where I made fome chemical experi¬ 
ments, with which the Emperor was highly pleafed. This palace is furrounded with 
walls; and there are two churches in it, under the care of certain friars who lead a 
conventual life. One of thefe churches is dedicated to St. Claudius, and gives the name 
to the ifland, which is about a league in circumference. 

One day, whilft we were in this ifland, word was brought the Emperor that four 
hippopotamus’s or river horfes, appeared in the lakef. We had the pleafure to fee 
them half an hour* They drove the water before them, and fprung forward to a great 
height* ^ The {kin of two of thefe animals was white, and that of the other two were 
red. , 1 heir heads refembled that of a horfe, but their ears were fhorter. I could 
not form a judgment of the reft of their bodies, I having feen them but confufedly. 
j. hefe hippopotami are amphibious creatures which come out of the water in order to 
graze upon the fliore, whence they often carry off goats and lheep, and feed upon 
them. Iheir fkins are highly valued, and fhields are made of them, which are 
proof againft a lance or mufket-ball. The Ethiopians eat the flefh of thofe animals, 
which mult certainly be unwholefome. 

The way of taking them is as follows: whenever an Ethiopian foies one of them, 
he follows him with a drawn fabre, and cuts off his legs. The animal being by this 
means rendered unable to fw im , makes to the fhore, and there lofes the reft of his 
blood. The Emperor ordered the cannon to be fired at thefe hippopotamus’s; but as 


h V b T- re ,° n "“i 5 * Z bc ^P entkd for. the Jefuits affirm that the 

Nile rifes from tno fountains, others aform that it flows but from one. and that fituaud in a plain, twelve 

days journey from Gondar, the capital of Ethiopia. What Is molt to be depended upon. Is the coorft of 
the Nile from as famous cataradls, the lirlt of which Is not far From the Take Damfcea 

of the EihlT - bea . ° r Eerabp in our maps It i s reckoned as one of the principalities or provinces 
o the Ethiopian empire. In our maps we find a great lake about Dembya, but It Is there called Tzana 

Lake and , () tfle fouth of ; t> (hc , (e>d „ r ft)llntains fi of thfi Ni)e >tp f fi / d 23111 

upln the tons'ofmrT 1 '* 38 lar £ e a8 ' he crocodile | that he will come out of the water, and go even 
forms us ha hel " ? 5 T* that he 13 at ,P cr P«“ al the croeodile. Thevei.ot in. 

°" e . IH E , g 7 . pl 33 ! ar S e » a >»<* dial Its /kin was almoft mufket-proof. This 

moTmentioned tn *° ’ Wh “* 1 &W ** LudoIf lhiltk * animal to be the behe- 
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the markfmen were not quick enough, the animals plunged back into the water, and 
difappeared. 

The Emperor wentfrom the iOand of St. Claudius to Arringon, where there is a gar- 
rifon, as I before obferved ; and I myfelf went to Emfras, a league dittant from Gondar. 
The city of Emfras is not fo large as Gondar, but more agreeable, more pleafingty 
iituated, and the houfes are better built; they are all feparated one from the other by 
evergreen hedges, which are covered with fruits and flowers, and intermixed with 
trees planted at an equal diftance. Moft of the towns in Ethiopia are in this form ; 
the Emperor’s palace (lands on an eminence which furveys the whole city* 

Emfras is famous for the trade carried on there in (laves and civet. So prodigious 
a number of civet-cats * are brought here, that fome traders have three hundred of 
them. This animal (as its name imports) is a kind of cat, and is brought up with 
great difficulty. It is fed thrice a week with raw beef, and the other days with a fort 
of milk-pottage. The Ethiopians perfume this animal from time to time with odours, 
and fcrape or take off, once a week, an oily Jubilance, which Miles from its body with the 
fweat. This excrement is called civet, from the name of the animal. This fubftance 
is put up carefully into an ox's horn, which they flop very clofe. 

I arrived at Emfras at the time of the vintage, which in Ethiopia is always in Fe¬ 
bruary, and nor in Autumn, as in Europe* I there faw bunches of grapes which 
weighed upwards of eight pounds, the (tones whereof were as big as large nuts; there are 
fome of all colours ; the white grapes, though extremely well tailed, are not efteemed 
by the Abyflinians ; and afking the caufe of it, I had reafon to conjecture by the an- 
fwer, that it is becaufe they are of the fame colour with the Portuguefef. The 
Abyffinian friars infpire the common people with fo great an averfionfor the Europeans, 
w ho are white in companion of them, that they caufe them to deJpife and even hate 
every thing that refembles them in colour. 

Emfras is the only city in Ethiopia where the Mohammedans are allowed the 
public exercife of their religion, and where their houfes are intermixed with thofe of 
the Chriflians. 

The Ethiopians have but one wife, but would be very glad were a plurality per¬ 
mitted ; and that fome text in the gofpel could be found to countenance fuch a practice. 
Whilfl: I was at Tzemba with the Emperor, he aflted my opinion about this matter. I 
anfwered, that a plurality of wives was neither neceffary to man, nor agreeable to God, 
fmce he had created but one wife for Adam; and this was what our Lord hinted at, 
when he told the Jews, that the only reafon why Mofes allowed them a plurality was 
becaufe of the hardnefs of their hearts ; but that things had not been fo from the 

* According to fome authors, this animal is about the fuse of a large polecat, and Its eyes are laid to 
fhine like thofe of a cat in the night. The colour predominant m this animal is black ; it Is very furious, 
and will often break its teeth againlt the iron, when pent in a cage. Many think that the receptacle of 
the civet is a bag below the anus; and that it does not arife from its fweat. Some imagine that it is the 
hyama mentioned by Ariflotlc, which was a fmaller fort of hyaena ; but others think the civet-cat was un¬ 
known to the antfents. The author of Spectacle de la Nature, VoL I fays that the civet-cat is peculiar to 
America! and larger than the houfe cat ; hut fome authots I have read, and particularly one, mentioned 
below, relates that this animal is alfo found in Guinea. The name Is faid to be derived from zibet or 
aebed, an Arabic word fsguifying froth, or foam, the liquid which comes from the civet-cat being frothy, 
and is put into a fweat by being drove about in the cage in which it is confined, with a little flick. Mu 
John Atkins, of Plaiftow, in EfTex, a gentleman, I believe, of thegreatefl veracity, informs us in the note 
page 5a, of his voyages, printed at London, 173s;, « That the civet i& about as large as a ram-cat, and 
comes from Sherbro m Guinea; its head is like the fox’s; the male only affords the perfume* at the rate 
of three or four grains a day, gathered with a quill, out of a little cod 01 hole, near the ioteftimm rectum.” 

This is whimfical enough, 
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beginning. Tlie Abyfimian monks are vaftly fevere to fuch men as have above one, 
but the lay judges are much more indulgent. 

The Ethiopians profefs the Chriftian religion. They admit the holy fcriptures and 
facraments ; they believe the tranfubftantiation of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of our Saviour * ; they invoke the faints as we (the Romanifts) do; receive the 
communion under both kinds; and confecrate like the Greeks, with leavened 
bread; they keep four lents, as is the cuftom of the Ealterns, viz. the great lent, which 
continues fifty days, that of St. Peter and St. Paul, which fometiincs lafts forty days 
and fometimes lei's, as Eafter falls higher or lower; that of our Lady’s AfFumption, 
which continues a fortnight, and that of Advent, which lafts three weeks. During 
thefe feveral lents the Abyflmians eat neither eggs, butter, nor cheefe, and take no 
fuftenance whilft the fun is up; but they eat and drink till midnight after it is fet. 
Ethiopia not producing olives, the natives are obliged to make ufe of an oil they ex¬ 
tract from a berry of that country: it is agreeable enough to the tafte. They obferve 
a no lefs rigorous faft every Wednefday and Friday throughout the year. They al¬ 
ways pray before meals. The peafants an hour before fun-let leave their work to go 
to prayers, they never eating till after they have acquitted themfelves of that duty. 
No perfon is difpenfed from falling, to which all perfons, whether old or young, and 
even the fick, are equally engaged. Children are commonly brought to the com¬ 
munion when about ten years old, and from that time they are obliged to faft. 

The declaration which they make of their fins is very imperfect, and is performed in 
manner following: they go and fall proftrate at the feet of the prieft, who is feated, 
and there accufe themfelves in general of being great finners, and that they merit hell, 
without once fpecifying any of the particular fins they may have committed. After 
this declaration, the prieft, holding the book of the gofpels in his left hand, and the 
crofs in his right, touches with the crofs the eyes, ears, nofe, mouth, and hands of 
the penitent, repeating fome prayers ; he afterwards reads the gofpel, makes feveral 
figns of the crofs over him, enjoins him a certain penance, and difmiffes him. 

The Ethiopians appear with much greater modefty and awe in their churches than 
people generally do in Europe. They never enter them but bare-footed, for which 
reafon the pavement of their churches is covered with carpets. No one is heard to 
fpeak, or blow his nofe in them, or feen to turn his head. Every perfon who goes to 
church is obliged to put on dean linen, otherwife he would be refufed admittance. 
When the Lord’s Supper is adminiffiered, all perfons, the prieft and communicants 
excepted, withdraw ; I know not whether this be done out of humility, as thinking 
themfelves unworthy to partake of the divine myfteries. 

Their churches are very neat, and adorned with pictures, but never with ftatues or 
images in relievo. Nevertheless the Emperor accepted of fome crucifixes of that fort 
which I had the honour to prefent him, as likewife feveral miniature paintings, which 
he killed refpeCtfulIy, and ordered them to be put into his clofet. The paintings in 
miniature were images of laints, vvhofe names he caufed to be writ under them, in 
Ethiopic characters. It was on this occafion the Emperor told me, that we were all of 
the fame religion, and differed only in the ceremonies. They perfume with incenfe 
almoft continually during their mates and the office. Though they have no mufic 
books they yet chaunt in a juft and agreeable manner, and muficat inftruments are 
founded on thefe occafions. The friars rife twice in the night to fmg pfalms. The 

* Tills Is denied by the moft approved writers on Abyffinia, as well as feme other points mentioned 
by our traveller. 
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drefs of their monks when out of church, is very like that of the feculars ; ancf they 
are diftinguifhed only by a yellow or purple leather cap wore on their heads. The 
diverfity of colours difttnguifhes their orders* The friars in general are greatly 
elteemed in Ethiopia. 

The AbyfTinians borrowed circumcifion from the Jews* A child is circumcifed the 
feventh day after its birth ; and is not baptized till afterwards, except it is in danger of 
dying, for then its baptifm would not be deferred a moment. They do not confider 
circumcifion as a facrament, but merely as a ceremony, praftifed in imitation of our 
Saviour, who thought it requifite to be circumcifed* I have been allured that the Popes 
of Rome had tolerated circumcifion in Abyflinia, but with this reftri&ion, that they 
were not to confider it as necefiary to falvation *, I could add many other curious 
particulars* 

Perceiving that my health decayed daily, I refolved to return to France, and to de¬ 
fire leave of the Emperor for that purpofe. He feemed very uneafy when I told him my 
defign, and therefore gave frefh orders to have the utmoft care taken of me, he being 
afraid that I was diflatisfied* He offered me boufes and lands, and even a very confi- 
derable eftablilhment; but how defirous foever I might be to ferve fo gracious a prince, 
who poffeifed fuch exalted qualities ; I obferved to him, that ever fince the grievous fit 
of ficknefs which had like to have been fatal to me at Barko, I could not recover my 
health, though I had tried the feveral powers of phyfic, and made ufe of all the pre¬ 
cautions imaginable* That I found it would not bepoffible for me to recover uttlefs I 
went into another climate; in fhort, except I returned to my native country* I de¬ 
clared that it was the greatefl pain to me to think of leaving fo gracious a King ; but 
that I fhould certainly die if I continued any longer iu Ethiopia* The Emperor then 
granted, though with the utmoft reludance, the favour I fo earneftly requefted; but 
upon this condition, that 1 fhould return to his court asfoon as I had recovered my health ; 
and in order to bind me by the moft facred of all engagements, he obliged me to fwear 
upon the holy gofpels that I would keep my word* 

The efieem he entertained for our monarch, from the charader I had drawn, as well 
as from the particulars others had told him, made the Emperor defirous of entering into 
an alliance with a prince whofe reputation was fo great in every part of the world f ; 
and for that purpofe to fend an ambaflador with credentials and prefents. At firft he 

# With refpeft to the religion of the A by (Tinian s, this is what I find in the mqft approved writers. It 
was obferved before that their religion is a mixture of Chrifiianity and Judaifm. Ciremnciiion is per* 
formed by an old woman, but prieiU baptize* Infants are baptized by a gentle immerlimi and fprinkling 
with water, but adult perfoiis are plunged thrice in fume pond &r river. They receive the facrament* 
under both kinds; and the liquor ufed on thefe occafions is made of the bruifed (tones of raifins, infufed in 
water, which, alter giving the bread, the deacon delivers to the communicant In a fpoon. They like wife 
bury perfumes. All pei ions receive the facrament once a month, or oftner if they think proper. They 
acknowledge the fame books of feripture as we do. They admit the councils of Nice, Confiantinople, 
and Ephefus. They ufe the Nicene Creed, but not that of the Apoftles. They declare that the three 
perfofts in the Trinity are one God. They acknowledge but two facraments, Baptifm and thelaft Supper, 
They believe in the real prefence, but not in tranfnbftautiation. They fay, that there are not two natures 
and two wills in Chriil. Auricular confeflton is not pra&ifed by them. They believe the immortality of 
the foul, and that the fouls of good men are not admitted into heaven till the refuire£tiorc. They invoke 
faints, angels, and the Virgin Mary. They obferve Cbriflmas, Eatter, Whit fun tide, and other Festivals j 
and fad the days of .Lent, befidcs fame others. The Emperor is, as was before obferved, head both in 
fpirltuals and temporals. Their patriarch, who is confecrated by him of Alexandria, confers orders on 
their clergy, who are principally monks* The monarch, and the chief nobility take deacons orders. The 
people ufe lighted tapers at divine fevvice. They always (land in their churches, which art kept very neat, 
and they never fpit m them. During divine fervice they are allowed to lean on crutches. 

+ The reader may have obferved, in the courfeof thefe feveral travels, that the French take all oppor¬ 
tunities of exalting their country and thdr monarch. 
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pitched upon an abbot called Abona Gregorios* * * § ; and* in that view > commanded me 
to teach him the Latin tongue. As this friar was a perion of very good fenfe, and fpoke 
and wrote Arabic perfectly, he made, in a very fhort time, a very confiderable progrefs 
in that language ; but as the Abyffinian monarchs employ foreigners in embaffies, rather 
than natives, it was no difficult matter for Moorat to get his nephew appointed ambaffador 
to France. The Emperor declared him publicly inch ; and accordingly ordered his 
prefents to begot ready, confining in elephants, horfes,Ethiopian children, &c. 

As I was once waiting upon the Emperor, before he was fixed with regard to the 
choice of an ambaffador, he fent for the princes, his children ; when direfting himfelf 
to one of the youngeft, who was about eight or nine years of age, he declared, that he 
had fome thoughts of fending him into France> the finefl: country in the world f, 1 he 
young prince anfwered, with a great deal of ready wit, that it would be the utmoft pain 
to him to leave His Majefty ; however, that if he thought it proper for him to undertake 
this voyage, he was ready to obey his commands- 1 he Emperor, directing himfelf 
afterwards to me, afked what treatment his fon would meet with at the court of France \ 
to which I replied, that all thofe honours would be lhewn him, which were due to the 
greateft and moft powerful monarch in Africa. He is too young at prefent, find the 
Emperor \ and the voyage is too long and too hazardous ; but I perhaps may fend him 
one of thefe days, when he is older, and more able to undergo the fatigues of fucli a 
voyage. 

My departure being fixed, the Emperor admitted me to the audience of leave with 
the ufual ceremonies. As foon as I came into his prefence, the chief treafurer brought 
a bracelet of gold, and this the Emperor himfelf was pleafed to fix round my arm, 
trumpets founding and kettle-drums beating. The honour paid in Ethiopia on this 
occafion is equivalent to the order of knighthood in Europe. He afterwards prefen ted 
me with the ceremonial mantle ; and as it was dinner time, he was fo gracious as to bid 
me flay; and made me dine at a table, which, though not fo high as his own, flood very 
near it. The entertainment being ended, I took leave of the Emperor, who com¬ 
manded the chief treafurer to furniffi me with everything I might want. 

The 2d of May 1700 was fixed for my departure. A11 officer, with a guard of an 
hundred horfe, was ordered to efcort me to the frontiers of the empire, together with 
an interpreter who could fpeak the languages of the feveral provinces we were to pafs 
through, every province having its peculiar tongue Several merchants who were 
going toMeffua§, joined company with me, they being very defirous of embracing 
this opportunity of travelling with fo much fafety. Though Moorat ||, the ambaffador* 
in treated me to fet out as foon as poffible, for fear of the rains, which began to fall 
every night j he himfelf was not able to go fo foon, being detained by the Emperor. 
We agreed upon Duvarna as the place of our rendezvous, in order that we might fet 
out together. I was prodigioufly affected at my taking leave of this monarch, who 
gave me all poffible demonfhations of his affeftion, and feemed ferry to part with me. 
I can never think of that prince but with the deepefl fenfe of the obligations I owe him 1 
and would my health have permitted 1 fhould have devoted myfelf entirely to him* 
and facrificed the remainder of my days to his fervice. The chief noblemen of the court 

* Our authors commonly write this word thus, Abbuna. 

T Many of my readers will probably look upon this, and what follows, as a flbunfir. 

J I iuppofe tlitTe are only fo many dialects. 

§ I imagine this is the ifland, tn the Red Sea, called Matfcuma in our maps, lying near the port of 
Erquico, which is that, as I fuppofc, our traveller elfewhere calls Arcouva, 

|[ Our traveller tells us a little above, that Moorat the min tiler, got hie nephew appointed ambaflador. 
This nephew muft therefore have alfo been named Moorat, or our author muft have committed a rnifhke.. 

did 
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did me the honour to accompany me two leagues, purfuant to the orders given them 
for that purpofe. 

We took the city of Emfras, which I mentioned before, in our way. The officer 
our conduttor, always arrived an hour before us at the place appointed for our quarters.’ 
He went and alighted either at the governor’s houfe, or at that of the principal perfon of 
the village j and fhevved him the orders of the court, written on a roll of parchment. This 
roll is put in a fmall gourd, which, being tied with filkcn firings, hangs about the officer’s 
neck. The moment of his arrival, the chief perfons of the town or place aflemble 
before the governor’s door, where, in their prefence, he takes off his gourd, breaks it, 
and pulls out the little roll of parchment, called in their language, Ati Hefes, or the 
Emperor’s order. ^ He afterwards prefents it very refpettfu Ily to the governor; telling 
him, at the fame time, that if he does not comply with the contents, he muft anfwer it 
with his head. Every order, the difobedience to which is death, is writ in red letters. 
The governor, as a teftimony of his refpett and compliance, takes and lays it on his 
head ; and afterwards iffues a command, throughout his whole province, for defraying 
the expence of the officer and of all thofe in his retinue. ° 

We employed one day in travelling from Gondar to Emfras, and were obliged to go 
over a high mountain, through very bad roads. On this mountain {lands a large 
monaftery, with a church dedicated to St. Anne. This place is famous, and pilgrims 
vifit it from a great diftance. In this monaftery is a fpring, the water of which fs ex¬ 
tremely clear and cool; and pilgrims drink of it out of devotion. They affirm that 
many miraculous cures are wrought by it, at the interceffion of St. Anne, whom the 
Abyffinians confider as a great faint. 

We arrived at Emfras the 3d of May, and took up our quarters in a fine houfe 
belonging to old Moorat, where I was entertained three days. In this city I heard a 
concert compofed of a harp and a fort of violin which is very like ours. I alio was at 
a kind of dramatic entertainment. The actors fing verfes in honour of the perfon 
whom they are to divert, and play a thoufand feats of attivity. Some perform a «rand 
dance to the found of finall kettle-dmtns; and being very nimble and light, they throw 
themfelves into a thoufand antic poftures. Others holding a naked fabre in one hand 
and a buckler in the other, reprefent combats in their dancing*; and leap in fo furl 
prifing a manner, that no one but thofe who had been fpettators on fuch occafions could 
thmk it poflible. One of thefe dancers brought me a ring, and defiring me to hide it 
myfelf, or get fome other perfon to hide it, faid he would find it out. I took it, and hid 
it fo cunningly that I thought it impoffible for him ever to. find out the place. How¬ 
ever, I was furprifed, a moment after, to fee him come up, dancing in cadence, and 
whifper in my ear, that he had the ring, and confequently that I had not hid it artfullv. 
Others held a lance in one hand, and a glafs filled with mead in the other, and leaped' 
to a prodigious height without fpilling a drop. F 

From Emfras we went and lay at Coga, formerly the refidence of the Emperors of 
Ethiopia. J he city is fmall but delightfully fituated, and the places round it are vaftly 
agreeable. I took up my quarters at the houfe of thfe governor of the province, who 
paid me great honours, as did the reft of the governors and heads of villages, at whofe 
houfes I lodged in the way. At Coga, our conduttor began to entrufl the baggage 
with the lords of the feveral villages, who ordered them to be carried to the 
frontier, in the manner related above. I have not given a very accurate account of 


* 7 !r, f r S t0 , bc f ° mcth j n B t}lf Pyrrhic dance of [he ancient?, faid to be invented by Pyrrhus the 
n of Achilles, and performed by the dancers ftrlhmg on the ihicldi with their arms, to the found of 
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the Yarious places through which we travelled; I being at that time too weak and 
indifpofed to take the notice 1 fiiould other wife have done. 

We employed feven or eight days in eroding the province of Ogara, where the heats 
are lefs violent than in other places, which is owing to the many very high mountains in 
that neighbourhood. I was told, that ice is found on them at certain feafons of the 
year, but I dare not aflert this for a truth. Some houfes, on thefe mountains, are cut 
in the rock; and I was {hewed a place, where certain young folks hiding themfelves in 
order to carouze, were all petrified. 1 hofe who informed me of this particular, 
declared that thefe young debauchees are leen to this day in the feveral pofiures they 
were in when this fad accident happened. I am of opinion, that thefe are fome of the 
petrifications in which nature is fometimes pleafed to fport herfelf # . There are fo great 
a number of houfes in thefe mountains, that the whole feem one continued city, and 
they are built in an orbicular form. The roofs, which are in the figure of a cone, are 
made of bulrufhes, and fupported by walls raifed about ten or twelve feet from the 
ground. The houfes are very neat within, and adorned with Indian reeds artfully 
difpofed. On all fides we fee markets, where cattle and provifions of every kind are 
fold. The place in queftion is prodigiouflv populous. 

* Our traveller ’a mentioning thefe petrifications, {which no doubt are fiftitious,) puts me in mind of a 
relation publiflied in one of our newfpapers fome years fince {I), and which was greatly taken notice of at 
that time, as containing fome amazing particulars. The article, as tranfcrlbed from that paper now 
before me, is as follows : 

st London, 

** CalTem Aga, the prefent envoy of Tripoli to His Britannic Majefty, having received an account of the 
difeovery of a petrified town in Africa, where the inhabitants, cattle, treesj and every thing are turned into 
(lone; it was given to tile interpreter to His Majeily for the oriental languages (2), who has tranflated it 
from the Arabic of the .Envoy's own hand-writing, into French, which m EngUlh is as follows ; 

<f Fraife to God alone. 

“ A friend of mine having ddlred me to tell him in writing, what I have heard concerning the petrified 
town, I ihall give himfclf a relation thereof, as I had it from feveral perfons, and particularly from one man 
of credit, who went on the fpot, purpoiely to fatisfy liimfelf concerning the truth of it y and the account he 
gives is as follows. 

w That the town lies two days journey fouth from Ouguela, which is diftant from Tripoli S. E feveu- 
teen days mardi with the caravans. That when he came to the town, which is large and of an orbicular 
form, wherein are leveral fpacious as well as narrow ftreets, full of fiiaps, and defended by a very large and 
magni Aden tea Hie, he faw many petrified trees, in and about the town, molt of them olives and palms, but 
all turned into Hone of a blue or afii colour. 

“ That the inhabitants arc alfo petrified : The men whilft following their feveral occupations; fome 
with Huffs or filksin their hands, others with bread* In fhort, all of them in fome a£tion \ and the women 
with their infants at the bread ; and others in Hri£t embraces with men, all turned into Hone, That he 
entered the eaftlc by three different gates, but that there are more j and that he faw, in the callle, a man pe¬ 
trified, lying on a bed of Hone, ns were the very centinels Handing at the gates, with their pikes and javelin* 
in their hands. 

* 4 That healfo faw feveral forts of animals, Inch as camels, oxen, harks, afles, fheep, and birds, all turned 
into ftone of the colour abovementioned. ” This romantic (lory feems to be copied from a relation of 
M. le Maire, who travelled at the expence of Count de Touloufe, and is inferted in Lucas 1 * Voyages, 
Tom* It. pag. 97, Amfterdam 1714, i2mo. 

(1) Jn November, t?x8, 

(l) This was Mr. Dadichi, born in Aleppo, at)cf educated at Paris; a gentleman famous for hb uncommon ftill in the eaftern 
l.iitgung.-e j 5, in thofe of Greece and Roma; in the feveral, polite modern ones, and in every part of literature; ail which were 
fet off by a very communicative difpafiticm, of which l was fo happf as to receive many testimonies. 

This relation of the pel rifled town I myielf tranfl.iled into Englilh* from the MS. given me by Mr* Dadichi. During my ft ay in 
Parts, the ingenious and learned M- de B remand, a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris* and of our Royal Society 
in London, and tnnfbtor of our Fhilofophieal Tranft&ions into French, promifed to favour me with a profeft refutation (in MS.) of 
thi* Tripollue fiery : but he being afterwards extremely ill, I was obliged to leave France without it* 

From 
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From the province of Ogara * we entered into that of Siry, where the language of 
Tigra begins to be fpoke. Before we arrived at Siry, the capital of this province, we 
croffed die river of Tekefel, or the dreadful, fo called becaufe of its rapidity. It is 
four times as broad as the Seine in Paris, and is croffed in boats, there being no bridge 
over it. This is the fineft and mod fruitful province I met with in all Abyffinia. We 
there fee very beautiful wide extended plains, watered with fprings, and interfperfed 
with large forefts of orange, lemon, pomegranate, and jeffamin trees. Thefe trees are 
fo common in Ethiopia, that they grow there and flourifh without the lead culture or 
care. The fields and meadows are covered with tulips, ranunculuses, pinks, lilies; 
rofe-bufhes which produce red and white rofes; and a thoufand other forts of flowers 
unknown to us, all which embalm the air with a Granger and more delicious fragrance, 
than thofe of the molt lovely rural fcenes in Provence. The officer who conducted us, 
has a very fine country feat in this province, and I was entertained a week at it. I began 
to obferve, in this place, that the fwelling which I had in the orifice of my ftomach grew 
lefs; and that exercife, and the country air, gave me an appetite, and had a good effe& 
upon my conftitution in general. In this country feat I received the vifit which the 
governor of the province honoured me with by the Emperor’s order. He caufed a 
young elephant to be brought thither, which the embaffador was to carry into France, 
and prefent to the King; fitch being the import of his orders inclofed in the final 1 
gourds. 

From the province of Siry we went into that of Adooaf, the capital whereof is called 
by the fame name. The governor of this province is one of the fev°n chief miniflers of 
the empire. The Emperor bellowed one of his daughters in marriage on the fon of 
this governor, who prefides over twenty-four leffer government or principalities. 
Being arrived at his chief city, he ordered a mod fplendid tent to be fet up in his palace 
for my reception. He lodged me in a very noble apartment, and entertained me fix- 
teen days with a magnificence fuitable to his dignity and rank. This governor was the 
perfon appointed to furnifli me abundantly with all things neceffary for my embarking 
on the Red Sea, and this he did in the mod obliging manner poffible. Here I eat fome 
Ethiopian beef (of the wild kind) which is thought a dainty in this country, and indeed 
it is extremely welt tailed and delicate. The wild Abyffinian oxen have no horns, and 
are not fo large as ours in France. 

There are alfo a vaft number of roe-bucks in this province, but I did not fee many 
hinds or flags. After returning thanks to this governor, from whom we had received 
numberlefs favours, we continued our journey. We pall through a foreft full of apes 
of all fizes, which climbed up the trees with furprifing agility; and diverted us very 
much with their ever-varying leaps. We afterwards entered into the province of 
Saravi, where the little elephant I was to carry into France, died, which gave me fome 
uneafinefs. 

In this province are found the fineft horfes in all Ethiopia, and the imperial ftables 
are filled with them. There the embaffador was ordered to procure the horfes he was 

* I do not find that the names, given hy our traveller, of the fevers! provinces of the Abyffinian Empire, 
are any way like thofe I find in other authors who have wrote on this country. The provinces, as fpetified 
in fome other authors. Hand thus. t. Ambara. a Begamedry. 3. Dambea. 4 Shoa. j. Goram. 
6. Bugna. 7. Samen. 8. Gonga. 9, Walaka. The chief city in Ethiopia, in thofe authors, is called 
Ambara, from the firil province; whereas it is called Gondar by our traveller, as the reader may have feeti 
above. Poffihly the Abyffinian monarchs may have built, or removed to Gondar of late years. 

f Adoua, in French. * 
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to take into France. Thefe animals, which are full of fire, and of the fize of thofe of 
Arabia, always carry their heads aloft. They are not fhod; the Ethiopians never fhoeing 
their horfes, or any other beafts of burden. 

From Saravi we arrived at laft at Duvarna, the chief city of the kingdom of Tigra*. 
There are two governors in this province, but for what reafon I know not, nor their 
feveral jurifdictions. They are called Bamagas, or Kings of the Sea, probably becaufe 
of their being in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. 

Du varna is divided into two cities, the upper and the lower, the latter of which is 
inhabited by the Mohammedans. All commodities that come into Ethiopia, by the Red 
Sea, pafs through Duvarna. This city, which is about two leagues round, is, as it 
were, the general ftorehoufe of all the commodities of India. AU its houfes are built 
of fquare ftones, and the roofs are fo many terrafies. The river of Moraba, which flows 
at the foot of this city, empties itfelf into the Tekefel f. It is not broad, but vaftly 
rapid, and cannot be croffed without danger. We were two months and a half in 
travelling from Gondar to this city, where I was to wait for Moorat. 

Soon after my arrival an exprefs came to the two governors with the fad news of the 
death of Prince Bafilius, the Emperor’s eldeft fon, and prefumptive heir to the crown. 
This youth, who died at about nineteen years of age, was mailer of all the qualities 
that can diltinguilh a prince. Abftra&ed from his exterior graces, he poffefl’ed the 
feveral virtues that can adorn the human mind, he being a perfon of good fenfe, 
brave, juft, and generous, which made him the delight of the whole court. He was 
fnatched away by a malignant fever, at his return from a campaign made under the 
Emperor againft the Gallas, in which he had fignalized himfelf; he purfuing the 
enemy with fo much vigour that eight fell by his hand. This prince had a tender 
regard for the people, whole parent he would have been, had Heaven indulged him a 
longer courfe of years, a proof of which he gave the night before his death. The 
monarch being come to pay him a vifit, attended by the chief noblemen of the court, 
the prince faid that he had but one requeft to make: it is this, fir, faid he; comfort 
your fubjefls, who are grievouCy oppreffed by the infatiable avarice of your minifters 
and governors. The Emperor was fo affected with thefe words, that he could not 
forbear (hedding tears ; proinifing, at the fame time, to look carefully into the matter. 

I was told this particular by the perfon who brought the news of his death to Duvarna, 
with the order for offering up prayers for the deceafed prince, and weeping for him! 
as is the ufual cuftom. The circumftances related concerning his virtues are worthy 
of everlafting remembrance. The Emperor happening to fall into an ambufcade of 
the enemy, the young prince rode with all imaginable fpeed to his affiftance; ruflied 
among the thickeft of the foe; charged them on all fides; and behaved fo gallantly, 
that he faved his father’s life at the hazard of his own. 

The Emperor, either out of policy or for diverfion fake, fometimes difguifes him* 
felf, and withdraws, with two or three confidents, fo that none elfe know what is be¬ 
come of him. . He once abfented himfelf during two months, which made the prince, 
his fon, prodigioufly uneafy, it being fuppofed that the Emperor was dead. 

Some of the moft confiderable noblemen of the court, who were very defirous of 
rafting themfelves, by flattering the ambition of the young prince, advifed him to affume 
the helm of government, and to caul'e himfelf to be declared Emperor; obferving it might 
naturally be feared, that in the then preient pofture of affairs, fome of his brothers 


* I fil'd a province called Tigr, in Moll’s maps. In all probability this is what is here called Tigra 
though it does not there feem to lie near the Red Sea, as Dr, Poncet place* it, 
t The 1 acazej I fuppofe, as It Is called In our mapd. 
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might anticipate him, and Itir up certain provinces. They promifed, at the fame 
time, to be faithful to him; and declared that they were ready to faerifice their lives 
and fortunes for his fake. 

The prince, who was extremely fond of his father, and inviolably attached to In's 
intereft, rejected with indignation the propolal made him by thofe venal courtiers ; 
and declared that he would never afcend the throne till fuch time as he faw his 
father’s body. The monarch returned fome days after, and was informed by a faith¬ 
ful courtier, of the feveral pernicious ccunfels which had been given his fon. As he 
is a very wife and difcreet monarch, he made no ftir upon this occafion; however, the 
flatterers difappeared, and have never been feen fince. The prefumptive heir to the 
crown has a principality annexed to his perfon. I travelled through this principality in 
my way to Duvarna. I he city is called Heleni, and we there Ice a very noble mo- 
nailery, and a moll magnificent church. It is the fined and larged in all Ethiopia, 
and dedicated to St. Helena, which, probably, is the reafon why the city is called 
Heleni. In the centre of the large fquare or court before the church, are three fpires, 
in a pyramidical form, made of gran itand covered with hieroglyphic!?. Among 
thefe figures, I obferved, on every face, a lock cut, which is fomething extraordinary, 
as the Ethiopians do not employ locks, nor fo much as know the ufe of them. 
Though thefe fpires have no pedeltals, they feem as high as the obelilk, placed on its 
pedeftal, before St. Peter’s in Rome. This country is thought to have been that of 
the Queen of Sheba f; feveral villages in the jurifdiaion of that principality being 
called Sabaim to this day. In the mountains is dug marble, no ways inferior to that 
of Europe; but a more confiderable circumftance is, the people find a great deal of 
gold, even in ploughing the ground; and fome pieces of gold, which I thought very 
pure, were brought me privately. The friars belonging to this church wear garments 
of yellow Ikins, of which their Ikulhcaps are alfo made. ' 

Upon the arrival of the courier which brought the fad news of Prince Bafilius’s 
death, the barnagas’s caufed it to be publifhed, by found of trumpet, in the feveral 
towns under their jurifdiclion. All perfons mourned, which is performed by (having 
the head; and this is done by men, women, and children, throughout the whole 
empire. On the morrow the two governors, followed by the foldiery and a nurnber- 
lefs multitude of people, went to the church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, where a 
folemn fervice was performed in commemoration of the deceafed prince ; after which 
they returned to the palace in the fame order. The two barnagas’s let down in a 
fpacious hall, feating me between them; afterwards the officers "and perfons of dif- 
tin&ion of both fexes placed themfelves round the hall. Women with tabors, and 
men having none, placed themfelves in the middle of the hall, and began to ling a 
fort at fong in honour of the prince* and this in fo very mournful a tone, that I could 
ncrt forbear weeping. The ceremony laded about an hour. Some, as a token of 
their grief, fcratched their faces till the blood came, or burnt their temples with wax- 
tapers J. None but perfons of quality were in this hall; the common people beinn- i a 
the courts* where they vented cries in fo doleful a drain, as muft have moved°the 
mod deny hearts. Thefe ceremonies laded three days, as is the ufual cuftom, 

I am to obferve, that whenever an Ethiopian dies, dreadful cries are heard on every 
fide. All the neighbours meet in the ho ufe of deceafed, and weep with the relations 

* A kind of marble. 

\ It is laid that the Ahyflmian monarch* fancy themfelves to be defeended from Maqucda, for Nizau’e 
according to Jofephus) Queen of the South, or Sheba, V ’ 

J This mud. be a very odd maimer of cxprtffing grief. 
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who come there for that purpofe. The dead body is waflied with peculiar ceremonies ; 
and after being wrapped in a winding-flieet of new cotton, it is laid in a coffin land¬ 
ing in the middle of a hall, where wax-tapers are burning. They then redouble their 
wailings and tears, tabors founding all the time. Some addrefs themfelves in prayer, 
to Heaven for the foul of the deceafed; others repeat verfes in his praife; tear their 
hair, fcratch their laces, or burn their flefh with torches as an indication of their 
grief. This ceremony, which is prodigioufiy affeding, lafts till the friars come and 
take up the body. Alter finging certain pfalms, and making the feveral perfumings 
with incenle, they begin to walk, holding an iron crofs in their right hand, and a 
prayer-book in their left. They themfelves carry the body, and fing pfalms all the 
way : the relations and friends of the deceafed follow after, ftill continuing their 
lamentations, tabors beating all the way. All have their heads fbaved, which is the 
indication of mourning, as I obferved before. When they pafs before any church, 
the proceffion halts : then they offer up certain prayers, and afterwards proceed for¬ 
ward till they come to the place of buriah Here they again begin the perfumings 
with incenfe ; fing pfalms lor fome time in a mournful tone, and lay the body in the 
ground. Per fans of fome confident ion are buried in the churches, and the vulgar in 
common church-yards, where a great number of crolTes are fet up, much after the 
fame manner as in the convents of the Carthufians. The company then return to the 
houfe of the deceafed, where a feafl is made. They meet there morning and evening, 
during three days, in order to weep ; and all this time they take no fuftenance except 
in that place. The three days being ended, they feparate till the eighth day after the 
interment; and affemble in order to weep for two hours once a week, which cuftoni 
they obferve the whole year round ; and this is their anniverfary *. 

W hen a prince, who is heir to the crown, or feme other perfon of very great dif- 
tinftion dies, the Emperor does not concern himfelf, for three months, with public 
affairs, unlefs they are extremely urgent . As this monarch intended to fend an am- 
ballador into France, he commanded Moorat to come to him; gave him his orders 
and credential letters for the King; and after in veiling him with the ceremonial 
mantle, in a public audience, bid him fet out. However, his journey was no ways 
fortunate, the horfes which he was to prefent to our monarch dying on the road ; and 
as Moorat was obliged to fend to court for a frelh fupply, this accident retarded our 
progrefs fo much, that I refolved to go before to Matzuinaf to give orders for our 
embarkation, and wait for him there. 

Th e evening before my departure, the barnagas’s, after fending away the forces 
which had conduced me as far as Duvarna, ordered an hundred foot foldiers, armed 
with lances, and headed by an officer on horfcback, to be in readinefs ta march on the 
morrow, to guard me to Matzuma. I difmified part of my fervants, and kept only 
thirty. I fet out from Duvarna the eighth of September 1700, and with great dif¬ 
ficulty and danger croflcd Moraba J, a very rapid river. 

from Duvarna the lords of the feveral villages do not caufe their vaflals to carry 
the baggage; but employ, for that purpofe, certain oxen, called hers, which are of a 


1. *,A H on Ethiopia that have fallen Into my hands agree that the Abyflinians mate (treat 

wrantT “i f drat ' ol . lk,r relations and friends ; that die conii't, after beimt waflied and pcrfumfl, is 
ihefe reldi alld hcln £ carried on a bier by fome cf the clergy, (as is the cutlom among the Romanes) 

fa id iha f the At« ^ f*' ~ fa,mS , the y hfl . vm £ no e^prefs funeral fervice. It is farther 

garments Ab l ffilllans ne « r ^ oolitns ; and that the relations and friends mourn f ome time in tattered 

i Mtflua in the original. J I find a riccr called Mareb in Molt. 
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different kind from thofe called frida *, thefe being the common oxen. Thefe beafts, 
whofe flefh is not eaten, will go a prodigious way in a fhort time. I employed twenty, 
part of them carrying our moll conliderable provifions for the voyage, and the reft: 
our tents; we, ever fince the rainy feafon was ended, lying during the night, in the 
fields* 

The inhabitants of this country, who are partly Mohammedans and partly Chriftians, 
bring provifions to the caravans which pafs that way. Being told, that within a day’s 
journey of our road flood a famous monaltery, I was determined to go and fee it, and 
for that purpofe left the great road; taking with me twenty of the foldiers, with their 
commanding officer, for the greater fecurity. We were above half a day in amending 
a very fteep mountain, which is quite covered with trees. Being got to the furnmit of 
it, we found a crofs and the monallery fought after. 

This religious houfe Hands in the middle of a forelt, in a dreadful folitude. It is well 
built, and has a very extenfive view, we thence difcovering the Red Sea, and a vail 
extent of country. In this monallery are an hundred friars, who lead a life of very 
great aullerity, and are cloathed after the fame manner with thofe of Heleni. Their 
cells are fo very fmall, that a man can fcarce lie down at full length in them. ^ I hey, 
like the reft of the monks of Ethiopia, eat no flelh. They are perpetually fixed in con¬ 
templation on God and holy things, which is their whole employment. I there faw a. 
man of about threefcore and fix years of age, who, during feven years, had fubfifted 
on nothing but the leaves of the wild olive-tree, which extreme mortification made 
him fpit blood in a violent manner. I gave him fome phyfic, and prescribed a 
regimen not quite fo fevere as that he had hitherto obferved. He was a very hand- 
fotne, affable man, and brother to the governor of Tigra. The abbot of the monal¬ 
tery gave us a moll affectionate reception. The inftant we arrived, he walhed and 
kiffed our feet, during which the friars faid certain prayers. I his ceremony being 
ended, we proceeded, in proceffion, to the church, the friars ftili tinging; and then we 
went into an apartment, where a repaft was brought us, which was only bread dipped 
in butter, and fome beer, neither wine nor mead being drunk in that convent; nor is 
any wine ever ufcd except for the folemnizing mafs. I he abbot was always in our 
company, but did not eat with us. 

Taking leave, on the morrow, of the abbot and friars, who did me the honour to 
accompany ine a great way, I returned to our caravan, and purfued my journey, but 
did not meet with any thing remarkable in it. A week after our fetiing out from 
Duvama, we arrived at Arcoova, a little town Handing on the Red Sea. and which 
the geographers erroneoufly call Arequiest, where he (laid but one night. On the 
morrow we crofted in a boat an arm of the fea, and went to Meffua a fmall illand, 
or rather a barren rock, on which a fortrefs Hands. It belongs to the Grand Signior, 
and is the refidence of a baffa. 

This fortrefs is a very trifling place, and might eafily be taken by a man of war well 
manned. During my Hay there an Englifh fhip came and caft anchor before it, which 
threw all the people of the illand into the utmoft conllernation. They were going to 
quit it, when the captain of the fhip put his long-boat alhore, to affure the comman¬ 
dant that he needed not be under any apprehenfion from the Englilh, they being 
friends to the Grand Signior. The baffa of Meffua appoints tile governor of Suaquem §, 

# Or Freeda, 

f I fuppofe, 3B was before obferved, tliis to be what Is called Erquiko or Arqulka in our maps* . 

X Or Maizuroa. £ Saquem. 
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a town fubje£t to the Turkifh empire, and Handing on the Red Sea. Here is the 
fiffiery for pearls and tortoifes, of which ;t-great trade is carried on; and this is a con- 
fiderable addition to the Grand Signior’s revenues. The baifa of Meffua {hewed me 
the higheft civilities, at the recommendation of rhe Emperor of Ethiopia, who is much 
dreaded in that country, and with great reafon, fince the Abyffinians might eafily 
feize upon that place *, which they formerly poffeffed, by ftarving it out, and refufing 
water to the inhabitants of Meffua, who are forced to fetch all they want from Ar- 
coova, there not being any in the ifland. 

During my Hay at the Ethiopian court, I was told that the Dutch had endeavoured 
more than once to trade with the Ethiopians; but whether it be owing to the difference 
of their religions, or that the mighty power which the Dutch have gained in India 
gave them umbrage, it is certain that the Ethiopians do not care to be concerned with 
them : and I have often heard them fay, that they will never put any confidence in 
Chriffians who neither faff, invoke the faints, nor believe in tranfubftantiarion f. 

The Englifii likewife are defirous of trading with the-Ethiopians ; and ! myfelf know 
that one Agapyri, an Armenian merchant, had agreed to introduce them into this 
country, the trade of which would be advantageous to the Englifh, fince, befides 
gold, civet, elephants’ teeth, &c. they might draw from Abyffinia aloes, myrrh, 
callia, tamarinds, and coffee, which is not much efteemed by the Ethiopians. I was 
told that coffee was formerly tranfplanted from Abyffinia into Yeman, or Arabia 
Felix, which now fupplies it ; the Ethiopians in this age, never raffing the plant 
which produces it, except merely out of curiofity. 

The plant which produces coffee}, is very like the myrtle-ffirub. Its leaves are 
always green, but larger, and more tufted. It bears a fruit like a piftacho-nut, having 
a hulk containing two berries, and this is what we call coffee. This hulk is green at 
firft, but grows brown as it ripens. Coffee is not put into boiling water, to prevent 
its fprouting, as forne have afferted ; it being taken out of the hulks, and fent away 
without any farther preparation. 

I was uneafy at the ambaOador Moorat’s flay, being afraid of lofing the opportunity 
ot the monfoons. _ 1 therefore wrote word to inform him, that I was refolved to to 
Gedda §, and wait for him in that town; to which he anfwered, I might do as I 
judged proper, and that he would endeavour to meet me there, in which he had been 
prevented by the death of Prince Bafilius, and the many difficulties he had met with 
in the journey. I then difimffedall my fervants, and rewarded them in fo liberal a 


w K J?r s th ' S d,ff f i fr0I U , wh / ? t lS declared b Y Other writer®, who tell ns that the Grand Signtor 

h CUrbed . I,e P?' ver ° f . tb i Ahyffinian monarch®. Poffibly this may be owing to the Jcfuits, who, 
Europeans * dr ° Ve fr0m Ab >' ffinia > endeavoured to mate the Empeior of it appear inconfiderable to the 

t This very poffibly may be only a flouriffi of our phyGcian’s, as the moll approved writers on Ethiopia 
p 5 onffi-doarine ^ yflin ' a " S d<> ? ot . bel, f ve in tranfubftantiation ; and difclaim moft other points of the 

a " Ul ‘ knOWn t0n S Ue ’ lma S e " wor d>ip, auricular conttffioii, cx- 

t r “ nk ' n E K gla " d ,n r 65Z ‘ The Coffee - (hn,b g™ ws ab ««t die height of eight or 
ffie « *'^ l l ba V 3g ^; ,h f tW 'S s V fc b >- P air8 > and die leaves on the twigs in the fame manner 

a " ,WO br ° ad the mfddIe ! ,he r <haped much like the bay! 
(U Uiangb to the twig, fomeumes one, two } or more in the fame pfoce, The na'ives 
thefe Ihrubs in a rich foil, which is wa-ered by artificial channels ; and as, afler three or fourvear. t 

Siiixr&riTri ^ pI ti- T „ he r « A ia ** ^ sxt iizxt 
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manner, as could not but give them an efteem for the French nation. They all melted 
into tears, and would fain have followed me, but I did not think proper to take them 
any further. This being done, I took leave of the bafta of Mefiua; and, the 28th 
of October, went on board a bark built at Surat. 

I did not care to truft myfelf in any of the fhips of the country; they appearing to 
me crazy and very unfafe. The boards, though pitched over, are tied together only 
with ropes, that are far from ft rang, any more than the fails, which are only of marts 
made with the leaves of the do mi. However, tfaefe veflels, though fo badly equipped, 
and worfe fleered, carry a confiderable lading; and though there are not above feven 
or eight men to manage them, they are of great fervice in every part of this fea. 

Two days after our leaving Meifoua, we came to a little ifland called Dehelec. 
The fhips which come from India, take in frefii water and provifions here, of which 
there is great abundance, except bread, the inhabitants themfelves often wanting it, 
they fubfifting ufually on fiih and flefh. We ftaid a week in this ifland, on account 
of the contrary winds; but the inftant a favourable gale fprung up, we failed to 
another ifland, called Abugafar, or Father of Pardon. The captain went a (bore, and 
carried a torch to the fepulchre of this Abugafar. The Mohammedans would be 
afraid of being caft away, were they to omit this ceremony; and even frequently go 
out of their courfe to vifit this pretended faint. We afterwards failed, in the high 
fea, amidft Ihelves and banks of land, of which there are great numbers, and almoft 
upon a level with the top of the water, which makes the failing this way very 
dangerous; but as the pilots are very well acquainted with them, they fail through 
them without being under the leaft apprehenfions, though this part of the fea is filled 
with them. We arrived, the fixth day, at Kotmnbul, a very high rock (landing in the 
fea, within half a league of the continent of Arabia. We caft anchor between the 
bank and the land, and fpent the night there. The next day we coafted along Arabia, 
and caft anchor before Ibrahim Merfa, or Abraham's Anchoring-place. We continued 
our courfe; and, after failing a week, landed at Confita % a pretty town, fubject to 
the King of Mecca, and the firfl fea-port in his dominions, fouthward. People are 
glad to go aihore here, they paying but one duty, whereas they are forced to pay two 
in other places. There are very fine warehouses in this city; and there the goods 
brought afhore are ftored, after which they are fent by land on camels to Judda, which 
is five or fix days journey from it. We lay at anchor a week before Confita, expect¬ 
ing a wind, and in order to reft ourfelves. A great trade is carried on in this city, it 
being frequented by a vaft number of Mohammedan merchants, Arabians, and Indians. 
Such Indians as are idolaters are not admitted into it. Provifions are more plentiful 
and cheaper here than at Judda, where we arrived the fifth of December 1700. 
From Kotumbul to Judda, we failed only in the day-time, and call: anchor every night, 
for fear of the banks of fund. 

Judda or Siden is a large city, on the fea'-fhore, within half a days journey from 
Mecca f. The port or rather the road, is fafe enough, though the north-weft: wind 
blows into it. The bottom is pretty good in certain places, and there is depth of 
water enough for fmall fhips, but fhips of a large burden are obliged to k^ep within 
a league of it. I went afhore, and took up my quarters in an Okel J, which is com* 

* T do not meet with this name, or that of any of the above m our maps. 

f h is the port town of Mecca where die pilgrims .ufually land, and it belongs to the Grand Sigruor. 
The country ruund it is very barren. The Arabians bring vail quantities of coffee hither. 
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pofed of four ranges of houfes, three ftory high, with a court in the middle. The 
lowed: ftory confifts of warehoufes, and the other ftories are for travellers. There 
are no other inns in this country,nor in Turkey: and there are a confiderable number 
of Okels in Judda. The inflant a traveller is arrived, he enquires for rooms and 
warehoufes that may fuit him; paying, to the owner, a certain price, which is ever 
fixed. I gave four crowns a month for two rooms, a terrafs, and a kitchen. Thefe 
Okels are as fo many afylums and confecrated places, where a traveller needs not fear 
being intuited or robbed. One great inconvenience is, the landlords never provide a 
fmgle thing \ fo that a lodger is obliged to purchafe his own furniture, and buy and 
drefs all his own provifions', unlefs his fervants do this. 

Two days after my arrival in Judda, the King of Mecca * came thither with an army 
of twenty thoufand men f. He caufed his tents to be pitched, and encamped before 
the gate of the city which leads to Mecca. I faw him. He is about threefcore; of a 
majeftic ftature, and has an afpeft that ftrikes terror* The right fide of his lower lip is 
divided. He is not applauded either by his fubjefts or his neighbours, for gendenefs 
or clemency. He forced the baffa who commands in Judda, by order of the Grand 
Signior, to give him fifteen thoufand gold crowns; threatening to diveft him of his govern¬ 
ment, in cafe he did not comply inftantly* He like wife opprefled all fuch merchants, 
fubje&s of the Grand Signior, as are fettled there for carrying on their traffic, making 
them pay thirty thoufand gold crowns* Thefe two turns he difiributed among his 
foldiers, who are ever very numerous, by which means he is ever matter of the field* 
Caravans come yearly from India and Turkey, in pilgrimage to Mecca. Some of 
them are vaftly rich; the merchants going in thefe caravans, for the conveniency of 
tranfporting their Indian goods into Europe, and thofe of Europe into India. When 
thefe caravans arrive at Mecca, a great fair is held in it, to which refort a numberlefs 
multitude of Mohammedan merchants, who bring the moft precious commodities of 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, which are there bartered. The King of Mecca plundered the 
caravans of India and Turkey in 1699, and 1700* This prince is called Xerif, or 
Supremely Noble becaufe he pretends to be defeended from the prophet Mohammed- 
The Grand Signior ufed, during a long courfe of years, to give the inveftiture of this 
kingdom; but the prefent Xerif, who is a very haughty prince, will not fubmit to his 
authority, but calls him, out of contempt, Eion Mamlue, or Son of a Slave. 

Medina § is the chief city of his kingdom* It is famous for being the feat of Mo¬ 
hammed’s tomb, as Mecca is for giving birth to him. The monarch does not refide 

much 


* Mecca ftand s in a valley, almoft Fur rounded with mountains. It b twice the bignefs oF Medina, and 
the houfes, which arc low, are built of brick. In the center of the town ftands the Kaaba, or Hbufe of 
God s which the Mohammedans declare to have been built by Abraham. Here pilgrims perform their 
devotions, but are not allowed to enter the Kaaba, Though this city is fo much revered by the Moham¬ 
medans, it yet has been feveral times befkged, plundered, and burnt. 

f The inland parts of Arabia are fubject to a great variety of petty princes who wander from place 
to place, and encamp wherever they find pallure, and water for their cattle. The boundaries of thefe petty 
princes can fcarce be fixed j but thofe who govern near the fea coafts may be better afeertamed. Such 
Arabians as inhabit towns, are very few in number compared to thofe who live in tents, and rove from 
place to place. The fovcreign of Mecca is one of the moft powerful princes in Arabia. His dominions 
which extend along the fhores of the Red Sea, are faid to be two hundred and fixty leagues in length and 
about fifty in breadth. 6 

J Tim Xerif, and fome others, are alfo called Emirs, both which are faid to iignify the factrdotal and 
regal office, as, before them, (the Kallf) among the Saracens. 

j T he Arabians called it Medina Al-nabi, or City of the Prophet. It confifts of about a thoufand 
houks ot brick and ftone* There are many mofques in this city, the chief whereof is called the Moft 
Holy, hi a tower in this temple Hands Mohammed’s tomb, which it is faid the pilgrims are not permitted 

to 
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much in Medina, he being generally at the head of his armies. The Turks, upon their 
arrival at Medina, undreis thetnfelves out of refpeft, keeping on nothing but a fcarf 
which covers the middle of their body; and travel in this geer, three or four leagues. 
Thofe who do not care to fubmit to this, pay a fum of money, in order to make a 
facrifice to God in honour of Mohammed. 

The Chriftians, and particularly the Franks, cannot fettle in Judda becaufe of the 
neighbourhood of Mecca, the Mohammedans never permitting them to do it. Never- 
thelefs a great trade is carried on here; fuch fhips as return from India calling anchor 
before it. The Grand Signior commonly keeps thirty large Blips in thefe Teas for the 
conveying of merchandize * *. Thefe fhips have no cannon, though they are large 
enough to carry an hundred. All things are dear at Judda, not excepting water, 
becaufe of the vaft refort of fuch numbers of different nations; a pint of water, of 
Paris meafure, coding two-pence or three-pence t, and that becaufe it is brought four 
leagues. The walls of this town are very weak; the fortrefs which Hands towards 
the fea, is a little better; but it could not be able to fuflain a fiege, though there are 
fome pieces of cannon for its defence. Mod of the houfes are of Hone; and the roofs 
are fo many terrafles, after the manner of the Eaflems. 

There was fhewn me, on the fea-fhore, within two mufket-fhot of the city, a fepulchre 
which my guides declared to be that of Eve. The country round Judda is quite dis¬ 
agreeable ; nothing being feen but barren rocks, and uncultivated places full of fand. 
I would gladly have vifited Mecca, but no Chrifiian is permitted to go thither upon 
pain of death. There is no river between Judda and Mecca, as fome have falfely 
afferted; there being only a fpring whence the water drank in Judda is drawn. 

After Haying a month in this town, I received advice that it would be fome time 
before Moorat the ambaffador arrived in it; and alfo that he would be obliged to Hay 
a year longer in Abyffinia, fiiould he negleft the opportunity of the inonfoons. For 
this reafon I refolved to embark in the Hiips which were now preparing to fail for 
Suez; and to vifit Mount Sinai, whither Moorat had appointed me to go, in cafe he 
did not come to Judda. 

Accordingly I embarked, the 12th of January 1700, in one of the fhips which the 
Grand Signior had ordered to be built in Surat. Though thefe fhips are of very 
great burden, they yet have but one deck J. The fides are fo high, that the talleH 
man could not reach up 10 them. The ropes of thefe fhips are very thick and hard, 
and their mads and fails differ but little from ours. One thing very particular in 
thefe veffels is, a kind of ciHerns, which are fo capacious, that they contain water 
enough to fupply an hundred and fifty men during five months. Thefe ciHerns are 
fo well vamifhed within, that they preferve the water very pure and clean, and much 
better than the hogfheads ufed in Europe. It was with great difficulty we got from 
among the fand-banks which lie about Judda, and are found in every, part of that fea; 
and for this reafon we kept as near as poffible to the fliore, which lay on our Harboard- 
fide. We cad anchor every evening, for fear of running on one of thefe banks, which 


to fee- The [lory of Mobammed’a coffin being fufoended by a loadftone is a fi£tior». Pilgrims commonly 
vifit this tomb at their return from Mecca. The place of tlm fepulchre is called, by way of eminence, the 
Meadow, or Garden. 

* The Red bea was prodfgioufly frequented before the dlfcovery of the Cape of Good Hope; but we 
are told that, of late years, few Hiips go higher than Mocha, except the Turkfih gallics* and the veflcls 
which convey the Mohammedan pilgrims to Mecca. 

f About three-half*pence, Englifh money, % I fuppofc thefe ate gallics, 
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the pilots avoid very fkilfully. They are feen every where riling to the furface of the 
water; and the pilots pafs boldly through them, which is owing to their great experience 
of thefe feas from their infancy; many of them being born on board thefe lhips, which 
may be confidered as fo many floating warehoufes. After failing five or fix days, we 
calf anchor before the ifland of Haffama, within two leagues of the continent. This 
ifland is not inhabited, but we took in very good water there. From that place, to 
Suez lhips drop anchor every night near the fliore; on which occafions the Arabs 
never fail to bring refrelhments. 

Twelve or thirteen days after our departure from Haffama, we came to the road of 
Yamboe. This is a pretty large town, defended by a cattle ftanding on the fea-fide, 
the fortifications whereof are in a very poor condition # . It belongs to the King of 
Mecca. I did not vifit it, becaufe the Arabs, who are hovering up and down every 
where thereabouts, rob travellers, and abufe fuch as go afliore. We were Hopped a 
week in this road by contrary winds. Two days after our leaving Yamboe, we call 
anchor between two fands, where there arofe fo furious a ftorm, that two of our 
cables broke, fo that we had like to have perilhed; but, very happily, the ftorm did 
not laft long. 

We went alhore at Meeulaf, a town about the fame extent as Yamboe, which alfo 
has a cattle, but it is weak. From thence we failed to Chiurma, a very good harbour, 
where lhips are fecured from ftorms. Here we meet with no town or village, but 
only tents inhabited by Arabs. We did not arrive at Chiurma till the 22d of April, 
occafioned by the contrary winds. The monfoons being far advanced, I thought it 
would be impoffible to proceed any farther by fea, for which reafon I landed at 
Chiurma, where I procured camels, which in fix days carried me to Tor J. Tor is 
fubject to the Grand Signior. There is a garrifon in the cattle, with an aga who 
commands in it; and a great number of Greek Chriftians are found in the village. 
They have a monaftery agreeably to their worlhip, which is fubjeft to the great one of 
Mount Sinai. I was here told that the Archbifliop of the monaftery of Mount Sinai, 
who was paralytic, hearing of my arrival at Judda, had fent to Tor, to invite me to go 
and fee him. Accordingly I fet out for that famous monaftery; and it was three days 
before I reached it; the roads being vaftly troublefSme, we were obliged to travel over 
very fteep mountains. The monaftery of Mount Sinai Hands at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain ; and the gates of that religious houfe are always walled up, on account of the 
incurfions of the Arabs. I was drawn up into it § by ropes fattened to a pulley, and 
my baggage after the fame manner ||. 

I immediately paid my compliments to the Archbilhop, who is a venerable man, aged 
ninety-three years. One fide of him was ftruck with the palfy, a fight which grieved 
me very much, I having known him fome years before; and had recovered him at 
Grand Cairo, when labouring under 3 fit officknefs. On this occafion I was fo for¬ 
tunate, as to enable him to celebrate mafs, pontifically, on Eafter Sunday, which he, 
till then, had not ftrength enough to do for a long time. 

* It has a tolerable good harbour* and h now the pore town to Medina- Some fay that this caftte i i 
ftrong enough to refill the attacks of the wild Arab?, but not to fraud a pro fe fled fiege in form, 

f Mieufau 

J From Tor, according to a tradition of the natives, may be feen the place where the Ifraelites went 
over the Red Sea* The fca, in that part, is about five leagues over ; mid in the middle of the channel 
about 35 fathoms deep. 

^ It is faid that travellers are let up and down in a bafket* 

[| Certain travellers relate, that the monks have abandoned this 'monsilcry, on account of the wild 
Arabs plundering the camels which were bringing premiums to them, and that they retired to Tor# 
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This monaftery Is a very folid building, and its walls are very ftrong. The church 
is magnificent, it having been raifed by the Emperor Juftinian, as the friars tpld me. 
They are fifty in number, exclufive of thofe who go about and a(k alms. They lead 
a very mortified life ; they never drink wine, nor eat meat, even when very J fick. 
The water they drink is excellent, it being taken from a fpring rifmg in the middle of 
the monaftery. Thrice a week they are allowed a fmall glafs of brandy, made with 
dates. They keep a very Uriel fall during the four Lents obferved in the eaftern 
church ; and, out of thofe feafons, they eat pulfe and dried fifli. They rife in the 
night to chant the office, and pafs the greateft part of it in the choir. They (hewed 
me a (hrine of white marble, covered with a rich piece of cloth of gold, in which 
St. Catherine’s body is depofited, but unfeen. They only (hew us one of the faint’s 
hands, which is quite withered, but the fingers are (till covered with gold rings. The 
Archbifhop, who is likewife abbot of the monaftery, has under him a prior who has 
little or no power, except during the abbot’s abfence *. I had the curiofity to go to 
the top of the mountain, to the fpot where God delivered the two tables of the law to 
Mofes ; the Archbifhop being fo kind as to fend fame ofhis friars with me. 

We went up, four thoufand fteps at lead, before we got to the top of this famous 
mountain, where a good neat chapel is built. We afterwards had a fight of that of 
Elias t- We breakfafted at the fpring ; and then returned, heartily tired, to the 
religious houfe. The neighbouring mountain is (till higher, but I had not the courage 
to go upon it, I being almoft fpent with the firft day’s journey. It is on this fecond 
mountain that St. Catherine’s body is faid to have been conveyed by angels after her 
martyrdom. 

I waited a month in this religious houfe, in expectation of the ambaffador Moorat. 
I now began to be tired, and had given him quite over, when advice was brought that 
he was come almoft to the monaftery, which gave me the higheft fatisfaction. I then 
went and met him, and prefented him to the Archbifhop, who received him very gra- 
cioufly. Moorat informed me of the feveral difappointinents he had met with in his 
journey. He faid that the death of Prince Bafilius was the firft thing which retarded 
him; that the Emperor, notwithftanding his grief, had admitted him to audience, and 
commanded him to fet out; and that he made fome ftay in Duvarna, in expectation of 
new orders from his fovereign. He acquainted me with the ill treatment he had re¬ 
ceived from the King of Mecca, he having forced from him the Ethiopian children he 

* T n l ' s calIcd St - Catherine’s Monaftery, whither the monks pretend the bodv of that faint was brought, 
after fhe had_been beheaded in Alexandria. The Greeks have been in poffeffion of ihis monaftery above 
1400 years, it being firft given them by fume of the Grecian Emperors. There is a tradition, that Mo- 
hammed eonfitmed the then abbot and religious of this houfe, as well as all their {nccc/fors, in the full 
enjoyment of it* and the fevtral lands about it, upon condition that they flionld treat all die ueighbounW 
Arabs bofpitably ; which condition the monks afterwards complied with exactly ; till the Ar tbs plundered 
the caravans which were bringing provitions to the monaltery, on which Derations die friars fortook it, 
and withdrew to Tor. This convent was furrounded by a very thick* ftrong, high wall, to fecure it 
from the attacks of the wild Arabs; and being fuuatcd on the brow of a very deep rock, the friars ufed 
to let down the provifions (which were chiefly corn) they furnifhed the Arabs with, bv a rope ; and as 
tor the pilgnms, they were taken up, and let down in a bafket. The afeent from the foot of the moun¬ 
tain to Sinai is vaftly deep. 

f In the way down this mountain, a great ftone h fhewn, which, according to the monks, is the olace 
where Elias retted himfdf, after his flying from Jezebel. A little below this, the Mohammedans fhew 
the print made by Mohammed's camel, in the rock, as he was travelling this way. This print they kifs 
very devoutly. Thus we have a place where both Chnfjfcians and Mohammedans employ their frauds, in 
° r t ♦ l t0 ™P ofe .°* ? nd fyjttrftilious. This country is (aid to be vaftly pleafam aud fruitful, 

which poflibiy might be the rcafon why the children of Ifrael continued fo many yearsiu it* 
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was carrying into France; and, to add to his misfortune, the veflel on board of which 
the prefents were put, had been caft away near Tor : that nine large (hips laden with 
coffee had flayed in this port, by their having fet fail too late, and lofing the feafon of 
the monfoons. This delay has made coffee very dear in Grand Cairo, as thofe fhips 
were not able to reach Suez, where they unlade, and are freighted with other goods, 
as linens, corn, rice, and other provifions, which are brought from Grand Cairo, and 
bartered for thofe of India. 

After Moorat had refted five days at Mount Sinai, we fet forwards towards Tor, 
where his retinue waited for him. We ftaid but one night in this harbour, and pro¬ 
ceeded by land, on the morrow, for Suez; travelling almoft continually by the fea-fide. 
We reached the Iaft-mention'ed town in five days. 

Suez is a finall city at the bottom of the gulph of the Red Sea ; and is the port to 
Cairo, whence it is difhnt three days journey. The town above mentioned is com¬ 
manded by a caftle built in the antient tafte, and poorly fortified. There is a governor 
with a garrifon of two hundred men; and there are very fine warehoufes*. The 
country is noways agreeable, the only objects round it being defarts, interfperfed with 
rocks and fands. This town, like that of Judda, has no water, which is brought from, 
the adjacent parts, but then it is cheaper. 

Upon my arrival at Tor, I wrote to Monfieur Maillet, the French conful at Cairo, 
to inform him of the ambafiador’s arrival. He wrote me an anfwer, by which I was 
defired to make all the hafle poffible to Grand Cairo. I complied with his requeft, 
and took the opportunity of the firll caravan that fet out, it confifting of about eight 
thoufand camels. I mounted a dromedary, and after going three leagues with the 
caravan, I went on before them, and reached Grand Cairo in four-and-twenty hours* 
Thefe dromedaries are finaller than camels. They go very hard, but very fwifc- 
footed; and will travel four-and-twenty hours without halting, and are employed only 
to carry men. Being arrived at Grand Cairo, I informed our conful of the refill t of 
our journey; and got ready a fine houfe for the ambaffador, who arrived two days 
after. J 

. Monfieur Maillet, the inffant he heard he was come, fent him refrefliments of every 
kind; and then agreed, in concert with Moorat, that I fliould embark for France, in 
order to inform our court of the feveral particulars related above. 

I could fay much more concerning Ethiopia; could treat of the government of that 
mighty empire ; of its religious and civil employments, courts of judicature; of the 
botany, and even phyfic of the Abyffmians; but to do this, I mult firfl enjoy the 
repofe which is earneftly fought for, by thofe who undertake long and laborious 
travels: and the air of France mu ft firft have reftored me to my health, the fweets of 
which cannot be tafted, except it be perfect. We phyficians, who cure other people, 
often have not {kill enough to cure ourfelves. r J * 


* Suez has no water near it, by reafon that the plains round are all of fand. Its inhabitants fubfift 

il .’ft trade ’ wh J C j j 3 t, V£ry confidcrable > as 311 the goods which came out of India into Europe, bv 
the Red hea, ate unladed here, and carried from thence to Grand Cairo and Alexandria. Some imagine 
Suez to be the ancient Poflidiunu and others Arfinoe. The town is a Iiitle above the place wherAlie 
? L Kf!* t L' t R fd Sea., The Gulph of Suez is feparated from the Mediterraiiean/bv an illhmus 
leagues broad, by which Afta is joined to Africa. Some Egyptian monarch! liad formed a 
, C *8" to cut through this illhmus, m order to join the two feas, but to no purpofe. The town of Suez 
does not now contain above 200 houfrs, and has a good harbour enough, which yet is too (hallow for thins 
of burthen. It is almoft a defart, when fore.gn veffels and the Turkilh gallics \tV n 7 t 7 e but Sn 
thefe are lying before it, it is full of people. 1 ulLre » Dul wlle “ 
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A JOURNEY TO DAR-FUR, 

A KINGDOM IN THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 

BY Mr.BROWNE.* 


CHAP. I .—Defign to penetrate into the Interior of Africa — Difficulties—Caravan from 
Soudan or Dar-Fur—Preparations—Departure from Ajfiiit—Journey to El-wah — 
Mountains — Defert — Cbarje in El-wah — Bulak—Beiris —Mughes — Defert of 
Sbeb—Defert of Selime—Leghea — Natr 6 n Spring—Difficulties—Enter the Kingdom 
of Fur — Sweini — Detention—Reprefentations to the Melek — Refidence — New Dif¬ 
ficulties—Villany of Agent — Sultan’s Letter—Enmity of the People againft Franks —£/ 
Fajher — Illnefs—Converfations with the Melek Mifellim — Relapfe — Robbery—Cobbe 

_ Manners—Return to El Fajher—The Melek Ibrahim — Amufements—Incidents 

_ Audience of the Sultan Abd-el-rachman-d-rajhid—His Perfonal Char alter—Cere¬ 
monies of the Court. 

M Y views to the fouth of Egypt having been fruftrated during the laft year, I was 
reduced to the alternative of abandoning any further projects in that quarter, or 
of waiting for a more feafonable opportunity. As it was reported that fuch an one 
would foon offer, I did not hefitate to prefer the latter, though ftrongly diffuaded 
from it, as generally happens to thofe whofe defigns are any way analogous to mine. 
The Europeans in this quarter, as well as the natives, being immerl'ed in commerce 
from their early years, are unable to conceive the advantages promifedby voyages of dif- 
covery, to which no immediate profit is attached; and accordingly as they know the 
hazard great, and imagine the achievement frivolous and ufelefs, even from the beft 
motives they are rather inclined to difeourage, than to animate, any one who under¬ 
takes them. , 

From conviction fufScienlly clear, arifing both from reading and the fentiments of 
thofe who were befl informed on the fubjeS:, that the river whofe fource Mr. Bruce 
deferibes is not the true Nile, I thought it an objefl of ftill greater importance, that the 
fource of the more weftern river fliould be invefligated. But what might have been a 
matter of choice, was with ine only the refult of neceffity. The idea of reaching the 
fources of this river, (the Bahr-el-abiad,) laid down in the maps apparently at about 
two hundred leagues farther fouth than Sennaar, feemed to me fo hopelefs, that this 
object alone would hardly have induced me to undertake fuch a voyage. 1 fhould 
rather have been inclined to attempt Abyffinia, and endeavoured to certify, as well as 
circumltances might permit, how far authentic former narratives had been, and what 
might offer that was new to European obfervation. For this purpofe the obvious and 
moft eafy route was by the Red Sea to Mafouah. But all accounts concurred in mag- 


* Browne's Travels, London, 1799, 1806, See. 
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mfying the difficulty, and almoft impoffibility, of an European pafilng there undifco- 
vered; and, being difcovered, of his penetrating any farther. 

The road from Kahira to Sennaar was the one 1 fhouid have preferred \ but thede- 
folation and anarchy then prevailing in Nubia, which had prevented me from pafilng 
the former year, would not probably have allowed me better fuccefs in this. Befides* 
the city of Sennaar was then occupied by the Haves of the laft Mecque, or King, who 
had depofed and put to death their matter, and dill continued to ufurp the government. 
By taking the route of Dar-F&r, I was taught to believe that I might hope for the 
advantages of a regular government; and with proper management might expert every 
favour from the monarch. The local inconvenience of being fo much farther re¬ 
moved from Abyfiinia was indeed obvious ; but, on the other hand, the choice of more 
than one route was, it feemed likely, thereby offered \ which, in a place where pro- 
grefs is fo uncertain, and contingencies fo numerous, would be a matter of no incon- 
fiderable importance. 

At the moment of my return from Afluan to Affiut, the caravan of jelabs from Dar- 
Fur, called Caffict-cs-Scudan the Soudan caravan, arrived at El-wah. It was then 
reported that the fate of their merchandize and Haves, of which they had no great 
quantity, would be completed in about two months, and that then they would return 
home. Their flay, however 3 wasprotrafted during the whole of that winter ; and in the 
month of March 1793 they commenced their departure from Kahira for the Upper 
Egypt. They were flow in collefting all that was neceffary for the journey, and 1 made 
ufe of the time fo allowed to draw information from various quarters concerning what 
was requifite for the voyage. From what caufe I know not, but at that time the perfons 
of whom I made enquiry gave no intimation that the treatment of Chriftians in their 
country was marked by any afperity. The late Sultan of Fur, indeed, as I afterwards 
learned, had been remarkable for his mildnefs and liberality to all descriptions of per¬ 
fons, But this was not all — a native of Soudan is, in Kahira, the moil: obfequious 
and fervile of the human race. He behaves towards a Chrittian whom he meets there 
nearly as to one of the true believers. In his own country he repays with interefl: the 
contempt that has been fhewn him by the Egyptians. 

On the 2 iff April 1793, I fet out from Bulak, having embarked on the Nile j and 
on the eighth day, the wind having been often unfavourable, arrived at AfMt, The 
firft care was to provide camels for the route, and thefe were unfortunately at that 
time fcarce. Five however I at length obtained, at about 13I. fterling each. We had 
alfo made our provHIon of food, &c. required for the journey ; and the caravan having 
at length afTembled, after about fifty days the expeffed moment of departure arrived. 
It was the hotteft feaion of the year, and confequently unfavourable to travelling* 
Thefe merchants however, difpofed as they are to indolence, and governed by prefenE 
fenfations, when their profit is concerned, efteem the variations of climate unworthy of 
a thought: and long habit has familiarized them with luch degrees of heat, that what 
is infupportabie to northern nations is with them no ferious motive for the remiffion of 
labour. 

The route taken by the Soudan caravan is in part the fame as that tmverfed by 
Poncet, in the beginning of the prefent century, on his way to Abyfiinia. He paffed by 
Sheb and Selime, and thence ftriking acrofs the defart fouth-eaft, eroded the Nile at 
Mofcho. We continued our march from Selime, almoft due fouth, or with a fmall 

• Soudan in Arabic correfponds to our Nigrida, merely general words for tire country of the blacks, 
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variation to the weft. Our party having left Affiut on the 25 th May, encamped on the 
mountain-above it till the 28th, when it proceeded by fliort ftages towards El-wah. 
The Jelabs commonly pay the Muggrebines for their protection, or rather for for¬ 
bearing to plunder them, at the rate of about a patacke for each camel. I refufed them 
this tribute, alleging that 1 was not of the number of merchants who ufually trade to 
Soudan, but a ftranger who was employed on bufinefs to the Sultan; and though my 
refufal occasioned a flight difpute, the Arabs thought proper to relmquifh their claim. 
The camels were heavily laden, and the Jelabs travelled flowly, and in detached parties, 
each confulting his own convenience, till the 31ft of the fame month, when we came 
to Gebel Rum lie, an high rocky mountain, which we were to defcend. It forms the 
weftem fide of the ridge, which conftitutes, as it were, the wall of Egypt, and the 
eaftern boundary of the low defert, in which lie the Oafes. It confifts of a coarfe tufa, 
and is of rugged and difficult defcent. The road feeins in many places to have been 
opened by art. We were a full hour in reaching the bottom. The camels not 
without great pain carrying their loads on the fteep declivity, and being often in 
danger of falling. 

From the fuminit of this rock the view loft itfelf in an extenfive valley, confifting 
chiefly of rocks and fand, but diverfified by fmall bufhes of the date tree, and other 
marks of vegetation, near the fpring where we defigned to repofe. Nothing could 
exceed the fterility of the mountain we had paffed. Having reached the plain, it 
became neceffary to unload the camels, and allow them fome reft. We were em¬ 
ployed four hours and a half, the following morning, in palling from the foot of the 
mountain to Aine DIze, the firft place where water is found, and the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the great Oafis. An hot wind blowing during the meridian hours, the 
thermometer here ftood during that time under the fhade of the tent at 116 
degrees. 

In marching from Aine Dize to Charge, eight hours were employed. Excepting 
a fmall fpace near the fpring, all is wafte. The chabir, or leader, chofe to notify his 
approach to the town by beating drums, (two of which he had borne before him as 
marks of his office, and as occafion might require, to colledt the travellers when dif- 
pcrfed,) and by other tokens of joy, as firing fmall arms, fhooting, &c. One of my 
camels, in defending the mountain, had fallen and injured his right flioulder, which, 
as a cure could not fuddeuly have place, obliged me to change him for another. 

There is a gindi or officer at Charje, and another at Beiris, both belonging to Ibrahim- 
bey-el-kebir, to whom thofe villages appertain; and to them is entrufted the manage¬ 
ment of what relates to the caravan during the time of its flay there. We left Charje 
on Friday the yth of June, and having paffed another defert fpace, after fix hours 
reached another village, called Bulak- This is a wretchedly poor place, the houfes 
being only fmall fquare pieces of ground inclofed with a wall of clay, or unburned 
bricks, and generally without a roof. It fumilhes good water, and the people live by 
the fale of their dates. The caravan remained a day at Bulak, and having left it on 
.Sunday the 9'h, arrived at Beiris on Monday the 10th, after nearly fourteen hours 
march through a barren trait. Here the chabir thought proper to go through the 
lame ceremony as at Charje. 

t On the 13th we employed two hours in palling from Beiris to Mughefs, the laft 
village of the Oafis toward the fouthern defert. We left Mughefs on the morning of 
the 15th, and on Jhurfday the 20th, in the morning, arrived at Sheb. At this place, 
by digging to the depth of a few feet in the fand, is found a fupply of indifferent water. 
A tribe of the wandering Arabs, called Ababde, who come from the neighbourhood 
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of the Nile, foraetimes infefts it. Sheb is marked by the production of a great quantity 
of native alum, as the name imports. The furface, near which the alum is found, 
abounds with a reddifli hone ; and in many places is feen argillaceous earth. Having 
left Sheb on the 2 iff, we arrived at Selime on the 23d. This is a fmall verdant fpot, at 
the foot of a ridge of rocks of no great height, nor apparently extending very far. It 
affords the belt water of any place on the route ; but though there be verdure enough 
to relieve the eye from the dry fieriliry of the furrounding furface, it affords no vege¬ 
table fit for the fupport either of man or beafl. At Selime is a fmall building, which 
has apparently been railed by feme of the tribes reding there, that place being much 
frequented by the roving parties paffing the defert in different directions. The building 
confids only of loofe dones, but the jelabs related many fables concerning it; as that it 
had of old been inhabited by a princefs who, like the Amazons, drew the .bow, and 
wielded the battle-axe, with her own hand ; that fhe was attended by a large number 
cf followers, who fpread terror all over Nubia, &c. ; and that her name was 
Selime *. 

On the 24th we reded, and having proceeded the following morning, employed 
five days more in reaching Leghea. Water there is fcarce, arid far inferior in quality 
to that of Selime, having a brackilh tafte. The camels throughout the caravan began 
now to be excellively weak and jaded, and the chabir was at a lofs for the true road: 
for though feveral perfons in the caravan had traverfed this defert ten or twelve times, 
they were not unfrequently unable to determine which was the right courfe. One of 
the party was fent forward to difeover fome known obje£t that might be our guide, 
and after, having been abfent thirty-fix hours he returned. While we remained here 
we felt much inconvenience from a fuffocating wind that blew from the fouth, and 
raffed the fand in clouds. On the 2d of July the caravan left Leghea; and on the 
eighth, after a fevere and fatiguing march, reached the Bir-el-Malha, or fait fpring. 
The vicinity of this fpring is remarkable for the production of natron, which fubftance 
appears under different circumftances, and is of different quality from that of Terane. 
It is very white and folk! ; and on xmmerfion in water becomes hot, and difeharges a 
great portion of its air. 

Small quantities of it are carried by the jelabs to Egypt, where it is fold at a high 
price, and is ufed principally in making fnuff. The water found at this place is very 
unpalatable, being brackilh. 

A troop of the natives of Zeghawa met us at this well. It is their practice to ftation 
a fmall party there, when caravans are expected, who remunerate themfelves far the 
fatigue of a ten days journey by fupplying provifions, and what elfe may be wanted by 
travellers, at an exorbitant rate. Many of our companions at this time had great 
need of their affiftanee, as their fupply had been originally mfufficient, and many 
camels had perilhed on the road. The vicinity of .the Bir-el-Malha is occafionallv in- 
fefted by the Cubba-Beefh, a wandering tribe, who, mounted on the fwifteft drome¬ 
daries, rapidly traverfe the defert, and live by plundering the defencelefs. As they 
are, however, unfurnifhed with fire-arms, fo numerous a body as ours was riot in 
much danger from their attack. 

We remained at the Bir-el-Malha till the 12th; on which day we left that place, 
and travelled with little interruption till the 20th, and then encamped at a fpot called 

* In patting the defert, partly from want of water, partly from heing overloaded, (tHefe animals bring 
then Icarec and dear in Egypt,) fo many camels died, that feveral merchants of the caravan were obliged 
to bury their goods 10 the land near Selime, whither they afterwards fent lor them. 

Medwa, 
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Medwa, where however Is no fupply of water. One of my camels having fallen, we 
were obliged'to purchafe water of the Mahrea Arabs * whom we met, or to take up 
what had lodged in cavities on the earth, in confequence of the rains which were then 
beginning to fall. 

On the 23d we came to the firft fprings within the limits of Fur, which are in this 
place called Wadi Mafrilk. The white ant, termis, was here exceedingly vexatious, 
building his covered way to every thing within the tent, and deftroying all within his 
reach. This together with the rains, which were nowincreafing, and began to pour in 
a torrent through the valley, obliged us to abandon the tents, and take fhclter in the 
next village, (Sweini,) where I obtained an apartment in the houfe of Aikel-Chatib, 
one of the principal merchants eftabtifhed in the country. In it I palled eight or ten 
days, not having arrived at Cobbe, one of the towns whither the jelabs chiefly refort, 
till the feventh of Auguft, 

At Sweini refides generally a melek or governor on the part of the Sultan of Dar- 
Fur; and there all ftrangers, as well as merchants of the country, coming with the 
caravan, are obliged to wait, till the pleafiire of the monarch in difpofmg 6f them be 
known* 

Coming as I did under confiderable exceptions from the general rule of merchants 
trading to that country, and, in the Arabic language, rather as Daifies-Suhan, the 
King’s ftranger, in which light the people of the country had hitherto viewed me, I 
expe&ed to obtain, without delay, permiffion to continue my journey to the royal 
residence. I obferved to the melek of Sweini and other public officers, in one among 
many converfations I had with them, that ££ intending to vifit the Sultan, I fliould 
hardly have expeded to be put back with frivolous excufes, as the non-payment of 
duties which you dare not explicitly demand of me, and tributes under the name of 
prefents, which have never yet been exafled of a ftranger. If any duties be payable, 
beyond what have already been difcharged, you are perfectly at liberty to detain all, 
or fuch part, of the articles I bring with me, as you judge fufficient to anfwer your 
claim j but not to refufe me permiffion to go to the Sultan, with whom I have bufi- 
nefs. Or if other reafons operate to prevent my requeft being complied with, and any 
f^fpicions prevail relative to my views in coming here, I defire, without further delay, 
to be fumiflied with the means of returning to Egypt, before 1 fuffer, as commonly 
happens to ftrangers, from the effects of the climate, while I am yet in the habit of 
travelling, and while the funds are yet unexhaufted which fiiould fupport me in my 
progrefs farther/* 

The mifreprefentatlons which had been made concerning me, and which had by this 
time reached the Sukan, manacled the hands of the melek, and prevented my remon- 
ftrance from having any effect, But candour and ingenuoufnefs have no part in the 
charafter of Haves; and the antient obfervation is mo(t juft, that “ when a man be¬ 
comes a flave he loles half his virtue/' I therefore remained in per fed ignorance of 
the reafons of my detention. Perhaps indeed, without implicating himfelf, the melek 
could 110I have declared them ; or perhaps he was not thoroughly informed as to their 
nature. The plot that had been laid againft me might indeed have deceived much 
abler heads than theirs, on whofe caprices my fate depended. 

* The Main £ a Arabs have the art of making wicker bafkets, of To clofe a texture, that they carry in 
them milk, water, btuiza. Much of the earthen ware made by the people of Dar-Fur is glazed, 1 know 
not with what compofition. 

Finding 
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Finding no mode of advancing, till the reft of the caravan had obtained the fame 
permiffion, I refolved to follow the example of the other jelabs, and wait patiently the 
event. The houfe I was in conftfted of a multitude of diftinCt apartments, built with 
clay, and covered with a flanting thatched roof, but not clofed by doors. The hofpi- 
tality of the owner allowed p.11 who could find place in it to lodge themfelves without 
diftinCtion. At length, after the expiration of about ten days, an order from the 
Sultan arrived, directing that all the jelabs ftiould be allowed to proceed to their houfes 
on paying the duties affeffed on them. 

The circumftances attending myfelf were peculiar; and many of the difadvantages £ 
had to contend with could not be well forefeen : it is therefore neceffary to mark them, 
that if any occafion fliould offer they may be ferviceable to others, and for this reafon 
they {ball be detailed at conliderable length. 

Before leaving Kahira, I was apprifed, that all commerce in Dar-Fur was conducted 
by means of fimple exchange. To carry on this in fuch a way as not to be grofsly 
defrauded, efpecially having my attention engroffed by other objects, and in utter 
ignorance of the articles fit for bargain and fale in j;his country, feemed wholly fmpof- 
fible; I therefore fought for a perfon who might go through this bufinefs for me, at 
leaft with fome {hare of probity. Such a one arofe to the notice of my friends there; 
and knowing nothing more of the man, as indeed I could not know any thing more, 
than the character they gave of him, I took him on the general recommendation of 
being honeft, and under {landing the bufinefs in which he was likely to be employed. 
The perfon recommended had been a Have-broker in the market of Kahira; a circum- 
ftance, which, had it been known to me earlier, would probably have prevented my 
employing him. Till the moment of departure I had obferved in him keennefs but 
no fraud, and in general that fubmiflive acquiefcence and abfolute devotion to the will 
of the fuperior, for which the lower clafs of Kahirines are externally, at leaft, remark¬ 
able. The hour for commencing our march, however, feemed with him the fignal for 
difobedience and infulting behaviour; and we were not yet far Removed from the con¬ 
fines of Egypt, when this mifconduCt was carried to fuch an excefs, that I once levelled 
my gun at him, with a view of mfpiring terror. The merchants around us interfered, 
and for the time this paffed off, but the man only fought an opportunity of revenge, 
which the prejudices of the people of Soudan, in direCt oppofition to my former in¬ 
formation, too foon afforded him means to gratify. 

The letters with which I was provided for different merchants in this diftriCt, under 
whofe roof I might have had a fafe lodging, could be of no ufe to me till I had feen 
the Sultan; for till then no perfon knew in what character to receive me. The objeCl 
of this man therefore was to prevent my introduction to the Sultan, and to preclude 
me from any opportunity of reprefenting my cafe. We were no fooner arrived at 
Sweini, than he found means to employ one of his aflbciates, who had been fome years 
eftablifhed in the place, to go to the Monarch, and infufe into his mind fufpicions of me 
as a Frank and an infidel, who came to his country for no good purpofe, and whofe 
defigns it behoved him to guard againft; and to fuggeft to him, that it would not be 
proper 1 fhould remain at large, nor yet immediately come to his prefence, but that 
fome perfon ftiould be commiflioned to watch over and report my aClions, and thus 
fruftrate my fuppofed evil intentions. He added, as l afterwards found, many anec¬ 
dotes, falfified or exaggerated, of the enquiries I had made, the way I had been em¬ 
ployed, and my general behaviour on the road. 

Nor was the villain himfelf idle during the time his coadjutor was thus laudably en¬ 
gaged. I have already mentioned that there were no doors to the apartments of the 
vol. xv. Q houfe 
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houfe we were in. He took advantage of this circumftance, apd my momentary ab- 
fence, to take out of a box which had been broken on the road, a quantity of red 
coral, the moft valuable article in my package. As the box remained locked, it was 
not till long after that I difcovered this lofs. By the help of this commodity he ex¬ 
pended to make his way with the great. At the end of a few days this agent returned, 
bearing a fpecious letter, imprefled with the Sultan's feal, ordering that no officer on 
the road fhould prefume to detain me, or to take any thing from me, till I came to 
the houfe of Ibrahhn-eUWohailhi, (the name of this very agent,) in Cobbe, where I 
was to reft ntyfelf, till farther orders Ihould be given for my admiffion to his prefence. 

I was not indeed at that time privy to the plot, yet if I could have obtained a knowledge 
of it, it might not have been eafy immediately to counteract its influence 3 nevertheless, 

I fufpefted fomething might have been practifed againft me. 

An order from the defpot, which, while it was to protect me from his officers on the 
road, obliged me to confine rnyfelf to a particular fpot, was a matter of furprife to me ; 
but ftibmiffion was unavoidable, as I was at that time unprovided even with the means 
of remonftrance* Had the machinations of my adverfaries, which went much farther 
than my confinement, having been actually employed againft my life, been at that time 
known to me, this feverity would not have caufed any aftonilhment, and the means of 
redrefs might have been lefs doubtful. But fufpenfe filled the void of poflcive fuffering 
— a fufpenfe to which no apparent remedy fuggefted itfelfi Thofe who had known 
me in Egypt or on the road were difperfed to the eaft and weft, and the people of the 
place were ill difpofed to form any communication with me, being filled with religious 
horror of one fuppofed an infidel, but of yet undefined impiety, and whofe colour* 
varioufly regarded as the fign of difeafe, the mark of divine difpleafure, or at leaft, the 
unequivocal proof of inferiority of fpecies, had averted their wonted holpitaiity, clofed 
their companion, and inflamed their perfonal pride and religious fury. 

It was in this fituation that, feeing no means of immediate relief, I began to feel im¬ 
patience ^ which, as I continued in a ft ate of perfect ina&ivity, communicated the more 
rapidly its pernicious influence to my ftare of health. On the fourteenth day after my 
arrival, I was attacked with a violent fever, attended with extreme pain in the head- 
How long it la fled I cannot precifely fay, having on the fecond day loft my recol¬ 
lection. It was afterwards recalled by the effect of a dyfentery, which lafted for two 
days, and left me too weak to aflift rnyfelf. I had reflection enough to know, that of 
the aliments there to be procured, fcarcely any could be found that would not be per¬ 
nicious. After the firft attack, therefore, I confined myfelf to the ufe of bark and 
water, which laft I drank in great quantities. 

A little more than a month had elapfed, when the fymptoms appearing to diminifh, 
I again prefled to'be permitted to vifiit the refidence of the Sultan. But I had reafon 
to regret my impatience 3 for having at length obtained leave, I proceeded to El Fafber, 
only to repeat my fuffering. The rainy feafon was almofl at an end, but the air* 
ivlnch ftill continued infalubrious, fatigue and anxiety renewed the malady, which, 
after extreme abftinence, and having gone through the fbort catalogue of remedies 
which I had had the precaution to take with me, I found unabated. Exccflive head- 
achs, laflitude, thirft, occafiojial conftipation, fucceeded by extreme irritation of the 
vifcera, continued for feveral months to fhew the inefficacy of my precautions, and to 
incapacitate me from all perfonal exertion. At length the heat of the enfuing fummer 
gradually increafmg, and producing regular and continued tranfpiration, and the ftate 
of the air then meliorated, having removed the caufe of indifpofition, it was not long 
before I gained a certain degree of ftrength. 
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Arrived at El Falher, I was firft introduced to the Melek Mifellim, one of the 
principal minifters. This man, when young, had been a Have, and engaged in do- 
medic offices of the palace, but having been detected ufing fonie familiarities with one 
of the women, the monarch had ordered him to be deprived of the enligns of manhood. 
Ignorant and uneducated, he appeared to have a certain quicknefs of apprehenfion, 
which, together with uncommon gaiety of humour, had rendered him acceptable at 
court, where he appeared more as a buffoon than a minifter of ftate. He received me 
with a rude ftare as an object he was unufed to, which was followed by a mingled 
fmile of contempt and averfion. He was feated with fome other of the royal attendants, 
under a kind of awning of cotton cloth, on a mat fpread upon the land. After the 
common falutations, the melek^and his company entered into converfation on the 
nature of my vifit to the country ; and each made his remarks on my perfon, and 
offered his conjectures as to my character and intentions. 

Their converfation was partly carried on in their vernacular idiom, partly in Arabic. 
At length a wooden bowl of polenta , and another of dried meat, were fet before them. 
My illnefs deprived me of all inclination to eat; and obferving the company not much 
inclined to invite me to join them, and yet embarraflfed how to avoid that ceremony, 
I relieved them by declining it, and defiring them to begin. When they were fatiated, 
(and they lofe no time in eating,) a great number of foolifh queftlons were alked me 
about Europe, fome of which I waved, and fatisfied them as to others in the bell 
manner I was able. 

One of the principal quellions was, whether theEnglilb paid the Jizie to the Oth- 
man Emperor? This, as is well known, is a capitation tax, paid by the Greeks and 
others, for liberty to worlhip after their own manner. I replied, that England was fo 
remote from the Imperial dominions, that no war between the two countries could 
well have place, till all the reft of Europe lhould have fubmitted to the Mohammedan 
arms, which had not hitherto come to pals: but that, for the purpofes of trade, the 
inhabitants of the one country frequented the other, and by mutual agreement were con- 
fidered as perfonally fecure; that prefents were occafionally made by the Britifh King 
to the Emperor, in token of amity, but not as a mark of fubjeftion; and that the latter, 
on his part, as it did not appeal' that the decrees of the Almighty had fixed this as the 
moment of general converfion to the true faith, in virtue of his difpenfing power, and 
fwayed by the general law of hofpitality to ftrangers, fanctioned by the authority of the 
prophet, judged it lawful, and even a matter of political expediency, to tolerate fuch 
Europeans as conducted themfelves inoffenfively in his dominions, though they did 
hot pay the Jizie. I thought it necellary to enter into this explanation of the terms 
on which I conceived myfelf to Hand in relation to them, having by this time learned 
how rigidly they were difpofed to adhere to the letter of the Prophet’s dittum, viz. 
that no infidels are to be fpared but fuch as pay the capitation tax. When I obferved 
they grew tired of alking quellions, I feized the opportunity of explaining why I came 
there, and what favour I expefted lhould be {hewn me. 

“ Melek,” faid 1, " having come from a far dillant country to Mifr, (Kahira,) 1 
was there made acquainted with the magnificence, the extended empire, and, above all 
the julhce and hofpitality of the King Abd-el-rachman, whofe dominion be eternal! 
Having been ufed to wander over various countries as a derwifh, to learn wifdont 
from the aged, and to collect remedies for dileafes from the herbs that fprinff in 
various foils I grew defirous of feeing Dar-Fur. 1 was told that my perfon and 
property would be fecure, and that permiffion would be given me to go wherever I 
might think proper. Since my arrival within the confines^ I have found that all thefe 
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affurances were fallacious; my inclinations have been thwarted, my perfon treated 
with indignity, and my property plundered, while compliance has been refufed even 
to my moft reafonable demands. I aik redrefs.—What I have already fuffered from 
the officers of the Sultan is palled, and cannot now be remedied, but I defire pro¬ 
tection for the future. I defire the punifhment of the man who has robbed me, and 
reffitution of what has been taken. Nor is this all, X particularly defire permiffion to 
go to Sennaar, in order to proceed to Habbelh. I was prevented from going 
there lift year by the ftraight road. Habbelh is a Chriftian country, abounding in 
Haves and gold. There are alfo many herbs valuable in medicine. Being there, I 
may eafily join my countrymen, merchants who come to Moccha, in the Bahr Yemeni. 
I defire the Sultan will allow me to proceed thither; and, if it be neceffary, grant me 
his protection, and three or four perfons, deferving confidence, to attend me to the 
frontiers of Kordofan. I have a fmall prefent to offer him, confifting of fuch things 
as my circumftances permitted me to bring; I hope he may not refufe to receive it, 
and to grant me the favour I afk.” He anfvvered, " Merchant, you are welcome to 
the Dar; the King is kind to ftrangers, and he will favour you in all you wilh. What¬ 
ever you want you have only to demand. He has ordered a fack of wheat and four 
lheep to be fent you. At this time it is not poliible to pafs through Kordofan; the 
Sultan has a great army there, and when the country fliall be in fubjeCkion to him you 
may pafs unmolefted. When you are admitted to his prefence, you will tell him who 
has robbed you, and what you have loft, and he will caufe it to be reftored,” It was 
now the hour of prayer, and when the company commenced their ablutions I retired. 

During three or four days enfuing I fuffered fo violent a relapfe as to be unable to 
perform the common offices of life, and even to fuppofe that it was nearly at an end. 
The moment any fymptom of amelioration appeared, { fent word to the melek that it 
was my wilh to be introduced to the Sultan, and then as foon as poffible to be dif* 
miffed. No reply was made to this mefiage; but the following day he came to the 
tent withfomeof his attendants, and defired to fee the merchandize that I had brought 
with me. As to part of the articles, confifting of wearing apparel fuited to the great, 
&c. I very readily complied ; but this was not fufficient; the melek infilled alfo on 
feeing the contents of a fmall cheft, which chiefly held articles ufeful to myfelf, but 
not defigned for fale. There were alfo in it fome Englilh piftols, of which I intended 
to avail myfelf as prefents at Sennaar, or wherever elfe I might be able to penetrate. 
I therefore poll lively refufed to open the cheft. He then threatened to have it broke 
open I remained unmoved. At length his attendants proceeding to break ft open, 
AH Hamad , the man who was with me, with his ufual villainy, took the key from its 
concealment and opened the box. Every thing was taken out and examined minutely— 
many fmall articles appeared no more. The piftols were referved to be taken by the 
Sultan, (after a violent but fruitlels altercation,) at the valuation made by his own 
fervants; and my telefcopes, books, of which they knew not the ufe, wearing apparel, 
&c. were gracioufly left me. 

The valuation was to be made the following day, which was done quite againft my 
confent, and in contempt of my warmelt remonllrances. Some part of the articles 
were Hated at their full value, and others far below it. The whole was eftimated at 
thirty-eight head of flaves, being at the market price worth about eighty, exclufively 
of a prelent of value for the Sultan. A pair of double-barrelled piftols, filver-mounted, 
which had coft twenty guineas in London, were valued at one Have, which is com¬ 
monly purchafable, by thofe who are experienced in that traffic, for the value of fifteen 
piaftres in Egyptian commodities. On this I exclaimed, that if they meant to plunder. 
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and bargain and fale were not conducted in this country by content of the parties, but 
by force, it would be better to take the whole gratis. No anfwer was made, but the 
day following two camels were brought me as a prefent. 

The violent manner in which my property had been feized, and the general ill treat¬ 
ment I had received, much augmented the diforder, already fevere. I had now been 
fifteen days in the tent, expofed to great variations of temperature, it being at the 
clofe of the rainy feafon, and lb entirely difregarded, that though tormented with 
thirft, I could rarely obtain water to drink. I judged that the only means of reftoration 
which remained were, to return to Cobbe, and avail myfelf of the "fhelter of a clay 
houfe, and that privacy and quiet, the want of which 1 had fo fenfibly felt. Being in 
poffeffion of the greater part of my property, and having left me only fo much as 
would fupply the wants of a few months, the melek did not feem very anxious about 
my ftay. I hired two Arabs, and with the camels that had been given me, and 
the property that remained, made tny way on the third day to the place whence 
I came. 

In the intervals of my illnefs, I vifited the chief perfons of the place; and as the 
eyes of the people became habituated to me, I found my fituation growing fomewhat 
more tolerable. Idle, as I certainly was, during this winter, with refpeft to the 
immediate objeCts of my voyage, I grew of courfe more familiar with the manners and 
particular dialed of the country: for the Arabic, which is fpoken here, differs mate¬ 
rially from the vernacular idiom of Egypt. I feldom, indeed, joined in the parties 
where merifi * was introduced, becaufe it was important not to hazard becoming 
concerned in the riots, which are the frequent confequence of their inebriation. But 
I was often diverted by the mode of conducting a bargain, which fonietimes Iafts for 
feveral hours j and I liftened, perhaps not wholly without inftruCtion, to their legal 
arguments, and the cool difcuffions of right, which are the confequence of often lub- 
mitting difputes to arbitration. I could finile at the quibbling diftinCtions, by which the 
niceties of external obfervance are fettled; but I had generally reafon to be falisfied 
with their theory of morals. 

It is ufual for the graver men, during the heat of the day, to fit and converfe under 
a fhed erected for the parpofe. When convalefcent, I l'eldom failed to be of this 
party j for though the convention contained few faliies of wit, much lefs profundity 
of obfervation, yet it was carried on without ill humour, with mutual forbearance, and 
on the whole in an equable courfe. Perhaps indeed the fociety appeared lefs dull, as 
difiipating reflections which my fituation rendered unpleafant. 

The following fuminer (1794) having in foinc degree recovered my ftrength, I 
determined to go and refide for a time near the Sultan, as well to have an opportunity 
of fupplicating for red refs of what I had already fuffered, as to feize any moment that 
might offer of prefling my requeft for permiffion to advance. On leaving the houfe 
which I had inhabited at Cobbe, a difpute had arifen with the owner of it, who wanted 
me to fign a declaration that nothing had been loft during my refidence in his houfe. 
This, which was directly the reverfe of the truth, I refufed to do j and in confequence 
he called an affembly of Fukkara or facred judges. The refult, after much conteft, 
ferveil to fkreen him from the refponfibility legally attached to his conduCV, without 
averting the charge, and determined me never to return to his roof. 

On my arrival at El Falher, my good friend the Melek Mifellim being employed 
by his matter in the fouth, I went under the protection of the Melek Ibrahim, one of 
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the old eft perfons in authority there, and lodged myfelf (as all ftrangers are obliged 
to lodge in the inclofure of fome of the natives) in the houfe of a man named Mufa, 
now only an inconfiderable officer, though one of the fons of Sultan Bokar. This 
Mufa was one of the moft upright and difinterefted men I have known in that country, 
and indeed among the Mohammedans of any country. Calm and dignified in his de¬ 
meanor, though poor and deftitute of power, he never infulted, though his religion 
taught him to hate. No motive could have been ftrong enough to induce him to eat 
out of the fame plate with a Caffre, but he was pim&iiioufiy obfervant of the rights of 
hofpitality which that religion alfo dictated, and daily provided me with a portion of 
food from his kitchen. He often faid that, as it was a precept of my faith to hate the 
Prophet, he was bound to encourage the fame fentiment towards me; but that he was 
neither obliged to injure me, nor excufed in doing fo. 

The Melek Ibrahim is a man of about fixty years of age, tall but not athletic, and 
charaCterifed by the roughnefs rather than the expreffion of his features. lie has no 
beard, and the little hair which remains either on his head or face is grey. His 
manners and even the motions of his body are ungraceful, and without the eafe of 
fuperior rank, or the majefty of fuperior intelle£L Yet his underftanding feems clear 
and comprehenfive, and his fagacity not unworthy the ftation affigned him—one of 
the firft in the empire. He is indeed a bigot in matters of faith, but in all that con¬ 
cerns not the prevailing fuperftition, his judgment is cool, and little liable to error. 
He once held the reputation of integrity above the reft of his order, but his prefent 
riches render this character ambiguous. Generofity, however, holds no place among his 
virtues. The uniform tenor of his life is governed by mean avarice; and though the 
moft opulent man in the empire, except the Sultan, fo little does he poflefs of Arabian 
hofpitality, that the man ufed to be regarded as unhappy who went fupperlefs to his 
evening councils. He had never yet feen a Frank, and regarded me nearly as the 
Britifh or French commonalty view the dwarfiffi Goitres of the Alps. I could collect 
from his converfation that he looked on Europeans as a fmall tribe, cut off by the 
Angularity of colour and features, and ftill more by their impiety, from the reft of 
mankind. 

When I entered the court where he was fitting, he bad me welcome, and received 
with complacency a prefent which, in compliance with cuftom, I brought on the oeca- 
fion. He even thanked me for it; but expreffed ftrong furprile at my journey to Dar- 
Fur. I complained of the injuries done me, and he affnred me of redrefs for the pail, 
and protection for the future: at the fame time it was clear that he efteemed the'pre¬ 
lent a tribute, and conceived that perfonal fafety was more than I could reafonably 
exped. His conduct afterwards was a further proof of his fentiments; for though I 
remained at El Father three entire months, I faw him only when 1 forced myfelf on 
his notice, and experienced no return of civility, much lefs any compenfatton for what 
I had already fuffered. 

During this time I was folicitous to attend regularly the levees of the Sultan, which 
are from fix in the morning till ten ; but could very rarely obtain admittance, and 
when I did had no opportunity of fpeaking. Whether the general prejudice againft me, 
or the machinations of my enemies, produced this pointed difregard, which, as was 
faid, a ftranger fcarcely ever experienced before, circumftances afforded no fuffident 
ground to decide. I fufpeCted the former j but probably both had their fliare. 

On returning to my temporary habitation, a Ihed, as was ufual with me on the fun’s 
approach to the meridian, fatigued with heat, oppreffed with thirft, and not without 
inclination for food, my repaft was commonly a kind of bread gently acid, inoiftened 
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with water. I grew acquainted with a few of the people who attend the court, as well 
as with many Grangers who were fuitors there. Their converfation fometimes amufed 
me, but more often I found their continued and unmeaning queftions haraffing and 
importunate, and their remarks either abfurd or offenfive. The tsedium of folitude, 
unfurnilhed with the means to render it agreeable, was however removed. I occa- 
fionally frequented the markets, which are ufually held from four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon till funfet: but my perfon being there ftill ftrange, the crowd that affembled 
inclined me to a precipitate retreat. 

The Furians here feemed unacquainted with the fports of the field. I occaftonally 
went out with a gun after the commencement of the rainy feafon, when the face of the 
country became green } but little offered itfelf worthy attention, either in the animal or 
vegetable kingdoms. During the early part of the fummer the earth had been 
parched, and deftitute of all vegetation. 

After waiting in fruitlels expectation at El Fafher, as the time of my departure was 
drawing near, an accident happened, which, though not of the molt pleafing kind, 
contributed to make me noticed, and obtained for me at length an interview with the 
Sultan.—The flaves of the houfe ufed frequently to colled round me, as if to examine 
a ftrange objed. I joked occafionally with them, without any other view than that of 
momentary relaxation. One day as I was reading in the hut, one of them, a girl about 
fifteen, came to the door of it, when, from a whim of the moment, I feized the cloth 
that was round her wait!;, which dropped and left her naked. Chance fo determined 
that the owner of the Have paffed at the moment and faw her. The publicity of the 
place precluded any view of farther familiarity, but the tumult which fucceeded ap¬ 
peared to mark the moft heinous of crimes, and to threaten the moft exemplary ven¬ 
geance. The man threw his turban on the earth, and exclaimed, “Ye believers in- 
the Prophet, hear me! Ye faithful, avenge me!” with other fimilav expreflions. 
“ A Caffre has violated the property of a del’cendant of Mohammed(meaning him- 
felf, which was utterly falfe.) When a number of people was collected around him, 
he related the fuppofed injury he had received in the ftrongeft terms, and exhorted 
them to take their arms and facrifice the Caffre. He had charged a carbine, and 
affefted to come forward to execute his threats, when fome one of the company who 
had advanced fartheft, and faw me, called out to the reft that I was armed, and pre¬ 
pared to refill:. 

It was then agreed among the affembly that fome method of punilhment might be 
found that promifed more fecurity and profit to the complainant, and would be more 
formidable to the guilty. The man whom I have already mentioned as my broker 
was to take the Have, as if /he had really been violated*, and agreed to pay whatever 
her mailer /hould charge as the price. 1 he latter had the mode/ly to a/k ten head of 
flaves. He was then to make his demand on me for the value of ten flaves, and if I 
carried the matter before the cadi, which he fuppofed I fliould hardly venture to do 
he had fuborned witnefl'es to prove that I had received of him property to that amount. ’ 

On my removal from Cobbe to El Fa/her, I had caufed my final! remaining pro¬ 
perty, among which were few articles of value, but many of much ufe to file, to be 
lodged in the houfe of Hoffein (the owner of the flave) and his companion. On my 


* By r the Jj? °/ ll ' e Prophet, any illicit conneafon with the female (lave of another makes the perfon 
guilty refponlible for her value to the owner. Thus the perfon.il injury is expiated. The public offence 
ot zinna, whoredom, incurs a punifhment varying according to the charafler and circumltanccs of the 
offender; but tue pontive teltimony of four witneffes is neceffary to cffobJifh this fadt. 
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return thither, which happened within a few days after the accident, I claimed it: 
they refilled, as they alleged, at the fuit of my broker, and would not deliver it till 
the value of ten flaves fhould be paid to him. I had from the firft confidered their 
conduct as fo violent, that if it reached the ears of the government, the claim tnuft un- 
queftionably be abandoned; and indeed my adverfaries had only refted their expeft- 
ations on the timidity which they had been accuftomed to obferve in Chriftians of the 
country, whofe accufation and condemnation are in fa& the fame. I had not negle&ed 
to give the tranfaftion all the notoriety I could, without having recourfe to public 
authority, and thofe to whom I had applied were decidedly in niy favour. I therefore 
now went to my adverfaries, Hoffein and his companion, and in their prefence offered 
to Ali Hamad a promiffory note for the value of ten Haves, at the market price on my 
arrival in Kahira. It was refufed; and my cheft, in which were feme German dollars 
and other articles, was Hill detained by them j the reft was given up. 

In the mean time much had been faid on the fubjeft, both among the natives and 
foreigners; and the flagrant injuftice I was likely to fuffer forcibly ftruck all that were 
not m a ftate to profit by it, but none more than the Egyptian merchants: they wer e 
indignant to fee that fo enormous a penalty fhould be forfeited to thofe who had no 
claim but effrontery to demand it; and that they had no fhare, and were too numerous 
to expect to be all rewarded for connivance; accordingly fome of them were diligent 
in carrying the news to the monarch. 

It is not to be imagined that he would have moved in the bufinefs, from any love of 
juftice, or commifferation with the fufferings of a perfon to whom himfelf had {hewn 
fuch pointed difregard, not to lay manileft injuftice. But he was told that the Franks 
enjoyed great favour with the Senjiaks, and that whatever one of their number fuffered 
in Fur, might be retaliated on the jelabs on their arrival at Kahira, with very little 
effort, by getting their property there feized by the magiftrate, either as an indemni¬ 
fication for what fhould have been loft, or a fecurity for what might happen. Add to 
this, he thought his own dignity compromifed, fhould a foreigner thus be permitted to 
vindicate himfelf by force in his country. I had indeed been told that the Sultan was 
apprifed of the tranfaction previoufly to my departure from El Father, and that he in¬ 
tended to grant me redrefs; but after waiting about fifteen days without hearing any 
thing farther of his intentions, weary of fuffering, I determined to return. I had been 
there but a fliort time when a fulganawy (meffenger) arrived exprefs from the court, 
with orders for me to repair to El Faftier immediately. The objett of the meffage was 
kept in profound fecrecy, nor could I difeover whether it portended good or evil. I 
left Cobbe the fame evening, and arrived at the end of my journey the following day 

about noon. . . 

I repaired as before to the Melek Ibrahim, who on the following day introduced 
me at the public audience. The Sultan, as he retired to the palace after it was over, 
ordered all the parties to appear. Being come within the inner courr, he flopped the 
white mule on which he was mounted, and began a fliort harangue, addrefling himfelf 
to Hoffein and Ali Hamad, my fervant, in which he cenfured, in a rapid and energetic 
ftyle, their conduct towards me. t£ One,” faid he, turning to Ali, te calls himfelf 
wakil of the Frank; if he were a Sherif and aMuflim, as he pretends, he would know 
that the law of the Prophet permits not a Muflim to be wakil to a Caff re ; another calls 
himfelf his friend j but both are agreed in robbing him of his property, and ufurping 
the authority of the laws. Henceforth I am his wakil, and will proteft him.” He 
then ordered all the parties to repair to the houfe of Mufa Wullad Jelfun, melek of the 
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lelabs, under vvhofe appropriate jurifdi&ion are all foreign merchants. Heie it may 
not be improper to relate briefly how I had been before received by the Sultan. 

On my firft audience I was too ill to make much obfervation: I was feated at a durance 
from him ; the vifit was {hort, and I had no opportunity of opening a converfatton. 
He was placed on his feat {curfi) at the door of his tent. Some perfon had mentioned 
to him my watch, and a copy of Erpenius’s Grammar, which I had with me. lie 
aflred to fee both j but after calling his eyes on each he returned them.. 1 he prefent 
f had brought was (hewn him* for which he thanked me* and loie to ictiie- 

During the following Cummer, the firft time I got admiffion to him* he was holding 
a diwan in the outer court. He was then mounted on a white mule, clothed with a 
fcarlet benilh, and had on his head a white turban; which, however, together with part 
of his face, was covered with a thick muflin. On his feet were yellow boots, and the 
faddle on which he was feated was of crimfon velvet, without any ornament of gold 
or filver. His fword, which was broad and ftraight, and adorned with a hilt of mafly 
gold* was held horizontally in his right hand. A fmall canopy of muflin was fupported 
over his head. Amid the noife and hurry of above a thoufand perfons who were there 
aflembled, I was unable to make myfelf heard, which the nature of my lituation 
obliged me to attempt, though not exactly conformable to the etiquette of the court, 
that, almoll to the exclufion of flrangers, had appropriated the diwan to the troops, 
the Arabs, and others connected with the government. _ _ 

On another occafion I contrived to gain admittance to the interior court by a bribe. 
The Sultan was hearing a caufe of a private nature, the proceedings on which were 
only in the Furian language. He was feated on a kind of chair, which 

was covered with a Turkey carpet, and wore a red filk turban; his face was then un¬ 
covered : the imperial fword was placed acrofs his knees, and his hands were engaged 
with a chaplet of red coral. Being near him I fixed my eyes on him, in order to have 
a perfect idea of his countenance, which, being Ihort-fighted, and not thinking it very 
decent to ufe a glafs in his prefence, I had hitherto fcarcely found an opportunity of 
acquiring. He feemed evidently difcompofed at my having obferved hitn thus, and 
the moment the caufe was at an end he retired very abruptly. Some perfons to whom 
I afterwards remarked the circumftance, feemed to think that his attendants had taught 
him to fear the magic of the Franks, to the operation of which their habit of taking 
iikeneffes is imagined by fome of the Orientals to conduce. He is a man rather under 
the middle fize, of a complexion adufc or dry, with eyes full of fire, and features 
abounding in expreffion. His beard is fhort but full, and his countenance, though 
perfectly black, materially differing from the negro; though fifty or fifty-five years of 
age, he poffefles much alertnefs and activity. 

At another of my vifits I found him in the inferior court, Handing, with a long ftaff 
tipped with filver in his right hand, on which he leaned, and the fword in his left. 
He then had chofen to adorn his head with the folds of a red filk turban, compofed of 
the fame material as the weftern Arabs ufe for a cindture. The melek Ibrahim pre- 
fented him, in my name, with a fmall piece of filk and cotton, of the manufacture of 
Damafcus. He returned anfwer, Barak ullajil —May the bleffing of God be on 
him 1 — a phrafe in general ufe on receiving any favour, and inftantly retired, without 
giving me time to urge the requeft of which I intended the offering Ihouid be the pre- 
curfor. It is expected of all perfons that, on coming to El Falher, they lhould bring 
with them a prefent of greater or Iefs value, according to the nature of the bufinefs in 
hand. It is no lefs ufual before leaving the royal residence, to afk permiflion of the 
Sultan for that purpofe. With this latter form, which was to me unpleafant, I fome- 
vol. xv. r times 
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times complied, but more frequently omitted it: but on this occafion, having been long 
refident there, I thought fit to make a laft effort to promote my defign. The day 
preceding that which I had fixed for my return happened to be a great public audience: 
I found the monarch feated on his throne (curft ), under a lofty canopy, compofed not 
of one-material, but of various fluffs of Syrian and even of Indian fabric, hung loofely 
on a light frame of wood, no two pieces of the fame pattern. The place he fat in was 
fpread with fmall Turkey carpets. The rneleks were feated at fome diftance on the 
right and left, and behind them a line of guards, with caps, ornamented in front with 
a fmall piece of copper and a black ollrich feather. Each bore a fpear in his hand, 
and a target of the hide of the hippopotamus on the oppofite arm. Their drefs con- 
filled only of a cotton Ihirt of the manufafture of the country. Behind the throne 
were fourteen or fifteen eunuchs, clothed indeed fplendidly in habiliments of cloth or 
filk, but clumfily adjufled, without any regard to fize or colour. The fpace in front 
was filled with fuitors and fpeftators, to the number of more than fifteen hundred. A 
kind of hired encomiafl flood on the monarch’s left hand, crying out, a plein gorge, 
during the whole ceremony, « See the buffaloe the offspring of a buffaloe, 

a bull of bulls, the elephant of fuperior flrength, the powerful Sultan Abd-el-rach- 
man-el-rafhid ! May God prolong thy life 1 — 0 Mafler — May God affifl thee, and 
render thee victorious!” 

From this audience, as from thofe which had preceded it, I was obliged to retire 
as I had come, without effecting any purpofe. I was told there were occafions when 
the Sultan wears a kind of crown, as is common with other African monarchs $ but 
of this practice I had no opportunity to bear teflimony. When he appeared in public, 
a number of troops armed with light fpears ufually attended him, and feveral of his 
Haves were employed to bear a kind of umbrella over his head, which concealed his 
face from the multitude. When he paffes, all the fpeftators are obliged to appear 
barefooted, and commonly to kneel—his fubjefts bow to the earth, but this com¬ 
pliance is not expe&ed from foreigners. Even the rneleks, when they approach the 
throne, creep on their hands and knees, which gave occafion to an Egyptian to 
remark, that the jarea * in Fur was a melek, and the melelc a jarea — alluding to 
the fervile behaviour of the minillers, and the publicity of women in the domeftic 
offices of the palace. 

The Sultan Abd-el-rachman, foon after he became poffeffed of fovereign authority, 
with the oftenfible motive of teflifying his attachment to the religion of the Prophet, 
but more perhaps with a view of obtaining greater weight among his fubjefts, by fome 
mark of the confederation of the firfl of Mohammedan princes, thought proper to fend 
a prefent to Conftantinople. It confifled of three of the choiceft eunuchs, and three 
of the moft beautiful female flaves that could be procured. The Othman Emperor, 
when they were prefented, had, it is faid, never heard of the Sultan of Dar-Fur’ 
but he returned an highly-ornamented fabre, a rich peliffe, and a ring fet with a fingle 
diamond of no inconfiderable value. 

* A female Gate. 
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CHAP. II .—Refidence with the Melek Mufa—Diffimidation of the Arabs—'Incidents 
—Return to Cobbe—Endeavours to proceed farther into Africa—Necejity of exer- 
rifing Medicine — Fejlival—F uni foment of Confpirators—Art of the Sultan — Atro¬ 
cious Conduct of my Kahirine Servant — At length find an Opportunity of Departure , 
after a conjlrained Ref dense in Dar-Fur of nearly Three Tears. 

MY reception with Mufa Wullad Jelfun was very different from that which I had 
experienced in the houfe of Mifellim, or Ibrahim. All the principal people faluted 
me, and fought my converfation. The melek, by thofe who knew him, was elteemed 
a man of confummate diflimulation, and boundlefs ambition; quick of apprehenfion, 
decifive, and energetic. I found him eafy and dignified in his manner; and, by his 
communication with foreigners perhaps, more polifhed, and better informed, than the 
reft of his order. His behaviour toward myfelf was complacent; and he affefted to 
feek opportunities of hearing my fentiments on fuch fubje£ts as occurred. During 
three days we were generally feared with him, and partook of his table, which was 
remarkable for the abundant fupply, if not for the delicacy of the food. On thefe 
occalions I was indeed frequently haraffed with queftions, the fimplicity of which dif- 
gufted me, and was even in l'ome inftances indirectly reviled for my fuppofed attach¬ 
ment to a fe£t, whofe tenets among Mohammedans are thought abfurd and even im¬ 
pious. However, when they were led to imagine that the favour of the Sultan was 
beginning to brighten my profpects, their difpofition on that head appeared much 
more eafy and tolerant. But 1 was alfo frequently impreffed with the clear intelli¬ 
gence, and penetrating fagacity, with which the claims of the refpeftive fuitors were 
inveftigated, and the equity and firmnefs with which they were terminated by this 
officer. Oftener than once even, during my fhort abode with him, the beft con- 
ftrufted plans to difguife the truth, and elude the purpofes of juftice, were laid open, 
and rendered abortive; for it is remarkable with how much artifice the Arabs, how¬ 
ever ignorant in other refpeds, defend themfelves, whether right or wrong, as long 
as they have any profit to hope, or lofs to dread. So clear is their difeernment, fo 
retentive their memory, and fo firm their refolution on thefe occafions, that no word, 
no look, not even an involuntary movement, efcapes them, which can in the fmalleft 
degree betray their caufe; and the longeft crofs-examination, or queftions put at the 
greateft diftance of time, will bring to light no fact unfavourable to the intereft which 
they are to defend. 

In obedience to the Sultan’s command, I gave in an exafl: ftatement of the property 
I had loft, and fubftantiated the proof by the ftrongeft cvrcumftantial evidence. 
With regard to the Have, the molt complete redrefs was accorded me. The charge 
brought againft me was judged abfolutely futile, and fhe was reftored to her mafter 5 
while he, on the other hand, was compelled to give up the cheft. Sic. which had been 
violently withheld. The plunder which had fallen into the hands of my fervant and 
his accomplice was not fo eafily reftored. The melek, tired of gratuitous juftice, 
began to think that a lucrative compofition was more eligible. The offenders, who 
had been obftinate in the firft inftance, feeing how the caufe relative to the jarea 
(female flave) had been decided, thought proper to offer to the melek marks of their 
gratitude for the lenity they expected from him; and the Sultan was unwilling to 
imagine that the fufferings of a Caffre could fall heavy on himfelf at the day of final 
retribution. In fact, his difguft at the complaints continually preferred, and jealoufy 
and refentment againft fome of the Egyptians, who in this and other inftances appeared 
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to have ufurped his authority, certainly influenced him in the firft part of the proceed¬ 
ings, rather than any love of juftice. 

At length the melek, who in reality was fupreme arbiter of the conteft, contented 
himfelf with giving me in intrinfic value about four head of flaves, inftead of twenty- 
four or twenty-five, which at firft he had unequivocally declared due to me, and pro- 
mifed I fhould receive. And thus the matter was terminated. 

I a fecond time retired to Cobbe, with little expe&ation of ever leaving the country. 
Of the property which the King’s agents had on my arrival purchafed, no part of the 
price had yet been difcharged. I had been infulted with the mockery of juftice, yet 
obliged to thank my opprelfors for the compenfation with their corruption and malig¬ 
nity alone had rendered incomplete. 

1 had not indeed omitted to renew to the melek Mufa, the requeft which had been 
previoufly made to Mifellim and Ibrahim. I explained to him in the manner leaft 
exceptionable, my intention in coming thither, completely did away all the fufpicions, 
which my enemies had at firft been afliduous to excite, and too fuccefsful in eftablilh- 
ing; and concluded with defiring permiflion to go to Sennaar, or to accompany the 
firft felatea (an armed expedition for the purpofe of acquiring flaves) to the fouth or 
fouth-weft; or finally to have a fafe-condu£t, and one of the Sultan’s flaves, acknow¬ 
ledged as fuch, to accompany me to Bergoo, (the firft Mohammedan kingdom to the 
weft). By the firft route I hoped to have reached Abyflinia; or, if that had been 
impracticable, to have gone through Nubia to Egypt, or by Suakem to the Red Sea, 
and thence to Mocha or Jidda. By the fecond I was almoft certain of fettling fome 
important points relative to the White River, poflibly of tracing it to its fource. And 
by the third, either of palling direCHy weft, and tracing the courfe of the Niger, or 
of penetrating through Bornou and Fezzan to Tripoli. 

To the firft propofal, he anfwered in a manner which gave me no reafon to doubt 
his fincerity, that the road to Sennaar was at prefent impaflable, the Sultan being as 
yet raafter of but one half of Kordofan $ that the natives of all that part of it which 
remained unfubdued, were his implacable foes, and would infallibly deftroy any perfon 
who came from Dar-Fur; that he thought, however, if I waited another year, that 
route might poflibly be more fecure ; and in cafe it Ihould be fo, that he would ufe 
all his efforts to obtain the Sultan’s permiflion for my departure. Of the Selatea he 
faid, that I Ihould only encounter certain death by attempting it, as between the 
jealoufy of thofe who accompanied me, and the aftual hoftility of the country attacked, 
there would be no hope of efcaping. I hinted that the Sultan might give me a few 
attendants, whom I was very ready to pay, and an order to enable me to pafs unmolefted, 
as his phyfician in fearch of herbs. He replied that he would propofe fuch a meafure, 
but did not expeCt it would receive the Sultan’s approbation, whom he reprefented as 
very adverfe to ftrangers, and ftill fufpicious of me individually, in confequence of the 
reports that had been fpread on my arrival. To the third propofal, he anfwered, that 
he had no hope of my fucceeding; and if I Ihould attempt it, would by no means be 
anfwerable for what might happen, fince the utmoft diftruft fubfifted between the 
monarchs of Fur and Bergoo, and the moft implacable enmity to Chriftians in the latter 
country. He concluded with ftrongly recommending it to me to feize the firft oppor¬ 
tunity of returning to Egypt; but affured me, that if he could accompliIh either of 
the meafures I fo much wiflied, he would not fail to inform me, and afford me the 
neceffary aid. I left matters thus when I retired to Cobbe, dejeCted, and little expect¬ 
ing to realize even my leaft fanguine hopes. Not more than fix weeks after this con- 
verfation had taken place, I was fent for in hafte to attend the melek, who was con¬ 
fined 
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fined by an old diforder in his lungs. I found him yet fenfible, but his eyes were 
fixed, and the extremities incapable of motion. In five hours afterwards he expired. 
Thus were Mailed my returning hopes of fuccefs; for no mediator now remained 
between myfelf and the monarch, and no longer was there near the court a man, 
even of feeming liberality and good fenfe, to whom my projefts might fafely be 
opened. 

The tranfa&ions I had been engaged in, and my frequent appearance in public, had 
given me a degree of notoriety, which I fhunned rather than fought. Having learned 
by accident that I was in poneffion of a few medicines, which indeed were rather 
ftudioufly concealed, all the town grew indifpofed, and fought for remedies. Under 
various pretences, I as often as pollible declined adminiftering any j but one or two of 
the fick having recovered, fpread the news of their fuppofed cure, with fuch additions 
as they thought proper. It then became neceffary for me to attend at El Fafher, 
whither I was fent for on feveral occafions, in the courfe of the fubfequent year. Soon 
after Mufa’s death, a meffenger arrived requiring my prefence, but, as is ufual with 
them, without fpecifying the object. Judging it might pofiibly be fomething favour¬ 
able to my interefts, I uled all pollible difpatch. On my arrival I was directed to attend 
the faqui feradge, the principal imam, who was ill of a fillula. It appeared that 
palliatives could afford him no relief, and I declined the refponlibility attached to more 
violent remedies. On this occafion however the Sultan had feen me, and addreffed me 
perlonally, telling me that he lhould give orders for the payment of what was due to 
me, and that he lhould confult my inclination in all things. I began to prefs my requeft 
for permiffion to travel; but to this he turned a deaf ear, and foon left the place of 
audience. Another time I was called to a melek, a man of advanced age, who had 
been blind of one eye for nine years, but was much difpleafed at being told his diforder 
was incurable. Many inftances of the fame kind occurred. 

The fame winter I- was fent for by Mifellim, to receive a part of what was due to 
me. He was at Gidid, a town about forty miles from Cobbe. I was not long 
detained, having been permitted to return in a few hours after my arrival. But the 
payment was made in oxen, a commodity to me of very little value. They however 
afforded me fobfiftence for fome months, which otherwife probably I lhould have 
wanted. 

"lhe firffc week of the month Rabia-el-achir, this year, was diftinguifhed by a 
feftival which I conceive peculiar to this country —the Geled-el-Nahas, the leathering 
of the kettle-4rum. it lafts eight or ten days fucceffively; during which time the meleks 
and great men offer to the monarch coniiderable prefents. I have known the melek 
of jelabs take with him in his vilit of congratulation prefents of various kinds, worth 
fixty head of Haves. Almoft all, except abfolute mendicants, are obliged to come 
forward with fome offering proportioned to their rank. In recompence of this involun- 
tary generofity on the part of the people, a kindnefs almoft as involuntary, but fome- 
what cheaper, is exhibited on the part of the Sultan — his kitchen during the time is 
devoted to the public fervice. But as too great a number of animals is frequently 
fiaughtered on the firft day, the meat often remains to be devoured in a corrupt ftate ; 
which gave occafion to fome one to remark, that the feftivals of Ftir refembled thofe 
or the leopard *. The celebrity is alfo marked by a review of the troops. But as 

* It is not ufual with Mohammedans to eat meat in fuch a ftate. It ia reported in Soudan, I know 
not how truly, that the leopard after he has feized his prey, leaves it till it become putrid before he eau 
of it. 
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their equeftrian exercifes are no more than a clumfy imitation of thofe of the Mamluks, 
a more particular defcription of them would afford nothing new. They ferve however 
to chara&erife the mode of warfare, where victory is always the effect of perfonal 
exertion. The monarch and his chief officers have fine horfes of Dongola, which they 
mount without (kill, carrying in one hand five or fix javelins, in the ufe of which they 
are adequately expert. 

During the fummer of 1794, five men, who had exercifed confiderable authority in 
fome of the provinces, were brought to El Fafher as prifoners. It was faid that they 
had been detefted in treafonable correfpondence with the hoftile leader (Haftiem) in 
Kordofan. They did not undergo any form of trial, but as the Sultfm chofe to give 
credit to the depofitions that were made againft them, his command iflued for their 
execution. Three of them were very young men, the youngefl: not appearing to be 
more than feventeen years of age. Two of them were eunuchs. A little after noon 
they were brought, chained and fettered, into the market-place before one of the entrances 
of the palace, efcorted by a few of the royal flaves, armed with fpears. Several of the 
meleks, by the monarch’s exprefs order, were prefent, to witnefs, as he termed it, 
what they might expert to fuffer if they failed in their fidelity. The executioner 
allowed them time only to utter fome fhort prayer, when he plunged the knife in the 
neck of the oldeft of them, exactly in the fame manner as they kill a fheep. The 
operation too is marked by the fame term ( dhebbah ). He fell and ftruggled for fome 
time: the reft fuffered in their turn. The three laft were much agitated, and the 
youngefl: wept. The two firft had borne their fate with becoming finnnefs. The 
crowd that had affembled, bad fcarcely fatiated itfelf with the fpeflacle of their 
convulfive motions while proftrate in the duft, when the Jlaves of the executioner 
coolly brought a fmall block of wood, and began mangling their feet with an axe. I 
was furprifed at this among Mohammedans, whole decency in alf that concerns the 
dead is generally worthy of applaufe. Nor did it diminilh my aftonilhment, that having 
at length cut off their feet, they took away the fetters which had been worn by the. 
criminals, in themfelves of very inconfiderable value, and left the bodies where they 
were. Private humanity, and not public order, afterwards afforded them fepulture. 

It happened this year that fome exceffes had been committed by perfons in a Rate of 
inebriation, and the Sultan having had cognizance of the fact, could find a remedy 
only in force. He ordered fearch to be made in all houfes throughout the country for 
the utenfils for malting merife; directed that thofe who ftiould be found in a ftate of 
intoxication ftiould be capitally punifhed ; and the women who made it fhould have 
their heads fliaved, be fined feverely, and expofed to all poflibie ignominy. I he 
Eurians had however been habituated to merife before they had known their monarch, 
or the Iflam. The feverity of the order, therefore, and the numbers trefpaffmg againft 
it, defeated the Sultan’s purpofe. It was indeed put in execution, and a few miferable 
women fuffered unrelenting tonfure, and innumerable earthern jars were indignantly 
ftrewed piecemeal in the paths of the faithful'; but the opulent, as is ufual, efcaped 
with impunity, and fome were bold enough to fay, that the eyes even of the Sultan’s 
women were ftill reddened with the voluptuous beverage, while priefts and magiftrates 
were bearing the fulminating edift from one extremity of the empire to the other. It 
is certain that, fubfequent to this new law, the minds of the troops were much 
alienated frotn the monarch, and it is thought that no other caufe than this was to be 
fought. The monarch who admits of no licence will never reign in the hearts of the 
foldiery ; and he muff give up the hope of their affections, who is difpofed to become 
an impartial cenfor of the public morals. 

IS 
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Innumerable reports had been propagated at different times, that the jelabs would 
b e allowed to depart. But none was well authenticated; nay, as afterwards appeared, 
al I were falfe. It is probable they were artfully circulated by order of the Sultan, with 
a view to cajole the foreign merchants, who, having now collected the intended num¬ 
ber of flaves, were at a heavy expenfe for their daily fuftenance, and of courfe ill 
bore the unexplained delay, while his own merchandize was fold at a prodigious 
advance in Egypt. In effect, two fmall caravans found their way thither, between, 
the time of my arrival at Fur, and that of my departure; but they confifted only of 
the Sultan’s property, and that of one or two individuals, whom he particularly 
favoured. For a great quantity of merchandize having accumulated in his hands, he 
was determined to difpofe of it to advantage, before the other merchants fliould be 
permitted to produce theirs for fale. 

They were therefore reftrained by the ftrong arm of power, to favour the monarch’s 
pernicious monopoly; while the latter, with Angular effrontery, gave out, that he had 
lent to negociate with the beys the reception of the commodities of Soudan, on more 
advantageous terms than they had been before admitted. 

The man whom I had brought with me from Kahira as fervant had availed himfelf 
of the property he had plundered to purchafe feveral flaves. He Hill continued to live 
in an apartment within the fame inclofure with myfelf, and I occafionally employed one 
of his flaves to prepare my food. 

He knew too much of me to imagine that I Ihould lofe any opportunity that might 
offer of punilhing him, and accordingly was defirous of anticipating my defign. I had 
received warning of his views, and was cautious, fleeping little at night, and going 
always armed; not that I much expetted any thing would be attempted by open force, 
though in effect two men had been employed by him, under promife of a reward, to 
ftrangle me. Finding that ineafure unfuccefsful, he obtained fome corrofive fublimate, 
and put it into a dilh that one of the flaves was dreffing. She was honeft and generous 
enough to inform me of it, or the fcheme would probably have taken effect, as I had 
certainly then no fufpicion. The villain on returning, after a few hours, and finding 
that the poifon had not produced its effeft, vented his rage on the flave, and had nearly 
ftrangled her with a cord, when I interfered, and forced him to leave her. The next 
fcheme was an accufation of debauching his flaves, which after a tedious inveftigation 
before the civil judge, and then the melek of jelabs, I was able to refute. Other 
attempts, planned with fuffieient art, w r ere made againft my life, which, however, I 
had equal good fortune in efcaping. 

In the fummer of 1795, I received the fecond payment for the property in the 
Sultan’s hands, which confifted of female camels (naka). The fame injuftice operated 
on this occafion as before. After all the other creditors of the monarch had been 
fatisfied, I was dire&ed to choofe from what remained: two of which, as ufual, were 
allotted as equivalent to a flave, though of fo inferior a kind, that three would not have 
been fuffieient to purchafe one. 

After having received thefe, I was preparing to return to Cobbe, when a meffage 
came to require my attendance on a fick perfon. The patient was brother of the 
melek ot the jelabs. He was in the laft ftage of a peripneumony, and I immediately 
faw the cafe was defperate; but was forced to remain there with the fick man, 
adminiftering fuch remedies as his fituation permitted the application of, till he expired. 
I wo guides were fent to accompany me home, but coming to a torrent that croffed 
the road, (it was the middle of the harif, or wet feafon,) they were fearful of palling 
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it, and returned, after endeavouring in vain to perfuade me to do the fame. I was 
obliged to abandon the camel, which belonged to the melek, and purfue my journey 
on foot. 

The time I was conftrained to devote to this patient afforded me an opportunity of 
remarking the true believer’s pra&ice of phylic. No mummery, that ever was in¬ 
vented by human imbecility to banifh the puny fears of mortality, was forgotten to be 
put in pra&ice. The difeafe was fometimes exorcifed as a malignant fpirit, at others 
deprecated as the juft vilitation of the Deity : two or three thoufand fathas were to be 
uttered, and numbered at the fame moment on a chaplet; and fentences of the Koran 
were then written on a board, which being walhed off, the inky water was offered to 
the ficfc man to drink, when he was no longer able to open his mouth. But though 
this puerile anxiety prevailed fo long as the man remained alive, the moment he was 
dead, all funk into undifturbed compofure, except a few of the women, who officioufly 
difquieted the living, with vociferations of affefted forrow for the dead. 

Near the end of the year 1795, a body of troops was muftered and reviewed, who 
were to replace thofe that had died of the fmall pox in Kordofan, which it was faid 
amounted to more than half the army. The fpoils which had been taken from 
Halhem, were alfo on this occafion oftentatioufly difplayed. They confifted of eighty 
(laves, male and female, but the greater proportion of the latter, many of them were 
very beautiful, nor the lefs interefting, that though the change in their fituation could 
not be very important, their countenances were marked with defpondency. To thefe 
fucceeded five hundred oxen and two hundred large camels; the whole procelfion con¬ 
cluded with eighty horfes, and many articles of lefs value borne by Haves. Shouts 
rent the air, of “ Long live el Sultan Abd-el-raqhman el ralhid! May God render 
him always viftorious!” 

A fhort time .after I caufed a petition to be drawn up, which was prefented by Ali- 
el-Chatib to the Sultan, in which I Hated my fufferings, requefted payment of what 
yet remained due to me, and permiffion to proceed on my journey to Kordofan. 
Though the perfon who prefented it was a man of confiderable weight, no anfwer was 
given. I therefore followed it up by a vifit in perfon, which I had refolved Ihould be 
my laft. My arrival was no fooner known, than I was directed as before to attend 
feme fick perfon. This I pofitively refufed to do; and it was many days before I 
could be admitted at coyrt, for Fowaz, the melek of Jelabs, was grown tired of his 
office. I therefore accompanied (nth December 1795) the chatib to the monarch’s 
prefence, and fhortly ftated what I came to requeft, which the former feconded, though 
not with the zeal that I might have wilhed. To my demand of permiffion to travel 
no anfwer was returned. But the generous and holpitable monarch, who had received 
from me the value of about 750 pi afters in goods, and notwithftanding that my claim 
was well fupported, condefcended to give me twenty meagre oxen, in value about 120 
piafters! The ftate of my purfe would not permit me to refufe even this mean fupply, 
and I bade adieu to El Faffier, as I hoped for ever. 

Another accident happened at this time, which awaked my attention to perfonal fc- 
eurity. Being retired at night to a filial 1 diftance from my apartment, a fpear was 
thrown over the fence, grazed my Ihoulder, and ftuck in the ground near me. I ran 
to the place whence it came, but law no one, and in vain endeavoured to difeover the 
owner of it. 

Having applied the value of the oxen to preparatives for the journey to Egypt, the 
report of the caravan’s departure growing daily ftronger, I loft no time in joining the 
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chabir who was then encamped at Le Haimer, (3d March 1 796,) a final! village about 
three days’ journey north of Cobbe, where was a tolerable fupply of water, but no 
other requifite for living. 

Two nights previoufly to leaving Cobbe I received a letter, Impreffed with the feal 
of Fowas, melek of jelabs, importing that he (Fowas) had obtained from the Sultan 
for me the permiffion 1 had fo often earneftly fought, viz. of palling through Kordofan 
to Sennaar, and that nothing remained but to repair to El Falher, and fet out from that 
place. My aftoniftiment was great at finding that what had fo conftantly and contume- 
lioufly been refufed, fliouldnow be fpontaneoufly offered. I therefore immediately went 
to fome of the merchants, in whom I had the greatelt confidence, to inquire their opinion. 
All of them ftrongly diffuaded me from paying any attention to the melek’s letter, 
hinting at the fame time that they underftood what it meant. I acquiefced, notwith- 
ftanding my earaeft defire of going eaftward ; and it afterwards was proved to me 
in a way fufficiently clear, that this letter was the refult of a fcheme concerted between 
the melek and my" fervant Ali, by which it was contrived that I Ihould reach the eaftern 
confine, and there perifli by the hands of my attendants. 

During my refidence at El Fafher and Cobbe, I had been repeatedly affured, and 
that from thofe perfons who were bell informed, that the Sultan never meant to permit 
my departure; and the imperfeft compenfation he had directed for what had been 
brought him confirmed that opinion. But as I knew much is done among perfons of 
that defeription by whifpers, 1 took care to fpread them thickly in his way. To the 
chabir I promifed an ample recompence for his affifiance, and fet before him the con*. 
fequences of his appearing in Kahira without me. I alfo offered proofs that I had been 
able to difpatch letters to Egypt, unknown to the government here. The chabir did 
not neglect to ufe his intereft with the Sultan ; and whether the latter was really in¬ 
timidated by thefe vain infinuations, whether he had begun to hold a more favourable 
opinion of me, from my having been fo long in the country without attempting any' 
thing improper, or whether he was not in reality much more tranquil and indifferent 
on the fubjeft than we at that time imagined, I cannot even now with certainty affirm. 

We arrived at Le Iiaimer about a month before Ramadan, and it was not till the 
fisth day of El Hedge, the fecond month after that fall, that we actually commenced 
our journey to Egypt. In the mean time, having pitched the tent under a great tree, 
where we were fheltered from the rays of the fun, and in tolerable fecurity, I fed on 
polenta (as-eide') and water with the camel-drivers. I had collected eight camels for 
the journey, but the beft of them was ftolen while grazing. Another died, and to 
fupply his place I was obliged to feek one on credit, lor my whole exchangeable pro¬ 
perty at that time amounted only to about eight piafters. 

While the caravan was affembling, an incident, happened which may deferve mention. 
The Muggrebins ofElwah, having palled by Selime croffed the defert (a route of three 
or four days) to Dongola, where they carried off goods and captives. Among thefe 
was a Dongolefe girl, of fourteen years of age, who was fold in Upper Egypt, and 
carried to Kahira, where foe was bought by an Arab, who had afterwards returned to 
Dar-Fur with his property. The girl being recognized by fome Dongolefe, of her 
own tribe, refidenl in Fur, the queition came before the melek of the diitrift, and was 
referred to the monarch. Her mailer pleaded the purchafe at a valuable confidera- 
tion; but it was decided that having been free, fhe was not a fubjefl of fale, and lhe 
was reftored to her friends. 

'I his pretext of an accufation for purchafing free perfons is often ufed to extort 
money from rich merchants, and an inftance happened, within my knowledge, in which 
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the purcbafer was condemned, not only to forfeit two females, but to pay a fine of " 
feven Haves for each. Such is the foie attention which the government pays to the 
■ freedom of the fubjeft. 

Our voyage, once commenced, was continued with little remarkable, except the vio¬ 
lent heat. We returned by the only caravan route, Bir el malah, Leghea, Selime, 
Sheb, and Elwah. Our provifions were indifferent, and in fmall quantity. The camel- 
drivers regaled themfelves with the flefh of thofe animals, when they chanced to be 
difabled on the road. When we came to Beiris we were met by a cafhef, who wel¬ 
comed the jelabs with an exhibition of fire works ; on this occafion he treats the chief 
merchants with coffee, and prefents to each a benifh of coarfe cloth, worth about a 
guinea, expecting, however, in return, a Have from each, worth at leaft ten guineas. 
When I arrived at Afliut it was four months fince I had eaten of animal food. The 
hard living, heat, and fatigue, occafioned a diarrhea which much weakened me; but 
before leaving Afliut, where I paffed about twenty days, it was confiderably abated. 

CHAP. III .—Topography of Far, with fome account of its 'various Inhabitants . 

THE town called Cobbe, as being the principal refidence of the merchants, and 
placed almoft in the direft road from the north to the fouth extremity of the country, 
fliall, for the fake of perfpicuity, though not centrally fituated, be confidered as the 
capital of Dar-Fur. 

I found it to be in lat. 14 0 n x long. E. G. 28° 8'. This town is more than two 
miles in length, but very narrow, and the houfes, each of which occupies within its 
inclofure a large portion of ground, are divided by confiderable wafte. The principal, 
or poffibly the only view of convenience by which the natives appear to have been 
governed in their choice of fituation and mode of building, mud have been that of 
having the refidence near the fpot rented or inherited by them for the purpofe of culti¬ 
vation. The town is full of trees of feveral kinds, among which are the palm, deleib, 
&c. but chiefly the heglig and the nebbek, which give it an agreeable appearance at a 
fmall diftance, for being fituated in a plain, it is not diftinctly vifible more than four or 
five miles in any direction. 

During the rairty feafon, the ground on which it Hands is furrounded by a wadi or 
torrent. Fronting it to the eaft, (for the town extends from north to fouth,) is a 
mountain or rock, diftinguilhed by the fame appellation. It is not memorable for its 
height, nor indeed for any thing but as being the refort of hyenas and jackals ; yet it 
forms part of a ridge of hills, or rocks, for there is little earth on them, which runs 
from north to fouth for many leagues. 

The inhabitants are fupplied with water from wells, of fmall depth, which are dug 
within the inclofure of many of the houfes; but the beft of them are thole which are in 
or near the bed of the torrent. The water is generally turbid, and though not appa¬ 
rently poffeffing any injurious quality, has often an ungrateful flavour. The quantity 
too is not always equal to the public confumption, which fometimes throws the people 
into difficulties before the periodical return of the rains. Their manner of digging is 
fo unfeilful, that the foil often collapfes $ and the fame well is feldom ufeful for more 
than three or four months fucceflively. 

1 here are feme villages, at fmall diflances, in various direflions from Cobbe, which 
are dependent on it, and increafe its apparent population. To theN.E. by N. Hellet 
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Haffaft, inhabited altogether by the people of Dongola. It has been * governed many 
years by the Chabir Hafian wullad Nafr, one of the oldeft of them, who had been for¬ 
merly once, or more than once chabir (leader) of the jelabs on their journey to Kahira, 
and a man, as I have generally underftood, refpedtable for his talents and his virtues. 
North and north-weft, Nukti and Hellet-humma. South, Hellet-cI-Atamne and Hellet 
Jerwn-UIIah. South-weft and weft, Hellet-el-Fukkara and Bweri. There are fome 
other fmaller ones, the names of which I have either never learned or have forgotten. 

On all fides Cobbe is furrounded by a plain. To the weft and fouth-weft it extends 
to the foot of Kerda and Malha, two rough mountains or rocks, at about twenty-miles 
diflance in that direction. South it is bounded by Gebel Cufa, at near twelve miles 
didance, near which are feen fome villages. South-eaft it extends to Barboge, and is 
there bounded, on the north-eaft, by Gebel Wanna, and on the eaft-fouth-eaft by a wadi 
or torrent, which bears its name, and the fands (goze) beyond it. But to the eaft 
there is no extent of level ground; the whole road from Sweini north, to Gidid 
fouth, being bounded in that direction by a mountain, firft under the name of Tega* 
and then under that of Wanna. Gtbel Cobbe Hands afmoft infulated, and is placed 
weft of the latter. In Cobbe there are very few houfes, perhaps none, inhabited by 
natives of Fur. 1 he people are all merchants and foreigners. The other more 
noted towns of the empire are, Sweini, Kurma, Cubcabia, Ril, Cours, Shoba, Gidid, 
Gelle. Sweini is fituated almoft north of Cobbe, at the diflance of more than two 
days diligent travelling. Kourma, a fmall town, weft by fouth, at the diftance of four 
and a half or five hours—twelve or thirteen miles. Cubcabia, a more confiderable 
one, it was not in my power to vifit, but it is defcribed as nearly due weft, at the diftance 
of two days and a half. The road is rocky and mountainous, and of courfe may be 
iuppofed fome what circuitous* Cours, a place of little note, north-weft by weft, at five 
hours and a half travelling from Cobbe* Ril is foniething more than three days re- 
moved from it, in the direftion fouth-louth-eaft; and as the road is good and lies 1 
through a plain, this cannot be eftiinated at much lefs than fixty miles. Shoba is two 
days and a half from Cobbe. 

Gidid is nearly fouth-eaft, and about one day and a half from Cobbe. Gelle is not 
far from Cubcabia, but fome hours further removed to the fouth. Sweini is the 
general refort of the merchants trading to Egypt, both in going and returning, and 
thence derives its chief importance. Provifions, of molt kinds which the country 
affords, are found there in plenty, and while the jelabs remain there, a daily market is 
held. 1 he Chatib, and fome other of die principal merchants have houfes there, for 
the convenience of lodging their property, as the caravans pafs and repafs. A melek, 
with a fmall number of troops, is always ilationed there to receive them. The town 
therefore may be confidered as in fome meafure the key of that road, though not en¬ 
tirely fo, as there are two others which lead from the center of Dar-Fur towards Egypt 
without going to Sweini. 

^ he poorer people who conftantly live there, are either of the province called 
Zcghawa, or Arabs. 

In Kourma, the merchants who occupy almoft the whole of the place, are called the 
Jeiaia, moft of them born in the Upper Egypt. Exclulively of them and their de¬ 
pendents, the number of people in that town is inconfiderable. Twice in the week a 
market is held there for meat and other provifions, as at Cobbe. 
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Cubcabia is a confiderable town, and its inhabitants various and numerous. It forms 
the key of the weftern roads, as Sweini of the northern and is the depot of all the 
merchandize that is brought from that quarter. A market is held there twice a week, 
in which the chief medium of exchange for articles of fmall value is fait, which the inha¬ 
bitants make by collefling and boiling the earth of thofe places where horfes, affes, or 
other animals have been long ftationary. This market is celebrated for the quantity of 
tokeas and for the manufariure, if fo it may be called, of leather, which they are 
very dextrous in ftripping of the hair, tanning, and then forming into large and durable 
lacks for corn, (geraubs,) water, (ray,) and other purpofes. The tokeas are cotton 
cloths, of five, fix, or eight yards long, and eighteen to twenty-two inches wide: they 
are ftrong but coarfe, and form the covering of all the lower clafs of both fexes. The 
inhabitants are partly Furians, who fpeak their own language, in part Arabs, and partly 
from fome of the weftern countries, as Bergoo, &c. There are alfo fome of the race 
called Felatta, and other defcriptions. 

In Cours are found fome merchants from the river; the remainder arekukkara, who 
affeft extraordinary fandfity, and are diftinguifhed for their intolerance and brutality to 
ft rangers. Ril is inhabited partly by Furians; but there are alfo fome foreign mer¬ 
chants. During the reign of Sultan Teraub there appear to have been many more 
there; for he had built a houfe, and made the town his ufual refidence in time of peace. 
But Abd-el-rachman has abandoned it, probably from the fear attendant on ufurpatiqn. 
Ril* is the key of the fouthand eaft roads, as Cubcabia of the weft, and Sweini of the 
north ; and therefore a melek with a body of troops commonly refides there, as a guard 
to the frontier, and to keep the Arabs, who abound in that neighbourhood, in fubjec- 
tion. It is a place eminently fitted for the imperial refidence, being abundantly fupplied 
with frefli water from a large pool, which is never completely dry, with bread from 
Said f, with meat, milk, and butter from the Arabs, who breed cattle, and with vege¬ 
tables from a foil well adapted to horticulture; nor are they without a kind of tenacious 
clay, which, with little preparation, becomes a durable material for building. In. 
Shoba, another town of fome note, was an houfe of Sultan Teraub. The place is faid to 
be well fupplied with water, and there are fome chalk pits near it, from which that ma¬ 
terial was drawn at the time I was in the country. Thefe pits were then almoft 
exbaufted, for the purpofe of adorning the royal refidence, and fome others, with a kind 
of white-walh. In Shoba refide fome jelabs; the reft of the people are Furians, and 
occupied in other purfuits. 

Gidid has alfo a competent fupply of water, and is near the road from Cobbe to Ril. 
Its bearing from the former is fouth-eaft. It is a town of Fukkara, who are reported 
to be fo little famous for hofpitality, that they will hardly furnifli to a traveller water to 
allay his thirft. In this town are many houles, and fome of them belong to merchants 
who derive their origin from the eaft ward. 

Gelle was efteemed lefs flourifliing than moft other towns of Dar-Fur, being under 
the galling tyranny of a prieft. The Faqui Seradge, one of the two principal 
Imams of the Sultan, a man of intrigue and confummate hypocrify, had gained an 
afcendancy over his mafter, and diftanced all competitors at court. Gelle was his 
native place, and the people of the town were become his dependents. His unfated 

# Sultan Teraub ufed always to refute at Ril,but the prefent monarch, or ufurper, Is induced by his fears 
to wander from place to place. The firll place 1 faw him at was Heglig ; the next was Tini \ the third was 
Tendelti, where he pafted about a year. 

-j- The Furiansj it may be remarked, diftinguiih the fouth part of their empire by this term, as well as 
the Egyptians. 
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Avarice left them neither apparel nor a mat to lie on ; and his immortal malice perfecuted 
them for having no more to plunder. The greater part of the people are either 
Corobari- or Felatia (two tribes) 5 of the latter fort is the fequi. 

The greater part of the people inhabiting Cobbe confifts, as hath been already 
obferved, of merchants. The generality of them are employed in trading to Egypt, and 
fome of them are natives of that country ; but the greater number come from the river* 
The latter clafs, if from circumftances a conjecture may be hazarded, feem firft to have 
opened the direft communication between Egypt and b&r* For many years their native 
countries, Dongola, Mafias, and alt the borders of the Nile as far as Sennaar, which, 
according to report, are in all the gifts of nature much fuperior to Dar-Fur, have been 
the fcene of devaftation and bloodJhed, having no fettled government- but being con¬ 
tinually tom by internal divifions, and haralTed by the inroads of the fhaikie and other 
tribes of Arabs, who inhabit the region between the river and the Red Sea. Such of 
the natives as were in a condition to lupport themfelves by traffic, or by manual labour, 
in confequence emigrated, and many of them retired to the weft. Thefe people, 
accuftomed in their native country to a fliort and eafy communication with Egypt, and 
impelled by the profpeCt of immenfe profit, which a farther attempt of the fame kind 
promiied them, opened the route which the jelabs now purfue, But to return to 
Cobbe. 

Some Egyptians, chiefly from Said, a few Tunifines, natives of Trip©!!, and others, 
come and go with the caravans, only remaining long enough to fell their goods. 
Others have married in D&r-Fur, and are now perfectly naturalised, and recognized 
as fubjeft to the Sultan. The Fathers being no more, the children are in many 
inftances eflablifhed in their room, and are engaged in the fame occupations. 

The remainder of them confifts of foreigners, coming from Dongola, Mahas, Sen- 
mar, and Kordofan, who are generally remarked as indefatigable in commerce, but 
daring, reftlefs, and feditious, (which confideradon has induced the prefent Sultan to 
ufe fome efforts to banifh them from his dominions,) and the offspring of thofe whofe 
parents have emigrated, and who are themfelves bom in Dar-Fdr. The latter are often 
people of debauched manners, and not remarkable for the fame fpirit of enterprife as 
the aftual emigrates. Gradually formed to the defpotifni which coerces their external 
deportment, and feeks to cruffi and fterilize even the feeds of energy, fome what of the 
fpirit of their progenitors yet remains: the affe&ions indeed are turned affiance, but not 
eradicated. The pufties that fliould have been made ad auras mibereas , oppofed revert to 
Tartarus. The luxuriancy of mental vigour, though repulfed and forcibly inverted. 
Hill extends its ramifications. Its pallefcent ffioots pierce the dunghill, when not per¬ 
mitted to open themfelves to the influence of the fun. The active mind may defcend 
to brutal fenfuality, when it can no longer expand itfelf in a more fane exercife. 

The people firft: mentioned commonly among themfelves ufe the language of Barabra, 
though they alfo fpeak Arabic, The latter are generally unacquainted with any 
language but the Arabic. They ufually intermarry with each other, or with the Arabs* 
Some of them avoid marrying, and cohabit only with their flaves, feldom taking to wife 
a Furian woman. Both thefe defcriptions of .men are eafily diftinguifliable from the 
natives of the country being ufually of a more olive complexion, and having a form 

m On the caft of F&r there is a particular tribe of Arabs, who curl their hair, as it were, in a builiy wig, 
refemblmg that of the antient figures in the ruins of Perfepolis. It is probable that many fragments of 
ancient nations may be found in the interior of Africa. Carthaginians expelled by the Romans, Vandals 
by Belifaiius, &c. 
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of vifage more nearly refembling the European, with Ihort curly black hair, but not 
wool. They are a well-fized and well-formed people, and have often an agreeable and 
expreffive countenance, though fometimes indicating (if fo much faith may be given to 
phyfiognomy) violent paflions and a mutable temper. Such are the inhabitants of 
Cobbe. South-eaft of the town, in a large open fpace adapted to the purpofe, a 
market * is held twice in the week, (Monday and Friday,) in which are fold pro- 
vifions of every kind, and, in Ihort, all the commodities which the country produces, 
or which are derived from Egypt and other quarters. Slaves however, though fome¬ 
times brought to the market, are now commonly fold privately, which is not unfre- 
quently complained of as an evil, inafmuch as it facilitates the fale of fuch as have been 
ftolen from other quarters. The people of Barabra and Kordofan cannot relinquifli 
their favorite liquor, and as all who drink perfift in drinking till they are completely 
inebriated, the natural violence of their temper is increafed, and gives occafion to con¬ 
tinual difputes, which frequently are not decided without blows, and occafionally 
terminate in bloodlhed. 

There are in the town four or five meclebs, where boys are taught to read, and, if 
they wilh it, to write. Such of the Fukkara as fill the office of lecturer, inftruft gra- 
tuitoufly the children of the indigent; but from thole who are in eafy circuniftances 
they are accuftomed to receive a finall remuneration. Turn or three lecture in the 
koran, and two others in what they call elm, theology. 

There was, at the time of my arrival, only one imall mofque, a Utile fquare room, 
formed by walls of clay, where the Fukkara were accuftomed to meet thrice in the 
week. The Cadi of the place was a certain Faqui Abd-el-rachman, a man much in 
the decline of life, originally of Sennaar. He had ftudied at the Jama-el-azher in 
Kahira, and was much reputed in the place for the juftice and impartiality of his de- 
cifions, and the uniform fanftity of his life. He funk under the weight of years and 
infirmity, during the fecond year after my arrival, and the charge of Cadi was com¬ 
mitted by the monarch to another, who was ahnoft incapacitated from executing the 
duties of it, as well by a painful diforder as by his great age. The more active part of 
the office, therefore, was difcharged by his fon, who was as remarkable for corruption 
as the Faqui Abd-el-rachman had been for integrity. Whether from indignation at 
this man’s unworthinefs, or envy of his pre-eminence, is uncertain, a divifion enfued 
among the Fukkara, and part of them united under Haffan, part under Bellilu, a man 
faid to be learned in the laws, but of a forbidding and ungracious deportment. The 
foimer, with the countenance and affiftance of the Sultan, had commenced building a 
mofque more fpacious than that above mentioned; but I obferved it went on flowly, 
though the material for building was nothing better or more coftly than clay. 

1 he area inclofed was about fixty-four feet fquare, and the walls were to be three feet 
thick. 


to fiJv n 61 ! at C obb V here are Jlaughtcrcd ordinarily from ten to fifteen oxen, and from forty 

to fixty fheep ; but all the vdlages, fix or eight miles round, are thence fupplied. 7 

It is ulual tor the people of the town to lay in their annual flock of grain when cheapeft, which is com¬ 
monly about the month of December. At that time two, fometimes three mids (pecks*) of millet fdonk} 
may be had for a ft,mg of beads, worth about one penny Iterling in Kahira. ? t J 
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CHAP. IV,— On the Mode of travelling in Africa—Seafons in Dar-Fur — Animals — 
Quadrupeds — Birds—Reptiles and Infects—Metals and Minerals — Plants, 

ONE mode of travelling, with fmall variations, obtains through all the north of 
Africa. I mean by caravans (from karu, to wander from place to place). When 
the inhabitants have occafion to pafs the boundaries of their refpeCtive ftates, they 
form themfelves into a larger or finaller body, united under one head. Their affo- 
ciation is produced by confuierations of mutual convenience and lecurity, as even the 
moft eafv and fafeft of the roads they are to pafs, would yet be difficult and dangerous 
for a hngle traveller. 

Three diftinCl caravans are employed in bringing flaves, and other commodities, 
from the interior of Africa to Kahira. One of them comes ftraight from Murzuk, 
the capital of Fezzan, another from Sennaar, and the third from Fur. They do not 
arrive at fixed periods, but after a greater or lefs interval, according to the fuccefs 
they may have had in procuring flaves, and fuch other articles as are fitted to the 
marker, the orders of their refpeCtive rulers, and various other accidental circum- 
ftances. 

The Fezzan caravan is under the beft regulations. The merchants from that 
place employ about fifty days in their paffage from Murzuk to Kahira; which city 
they as often as poHible contrive to reach a little before the commencement of Rama¬ 
dan, that fuch as find themfelves inclined to perform the pilgrimage, may be prepared 
to accompany the Emtr of Mifr. The fale of their goods feldom employs them in the 
city much more than two months; after the expiration of which, thole who have no 
defign of vifiting Mecca return to their native country. The arrival of this caravan 
is generally annual. 

The other two are extremely various in their motions; fometimes not appearing in 
Egypt for the fpace of two or even three years, fometimes two or more diftinCl: 
caravans arriving in the fame year. The perpetual changes in their feveral govern¬ 
ments, and the caprices of their defpots, are in a great degree the occafion of this 
irregularity. The road alfo between thefe two places and Kahira, is often infefted 
by bodies of independent Arabs, as that of Sennaar, by the Abnbde and Shaikie, and 
that of Fur by the Cubba-Beelh and Bcdeiat: the latter is however for the moft part 
much fafer than the former. T he departure of a caravan from Dar-Fur forms an im¬ 
portant event. It engages the attention of the whole country for a time, and even 
ferves as a kind of chronological epocha. 

The period of their arrival in Kahira is as uncertain as that of their departure; for 
they travel indifferently either in winter or fummer. The journey from Affuan to 
Sennaar requires much lefs time than that from Affiut to Dar-Fur. 

Many obftacles exift to the erection of any permanent marks by which the roads 
of the defert might be diftinguiflied. Yet I have obferved that the people of our 
caravan, in fuch places as afforded ftones for the purpofe, ufed to coiled four or five 
large ones, thus raifing fmall heaps at proper diftances from each other. This affords 
them feme fatisfaCtion at their return; but in many places, where the fand is loofe and 
deep, it becomes impracticable. They are then obliged to rely on the facility acquired 
by habit, of diftinguifhing the outline and charaCteriftic features of certain rocks, as 
they are perfectly ignorant of the compafs, and very little informed as to the fixed 
liars. Though the names of the conftellations be little known to them, yet they dif- 
tinguifh fuch as may guide them in their courfe during the night. With all thefe aids 

however 
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however their deviations from the true line are not infrequent. Thiee times, in the 
courfe of our journey, the whole caravan was quite at a lofs for the road, though fome 
of the members of it had made ten or twelve different journies to and from Dar-Fur. 

' During the whole of my route I had reafon. to fiifpeft that the accounts in books of 
travels, which have generated fuch terrific notions of the moving fands of Africa, are 
greatly exaggerated. While we remained at Leghea, indeed, a violent gale fprang 
from the north-weft, and raifed a cloud of fand. At that time I placed a wooden 
bowl capable of containing about two gallons, in the open air. Thirty minutes had 
elapfed when it appeared completely filled with fand. O ur companions indeed afte£ted 
to relate various {lories,of caravans that had been overwhelmed. But as neither time 
nor place were adduced, it would feera not unreafonable to doubt the truth of the 

aff Ifcaravans have been thus buried on their road, it may be prefumed that accident 
can only have happened after they have been deprived of the power of moving, by the 
influence of a hot wind, want of water, and other caufes. A number of men, and 
other animals, found dead, and covered with fand, would be fufficient ground for fuc- 
ceeding native travellers to believe, as they are flxangers to ratiocination, or, though 
not entirely perfuaded, to relate, as they delight in the marvellous, that the perfons 
they had found had been overwhelmed on their march ; when in fadt this accumulation, 
had not happened till they were already dead. But perhaps the matter fcarcely merits 

this difeuflion. ... . , , 

Our company confifted of nearly five hundred camels. This exceeds the number 
ufually employed by the jelabs on their return from Egypt, which is often not more 
than two hundred. In palling from Dar-Fur to Egypt, they efteem two thoufand 
camels, and. a thoufand head of flaves, a large caravan. Of perfons of other countries, 
but particularly Egyptians, trading for themfelves, there were not more than fifty, 
including five or fix Coptic Chriftians, whofe admittance in Dar-Ffir the monarch of 
that country has fince forbidden. Several of this number were Muggrebines, or 
Occidental Arabs} the remainder, amounting to one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred, including the chabir, or leader, were fubjefts of Fur. Few particulars of 
other caravans are known to me but by report. 

The Arabs and jelabs find the camel too indifpenfable.to their long and fatiguing 
voyages, not to employ much care in nourilhing him. This fhip of the land, 

as he is called, is exclufively the bearer of their fortunes, and the companion 
of their toils. Much care is obferved in rearing him, and not unfrequently the 
merchant pays nearly as much for the camels to carry his merchandize, as he did for 
the commodities themfelves *, what then muft be the profit that covers his expenfes, 
his iatigue, indemnifies him for accidental Ioffes, and yet leaves him a gainer ? But if 
this patient and enduring animal be thus rendered lubfervient to their wants, or their 
avarice, he is not at leaft tortured for their caprice. 

Horfes are very little uftd by the jelabs. They generally furnifli themfelves with 
Egyptian affes, which alleviate the iatigue of the way, and are afterwards fold in 
Soudan at an advanced price. The ftrength and ipirits of this animal are recruited 
with a fmall quantity of llrawand water; the horfe has not the lame recommendation; 
and thefe people, though not averfe from parade in cities, find the labour and hazard 
of thefe voyages too enormous, not to augment their profits by all pofiible economy. 

The provifions they ufe are fcanty and indifferent, and by no means teftify any fore- 
fight for the neceflities of the fick, or for the procraftination of the voyage by thofe 
innumerable accidents that may befal them. 
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I did not obferve that any of them were fumilhed with dried meat, as is common 
with the Fezzanners. But few ufed coffee and tobacco, and the reft contented them- 
felves with a leathern bag of flour, another of bread baked hard, a leathern velfel of 
honey or treacle, and another of butter. The quantity of each was regulated by the 
number of perfons, and feldom exceeded what is abfolutely necellary, In travelling 
from Dar-Fur to Egypt another article is much in ufe, efpecially for the Haves, which 
Egypt itfelf does not afford, or produces in no quantity. The grain chiefly in ufe 
among the Furians is the fmall kaffob, called among them dokn (millet). Of this, 
after it has been coarfely ground, they take a quantity, and having caufed it to undergo 
a flight fermentation, make a kind of pafte. This will keep a long time, and when 
about to be ufed, water is added to it; if properly made, it becomes a tolerably 
palatable food. But the natives are not very delicate. From its acidity they efteein it 
a preventive ofthirft. The fermentation gives it all'o a flight power of inebriating, and 
it lias a narcotic tendency. The fubftance fo prepared is called ginfcia. The want of 
materials for fire on the road prevents the ufe of rice, and other articles that would 
require cookery. 

Experienced travellers, among every ten camels laden with merchandize, charge 
one with beans, and ftraw chopped fmall, which, fparingty given, ferves them during 
the greater part of the voyage. Thofe with whom I travelled were not-fo provided, 
fhefe articles being then very dear in Egypt; and in confeqnence numbers of camels 
perilhed. In coming from Dar-Fur, they ufe for the fame purpofe the dokn, and 
coarfe hay of the country, but not altogether with the fame falutary effect. 

Ihe water, in leaving Egypt, is commonly conveyed in goat (kins artificially pre¬ 
pared; bur no Ikill can entirely prevent evaporation. On their march from Soudan 
to Egypt, the jelabs ofrener ufe ox hides, formed into capacious facks and properly 
feafoned with tar or oil. A pa : r of thefe is a camel’s load. They keep the water in a 
better ftate for drinking than the finaller; and thefe facks are fold to great advantage 
throughout Egypt, a pair of the belt kind being fometimes worth thirty piaftres. They 
are the common inftruments for conveying water from the river to different parts of each 
town. '1 he camels are not allowed to partake of this ftore, which, after all the care 
that can be taken of it, is often very naufeous, from the tar, the mud which accom¬ 
panies the w r ater in drawing, beat, &c. Six of the fmaller Ik ins, or two of the larger, 
are generally elieemed iuffieient for four perfons for as many days. 

The Cubba-Beelh, and the Bedeiat, the latter of whom feem to me not of Arab 
origin, when they make any attempt on the caravans, commonly fliew themfelves be¬ 
tween Leghea and tne Bir-et-Malha. But this road is fo ill provided with any thing 
that is necellary for the fuftenancc of man or beaft, that neither the wandering tribes, 
nor the ferocious animals, which infoft other parts of the continent, are commonly 
found there. The Egyptians and other whites therefore, though they commonly carry 
fire-arms with them from the north, generally take advantage of the market of Fur, 
and return without any. The natives of Soudan are furnilhed with a light fpear, or 
fpears, the head of which is made of unhardened iron of their country. They have 
alfo a fliield of about three feet long, and one foot and a half or three-quarters broad, 
compofed of the hide of the elephant or hippopotamus, very fimple in its conftruftion. 

Iniercourfe with Mecca. 

NO regular caravan of Hadgis leaves Dar-Fur, but a number of the natives make 
their way to Mecca, either with the caravan of merchants trading to Egypt, or by way 
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of Suakem and Jidda. The prefent King was about to eftablilh his attorney (waquil) 
at Mecca, but forae obftacles had prevented his reaching that place when I catne away. 
Fear of the fea, or I know not what other caufe, prevents them from choofing the 
route by Suakem, though it be fo much Ihorter and lefs expenfive than that by the 
way of Egypt; but the territory between Fur and Suakem is not fubjeft to any fettled 
government, and thofe who have travelled with property have frequently been plun¬ 
dered there. The Tocruri, however, who come from various parts, and fomewhat 
refemble the Derwiffies of the north, travelling as paupers, with a bowl to drink out 
of, and a leathern bag of bread, frequently take that route and pars in fafety, 

Scajons , Es’c. 

THE perennial rains, which fall in Dar-Fdr from the middle of June till the middle 
of September, in greater or lefs quantity, but generally both frequent and violent, 
fuddenly invert the face of the country, till then dry and fteril, with a delightful ver¬ 
dure. Except where the rocky nature of the foil abfolutely impedes vegetation, wood 
is found in great quantity, nor are the natives affiduous completely to clear the ground, 
even where it- is defigned for the cultivation of grain. 

As foon as the rains begin, the proprietor, and all the afllftants that he can collect, 
go out to the field, and having made holes at about two feet diftance from each other, 
with a kind of hoe, over all the ground he occupies, the dokn is thrown into them, 
and covered with the foot, for their hulbandry requires not many inftruments. The 
time for fowing the wheat is nearly the fame. The dokn remains fcarcely two months 
before it is ripe; the wheat about three. Wheat is cultivated only in fmall quantities ; 
and the prefent Sultan having forbidden the fale of it, till the portion wanted for his 
domeftic ufe be fupplied, it is with difficulty to be procured by purchafe. The mah- 
ric, or greater kaflbb, which is a larger grain than the dokn, is alfo common, and a 
fmall fupply of fefamum, £finifm in Arabic) is fown. What they term beans is a 
fpecies of legumen different from our bean. In what are called gardens are bamea, 
meluchia, lentils, (adis) kidney beans, (lubi) and fome others. The water-melon, 
and that called in Kahira Abd-el-awi, together with fome other kinds, abound during 
the wet feafon, and indeed before if they be watered. Sultan Teraub was folicitous 
to procure every thing the gardens of Egypt produce, and caufed much care to be 
taken of the culture of each article brought: but the prefent prince does not turn his 
thoughts to that kind of improvement, and little of the effect of his predeceffor’s 
laudable anxiety is at this moment diftinguilhable. There are feveral Ipecies of trees, 
but none that produces fruit worth gathering, unlefs it be the tamarind (tummara * 
Hindi). The date-trees are in very fmall number, and their fruit diminutive, dry, and 
deftitute of flavour. That tree feems not indigenous in the country, but to have been 
tranfported from the neighbourhood of the Nile, Dongola, Sennaar, &c. The inha¬ 
bitants appear not well to underftand the management of this ufefnl produftion; and 
perhaps the great drought will never admit of its flourilhing, whatever diligence or 
care may be ufed to increafe the number or improve the kind. 

Animals . — Quadrupeds. 

OF animals the lift found in Dar-Fur with which my own knowledge furniflies me, 
is not very extenfive; nor will it be interefting fo much as containing any thing new. 
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but as it will (hew the peculiar circumftances of the country, as diftinguilhed from 
other neighbouring regions, and fomewhat indicate the prefent ftate of the people. 

The horfe is ufed, but not in great number, nor are the natives very folicitous as 
to the breed. The only good horles they poffefs are bred in the country of Dongola, 
and by the Arabs to the eaft of the Nile. Thefe are generally larger than we are 
accuftomed to find the Egyptian horfes. They are perfectly well formed, and full of 
fire, yet tractable. Their action is grand beyond what I have obferved in any other 
fpecies; but it is faid they are not remarkable for bearing fatigue. 1 he Arabs, who 
breed them, are in the habit of feeding them with milk. They rarely, if ever, caf- 
trate them. Horfes and mares are indiscriminately ufed for the faddle. The horfes 
of Soudan are none of them ihod. 

Two or three diftinft breeds of fheep, ovis aries , exift in Soudan, not however 
very materially differing from each other. The large-tailed fheep, which are found 
elfewhere, I believe are here unknown. The meat is inferior to that of the Egyptian 
fheep. They are covered with coarfe wool, refembling hair, and apparently wholly 
unfit for any manufacture. The goats, capra cervicaprte, are much more numerous 
than the fheep, and the flefh of the former is fomewhat cheaper than that of the latter. 
The goats grow perhaps rather larger, but otherwife differ not from thofe of Egypt. 
It is not uncommon to caftrate both thefe animals, but neither is it a very general 
praftice. 

The afs here is of the fame appearance, and the fame indocile nature, with that of 
Great Britain. The only good ones are what the jelabs bring with them from Egypt: 
yet the animal is much ufed for riding; indeed few perfons mount an horfe but the 
military, and thofe who are in immediate attendance at court. An Egyptian afs 
fetches from the value of one to that of three Haves, according to the weight he is 
able to bear. A flave will purchafe three or four of the ordinary breed; yet they are 
not anxious to improve them. Perhaps the animal degenerates: but it is certain that 
his external appearance undergoes a great change. 

The bull is fometimes caflrated. Yet of the animals ilaughtered in the market I 
have generally obferved that the emafculated are feweft in number j nor is any pre¬ 
ference given to the one over the other for food. Indeed, the character of animals in 
the entire ftate appears materially to differ from what is remarked of the fame animals 
with us. The homed cattle, fed by the tribes in the vicinity of the rivers, amounts 
to a very confiderable number, and the tribute paid out of them to the monarch forms 
a valuable part of his revenue. Thence they are brought to the feveral towns for 
flaughter. The beef is good: the Egyptians diflike it, but with the natives it is a 
conftant article of food. Cows arc aifo in abundance, but their milk is not very 
palatable : feme of the fettlers make it into a kind of cheefe, but the inhabitants are 
not generally acquainted with that procefs; they have, however, a mode of giving it 
an acefcent tafte, and in that ftate it may be kept a few days, and is neither difagree- 
able nor infalubrious. 

The camels of Fur are of a mixed breed, and they are found of ail colours and 
fizes. Thofe which come direftly from the weft or fouth are large, fmooth-haired, 
and mod frequently of a colour approaching to white, or light brown. Thofe which 
are brought from Kordofan are many of them black, and are remarked to be lefs 
docile than the others. There are few countries where the animal abounds more than 
m Dar-Ftir. They are remarkable for enduring thirft, but not for bearing great 
burthens. The camels in this country are particularly fubjeft to the mange, (gerab) 
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which attacks them chiefly in winter, and in feme paftures much more than in others* 
This malady is very contagious- It is cured by the application of a kind ot tar, pro¬ 
cured by diftillation per dellquium, from the feeds of die water-melon. When the 
male camel is found unruly, they fometimes deprive him of one or both tefticles. It 
is a cruel operation, as immediately after having incided with an ordinary knife, they 
fear the wound with an hot iron till the hemorrhage be flopped* It may be doubted 
whether this practice be permitted by the law of the Prophet; hut, however bigot ted 
their minds, where advantage is hoped for, their faith is duftile. I he flelh of the 
camel, particularly of the female, (naka) which is fattened for the purpofe, is here 
much uied for food- It is infipid, but eafily digefted, and no way unpleafant. The 
milk alfo is much in efteem. The camels bred in Fezzan, and other countries to 
the weft, as well as thofe of Arabia, are for labour reckoned fuperior to thole of Fur, 
and fetch an higher price- The former are larger and able to carry a heavier burthen, 
but not fo capable of enduring thirft- In Soudan they feldom carry above five hun¬ 
dred weight, and oftener three or three and a halfj while in Egypt they are fre¬ 
quently obliged to toil under eight, ten, or even more- From thefe are ielected the 
-camels which bear the facred treafure to the tomb of the Prophet. Soudan affords 
many fine dromedaries, but thofe of Sennaar are mod celebrated. Incredible Aeries 
.are told of the long and rapid journies performed by them; as that they will hold 
out for four-and-twenty hours, travelling conftantly at the rate of ten miles p-;r h mr: 
however this be, they are indifputably fwift, and perform long journies alcnoft with¬ 
out refrefhment. 

The dogs of Dar-Fur are of the fame kind as thofe of Egypt, and live on the 
public like the latter. 1 have underftood that there is in fome parts of the country a 
fpecies of dog, ufed in hunting the antelope, (ghazal, Ai\) and another fort to guard 
the fheep 5 of the fagacity of the latter wonderful tales are told, as well as of the 
.courage and fidelity of both- Experience has not enabled me to confirm the report. 
The common houfe-cat is fcarce; and if I am rightly informed, there are none but 
what have been originally brought from Egypt. They are of the fame kind as 
with us. 

The wild or ferocious animals are, principally, the lion, the leopard, the hyena, 
(Fur. murfain, dubba, An) the wolf, the jackal, canis aureus, the wild buffiiloe : but 
they are not commonly feen within the more cultivated part of the empire, at leaft 
that which I have vilited, excepting the hyena and the jackal ^ the former come in 
herds of fix, eight, and often more, into all the villages at night, and carry off with 
them whatever they are able to mafter. They will kill dogs and affes, even within 
the inclofure of the houfes, and fail not to affemble wherever a dead camel or other 
animal is thrown, which, a&ing in concert, they fometimes drag to a prodigious dis¬ 
tance ; nor are they greatly alarmed at the fight of a man, or the report of fire-arms, 
which I have often difeharged at them, and occafionally with effect. It is related, 
that upon one of them being wounded, his companions inflantly tear him to pieces 
and devour him ; but I have had no opportunity of ascertaining this fact. The people 
of the country dig pits for them, and lying in ambufeade, when one is entrapped, ftun 
him with clubs, or pierce him with their fpears. The jackal is harraids, but his un¬ 
couth cry is heard Jar off, and wherever there are rocks to fhelter them, their howl¬ 
ing community dwells undidurbed. 

In the countries bordering on the empire of Fur, where water is in greater abund¬ 
ance, the other animals mentioned are very numerous, and much dreaded by travellers, 

4 particularly 
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particularly on the banks of the Bahr-el-Ada. To thofe already enumerated, may be 
added, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the Camelopardalis, the hippopotamus, and the 
crocodile. 

The elephant is feen, in the places he frequents, in large herds of four or five hundred, 
according to report. It is even faid that two thoufand are fometimes found together ; 
but I do not fuipeft the Arabs of extreme accuracy in counting. Thefe people hunt 
him on horfeback, having fingled out a ftraggler from the herd; or aim at him with 
fpears from the trees; or make pits into which he falls. His hide is applied to many 
ufeful purpofes. The African elephant is. fmaller than the Afiatic, and probably of a 
different fpecies. The meat is an article of food in great efteem with them. The fat 
forms a valuable unguent, and the teeth, as is well known, fupply the merchants 
with immenfe profits. 

Thebuffaloe is not found tame in Soudan. The wild one is hunted by the Arabs, 
and ferves them for food. The hippopotamus is killed for his fkin, (which being remark¬ 
ably tough, makes excellent fhields, and whips not wholly unlike our horfewhips); 
and for his teeth, which are much fuperior to ivory. The horn of rhe rhinoceros, to 
which animal the Arabs have applied a term fomewhat Iefs appropriate than the Greek, 
but ftill chara&criftic, (abu-kurn, father of the one horn,) makes a valuable article of 
trade, and is carried to Egypt, where it is fold at an high price, being ufed for fabre- 
hilts, and various other purpofes. T he more credulous attribute to it fome efficacy as 
an antidote againfl poifon. 

I he antelope and the oftrich are extremely common throughout the empire. The 
civet-cat is not feen wild in the quarter which I vifited, but is frequent enough farther 
to the fouth. Many are preferved in cages in the houfes of the rich. The women 
apply the odour extracted from them to add to their perfonal allurements; and what is 
not thus difpofed of becomes an article of trade. 

The lion and leopard, though common in a certain diftriQ:, are not found near the 
feat of government. The Arabs hunt them, ftrip off the fkin, which they fell, and 
often eat the flefh, which they conceive generates courage and a warlike difpofition. 
They occafionally take them young, and bring them for fale to rhe jelabs, wbo fome- 
times carry them as prefents to the great men in Egypt. I purchafed two lions: the 
one was only four months old when I bought him. By degrees, having little el'fe to 
employ me, I had rendered him fo tame, that he had acquired moll of the habits of a 
dog. He fatiated himfelf twice a week with the offal of the butchers, and then com¬ 
monly flept for feveral hours fucceffively. When food was given them they both 
grew ferocious towards each other, and towards any one who approached them. 
Except at that time, though both were males, I never faw them difagree, nor fhew any 
fign of ferocity towards the human race. Even Iambs paffed them unmolcfted. The 
largeft had grown to the height of thirty inches and a half over the fhoulders. 

ihe ennui of a painful detention, devoid of books and rational fociety, wasfoftened 
by the company of thefe animals ; and the Jatisfa&mn was not final!, even from this 
fpecies of diverfion. At length, towards the end of my flay, after they had been with 
me more than two years, finding it impoffible, under the circumfhnces I then was, to 
carry them with me, I fhot the one; and the other, either from difeafe or the lofs of 
his companion, died a few days afterwards. The Sultan had alio two tame lions 
which, with their attendant, came into the market to feed. 

The remaining quadrupeds may be claffed more briefly $ for being all known they 
will require no particular defeription. 


Ar. 
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Mus jaculus — Jerboa. 

Simla JEthiops — Abelang. 

Hiflria defiria — Porcupine . 

Simla cynamolgos — kurd, Ar. 

Birds. 

1. Cbaradrias Kerwan — Oriental dotterel. 

2. Nu?nida Meleagris — Guinea fowl. 

3. Tetrao Coturnix — Egyptian quail. 

4. Yultur Percnopierus — White-headed vulture. 

5. Pfittacus Alexandri ■— Green peroquet. 

6. Columba domeftica — Common pigeon. 

7. Tetrao rufus — Red partridge. 

8. Owls (not common). 

9. Columba turtur, very common. 

No. 4. This bird is of furpriling ftrength, and is faid by the natives to be very long- 
lived, fed fides penes auttores. I have lodged a complete charge of large fhot, at 
about fifty yards diftance, in the body of this bird: it feemed to have no effect on him, 
as he flew to a confiderabie diftance, and continued walking afterwards. I then dif- 
charged the fecond barrel, which was loaded with ball: this broke his wing, but on 
my advancing to feize him, he fought with great fury tvith the other. There are 
many thoufands of them in the inhabited diftridt. They divide the field with the 
hyena: what carrion the latter leaves at night, the former come in crowds to feed on 
in the day. Near the extremity of each wing is a horny fubftance, not unlike the fpur 
of an old cock. It is ftrong and lharp ; and a formidable inftrument of attack. Some 
fluid exfudes from this bird that finells like muik, but from what part of him I am 
uncertain. 

No. 2. This beautiful bird is found in great numbers in Fur, of which the common 
fowl, though it now abounds, is not a native. The voice of the Guinea fowl, when 
apparently related, is very peculiar. No external difference, even in this their native 
climate, is to be obferved between the male and female of this bird. They are carried 
as a profitable commodity to Kahira, where, however, in a domeftic ftate, it is faid they 
feldom or never breed. 

5. Thel'e birds, in the beginning of fummer, fill the trees in the vicinity of the town 
I lived in. They are caught unfledged, and brought up in the houfes, till they become 
quite domeftic ; are then carried to Egypt, and taught a kind of fpeech, which being 
acquired, they are fold at a high price. 

Of fifh I faw none but what were too much difguifed by drying to be recognifed. 

The fifli in the river Ada, I am told, confift of nearly the lame fpecies as thofe of 
the Nile in Upper Egypt. They are caught in wicker balkets, and ufed for food. — 
The natives have alfo a way of drying them, but it does not prevent their being fo 
offenfive to the fmell, as to be ufelefs to any but themfelves. Numerous huts built of 
reeds are found on the bank of the river, as well for the ufe of the filhermen, as of 
thofe who enfnare the ferocious animals that come to drink its waters. 
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The chameleon abounds in Dar-Fur j the viverra ichneumon, uirns, and almoft all 
the fpecies of lizard are alfo feen there¬ 
of ferpents, the coluber haye of Egypt, the coluber vipera, and the anguis Colu- 
brina, were the only ones I law: and no more than one or two of each ; though it 
was reprefented to me that in foine places they are numerous. The Furians have not 
the art of charming them, like the Egyptians and Indians. I expofed myfeif to much 
ridicule by collecting a number of chameleons in my apartment, to obferve their 
character and changes ; the people there think them impure, and relate many foolifli 
{lories concerning them. 

A great number of InfeCts and reptiles, which I had taken care to conferve, accident 
has deprived me of, and I cannot now furnifh a catalogue. The fcorpion is {mall, of 
a brown hue, and his venom not extremely violent. The natives cure the fling by 
immediately applying to the part a broiled onion, which is renewed till the pain 
fublides. 

The white ant, or termites, is found in vail numbers, and is exceedingly dellruCtive, 
eating through every thing within its reach, whether vegetables, cloth, leather, paper, 
provifions, &c. A bull's hide, if not newly covered with tar, is no defence againft 
it. The apis mellifera (common bee) abounds ; but they have no hives, and the wild 
honey is commonly of a dark colour, and unpleafant tafte. I have obferved a beetle, 
not very large, which is characterized by burying its eggs in a fmall ball of horfe’s or 
other dung, and then rolling the ball from place to place in the fand or clay, till it 
attains a fize greatly exceeding that of the animal itfelf. Great quantities of cochineal 
are vifible; which, if the natives, or the Egyptians who vifit them, had any reflection 
or fpirit, it might be thought would be applied to feme ufeful purpofe. 

The loculi of Arabia, gryllus, is very common, and is frequently roalted and eaten, 
particularly by the Haves. The fcarabeus ceratonfe ; the culex Egypti, namus in Ar. 
(mofquito), is particularly vexatious in the rainy feaibn. 

Metals and Minerals. 

OF metals, the number found in the diftrid known to me, is fmall. But in its 
neighbourhood, to the fouth and well, if I have been rightly informed, almofl: all 
defcriptions are to be met with. The copper brought by the merchants from the ter¬ 
ritories of certain idolatrous tribes bordering on Fur, is of the finelt quality, in colour 
refembling that of China, and appears to contain a portion of zink, being of the fame 
pale hue. The large rings into which it is formed (of ten or twelve pounds weight 
each) are very malleable: of the ore I never was able to procure a fpecimen. Iron is 
to be found in abundance, and the Pagan negroes, on whom the Mohammedans loot 
with contempt, are the artifls that extraCl it from the ore ; an art of which the former, 
as far as I have feen, are ignorant. Though their iron, through the llupidity of the 
inhabitants, never acquire the more ufeful character of Heel, its effeCts in the form of 
knives and javelins are yet commenfurate with the malign difpofitions of mankind. 
And though foft and perilhable, with increafed trouble in renewing the edge, the tools 
formed of it anfwer all the purpofes of their rude workmanlhip. 

r l he method by which I obferved a workman fupply the defeCt of a furnace for fufino- 
metals appeared worth noticing. He had a leathern bag, which, on compreffion, forced 
the air through a wooden pipe for bellows, and placed over the fire, made in a fmall 
hole in the earth, the remains of a water jar, with which Ample apparatus the efleft 
was rapid and not inconfiderable. 


Silver, 
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Silver, lead, and tin, I have never heard mentioned here, but as coming from 
Egypt. Of gold, in the countries to the eaft and weft, the fupply is abundant. Little 
comes to Dar-Fur, except by accident. What is produced in the weft reaches the 
northern markets by means of other caravans. The monarch occafionally obtains a 
f nail quantity for his own ufe from the eaft. 

Alabafter, and various kinds of marble exift: within the limits of Fur. The rocks 
chiefly confift of grey granite, but of ftone adapted to building, or convertible into 
lime, either there is none, or the quantity muft be extremely final!. The granite ferves 
for hand-mills without being cut, for the metal of which their tools are compofed is too 
foft to be employed for that purpofe. 

Foffile fait is common within a certain diftrid ; and there is a fufficient fupply of 
nitre, of which however no ufe is made. A quantity of fulphur is brought by the 
Arabs, who feed oxen (bukkara) from the fouth and weft. But of the place where 
it is found I have heard no defcription. It muft alfo exift on the mountain called Gebel 
Marra; as it is related there are hot fprings there, which animals, particularly 
birds, are obferved not to approach ; this, if true, may be the efl'ed of fulphureous. 
vapours. 

Plants. 

THOUGH my refidence in Dar-Fur was fo much protracted, 1 feel myfelf able to- 
furnifli only a very imperfed catalogue of its vegetable produdions. Thefe are to 
be fought chiefly in the diftridst o the fouth, where water abounds, and where the 
extreme reftraint under which I found myfelf prevented me from feeking them. 

During feven or eight months in the year the whole furface of the earth to the north 
is dried up by the fun, and the minute plants which fpiing and flourifh during the 
Harif *, are mingled in the general marcefcence, as foon as that feafon is palled, Even 
the trees, whofe fibres pierce more deeply into the fubftance of their parent foil, lofe the 
diftindive marks of their proper foliage, and exhibit to the diftant obferver only the 
ibarp outline of their groffer ramifications. 

Of the trees which lhade our forefts or adorn our gardens in Europe, very few 
exift in Dar-Fur. The charaderiftic marks of thofe fpecies which moft abound there, 
are their fharp thorns, and the folid and unperilhable quality of their fubftance. i. The 
tamarind is not very common in the quarter I frequented ; but thole which were 
vifible to me were of great height and bulk, and bore a copious fupply of fruit. 

2. The plane, platanus Orientalis, Dckib, is found, but feems rather to have been 
brought from Egypt, than indigenous. 

3. Sycamore of Egypt, ficus Sycomorus, Gimmeiz , a few near Cobbe; faid to 
be much more common to the fouth ward. I did not obferve that it produced any 
fruit. 

4. Nebbek Ar." paliurus Athenasi. Of this there are two fpecies in Dar-Fur. They 
term the large!! Nehbek-el-arab. There is a difference in their fruit, as well as in 
their external appearance. The one is a buffi, with leaves of dark green, not very 
different from thofe of the ivy, but much thinner. It appeared to be the fame I had 
feen in the gardens of Alexandria. The other a tree growing to confiderable fize, 
but having both the leaves and fruit frnaller, and the fruit of darker colour, and feme* 
what different flavour; both of them equally thorny. The natives eat the fruit frelh 
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or dry, for it dries on the tree, and fo remains great part of the winter months. In 
that (late it is formed into a pafte of not unpleafant flavour, and is a portable provilion 
on journies. 

5. Heglig or HejUj, Ar. This tree is about the fame fize as the one laft mentioned, 
and is faid to be a native of Arabia, though I have feen it only in Fur. The leaf is 
fmall, and the fruit it bears is of an oblong form, about the fize of a date, colour 
brown, tinftured with orange, dry, and of a vifcous quality. The nucleus is large in 
proportion to the fruit, which adheres to it with great tenacity. This is alfo formed 
into a pafte, but of no agreeable flavour. It is however eaten by the Arabs, and by 
fome efteemed efficacious as a remedy for certain difeafes. It leems a flight diuretic. 
The wood is hard, and of a yellow ifli colour ; it grows in great abundance, and is 
very thorny. This, together with the nebbek, chiefly furnifli thorns for the fences. 

6. Enneb, a fmall tree, to the fruit of which they have given the name of grapes. 
It bears leaves of light green hue, and the fruit, which is of a purple colour, is attached 
not in bunches, but fingly to the ftnaller branches, and interfperi'ed among the leaves. 
The internal ftrufture of the fruit is not very unlike the grape, which it alio refembles 
in fize, but the pulp is of a red hue, and the tafte is ftrongly aftringent. 

7. Shaw , Ar. a flirub about the fize of the arbutus, having like it, a leaf of ftrong 
texture, of oval form, pale green, wider at the lower and narrower at the upper ex¬ 
tremity than the arbutus. The leaf has the pungency and very much the tafte of 
muftard. 'I his flirub I faw chiefly in Wadi Shaw, a place we palled in going and 
returning, between Sweini and Bir-el-malha. The natives cut oft the finaller branches 
which they ufe to rub their teeth, alleging that the acrid juice of this plant has the pro¬ 
perty of whitening them. 

From an exaft correfpondence as to the place of its growth, viz. near the fait 
fprings, the camels not eating it, and fome other circumftances, I take this to be 
the Rack of Bruce, vol. v. p. 44, though unable to recognize it in the figure there 
given. 

8. Ceratonia Siliqua, Chareb. 

^ 9. Solanum fanftum, nightihade, Beidinjan or Mdlngan , brought originally from 
Egypt, and ufed for food. 

10. El Henne , from Egypt, growing into ufe. 

1 j. Sopbar , Ax. Caflia iophera, wild fenna, native, and grows in plenty after the rains. 

12. Sibitj Mimofa Nilotica, in great quantity. It is from this tree, which is alfo 
called Seid/, that the gum brought to Egypt by the caravans, is chiefly gathered. There 
are alfo found the trees called by Bruce Ergett Dimmo, and Ergeit-el-Kurun^ and the 
Farck, Bauhinia Acuminata of the fame writer. 

13. A kind of legumen called Ful, bean. It is not much ufed for food, but as an orna¬ 
ment by the women, being ftrung in the form of beads when quite dry, at which time 
it is very hard. It is alfo ufed as a weight of four or five grains. 

14. A beautiful legumen of a fear let colour, with a black fpot at the point of attach¬ 
ment to its cyft. It is called in Dar-Fur Shujh; is about the fize of a fmall pea, hard 
and polilhed, grows on a plant refembling tares, is ftrung and ufed as an ornament by 
the women. 


1 ?* common onion, Allium cepe, Bajfal, Ar. is abundantly ftmplied in Dar-Fur, 
but inferior in fize, tafte, and colour, to that of Egypt, 

16. Garlick, Allium fativum, Tii?n, Ar. cultivated and ufed for food. 

11 1 7 - Water-melon, Cucurbita, cltrullus, Buitfik, Ar. This grows wild over almoft 
all the cu.tivable lands, and ripens as the corn is removed. In this ftate it does not 
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attain a large fize. The in fide is of a pale hue, and has little flavour. As it ripens, 
the camels, afies, &c. -are turned to feed on it, and it is faid to fatten them. The 
feeds, as they grow blackifh, are collected to make a kind of tar, Kuirdtt. Thofe 
plants of the melon which receive artificial culture grow to a large fize, and are of 
exquifite flavour. 

18. Common melon, Cucumis melo, Kawun , Ar. is occafionally cultivated, but 
rarely brought to perfection. 

19. Cucumbers, Cucumis fativus, Cheiar , Ar. of which the jekbs have introduced 
the culture, as well as of the preceding. 

20. Gourd, Cucurbita Lagenaria, Karra, Ar. This ferves for drinking-veffels and 
other purpofes. It is found in abundance. When frefh, it is ufed for food, and being 
properly dreffed wirh meat is very palatable. Grows to" a large fize. 

ai. Ccelocynthis, Ha tidal, Ar. very common. 

22. Momordica Elaterium, Adjur , Ar. alfo very common. 

23. UJhar. This plant abounds fo much as to cover whole plains. No other ufe is 
made of it than to fpread its branches and leaves under mats and goods, which it is faid 
guards them from the Termis or white ant, 

24. Nightfliade, Solanum foliis hirfutis, Enneb-eUdib. 

25. Hemp, Cannabis vulgaris, Hajhtjh, Ar. is now become an article of regular cul¬ 
ture, being ufed in various ways as an aphrodifiac, and in different proportion as a 
narcotic. Hajhtjh is a general name for green herbs, but chiefly appropriated to 
this: it is chewed in its crude ftate, inhaled by means of a pipe, or formed, with 
other ingredients, into an eleCtuary, maijun. In Egypt the confumprion of this article 
is much greater than in Dar-Fur, but the beft is that of Antioch in Syria. 

26. Rice, Oryza, Oruzz, Ar. is brought in finall quantities by the wandering Arabs, 
who find it growing wild in the places they frequent. It is little ufed or efteemed, and 
indeed has no quality to recommend it. 

27. Cayenne pepper, chetti or Tchetti, in the language of the country, is extremely 
common in one diftrift, whence it is difperfed over the country and ufed with food. 

28. Kidney-bean, Lubi, Ar. 

29. Meluchia. 

30. BamSa, in great abundance. 

31. A plant of the fame fize with the Meluchia, of very dark green, ftrong fmell 
and tafte. It grows in great quantity, and with the natives forms a principal article of 
food. They call it CoweL 

32. Sefamum, Simfm , Ar. From this an oil is extracted. It is alfo bruifed in a 
mortar, and mixed with the food, It is even ufed by the great to fatten their horfes. 

33. M[ahreik^ and Dokn? the holcus dochna, of Fetfkal? as has been already men¬ 
tioned, are the bafis of their provifion, but chiefly the latter. 

34. Tobacco is produced in abundance in Fertit and Dar Fungaro. It feems to be 
unqueftkmably of native growth. 

CHAP* V.—Government—Hijiory — Agriculture, fcfc. — Population—Building — Man- 
tiers and CuJIqths—R evenue Articles of Commerce? 

Government. 

THE magiftracy of one, which feems tacitly, if it be not exprefsly favoured by the 
difpenfation of Mohammed, as in moll other countries profefling that religion, prevails 
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in Dar-Fur. The monarch indeed can do nothing contrary to the Koran, but he may 
do more than the laws eftablilhed thereon will authorife: and as there is no council to 
comrol or even to affift him, his power may well be termed defpotic. He fpeaks in 
public of the foil and its productions as his perfonal property, and of the people as little 
elfe than his Saves. 

When manifeft injuftice appears in his decifions, the Fukkara, or ecclefiaftics, ex- 
prefs their fentiments with feme boldnefs, but their oppofition is without any appropri¬ 
ate object, and confequently its effects are inconfiderable. All the monarch fears is a 
general alienation of the minds of the troops, who may at their will ’ raife another, as 
enterprifing and unprincipled as himfelf, to the fame envied fuperiority. 

His power in the provinces is delegated to officers who poffefs an authority equally 
arbitrary. In thofe diftrids, which have always or for a long time formed an integral 
part of the empire, thefe officers are generally called meleks. In fuch as have been 
lately conquered, or perhaps, more properly, have been annexed to the dominion of 
the Sultan, under certain ftipulations, the chief is fuffered to retain the title of Sultan, 
yet is tributary to and receives his appointment from the Sultan of Fur. 

In this country, on the death of the monarch, the title defcends of right to the old eft 
of his fons : and in default of heirs male, as well as during the minority of thofe heirs, 
to his brother. But under various pretences this received rule of fucceffion is fre¬ 
quently infringed. The fon is faid to be too young, or the late monarch to have 
obtained the government by unjuft means; and, at length, the pretenfions of thofe 
who have any apparent claim to the regal authority, are to be decided by war, and 
become the prize of the ftrongeft. 

_ It was tn this manner that the prefent Sultan gained pofTeffion of the Imperial dig¬ 
nity. A preceding monarch, named Bokar, had three fons, Mohammed, furnamed 
Teraub. el-Chalife, and Abd-el-rachman. Teraub the eldeft (which cognomen was 
acquired by the habit of rolling in the dull: when a child) firft obtained the govern¬ 
ment. He is faid to have ruled thirty-two lunar years, one of the fongeft reigns re¬ 
membered in the hiftory of the country. The fons he left at his death beingall young, 
the fecond brother, under pretence that none of them was old enough to reign, which 
was far from being the fail, and in fome degree favoured by the troops for the gene¬ 
rality by which he was eminently diftinguilhed, under the title of chalife, vicegerent 
of the realm, affumed the reigns of government. His reign was of fliort duration, 
and cuaracterifed by nothing but violence and rapine. He had been only a fhort time 
feated on the throne, when a difcontented party joining with the people of Kordofan, 
in a war with whom his brother Teraub had periflied, found employment for him in 
that quarter.^ Abd-el-rachman, who, during the life of his brother, had affumed the 
title of Faquir, and apparently devoted himfelf to religion, was then in Kordofan. He 
took advantage of the firuation of the chalife, and the increafing difcontent of the fol- 
diery, to get himfelf appointed their leader. Returning towards Fur, he met his brother 
in the field, and they came to an engagement, which, whether by the prowefe of Abd- 
el-rachman, or the perfidy of the other’s adherents, is unknown, was decided in favour 
of the former. The chalife was wounded ; and while one of his fons paired the blows 
that were aimed at his life, they perifhed together, covered with wounds. The children 
of i eraub, the rightful heirs, were in the mean time forgotten, and are now wandering 
about, fcraping a miferable fubfiftence from the parfimonious alms of their ufurping 
uncle. Abd-el-rachman thought fit to facrifice but one of them, who being of mature 
age, and, according to general report, endowed with talents greater than the reft, was 
the chief object of his fufpicion and his fears, 
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The ufurper, after the viftory, found himfelf in peaceable poffeffioa of the throne j 
yet judging it right to maintain for a time the fiiew of moderation and felf-denial, he 
employed that diffimulation for which his countrymen are famous, in perfuading them 
that his affe£Hons were fixed on the bleffings of futurity, and that he was indifferent 
to the fplendour of empire. He refufed even to fee the treafures of his deceafed 
brother, in gold, ilaves, &c. and as he entered the interior of the palace, drew the 
folds of his turban over his eyes, faying the temptation was too great for him, and in- 
vocating the Supreme Being to preferve him from its effe&s, For a certain time too 
he confined himfelf to the poffeffion of four wives (free women) allowed by the law of 
the Prophet. At length, finding his claim unqueftioned, and his authority firmly 
eftablifhed, the veil of fanftity, now no longer neceffary, was thrown afide, and ambition 
and avarice appeared without difguife. He now waftes whole days in mifanthropie 
folitude, gazing in itupid admiration on heaps of coftly apparel, and an endlefs train of 
flaves and camels, and revels in the fubmilfive charms of near two hundred free women. 
Abd-el-rachman affumed the Imperial dignity in the year of the Hejira 1202, of the 
Chriftian sera 1787. The difcontent of the people however, and particularly of the 
foldiery, in confequence of the feverity of his regulations, and his perfonal avarice, were 
(1795) ver y muc h increasing, which made me imagine his reign would not be long, 

Htjiory* 

MOHAMMED Teraub, already mentioned, was preceded by a King named Abd- 
el-Cafim; Abd-el-Cafim by Bokar \ Bokar by Omar. Some of the earlier Kings are 
yet fpoken of under the names of Solyman, Mohammed, &c. But as the people of 
the country poffefs no written documents, I found thofe of whom I enquired often at 
variance, both with regard to the genealogy and the fuccefllon of their monarcfts. In 
all countries thefe are points of fniall import $ but efpecially in one of which fo few 
particulars are known to us. It may yet be remarked, that they commonly mention 
the reign of Solyman, as the epocha when Iflamifm began to prevail in the country. 
Defcribing this Sultan, at the fame time, as of the Dageou race, which fwayed the 
fceptre long before that of Fur became powerful, Circumftances have inclined me to 
believe, that the reign of this prince muff have been from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

On what the natives relate of their early hiflory, little dependence can be placed : 
but it feems that the Dageou race came originally from the north, having been expelled 
from that part of Africa now, nominally at leaft, under the dominion of Tunis ** 

Harve/t, Foody E^V. 

IN that part of the country where I refided are found neither lakes, rivers, marfhes, 
nor any other appearance of water but the wells which are dug for domefiic con- 
fumption, except during the rainy feafon. At that period torrents, of greater or lefe 
dimenfions, interfefl the country in all directions. The rainy feafon laftsfrom before the 
middle'of June to the middle or end of September. This feafon is called Banff* 

* I remember to have borrowed, while at Damafcus, a fmall quarto volume, written in eafy Arabic, 
without either title or conciufion, which contained a kind of hiflory of the progrefs of the ( afbab ) early 
propagators of Mohammedifm, and which enumerated, if I miflake not, a tribe under the denomination of 
Fur ^5. among their adversaries, after the taking of Bahnefe in Middle Egypt, and their consequent 
mvahon of the more fouthern provinces, 

4 If but a fmall quantity of rain fall, the agricultors are reduced to great diftrefs j and it happened* 
about fevea years before my arrival, that many people were obliged to eat the young branches of trees 
pounded in a mortar. 

I have 
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I have obferved that the rain, which is generally very heavy, and accompanied with 
lightning, falls inoft frequently from three P. M. till midnight. 

The changes of the wind are not periodical but inftantaneous. It is with a foutherly 
wind that the greateft heat prevails; and with a fouth-eaft that the greatell quantity 
of rain falls. When the breeze is from the north or north-weft, it is moft refrefhing, 
hut does not generally continue long in that quarter. The hot and opprefiive winds 
which fill the air with thick dull blow conftantly from the fouth. 

One day, while I was fitting in the market-place at Cobbe, I obferved a Angular 
appearance in the air, which foon difcovered itfelf to be a column of fand, raifed from 
the deferc by a whirlwind. It was apparently about a mile and a half diftanr, and 
continued about eight minutes ; this phenomenon had nothing of the tremendous 
appearance of the columns of fand defcribed by Bruce as riling between Affuan and 
Chendi, being merely a light cloud of fand. 

The liarveft is conducted in a very Ample manner. The women and Haves of the 
proprietor are employed to break off the ears with their hands, leaving the ftraw Hand¬ 
ing, which is afterwards applied to buildings and various other ufeful purpofes. They 
then accumulate them in bafkets, and carry them away on their heads. When threftted, 
which is awkardly and incompletely performed, they expofe the grain to the fun till it 
become quite dry j after this an hole in the earth is prepared, the bottom and Ades 
of which are covered with chaff to exclude the vermin. This cavity or magazine is 
filled with grain, which is then covered with chaff, and afterwards with earth. In this 
way the maize is preferved tolerably well. In ufing it for food, they grind it, and boil 
it in the form of polenta, which is eaten either with frelh or four milk, or ftifl more 
frequently with a fauce made of dried meat pounded in a mortar, and boiled with 
onions, &c. The Furians ufe little butter; with the Egyptians and Arabs it is an 
article in great requeft. There is alfo another fauce which the poorer people ufe and 
highly relilh: it is compofed of an herb called cowel or cawel, of a tafte in part acefcent 
and in part bitter, and generally difagreeable to ftrangers. 

As a i'ubftitute for bread, cakes of the fame material are alfo baked on a finooth 
fubltance prepared for the purpofe, which are extremely thin, and if dexteroully pre¬ 
pared not unpalatable. Thefe are called kiffery (fragments or feCtions); they are alfo 
eaten with the fauce above mentioned, or with milk, or Amply water; and in whatever 
form the grain be ufed, the rich caufe it to be fermented before it be reduced to flour, 
which gives it a very agreeable tafte. They alfo make no heAtation in eating the dokn 
raw, but moiftened with water, without either grinding or the operation of fire. 

The Sultan here does not feem wholly inattentive to that important objeft, agricul¬ 
ture. Neverthelefs, it may be efteemed rather a blind compliance with ancient cuf- 
tom, than individual public fpirit, in which has originated a practice adopted by him, 
in itfelf fufficiently laudable, A ace other of his regulations by no means conduce to the 
fame end. 

At the beginning of the harif, or wet feafon, which is alfo the moment for fowing 
the corn, the King goes out with his meleks and the reft of his train, and white the 
people are employed in turning up the ground and fowing the feed, he alfo makes 
Several holes with his own hand., The fame cuftom, it is faid, obtains in Bornou, and 
other countries in this part of Africa. It calls to the mind a practice of the Egyptian 
Kings, mentioned by Herodotus. "Whether this ufage be antecedent to the intro¬ 
duction ^of Mohammedifm into the country, I know not j but as it is attended with no 
fuperftitious obfervance, it would rather feem to belong to that creed. 
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Population. 

THE number of inhabitants in a country in fo rude a ftate as this is at prefent, it 
mud neceffarily be extremely difficult to compute with preeifion. Puffibly the levies 
for war may furnifh fome criterion. The Sultan, for about two years, had been en¬ 
gaged in a very ferious war with the ufurper of Kordofan. The original levies for this 
war T have under flood confided of about two thoufand men. Continual reinforce¬ 
ments have been fent, which may be fuppofed to amount to more than half that 
number. At prefent the army does not contain more than two thoufand, great 
numbers of them having been taken off by the fmall-pox, and other caufes. Even 
this number is very much miffed, and the army is ftill fpoken of as a very lar'ge one. 
It feems to me from this and other confederations, that the number of fouls within the 
empire cannot much exceed two hundred thoufand. Cobbe is one of their moll po¬ 
pulous towns; yet from the bed computation I have been able to make, knowing the 
number of inhabitants in the greater part of the houfes, I cannot periuade myfelf that 
the total amount of both fexes, including flaves, much exceeds fix thoufand. Of thefe 
the greater proportion are flaves. 

The houfes are feparated from each other by wide intervals, as each man choofes 
for building the fpot neared to the ground he cultivates; fo that in an extent of 
about two miles on a line, not much more than one hundred diftind inclofures, properly 
to be termed houfes, are vifible. The number of villages is confiderable; but a few 
hundred fouls form the fuin of the larged. There are only eight or ten towns of 
great population. 

The people of Dar-Fur are divided into thofe from the river, of whom I have 
already fpoken, fome few from the weft, who are either Fukkara, or come for the 
purpofes of trade. Arabs, who are very numerous, and fome of whom are eftablifhed 
in the country, and cannot quit it; they are of many different tribes, but the greater 
number are thofe who lead a wandering kind of life on the frontiers, and breed camels, 
oxen, and horfes. Yet they are not, for the mod: part, in fuch a date of dependence 
as always to contribute effectually to the ftrength of the monarch in war, or to his 
fupplies in peace. Thefe are Mahtnid, the Mahrea, the bem-Fefara, the beni-Gerar, and 
feveral others vvhofe names I do not recoiled. After the Arabs come the people of 
Zeghawa, which once formed a diftind kingdom, whofe chief went to the field with a 
thoufand horfemen, as it is faid, from among his own fubjeds. The Zeghawa fpeak a 
different dialed from the people of Fur. We mud then enumerate the people of Bego 
or Dageou, who are now fubjed to the crown of Fur, but are a didind tribe, which 
formerly ruled the country. Kordofan, which is now fubjed to Ffir, and a number of 
other fmaller kingdoms, as Dar Berti, &c. Dar Ft ugna has a King, who is however 
dependent, but more on Bergoo than on Ffir. What are the numbers of each is very 
difficult to fay, as there are few or no data whence any thing fatisfadory can be 
deduced. 

Building. 

THIS art, in which more refined nations difplay fo much ingenuity, and confume fo 
much of their property, is here limited by the neceffity that produced it. A light 
roof flickers the Furian from the fun and rain, and he fears not to be crulhed by the 
mafs which he has raifed for his fecurity. The conflagration may defolate his abode, 
but his foul is not appalled, for he has raifed no monument of vanity to become its 
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prey. The walls, wherever that materia! is to be procured, are built of clay; and 
the people of higher rank cover them with a kind of plafter, and colour them white, 
red, and black. The apartments are of three kinds, one is called a donga, which is a 
cube commonly formed in the proportion of twenty feet by twelve. The four walls 
are covered with a flat roof confiding of light beams laid horizontally from fide to 
fide; over this is fpread a ftratum of ufliar, or fome other light wood, or, by thofe who 
can afford the expenie, courfe mats a quantity of dried horfe’s or camel’s dung is 
laid over this j and the whole is finilhed with a ftrong and fmooth coating of clay. 
They contrive to give the roof a flight obliquity, making fpouts to carry off the 
water. The roof thus conftruCted is a tolerable protection from the rain, and the 
whole building is in a certain degree fecure from robbers, and the other inconveni¬ 
ences which are there to be expeCted. The donga is provided with a door, confifting 
of a Angle plank, hewn with the axe, as the plane and faw are equally unknown. It 
is feeured by a padlock, and thus conftitutes the repofitory of all their property. The 
next is called a koumak, which is ufually fomewhat larger than the donga, differing 
from it in being without a door, and having no other roof than thatch, fhelving like 
that of our bams, compofed of kaffob, the ftraw of the maize, and fupported by light 
rafters. This however is cooler in fummer than the more clofely covered buildings, 
and is appropriated to receiving company, and fleeping. The women are commonly 
lodged, and drefs their food in another apartment of the fame kind as the laft, but 
round, and from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter; this is called fukteia. The walls 
of the donga are often about twelve or fifteen feet high; thole of the other buildings 
feldom exceed-feven or eight, but this depends on the tafte of the owner. The floor 
of each, by perfons who are attentive to neatnefs, is covered with clean fand, which 
is changed as occafion requires. An houfe in which there are two dongas, two kour- 
naks, and two fukteias, is confidered as a large and commodious one, fitted to the 
ufe of merchants of the firft order. A rufekuba (fhed) is frequently added, which is 
no more than a place fhehered from the fun, "where a company fit and converfe in the 
open air. The interior fence of the houfe is commonly a wall of clay. The exterior 
univerfally a thick hedge, confifting of dried branches of acacia and other thorny trees, 
which fecures the cattle, and prevents the flaves from efcaping j but which, as it takes 
no root, is never green, and has rather a gloomy afpeft. The materials of the village 
houfes require no particular defeription ; they are commonly of the form of the fukteia, 
when they rife above the appellation of hut, but the fubftance is the ftraw of the maize, 
or fome other equally coarle and infecure. Tents are not ufed, except by the rneleks 
and great men, and thefe are ill-conft ruffed. In time of war materials to conftruff huts 
are found by the foldiers, and applied without great difficulty; and the farcina belli 
of each man is a light mat adapted to the fize of his body. 

Manners. 

THE troops of the country are not famed for {kill, courage, or perfeverance. In 
their campaigns much reliance is placed on the Arabs who accompany them, and who 
are properly tributaries rather than fubjefts of the Sultan. One energy of barbarifm 
they indeed poffefs, in common with other favages, that of being able to endure hunger 
and thirft; but in this particular they have no advantage over their neighbours. On 
the journey, a man whom I hadobferved travelling on foot with the caravan, but un¬ 
connected with any perfon, afked me for bread. “ How long have you been without 
it. laid I. “Two days,” was the reply. “And how long without water?” “I 
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drank water laft night.” This was at fun-fet, after we had been marching all day in 
the heat of the fun, and we had yet fix hours to reach the well. In their perfons the 
Furians are not remarkable for cieanlinefs. Though obferving as Mohammedans all 
the fuperftitious formalities of prayer, their hair is rarely combed, or their bodies com¬ 
pletely walhed. The hair of the pubes and axillse it is ufual to exterminate; but they 
know not the ufe of foap; fo that with them polilhing the Ikin with unguents holds the 
place of perfect ablutions and real purity. A kind of farinaceous pafte is however 
prepared, which being applied with butter to the Ikin, and rubbed continually till it 
become dry, not only improves its appearance, but removes from it accidental 
fordes, and ftill more the effeft of continued tranfpiration, which, as there are no b^ths 
in the country, is a confideration of fome importance. The female flaves are dexterous 
in the application of it, and to undergo this operation is one of the refinements of 
African fenfuality. Their intervals of labour and reft are fixed by no eftabiifhed rule, 
but governed by inclination or perfonal convenience. Their fatigues are often renewed 
under the opprellive influence of the meridian fun, and in fome diftrich their nightly 
flumbers are interrupted by the dread of robbers, in others by the mufquitoes and other 
inconveniences of the climate. 

An inveterate animofity feems to exift between the natives of Fur and thofe of Kor- 
dofan. From converfations with both parties I have underftood that there have been 
alrnoft continual wars between the two countries as far as the memory of individuals 
extends. One of the caufes of this hoftility appears to be their relative pofition; the 
latter lying in the road between Dar-Fur and Setmaar, which is confidered as the moft 
practicable, though not the direft communication between the former and Mekka- 
Nor can caravans pafs from Suakem to Fur, as appears, but by the permiflion of the 
governors of Kordofan. The jealoufy of trade therefore is in part the origin of their 

unvaried and implacable animofity. _ _ , . 

Nothing refembling current coin is found in Soudan, unleis it be certain fmall tin 
rings, the value of which is in fome degree arbitrary, and which alone obtains at El 
Faflier. In that place they ferve as the medium of exchange for fmall articles, for 
which in others are received beads, fait, &c. Thefe rings are made of fo many various 
fixes, that I have known fometimes twelve, fomedmes one hundred and forty of thena, 
pals for a given quantity and quality of cotton cloth. The Auftrtan dollars, and other 
filver coins, brought from Egypt, are all fold for ornaments for the women, and fome 
little profit attends the fale of them, but the ufe of them in drefs is far from general. 

Gold not being found within the limits of Fur, is feldom feen in the market; when 
it appears there, it is in the form of rings of about one-fourth of an ounce weight each, 
in which ftate it comes from Sennaar. The Egyptian mahbub, or other ftamped 
money, none will receive but the people of that country. The other articles chiefly 
current, are fuch as belong to their drefs, as cotton cloths, beads, amber, kohhel, rhea, 
and on the other hand, oxen, camels, and flaves. 

The difpofition of the people of Ffir has appeared to me more cheerful than that of 
the Egyptians j and that gravity and reierve which the precepts of Mohammedifin 
infprre, and the praftice of the greater number of its profetfors countenances and even 
requires, feems by no means as yet to fit eafy on them. A government perfeftly 
defpotic, and at this time not ill adminiftered, as far as relates to the manners of the 
people, yet forms no adequate reftraint to their violent pafiions *. Prone to inebriation, 

• The inhabitants of. a village called Bernoo, having quarrelled with thofe of another hamlet, and fome 
having been killed on both Tides, all the property of both villages was forfeited to the King, the inhabitant* 
being abanijpiisd to poverty, „ . 
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but unprovided with materials or ingenuity to prepare any other fermented liquor than 
buza, with this alone their convivial exceffes are committed. But though the Sultan 
hath juft publifhed an ordinance (March 1795, forbidding the ufe of that liquor undei 
pain of death, the plurality, though lefs.publicly than before, llill indulge thetnlelves m 
it. A company often fits from fun-rife to Wet drinking and converting, till a Angle 
man fomeumes carries off near two gallons of that liquor. 1 he buza has however 
a diuretic and diaphoretic tendency, which precludes any danger from thele 
cxccdf. 1 ?* 

In this country dancing is pradifed by the men as well as the women, and they often 
dance promifcuoufly. Each tribe feems to have its appropriate dance: that of Ffir is 
called Secondari, that of Bukkara Bendala. Some are grave, others lafcivious, but 
conftfting rather of violent efforts-than of graceful motions. Such is their fondnefs for 
this amufemenr, that the Haves dance in fetters to the mufic of a little drum; and, what 
I have rarely feen in Africa or the eaft, the time is marked by means of a long flick 
held by two, while others beat the cadence with Ihort batons. 

They ufe the games of tab-u-duk and drh-wa-talaite , defcribed by Niebuhr, 
which however appear not indigenous, but to have been borrowed of the Arabs. 

The vices of thieving, lying, and cheating in bargains, with all others nearly or 
remotely allied to them, as often happen among a people under the fame circumflances, 
are here almoft univerfal. No property, whether confiderable or trifling, is fafe out 
of the fight of the owner, nor indeed fcarcely in it, unlefs he be flronger than the 
thief. In buying and felling the parent glories in deceiving the fon, and the fon the 
parent; and God and the Prophet are hourly invocated, to give colour to the molt 
palpable frauds and falfehoods. 

The privilege of polygamy, which, as is well known, belongs to their religion, the 
people of Soudan pufh to the extreme. At this circumftance the Muffelmans of 
Egypt, with whom I have converfed on the fubjeri, affeft to be much fcandalized: for 
whereas, by their law they are allowed four free women, and as many Haves as they 
can conveniently maintain, the Furians take both free women and Haves without any 
limitation. The Sultan has more than an hundred, free women, and many of the 
Meleks have from twenty to thirty. Teraub, a late king, contented himfelf with about 
five hundred females as a light travelling equipage in his wars in Kordofan, and left as 
many more in his palace. This may feem ridiculous, but when it is recollected that they 
had corn to grind, water to fetch, food to drefs,and all menial offices to perform for feveral 
hundred individuals, and that thefe females (excepting thofe who are reputed Serrari , 
concubines of the monarch) travel on foot, and even carry utenfils, &c. on their heads, 
employment for this immenfe retinue may be imagined, without attributing to the 
Sultan more libidinous propenfities than belong to others of the fame rank and 
ftation. 

This people exceeds in indulgences with women, and pays little regard to reftraint 
or decency. The form of the houfes already defcribed fecures .no great fecrecy to 
what is carried on within them, yet even the concealment which is thus offered, is not 
always fought. The ffiade of a tree, or long grafs, is the foie temple required for the 
facrifices to the primaeval deity. In the courfe of licentious, indulgence father and 
daughter, fon and mother are fometimes mingled. The relations of brother and fitter 
are exchanged for clofer intercourfe; and in the adjoining ftate, (Bergoo,) the example 
of the monarch countenances the infraction of a pofitive precept, as well of IflamiTm, 
as of the other rules of faith, which have taken their tinCture from the Mofaic difpen- 
fation. 
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But however unbridled their appetites in other refpe£ts may be* p&derafty, fo com- 
mon in Afia and the North of Africa, is in Soudan little known or pri&ifed. The 
fituation, character, and treatment of women is not exactly fimilar, either to that 
which marks the manners of Afia, and other parts of Africa, or to that which is 
eftablilhed in Europe. In contradiftinfHon to the women of Egypt, in Soudan* when 
a ftranger enters the houfe, one of the more modeft indeed retires, but (lie is contented 
to retire to a fmall diftance, and pafles and repaffes executing the bufmefs of the houfe 
in the prefence of the men. In Egypt, a veil is invariably the guardian of real or 
affected modefty. In Dar-Fdr none attempt to conceal their faces but the wives of the 
great, whofe rank demands fome affectation of decency — who from fatiety of indul¬ 
gence become coquets, or whofe vanity induces them to expert that concealment will 
enfnare the inexperienced with the hope of youth which has ceafed to recommend 
them, or beauty by which they could never boaft to be adorned. The middle and 
inferior rank are always contended with the flight covering of a cotton cloth, wrapped 
round the waift, and occafionally another of the fame form, materials, and fize, and 
equally loofe, artlefsly thrown over the fhoulders* They never eat with the men, but 
Ihew no hefitation at being prefent when the men eat and drink. The mod modeft of 
them will enter the houfe, not only of a man and a ftranger, but of the traders of 
Egypt, and make their bargains at leifure. On fuch occafions, any indelicate freedom 
on the part of the merchant is treated with peculiar indulgence. The huiband is by no 
means remarkable for jealoufy, and provided he have reafon to fuppofe that his com- 
plaifance will be attended with any folid advantage, will readily yield his place to a 
ftranger. Nothing can fiiock the feelings of an Egyptian more than to fee his wife in 
converfatbn with .another man in public. For fimilar conduct, individuals of that 
nation have been known to inflift the laft punifhment, A liberty of this kind has no 
fuch effect on a Furian. 

4 

Defendii numerus^ jundlaque in umbone phalanges* 

The univerfality of the practice prevents its being efteemed either criminal or 
fhameful. 

Some of the mod laborious domeftic offices in this country are executed by women. 
They not only prepare the foil and fow the com, but affift in gathering it* They alone 
too are engaged in the bufinefs of grinding and converting it into bread. They not 
only prepare the food, in which (contrary to the pra&ice of the Arabs) it is efteemed 
difgracefui for a man to occupy himfelf, but fetch water, wafh the apparel, and cleanfe 
the apartments* Even the clay buildings, which have been mentioned, are conftru£ted 
chieily'by women. It is not uncommon to fee a man on a journey, mounted idly on an 
afs, while his wife is pacing many a weary ftep on foot behind him, and moreover, per¬ 
haps, carrying a fupply of provifions or culinary ntenfils. Yet it is not to be fuppofed 
that the man is defpotic in his houfe : the voice of the female has its lull weight. No 
queftion of domeftic oeconomy is decided without her concurrence, and, far from 
being wearied with the corporeal exertions of the day, by the time the fun declines, her 
memory of real or imaginary injuries affords matter for querulous upbraiding and 
aculeate farcafms, * 

Whoever, impelled by vanity, (for no profit attends it,) receives to his bed the daugh¬ 
ter of a King or powerful melek, (women of this rank are called Mtram,) finds her 
foie moderatrix of his family, and himfelf reduced to a cipher. Of his real or reputed 
offspring he has no voice in the difpofal, government, or inftruftion* The princefs, 
who has honoured him with the limited right over her perfon, becomes not the part- 
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ner, but the foie proprietor, of all that he poffeffed ; and her moll extravagant caprices 
mull not be thwarted, lead her difpleafure Ihould be fucceeded by that of the 
monarch. 

The man cannot take another wife with the fame ceremonies or dowry; and if any 
difpute arife concerning inheritance, the right is always decided in favour of the Miram. 
Finally, he is ahnoft a prifoner in the country, which he cannot leave, however dif- 
treffed, and however he may be inclined to retrieve his fortune by trade, without 
fpecial permiflion from the Sultan, and the immediate and unqualified forfeiture not 
only of the dowry he gave, but of all the valuables he received in confequence of the 
honourable alliance. 

Previoully to the eflablilhment of Illamifm * and kingfhip, the people of Fur feern to 
have formed wandering tribes, in which Hate many of the neighbouring nations to this 
day remain. In their perfons they differ from the negroes of the coalt of Guinea. 
Their hair is generally Ihort and woolly, though fome are feen with it of the length of 
eight or ten inches, which they efteem a beauty. Their complexion is for the moll 
part perfectly black. The Arabs, who are numerous within the empire, retain their 
diltimaion of feature, colour, and language. They moll commonly intermarry with 
each other. The Haves, which are brought from the country they call Fertit, 
(land of idolaters,) perfectly refemble thofe of Guinea, and their language is peculiar 
to themfelves. 

In moll of the towns, except Cobbe, which is the chief refidence of foreign mer¬ 
chants, and even at court, the vernacular idiom is in more frequent ufe than the Ara¬ 
bic ; yet the latter is pretty generally underftood. The judicial proceedings, which are 
held in the monarch’s prefence, are conducted in both languages, all that is fpoken in 
the one being immediately tranflated into the other by an interpreter (Tergiman). 

After thofe who fill the offices of government, the Faqui, or learned man, i.e. priell, 
holds the highell rank. Some few of thefe Faquis have been educated at Kahira, but 
the majority of them in fchools of the country. They are ignorant of every thing 
except the Koran. The nation, like moll of the north of Africa, except Egypt, is 
of the fed of the Imam Melek, which however differs npt materially from that* of 
Shafei. 


Revenues of Dar-Fur. 

1. ON all merchandize imported the King has a duty, which in many inllances 

amounts to near a tenth; as for inftance, on every camel’s load of cotton goods 
brought from Egypt, and which commonly confills of two hundred pieces, the duty 
paid to the King by the merchants of Egypt is twenty pieces: the Arabs who are 
under his government, and the natives pay more; fome articles however do not pay 
fo much. ' 

2. In addition to this, when they are about to leave Dar-Ffir on their return to 
Egypt, another tax is demanded on the Haves exported, under pretence of a voluntary 
douceur to be exempt from having their Haves ferutinifed. This, on our caravan, which 
computed about five thoufand Haves, amounted to 3000 mahbubs, between 6 and 700I. 
to be paid to the chabSr on their arrival in Egypt. 

3. All forfeitures for mifdemeanors are due to the King; and this is a confiderable 
article, for in cafe of a difpute in which blood is Hied, as often happens, he makes a 

* About a century and a half ago* 
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demand of juft what proportion he thinks right of the property of the village in which 
the offenc was committed, of the whole, of an half, of a third, of every fpecies of 
poffiftEon, and this 1110ft rigoroufly eftimated. 

4. Ir, addition to this, every one who is concerned in a judicial proceeding before him, 
mud bring a prefent according to his rank and property : this is another confiderable 
fource of revenue. 

5. Of all the merchandife, but efpecially flaves, which are brought from the roads, 
as they call it, that is, from all quarters except Egypt, the King is entitled to a tenth ; 
and in cafe of a felatea, that is, an expedition to procure flaves by force, the tenth he 
is entitled to becomes a fifth, for the merchants are obliged to wait fix weeks or two 
months before they can fell any of their flaves, and then are obliged to pay in kind 
one-tenth of the number originally taken, one half of which is by that time generally 
dead. 

6. At the rime of leathering the kettle drum, which happens every year on-the 27th 
of the month Rabia-el-awil, all the principal people of every town and village, nay, as 
I have underftood, every houfekeeper is obliged to appear at El Faffier, with a 
prefent in his hands, according to his rank and ability; This is another confiderable 
fource of revenue. The prefent of the melek of the jelebs on one of thefe oecafions, 
I have known to be valued at 900 mahbiibs, or about 200I. fterling. At this folemn 
feftivat, all the troops not in attual fervice, are obliged to be prelent, and as it may be 
called, reviewed ; that is, every man who has or can procure a horfe, mounts and {hews 
him in the public meeting. 

7. A number of prefents are daily and hourly received from all the great people of 
the country, as well as from the merchants who come on bufinefs, and thofe who 
folicit offices. The merchants generally prefent fome kind of manufacture for clothing, 
fuch as light woollen cloth, carpets, arms, &c. and the people of the country, camels, 
flaves, male and female, tokeas, oxen, ffieep, &c. 

8. But one of the moft confiderable articles of revenue is the tribute of the Arabs 
who breed oxen, horfes, camels, ffieep. Thofe who breed horfes ffiould bring to 
the monarch all the males which are yearly produced by their mares; but this I am 
told they often contrive to avoid. The cuftomary tribute of the Arabs who breed 
oxen, or Bukkara, as they are called is one-tenth *. But when I was there, they 
having negle&ed paying it for two years, the Sultan fent a body of troops, who feized 
all they could lay hands on, to the number of twelve thoufand oxen. If the tribute 
were regularly paid, it might amount to four thoufand oxen per annum : but thefe 
Arabs live in'tents, and confequently change their habitations frequently, and when 
they feel themfelves united, are not much inclined to pay tribute. Thofe who breed 
camels ffiould alfo pay a tenth of their property yearly ; and I have underftood that 
they acquit themfelves of the obligation with more regularity than the former. 1 hefe 
alfo however are foinetimes rebellious, and then nothing is received from them, ft wo 
tribes, mahria and mahmid, were at war during my refidence in I' ur, and a battle 
took place between them, in which many fell on both fides ; the monarch, to puniffi 
them for their contumacious behaviour, fent a melek with a detachment of about 
fixty horfemen, who feized on one half of the camels of every Arab, and where they 
found five took three, as the fifth could not be divided. The owners of ffieep and goats 
pay a tenth. 

* A great tribute is alfo paid m butter* 
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9. Every village is obliged to pay annually a certain fum in com,'Dokn, which is 
colle&ed by the King’s fiaves. The monarch has alfo lands of his own, which are 
cultivated by his flaves, and which ferve to fupply his houfehold; for, though a mer¬ 
chant, he does not fell corn. The whole of the diftriff of Gebel Marra, to the weft, is 
entirely appropriated to his ufe, and the wheat, wild honey, &c. which are abundantly 
produced there are all referved for his table. 

10. The King is chief merchant in the country, and not only difpatches with every 
caravan to Egypt a great quantity of his own merchandife, but’ alfo employs his flaves 
and dependants to trade with the goods of Egypt on his own account, in the countries 
adjacent to Soudan. 

Articles of Commerce . 

GOLD rings are fometimes worn in the nofe by women of diftinftion. Sea-lhells 
(Cowries) are among other female ornaments, but not very current. .The red legu- 
men, called Shftfli, is much worn in the hair. 

Commodities brought by the jelabs from Egypt are: 

1. Amber beads. 

2. Tin in fmall bars. 

3. Coral beads. 

4. Cornelian ditto. , * 

5. Ealfe Cornelian ditto. 

6. Beads of Venice. 

7. Agate. 

8 . Rings, filver and brafs, for the ancles and wrifts. 

9. Carpets, fmall. 

10. Blue cotton cloths of Egyptian fabric. 

11. White cotton ditto. 

12. Indian muflins and cottons. 

13. Blue and white cloths of Egypt czWe&Melayes. 

14. Sword blades, ftrait, (German) from Kahira. 

15. Small looking-glafles. 

16. Copper face-pieces, or defenfive armour for the horfes’ heads. 

17. Fire arms. 

18. Kohhel for the eyes. 

19. Rhea , a kind of mofs from European Turkey, for food, and a fcent. 

20. She, a fpecies of abfynthium, for its odour, and as a remedy: both the laft 
fell to advantage. 

21. Coffee. 

22. Mahleb, Krumphilk, SymbUle, Sandal , nutmegs. 

23. Dufr, the fliell of a kind of fifh in the Red Sea, ufed for a perfume. 

24. Silk unwrought. 

25. Wire, brafs and iron. 

26. Coarfe glafs beads, made at Jerufalem, called Herjb and Munjdn 

27. Copper culinary utenfils, for which the demand is fmall. 

28. Old copper for melting and re-working. 

29. Small red caps of Barbary. 

3c. Thread linens of Egypt«■— fmall confumption. 

31. Light French cloths, made into beniflies. 


32. Silks 


3 2 * 

33 * 

3 +* 

35 * 

36. 

37 * 
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Silks of Scio, made up. 

Silk and cotton pieces of Aleppo, Damafcus, &c. 

Shoes of red leather. 

Black pepper. 

Writing paper, (^papier des trois tunes j) a conliderable article. 

Soap of Syria. 

Tranfported to Egypt: I 

x. Slaves, male and Female. 

2. Camels. 

3. Ivory. 

4. Horns of the rhinoceros. 

5. Teeth of the hippopotamus. 

6. Oftrich feathers, 

7. Whips of the hippopotamus’s hide. 

8. Gum. 

9., Pimento. 

10. Tamarinds, made into round cakes. 

11. Leather facks for water (ray) and dry articles (geraub). 

12. Peroquetsin abundance, and fome monkies and Guinea fowl. 

13. Copper, white, in fmall quantity. 

CHAP. VI. — MifceUanems Obfervations on Dor-Ear, andfome of the adjacent 

Countries. 

THE preceding chapters concerning Dar-Fur, contain moftly fa£ts of which I was 
an eye-witnefs, or received from undoubted authority. But as every infoi illation, 
however minute, may either conduce to facilitate farther piogrefs in this pait of Africa, 
or may perhaps intereft the curious reader, as relating to regions little known, 1 fhall 
now proceed to fome matters, related to me on the (pot, but the accuracy of which 1 
cannot pretend to vouch. 

The people of Fdr are reprefented as ufing may fuperftitious ceremonies at the 
leathering of the kettle-drum, a ceremony before mentioned. Among others, it is 
faid, they put to death, in the form of a facrifice, a young boy aiffi girl. Even to 
this day, many idols are worfhipped by the women of the Sultans harem. I he 
mountaineers offer a kind of facrifice to the deity of the mountains, when they are in 

want of rain. . . 

Several fuperftitious notions prevail among the Haves. One of them having died 
fuddenly, it was imagined that he had been pofTeffed by the devil, and none of them 
would wafh the body.' It was with difficulty that they could be prevailed on even to 
carry it to the place of interment. 

The people of Dageou, a country on the weft, reprefented as not far from 
Bergoo, it is faid, conquered the country now called Fur, and retained it till they 
were exhauftcd by mutual contentions: upon which the prefent race of kings fuc- 
ceeded, but from what origin I have not been able to difcover. Probably, Moors 
driven from the north by the Arabs. The race of Dageou is faid to have come from 
the vicinity of Tunis. It is reported, that they had a cuftoin of lighting a fire on the 
inauguration of their King, which was carefully kept burning till his death. At pre¬ 
fent there is a cuftom in Fur, of fpreading the carpets on which the feveral deceafed 

Sultans 
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Sultans ufed to fit, before the new prince, and from the one he prefers, it is judged 
his character will be analogous to that of its former poffefl'or. 

The Sultan Omar, one of the predeceffors of Teraub, carried on a long and deftruc- 
tiye war with the neighbouring country of Bergoo, in which he exhaufted his treafures 
and people, and at the fame time greatly weakened the adverfe country. 

The families between which the pretenfions to authority now lie, are thofe of Abd- 
el-Cafim, Teraub, and Chalife, his brother. Each of them has a number of warm 
partizans among the foldiery, who would never be faithful to any of the other families. 
The competitors are fo numerous that much confufion is expedted to follow the death 
of the prefent Sultan; and it is inferred that the kingdom will be divided. 

I lhall now proceed to flate fome relations that were made to me concerning Kor¬ 
dofan and other adjacent countries. 

A King, of the name of Abii-calik. is the idol of the people of Kordofan, where 
he reigned about fourteen iyears *ago, and is renowned for probity and juftice. The 
Kings of Kordofan had been deputed by the Mecque of Sennaar, till after the death 
of the fon of Abli-catik, when it was ufurped by Fur, in confequence of the weaknefs 
and diffenfions of the government at Sennaar. 

The people of Kordofan are reported to be not only indifferent to the amours of 
their daughters and filters, but even attached to their feducers. The father or brother 
will even draw the fword again ft him who offends the refik, or companion of his 
daughter or fitter. Very different is the mode of thinking in Sennaar, where itn- 
modefty is only permitted among the female flaves. The chief merchants have com¬ 
panies of thefe flaves, and derive great profit from their proftitution. 

Afnou, a country beyond Bornou to the weft ward, is faid to produce fuch abundance 
•of filver, that the natives conftrudl defenfive armour of that metal. The coats of 
mail are jointed, and reprefented as very beautiful. Of the fame material, it is re¬ 
ported, are made pieces to protect the head and breaft of their horfes, the former 
having the chaffron, or horn, known in our days of chivalry. 

Among the fouthern countries, whither the jelabs of Bergoo and Fur fometimes 
journey to procure flaves, is Dar Kulla. The chief article they carry to Kulla is fait, 
twelve pounds of which are eftimated as the price of a male Have, fedafe, about 
twelve or fourteen years of age. A female brings three pounds more, whimfically 
computed by the natives, as, a pound for the girl’s eyes, another for her nofe, and a 
third for her ears. If copper be the medium, two rotals are efteemed equal to four of 
fait. Hoddur, a large fort of Venetian glafs beads, and tin, are in great efteem. Of 
the latter they make rings and other ornaments. 

The natives of Kull^ are reprefented as partly negroes, partly of a red or copper 
colour. Their language is nafal, but very Ample and eafy. It is faid they worfhip 
idols. They are very cleanly, to which the abundance of water in their country con¬ 
tributes : and they are remarkable for honefty, and even pundtilious in their tranfac- 
tions with the jelabs. 

They have ferry-boats on the river, which are impelled partly by poles, partly by a 
double oar, like our canoes. Slaves are obtained in Dar Kulla either by violence, 
felatea, or by the following method. In that country the fmalleft trefpafs on me pro¬ 
perty of another, is puniflied by enflaving the children or young relations of the tref- 
paffer. If even a man’s footftep be obferved among the corn of another, the circum- 
ftance is attended by calling witneffes, and application to a magiflrate, and the certain 
confequence of proof is the forfeiture of his fon, daaghter, nephew, or niece, to the 
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perfon trefpaffed on. Thefe accidents are continually happening, and produce a great 
number of flaves. A commiffion to purchafe any thing in a iiftant market, net ex- 
a£ly fulfilled, is attended with a like forfeiture. But above all, if a perfon of note 
die, the family have no idea of death as a neceffary event, but fay that it is effected by 
witchcraft. To difeover the perpetrator, the poorer natives, iar and near, are obliged 
to undergo expurgation by drinking a liquor which is called in Dar-Fur kilingi, or 
fometbing that refembles it; and the perfon on whom the fuppofed figns of guilt 
appear, may either be put to death, or fold as a Have. 

The people of Kulla are ftrangers to venereal complaints, but are fubjeft to the 
fmall-pox. In that part of the country which is vifited by the jdabs there is a King; 
the reft is occupied by fmall tribes, each of which is ruled by the chief who happens 
to have moil influence at the time. The kumba, or pimento-tree, is found there in 
fuch plenty, that a rotal or pound of fait will purchafe four or five mid, each mid 
about a peck* 

The trees are fo large, from the quantity of water and deep clay, that canoes are 
hollowed out of them fufficiently capacious to contain ten perfons. 

It was related to me by jelabs who have vifited that country, that the inhabitants of 
Dar Bergoo make war by hidden incurfions, traverfing and laying wafte a large fpace 
in a Ihort time. They leave their women behind, and are thus better adapted to 
military operations than the Furians, who follow an oppofite praftice, never marching 
without a hoft of attendant females. The people of Bergoo feldom make felatea. 

Some of the idolatrous nations, dependent on Bergoo, are reprefented as making 
war in a yery formidable manner. The combatants never retreat; and the women 
behind light a fire, in which they heat the heads of the fpears, and exchange them for 
fuch as are cooled in the combat. They alfo ufe poifoned weapons. 

There is a remote part of the Pagan country, from which flaves are brought, which 
the Arabs diftinguifh by the term Gnum Gnum, (a fobriquet) whole inhabitants eat 
the flelh of the prifoners they take in war. I have converfed with flaves who came 
thence, and they admit the fad. Thefe people are alfo in the habit of ftripping off 
the Ikin of the hands and faces of their flaughtered foes, which afterwards undergo 
fome preparation, and are worn as a mark of triumph. Their arms, a fpear or 
javelin, are of iron, wrought by themfelves. After having heated them to rednefs, 
they ftick the point into the trunk of a particular tree, and there leave the weapon till 
the juice has dried on. In this manner it acquires, as is reported, a moft deadly 
poifon. 


A few of the more common vocabula in the language of Dar-Runga. 


Water 

As eide (a pudding) 
Come and eat 
Quickly 

Bring the bowl - 

A mat 

Cloths 

Shoes - - 

Sun 

It is hot 


Tta. 

Gnung. 

Gagra. 

UndeJak nonnera. 
Kiddeki, kiddeki. 
Kubbenang. 
Lemba. 

Bflro. 

Agning* 

Agning betran. 


Moon 
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Moon 

- 

m 

- 

Medding. 

A wooden mortar 

m 

- 

Bedding* 

Afs 

m 

i* 

- 

Guffende. 

Horfe 

m 


- 

Filah. 

Dog 

- 

- 

- 

Ming. 

Houle 


- 

- 

Ttong. 

Kingdom 

- 

- 

m 

Kufle. 

Wood of any 

kind 

- 

- 

Unjum. 

Fire 

. 


. 

Niffiek. 

Woman 


- 


Mmi. 

Man 

- 


- 

Kamere. 

Is it I ? 


• 

• 

Amine ? 

S epriraanding 

- 

** 

• 

Ggo! 

Grain 

- 

- 

* 

Afle. 

Maize 

* 

* 

. 

Dimbiti. 

Millet 


. 


Gurwendf. 

Fowl 

m 

. 

* 

Kidi. 

Winged ant 

- 

- 

* 

Agnema. 

Spear 

* 

* 

. * 

Siibbuk, 

Knife 

- 

- 

- 

Dangala. 

Foot 

* 

- 

- 

Itar. 

Eye 

- 

- 

- 

KhafTo. 

Ear 

- 

- 

- 

Neffo. 

Hand 

• 

• 

* 

Tuffo. 

Light blue - 

- 

- 

- 

Endreng. 

Dung 


- 

- 

Aburr. 

Urine 

- 

* 

* 

Niffich. 

Copper 

- 

* 


Sirameri. 

Tin 

• 

■p 

- 

Fueddah. 

Beads 

M 


ft 

Arru. 

Loins (of the human body) 

alfa 

Ami. 

One 

IP 

* 

- 

Kadenda. 

Two 

* 


* 

Embirr. 

Three 

_ 

_ 


Attik. 

Four 

• 

- 

. 

Mendih. 

Six 

- 

- 

m 

Subotikeda. 

Seven 

- 

. 

m 

Ow. 

Eight , - 

- 


*• 

Sebateis. 

Nine 

- 

* 

* 

Atih. 

Ten 

» 



Buff. 

Rain 

- 

* 

- 

Kinga. 

God, alfa 

- 

- 

- 

Kiiiga. 

By God, an adjuration 
Honey - • - 


* 

Kinga go I 
Tuggi. 

Filh 

- 

m 

m 

Kognong. 

Meat 

• 

. 

- 

Miflich. 

Gruel 

m 

* 


Ba-birrd. 

Stone 

m 

m 

* 

Diffi. 

A ftar 

m 

m 

- 

Beite. 
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The ftars colle&ively 
Stave of either fex 
Mate Have - 
Female Have 
Mountain - 
Wind 
Cinders 


Beite-juk. 

Guiah. 

Guiah mere. 
Guiah Mmi. 
Ddeta. 

Wwi. 

Eirgi. 
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TRAVELS IN EGYPT. 

I 

By RICHARD POCOCKE, LL.D. F.R.S.* 


BOOK I. 

OF THE LOWER FARTS OF EGYPT. 


CHAP. I. — Of Egypt in General; Alexandria , and the Places near it. 

E GYPT was for many ages governed by its own Kings, until it was conquered by 
the Perfians, under Cambyfes. It remained in their hands until the time of 
Alexander, when it became 1 'ubjeQ: to the Greeks. His General Ptolemy, the fon of 
Lagus, was made King of Egypt, and it remained under his defendants, till it 
became a Roman province. After the divifion of the empire, Egypt fell to the 
lot of the eaftern Emperors; from whom it was taken, foon after the eftablifliment of 
the Mahometan religion, by the Saracens or Arabians; and was governed by different 
families, till, in 1270, the Mamaluke government, or the government of Haves, 
took place ; for that is the meaning of this word : under which conftitution, a Have 
was always to be advanced to the throne, and no fon could fucceed to his father. 
This government was fuppreffed by the Ottoman family, under Sultan Selim, in 
which it remains to this day. 

Egypt was formerly divided into three parts : the Delta, and the countries to the 
eaft and well of it; Middle Egypt, called Iieptanomis; and Upper Egypt, named 
the Thebais, now called Said ; being all that country which is under the government 
of the Bey of Girge. as far as the ancient Egypt extended: what is now called Low 
Egypt, comprehending the other two. 

Egypt_ was anciently divided into provinces called Nomit, being certain diftri&s 
with their capital cities; fomething like the prefent divifion of the country under the 
government of beys. \ 

According to Herodotus, it was one hundred eighty-feven miles and a half from the 
fea to Heliopolis, fix hundred and five from thence to Thebes, and one hundred and 
two miles and a half from Thebes to Elephantine; fo that the whole length of Egypt 
was eight hundred and ninety-five miles, according to this computation; which muff 


* London 1743, 3 vols - (vol- i.) under the very vague title of “ A Dcfcription of the Ea/l and 

faifle other Countries by Eafl probably meaning Levant. J 
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have been made by the windings- of the river, for Egypt being eight degrees in length, 
Computing feventy miles to a degree, it is only five hundred and fixty miles long. 

When Alexander the Great returned from confuking the Oracle of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, being pleafed with the fituation of Rhacotis, he ordered a city to be built there, 
•which from him was called Alexandria. As the honour of being capital of the king¬ 
dom was tranflated From Memphis to this place, fo it was not afterwards a part of any 
province, but, with a territory about it, was a diftinfl government by itfelf. When 
this city was taken by the Saracens, according to the Arabian hiftorians, there were in 
it four thoufand palaces, as many baths, four hundred fquares, or places, and forty 
thoufand Jews that paid tribute. 

As the fea has gained in fome parts, and loft in others, fo there is great difficulty in 
fixing the fituation of many ancient places defcribed by Strabo. 

There being a bay about three leagues wide, the ifle Pharos* extending from eaft to 
weft, near to the eaftern promontory Lochias, made the ports of Alexandria; the 
portEunoftus being to the weft, and what they called the Great Port, to the eaft : the 
latter is now called the New Port, and the other the Old Port. 

The ifland was joined towards the weft endf to the continent, by a caufey and 
two bridges nine hundred paces long, which muft have been about the quay of the old 
port. The fea has gained on the weft end of the ifland, where are feen under water 
the remains of citterns cut in the rock. 

The famous Pharos J, or light-houfe, was on a rock at the eaft end of the ifland, 
that was on every fide encompafled with water, and fo in a manner a fmall feparate 
ifland § ; which feems to be the fpot on which the cattle is built, at the entrance of the 
New Port ; and the pillars feen in a calm fea within the entrance, may be the remains 
of that fuperb building : thefe pillars I faw when I went out in a boat on a calm day, 
and could fee to the bottom. My obferving fo nicely, and fo near the caftle, was much 
taken notice of; and, as I was informed, feveral foldiers, who were that day on guard 
in the caftle, were punifhed for permitting me to examine the port fo exaftly. 

The fea has gained much on the ifle of Pharos every way, except to the fouth; the 
weftern part of the old ifland is now called the Cape of the Figs ; becaufe it is famous 
for producing very early and excellent figs. 

The fea having loft to the north, and alfo to the weft, on the fide of the ancient 
caufeway to the ifland, is the reafon why the eaftern port at prefenc is the lefs. There 
are two entrances to both ports, one near each cape of the continent; that to the 
eaftern port is only for fmall boats, whereas in the weftern port, it is the fafer entrance 
for the Iargeft fhips, and in the other port, the entrance by the caftle is very narrow 
and dangerous, by reafon of the rocks, as defcribed by the ancients §. 
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yxs dvr&t xxtx tuv to [aw if? ewo? p&kXw In Jett'S# rn x»l tjj x%t avmv bkjk, 

KxAhtxj *AxgoXoxixzt xal yr^rT r&v Kgo; 3 e t« pErx^y 1 tfogn mj rtWb, at 
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It is faid that Alexandria was wafhed on two fides by the water, to the north by the 
Tea, and to the fouth by the lake Mareotis; and that the other two fides were each a 
kind of ifthmus *, or neck of land between the water, about feven ftadia in length ; 
on which account each of thefe fides, efpecially that to the weft, was called Heptafta- 
dium, from which the caufeway to the ifland is faid to have gone; which is a confirm¬ 
ation of what I fuppofe in the plan of Alexandria, that the Heptaftadium began at the 
angle that is made near the weft gate, at the fouth-eaft corner of the old port. 

The firft thing I did at Alexandria was to pace round the walls, and take the bear¬ 
ings ; which I did with fo much caution, that I thought I could only have been 
obferved by the Janizary that attended me; notwithftanding, it was foon publicly re¬ 
ported about the town, that I had meafured the city walls by palms. The old walls 
of the city feem to have been built on the height, which extends from Cape Lochias 
towards the eaft, the remains of a grand gateway being to be feen in the road to Ro- 
fetto at this high ground ; and the foundations of the walls may from thence be traced 
to the canal. The outer walls round the old city are very beautifully built of hewn 
ftone, and feem to be ancient; all the arches being true, and the workmanlhip very 
good: they are defended by femicircular towers, twenty feet diameter, and about one 
hundred and thirty feet apart; at each of them are flairs to afcend up to the battle¬ 
ments, there being a walk round on the top of the walls built on arches. Thefe walls, 
as they now Hand, feem to have inclofed all the city, except the palace of the Kings to 
the north-eaft $ and it is not improbable that the inclofure of the palace extended to 
the weft, from the fouth-eaft corner to the prefent walls, near the gate of Rofetto, and 
that the foundations of the walls, feen all the way to the canal, were only a defence 
to the fuburbs. The inner walls of the old city, which feem to be of the middle ages, 
are much ftronger and higher than the others, and defended by large high towers. 
There are particularly two very large well-built towers to the north-weft, towards the 
new city on the ftrand. 

The other is put to no ufe„has three floors, and cifterns under; the upper floor 
confifts of a room in the middle about three and twenty feet fquare, with a gallery 
round, and three rooms at the weft end; the ground ftory is much the fame, except 
that it has two rooms and a ftaircafe to the eaft. Thefe towers feem to have been built 
at the time the inner walls were made, and might be defigned to hinder any defcent on 
this part, where probably the quay was in the middle ages, and the grand entrance 
from it might be between thefe towers. "What was without thefe walls, and the fite 
of the palace, was probably the fuburbs of the city, which I fuppofe in procefs of time 
to have been walled in, extending down to the canal; and this fuburbs, fo walled in, 
began to be looked on as a part of the city itfelf, and feems to have been efteemed fo 
by thofe authors who give an account of the city as three miles and three quarters long, 
and a mile broad, and fpeak of it as bounded by the lake Mareotis, taking in the 
fuburbs on both fides of the canal of Canopus, if there were any to the eaft, or in cafe 
there were none, as the canal run clofe along by the fide of the lake, they might not 
improperly fay that the city extended to the lake Mareotis. 

The palace, with the fuburbs belonging to it, was a fourth part of the city ; within 
its diftrift was the mufeum t or academy, and the burial-place J of the Kings, where 
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the body of Alexander was depofited in a coffin of gold *, which being taken away, 
it was put into one of glafs; in which condition it is probable, Auguftus took a view 
of the corpfe of that great hero, and with the utmoft: veneration fcattered flowers over 
it, and adorned it with a golden crown f. As the Mahometans have a great regard 
for the memory of Alexander, fo there have been travellers, who relate, that they 
pretended to have his body in fome mofque; but at prefent they have no account 
of it. 

When Alexandria was no longer the relidence of Kings, it is very natural to think 
fhat their palace in time fell to ruin, and that the materials of it were removed to the 
part of the city that was inhabited, and probably alfo to build the inner walls; though 
along by the fea there are ftill great remains, and on the lhore are feen feveral pieces 
of porphyry, and other fine marbles, where the ancient palace flood ; but as to the 
buildings on the fea, near the obelilks, and the fine round tower at the north-weft 
corner, which has two ftories, and a fine arch in the middle, fupported by a pillar, they 
feem to be all buildings of the time when the inner walls were made, at leaft not to be 
fo old as the time of the Ptolemies or Cleopatra. In the round tower is a well, now 
fpoiled; and they fay there are wells alfo in fome of the other towers. 

Under thefe palaces was the private inclofed port of the Kings J, which might be 
oppofite to the great round tower at the fea, where Ihips now l'ometimes come to 
anchor, and where the Turks, till within this fifty years, obliged all foreign ihips to 
ride, not fuffering them to anchor under the caftle, as they do at prefent. In this part 
alfo was the ifle Antirrhodes §, in which was a palace, and a finall harbour.or bay. 
This ifland feems to have been entirely deftroyed by the fea, and probably was oppofite 
to the obelilks, where there are ftill feen great ruins in the fea, and where they often 
raife up very fine pillars ||. Over thefe places a theatre is mentioned, and afterwards 
the part of the city which had its name from Neptune, where there was a temple to 
him. This feems to have been about the corner of the bayfl". In this diftri -2 alfo 
Anthony built his Timonium, to which he retired in difguft after his misfortunes. 
Next to it the Csefarium is mentioned, where the temple of Caefar is fuppofed to have 
been; in which, according to Pliny, fome obelilks were erefted. Further on was the 
Emporium, or market-place. Then followed the docks for their flapping j over 
which was the ancient city Rhacotis, with a fort of fuburbs round it called Bucolis, 
becaufe it was chiefly inhabited by herdfmen. 

There was a communication between the ports by two bridges at the caufeway to 
the ifland **, that began at the north-weft corner of the town ; at the Heptaftadium to 
the well ft j which was one of the necks of land made by the fea and the lake. Here 

* Strabo, 1 * XYii. p* 274 . 

t Conditorium et corpus magni Alexandra cum prolatum e penetrali fubjecifTet oculfs, corona aurea 
impofita, ac floribus afperfis, veneratus eft. Sue ton. OfiamuS) c.i8. 
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|| When Strabo mentions that Antirrhodes lies before tS he feems to need emendation, 

and it ought to he t£ the latter port being in this part, the other in the port Eunoftus. 

^ This account is very different from what is given by fome travellers, who fuppofe the Neptunium 
was where I place Cape Lochias, and that what is now without the port, was formerly within it ; but 
any otic, who confiders the fixation of the feveral parts with Strabo** account, may judge which is moft 
probable. ** See a fubfequent note for this and die following places. 
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it is probable the fea has gained to the eaft of the old port, as 1 have marked in the 
plan, where it now walhes the walls from the great corner tower; at which the walls 
make an elbow to the north-weft, for it is evident it has gained on the Ihore, farther 
on, where many grottos appear half walhed away by the fea. 

Within this weftern port, anciently called Eunoftus, and now the old port, was the 
port Cibotus, from which there was a navigable canal to the lake * ; and there is now 
a canal or foffee along by the walls from the canal of Canopus to the fea, by which 
the water runs into the lea from the great canal, at the overflow of the Nile. When 
any Ihips that do not belong to the Turks, by ftrefs of weather are obliged to go into 
the old port, they rnuft remove into the other, as foon as they have an opportunity - 
which is the harbour allotted for the Ihips of Chriftendom. 

In the city a hill is mentioned called Panium, which, from the defcription of it, 
feems to be the high hill within the walls near the weft gate of the old port f. 

The ftreet which extended the whole length of the city, from the gate of Necro¬ 
polis to the gate of Canopus, is faid to have been one hundred feet wide j, and doubts 
lefs, had in it many magnificent buildings, as appears from the granite pillars Hill 
remaining in two or three parts.. Among them was the gymnafium § or public 
fchools, to which there were porticos in extent above half a quarter of a mile; it 
might be where there are great ruins to the weft of that ftreet, and feveral large red 
granite pillars Handing. The forum, or court of judicature, was alfo probably another 
building in this magnificent ftreet, and might be where feme pillars remain nearer the 
fea. The gate of Necropolis I fuppofe to be the gate to the fouth-weft, which is now 
built up. I his gate has feme ornaments about it of lions rampant. It is faid that 
the two chief itreets of Alexandria crofted one another at right angles fo that if the 
ftreet, that extended the whole breadth of the city, began at the old gate, it is probable 
the gate on the other fide was oppofite to it, in fuch manner as that the ftreet might 
anhver this defcription. ° 

Among the remains of Alexandria, the moft extraordinary are thofe ciftems which 
were built under their houfes, fupported by two or three ftories of arches on columns in 
order to receive the Nile water by the canal, as they do at this day. In the fame man¬ 
ner the rain water is preferved in cifterns, under the houfes at Jerufalem. This canal 
oi Canopus comes to the walls near Pompey’s pillar, having run to the weft of it * it 
has a paffage under the walls, and from that part a foffee has been cut along the out'fide 
of the walls to the fea; but the water is not only conveyed to the cifterns from the 
canal, as it there enters the city, but alfo before, from feveral parts of the canal, bv 
paffages under ground to the higher parts of the city. There are entrances down to 
theie paffages in feveral parts, in order to clean them: the cifterns alfo mult be 
cleanfed; and the defcenr down to them is by round wells, in which there are holes on 
each fide, at about two feet diftance, to put the feet in to defcend by : they draw ud 
the water by a windlafs, and carry it in leather bags on camels to the houfes. Before 
the Nile fills them again, the water in many of them is not good ; owing, it may be, to 
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their not keeping them clean ; for in fome, and particularly that which belongs to the 
Latin convent, the water is obferved to be always good. 

The old city is entirely ruined, and the materials carried away to build the new. 
Excepting a very few houfes at the Rofetto, and bagnio gates, there are only fome few 
mofques, and three convents within the old walls. 

One of the mofques is called the Mofque of a thoufand and one pillars; it is to the weft, 
near the gate of Necropolis. I obferved in it four rows of pillars to the fouth and weft, 
and one row on the other fides. Here, they fay was a church dedicated to St.Mark, 
and the Patriarch refided at it; being near the gate without which, it is laid, the Evan- 
gelift was martyred. The other great mofque is that of St.Athanafius; where there 
was, without doubt, a church of that name. 

At the church of the Copti convent they fhew the patriarchal chair, and pretend 
alfo to have the head of St.Mark, and fome even fay that his body is there ; as at the 
Greek convent they lhew fome things which they fay relate to the martyrdom of 
St. Catherine in this city. The Latins alfo have their convent in the old city, belonging 
to that of Jerufalem ; and there are always fome poor Arabs encamped about within 
the walls, fo that it is dangerous being abroad after fun*fet, when all the company begin 
to retire. 

At the fouth-weft corner is a large caftle, with a few foldiers in it, no Europeans are 
admitted there. In the gates, efpecially that of Rofetto, are many fine pieces of 
granite, and all over the city are feen fragments of columns of beautiful marble; all 
fo many remains of the grandeur and magnificence of the ancient city. 

The new city is built on the ftrand to the north, without the walls, on the ground 
that feems to have been left by the fea, and makes a very mean appearance; taking up 
all that fpace in the plan without the walls, except the ftrand to the eaft, and a great 
part not built on towards the old port, as well as the fpot of the oid file of Pharos. In 
feveral houfes built round courts on porticos, they have placed a great variety of pillars, 
nioftly granite, which were the ornaments of the ancient.city. The old city was, without 
doubt, in a flourilhing condition, when the trade of the Eaft Indies was carried on that 
way by the Venetians; and the decay of it may be dated from the time the paffage was 
found out by the Cape of Good Hope, when the commerce took another channel; but 
when the trade of coffee and other commodities began in fome meafure to flouriih, 
about fifty years ago, the prefent city then began to rife out of the ruins of the old. 

Of the two obelifks, one is broke, and part of it lies on the ground. It has been 
found, by digging under ground, that the bottoms of the obelilks were rounded, and 
let into a plinth, as the Egyptians ufed to place their pillars ; as may be feen in the ob- 
fervations on architecture. Thefe obelilks might be before the temple of Neptune. 
If I made no miftake in taking the height of that which is Handing, by the quadrant, it 
is fixty-three feet high ; the piece of the obelilk that is broke, is eighteen feet long, 
and at the bottom meafured feven feet fquare. 

Higher up in the city, over the ifle Antirrhodes, that is probably in a line from it, 
the theatre is mentioned, which feems to have been at the hill towards the gate of 
Rofetto, called Coum Dimas; which I conjecture from the ftiape of that hill, where 
they were digging when I was in Alexandria, in order to carry away the ftones. 

The pillar commonly called Pompey’s pillar is fituated on a fmall height, about a 
quarter of a mile to the fouth of the walls, and may be fuppofed to have been ereCted 
after Strabo’s time, as he makes no mention of fuch an extraordinary monument: it 
might be fet up either in honour of Titus, or Adrian, who were in Egypt. Near it are 
fome fragments of granite pillars, four feet diameter, and it appears plainly from 
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Many old foundations, that there has been fome magnificent building there, in the area 
of which, it is probable, this pillar was erefted ; and fome Arabian hiftorians (on what 
authority I know not) call it the palace of Julius Cselar. This famous pillar is of red 
granite: befides the foundation, it confifts of three ftones ; the capital, which is judged 
to be about eight or nine feet deep, is of the Corinthian order, the leaves being per¬ 
fectly plain, and not the leaft indented, and feem to be the plain laurel or bay leaf. 
Some Tailors have found means to get to the top, which has a hole in it, from which it 
is judged that there was a ftatue fixed on the top of the pillar ; the (haft of the pillar, 
taking in the upper Torus of the bafe, is of one Hone, the remainder of the bafe and 
pedeftal of another, and all is raifed on a foundation built of feveral ftones, in the 
nature of two plinths, of two tier of ftone, the lower fetting out four inches beyond 
the upper, as that fets out a foot beyond the plinth that is over it. This foundation is 
four feetnine inches high, and the pedeftal, and part of the bafe, which is of one ftone, are 
twelve feet and a half high. I found the whole height by the fliadow to be one hundred 
and fourteen feet, which agrees pretty nearly with the account fome others have given; 
fo that taking out the above meafures, and a half a foot for the upper Torus, the 
height of the fhaft is eighty-eight feet nine inches, that is, about ten diameters of the 
column ; for I found the diameter of it to be about nine feet; the die of the pedeftal 
is twelve feet two inches fquare, and the plinth is two feet wider. I obferved the fwell 
in the pillar, and that it leans a little to the fouth-weft. The pillar is well preferved, 
except that it has fcaled away a very little to the fouth, and more to the north-eaftj 
the face of the foundation is reprefented in the draught of the pillar, as it is to the 
weft-fouth-weft, where fome of the ftones have been taken away, fo as to fhew the 
middle ftone, which has been fo much talked of, as if the pillar refted on that alone, 
whereas the work remains all round, on which the pillar is raifed ; and yet it is indeed 
probable that the main weight of the pillar does reft on this ftone, which on that fide is 
about four feet wide, and appeared to me to be a mixture of alabafter and flints of a 
great variety of colours, and has hieroglyphics on it. When I returned a fecond time 
to Alexandria, this part was repaired in fuch a manner, that the lower plinth is made a 
feat for people to fit on; and fo it is no more to be feen in its ancient ftate. There 
are fome figns of a Greek infcription on the weft fide, which can hardly be difcemed, 
unlefs the fun Ihines on it: it confifts of four lines ; what letters I could make any 
conjecture of, I have given below *. 

To the weft, beyond the canal of Canopus, and near a Sheik’s burial place, are fome 
catacombs; they confift of feveral apartments cut in the rock, on each fide of an open 
gallery: on both fides of thefe apartments are three ftories of holes, big enough to 
depofit the bodies in f. Here we may fuppofe the fuburbs began, in which were gar¬ 
dens, fepulchres, and places to prepare the bodies for interment; as the quarter called 
Necropolis, or city of the dead, was to the weft of the city. The catacombs extended 
above a mile to the weft, and there are a great number all along by the fea; many of 
them have been wafhed away by the water, which in fuch a long trad of time has 
gained on the freeftone rock, as appears by the remains of them feen in the fea. I was 
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+ It appears that fome of them have been plaiflercd over, and adorned with a fort of cornifh in ftucco 
■work. Some of them had alfo other fmailer cells within them at the end or on one fide, which aright be 
for children, 
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in fome grottos cut out of the rock, in long narrow galleries running parallel toone 
another, and fome alfo eroding them at right angles. Thefe I conjeftured were 
thofe magazines in which they embalmed the bodies *. The molt extraordinary cata¬ 
combs are towards the further end, and may be reckoned among the fineft that have 
been difeovered ; being beautiful rooms cut out of a rock, and niches in many of 
them, fo as to depofit the bodies in, adorned with a fort of Doric pilafters on each fide. 
The round room, and that leading to it are very beautiful, and fo are the four rooms 
drawn in the plan with niches. 

Near a mile farther is a folfee between thirty and forty paces broad, which feems to 
have been cut from the lake Mareotis to the fea. As the city is faid to have extended 
a little beyond the canal that came into the port Cibotus, this cannot be that canal, 
becaufe it is not only beyond the city, but alfo further to the weft than Necropolis. It 
was thought hazardous to go fo far as the folfee, only accompanied with a janizary and 
fervant; and it was with fome art that I led the janizary fo far, and indeed he began 
to be wear)' of waiting on me. It was certainly very hot weather to go abroad all day, 
as I often did, and found the janizary full employment, which is what they are not 
ufed to ; and not knowing their cuftonis, I defigned to gratify him at my departure, 
whereas they like to make fure of fomething, and to have a final! piece of money every 
time they go out, fo he always pretended fome excufe not to go with me ; but the 
greateft reafon of all was, that I fuppofe fome people had talked to him on the part of 
the governor, that I obferved every thing about the city in a manner not ufually prac- 
tifed, and might fay fome other things to deter him from going any more with roe j for 
it is ufual for the governor to have a certain fum paid for every ftranger that goes out 
of the gate with the janizaries of Alexandria, whom they oblige to pay it, but if they 
go out with the janizaries of Cairo, the governor has no power over them to oblige them 
to pay; fo I took one of the janizaries of the place, and paid him the ufual tribute, and 
found myfelf at perfect liberty to do what I pleafed. 

I had an account from a gentleman who had been about thirty miles weft of Alex¬ 
andria, and about two hours fouth of the tower of Arabia, in a vale to the weft of the 
lake Mareotis, that he faw under ground a building fupported by thirty-fix marble 
pillars; this probably was Tapofiris t, faid to be at a diftance from the fea, and this 
building might be for the great folemn meeting that was held there; and if fo, it is 
probable the tower of Arabia is the old Cynoferaa, and the vale above mentioned 
might be what they call Baher-Bellomah, or the fea without water, which I lhall have 
occafion to mention. 

The great lake Mareotis, which was formerly navigable, is now generally dry, and 
has only water in it for fome time after great rains: it is probable the canals which 
conveyed the water to it from the Nile, have been obftrufted and filled in fuch a long 
courfe of time before thofe canals were made, or if at any time after they were choaked 
up, it might have been a plain as it is at prefent $ and Pomponius Mela, fpeaking of the 
lake Mceris, by which he feems to mean this great lake, as I, obferve elfewhere, fays 
that what is now a lake, was formerly fields J. 

The canal of Canopus, which brings the water to Alexandria, would likewife be 
flopped up if they were not fometimes at great expence in cleaning it, which was done 
when I was in Egypt, and the water continued in it two months longer than it did before 
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it was cleanfed. There is an opinion that this whole canal was lined with brick; and 
it is certain about Alexandria, in fome parts the fides are cafed with ftone, though it 
might be only fo there, as a quay for the convenience of unloading the boats. . This 
canal runs about half a mile fouth of the walls of the old city, and then turning to the 
north near Pompey’s pillar, in that courfe it runs in under the walls of the city, the 
bafon of the old lake coming almofl up to the canal j and about three miles from the 
town, it turns to the weft from a northern dire&ion. 

The racing place, called the Hippodrotnus *, without the gate of Canopus, was 
probably in the plain towards the canal, beyond the high ground, where I fuppofe 

that gate was. . 

I made fome excurfions to the eaft, to fee what remains there were of antiquity. In 
thefe expeditions I often met fome Arabs on horfeback, who would voluntarily offer 
to guard me to the gate of the city, in order to get a fmall gratuity; but when I found 
out their defign, and was fatisfied there was no danger, I fignified to them that they 
need not give themfelves that trouble, on which they always went quietly away. Thefe 
Arabs, when they have any difference with the city, as often happens, will not permit 
any body to go out, and in a manner blockade the city. 

The people of Alexandria have a very bad character, efpecially the military men, and 
among them particularly the janizaries : they very well anfwer the character Caefar f 
gives of the foldiery of Alexandria in his time ; they raife tumults, plunder, and are 
often guilty of affaffinations, and it is very difficult to get any juftice of them. 

Going about two miles to the eaft by the canal, I came to a height to the north of 
it, on which are feveral ruins that probably are the remains of Eleufis, mentioned by 
Strabo as a village of Alexandria in this fituation near Nicopolis. 

Nicopolis j was three miles and three quarters from Alexandria, and received its 
name from the vi&ory Auguftus gained there over Antony, and on that account the 
place w'as much improved by him. At the firft entrance on the height from the plain, 
I obferved they had been digging out ftones, which, as they faid, were foundations of 
a wall; but I faw plainly there had been a fmall channel lined with ftone, carried along 
under ground, which probably conveyed the water from the canal to the refervoir of 
Nicopolis ; which, though it may feem a very great and extraordinary work, on account 
of the height of the ground, yet there are fuch paffages made under ground in Syria 
to convey the water for many miles, with piles down at certain diftaaces, both to bring 
up the earth as they made the aqueduft, and alfo to clear it in cafe of any obftrunions, 
as before defcribed, from the canal of Canopus to Alexandria. Towards the fea it is 
an uneven high ground all the way to Nicopolis, on which there are many ruins; but 
about the fite of Nicopolis, there are remains of a very extraordinary building, which 
is commonly called the theatre, and I imagine to have been fomething in the nature 
of a Roman caftrum; it was built with an entrance in on every fide, and fix femicircular 
towers, and a fquare one at each comer. By the manner in which the ground lies, 
there feems to have been fome buildings within: it is built of fmall hewn ftone, there 
being three tiers of brick at the diftance of every four feet and a half; the mortar is 
very thick, which made me conjecture that it was built towards the time of the 
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lower empire ; the walls are not any where entire, but could not be lefs than twenty 
feet high. 

About four leagues from Alexandria, is Aboukir, called by Europeans Bikiere; it 
is on the weft fide of a wide bay, which has to the eaft that head of land that makes 
out to the north from Rofetto : on this little cape to the weft of the bay, there is a 
garrifoned eaftle, and fliips ride here in tolerable fafety. We were lodged with a Jew, 
who is vice-conful to all the trading nations of Europe, to affift the (hipping that come 
to anchor there. We fenta letter we had to the governor, who ordered his lieutenant 
to come to us to offer us his fervice j and this officer came afterwards, and ferved to us 
the coffee the governor fent us. 

We had feen in the way about two leagues from Alexandria, fuch channels made of 
ftone near the furface of the ground, as I fuppofed were made to Nicopolis ; by which 
probably the water of the canal was conveyed to tbefe parts. In the way alfo is a 
fait lake, the water of which they fay, comes by under-ground paffages from 
the fea, and is much falter than the fait lakes that have no communication with 
the fea. 

A chain of rocks extend above a league from Bikiere to an ifland, which is about 
h^lf a mile long, and a furlong wide ; there are remains in it of foaie under-ground 
paffages, and of a piece of a flattie we conjeftured was a fphynx. I obferved alfo that 
a chain of rocks extended from it towards Alexandria, fo that probably the fea has 
gained much on the land ; which may be conjeQured not only from this appear¬ 
ance, but is alfo evident from a view of the fhore itfelf, where not only many works 
cut in the rocks are feen in the fea, but alfo ruins of ancient buildings ; and poffibly 
this ifland might formerly be the cape of Tapofiris *, where there was alfo a city of that 
name : this was thought to be the ancient Thoms, faid to be fo called from the King 
who entertained Menelaus and Helen. 

About two miles nearer Alexandria, are ruins of an ancient temple in the water: 
whether it were the temple of Venus, Arfinoe of Tapofiris, or fome other temple that 
might be at Zephyrium, mentioned in the way to Nicopolis, I leave the reader to 
judge ; there are pieces of columns in the water three feet diameter. I faw alfo three 
broken ftatues of fphynxes about feven feet long, and three others about four feet 
long, moft of them of a yellow marble. I took particular notice of the ftatue of a 
woman of red granite, twelve feet long, and a block of marble four feet diameter, 
which feemed to have been the head of a coloffal ftatue, and many pieces about it 
appeared to be fragments of the fame ftatue, particularly the hands, which from the 
wrift to the knuckles meafured eighteen inches. 

Near this building alfo are other ruins, part of which feem to have been a grand 
portico, there being about it many pieces of pillars of grey and red granite. To the 
fouth of thefe are many red granite pillars, which from the order they lie in, and the 
ftiape of the ground, feem to have belonged to a round temple ; mod of them are 
fluted, and three feet three inches diameter. Several pieces of plain pillars lie toge¬ 
ther two feet diameter ^ I eonje£tured that they might belong to the portico, and that 
the fluted pillars were within the temple. Ail along the fhore are many ruins, and 
the rocks at the bottom of the fea feem cut out in fuch a manner, as fhews that there 
have been great buildings there. They dig wells all about this fhore, and find water 
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that is very little brackifh according to the account that Hirtius * gives of the Alex¬ 
andrian war; from which one may conjecture that the water may come not only from 
the canals, which fometimes have very little water in them, but alfo from the Nile, 
which, it has been found by experience, fills all the fandy foil of Egypt as high as the 
level of the waters of that river. Though experiments have been made to prove that frefh 
water may be found by digging wells on fhores above high water mark: and Csefar 
ferns to have thought that the water came from the fea. So that it may be doubted 
whether, fo near the fhore, the water comes from the fea or the Nile. 


CHAP. II .—From Alexandria to Rofetto and Grand Cairo. 

HAVING embarked at Leghorn on the 7th of September 1737, old ftyle, we ar¬ 
rived at Alexandria on the 29th of the fame month, being only a week in the voyage, 
from the time we loll fight of Sicily On the 24th of October, we fet out from 
Alexandria to Rofetto; and leaving Bikiere on the left hand about a league, we came 
to the madea or ferry, about two leagues from Bikiere. The pafiage is over the out¬ 
let of a lake that is fuppoled to have been the lower part of the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, as this ferry clofe by the fea mull have been the mouth of it. Heracleum f 
was probably fomewhere near, from which it was alfo called the Heracleotic branch. 
Canopus | I fuppofe to have been higher up this river, probably about the place 
where the canal went out of it. This place was famous for the diffolute manner in 
which the Alexandrians diverted themfelves there, as well as in many other places 
along the canal that led to it: it is laid to have its name from Canopus, Menelaus’s 
pilot, who died there. On the other fide of this ferry is a cane, where pafiengers 
repofe, and think themfelves fafe from the Arabs, who rarely go to that fide. All 
the country here is a landy defert; it might be otherwife when this branch of the Nile 
annually overflowed, but there being a ridge of low fandy hills running from north to 
fouth near the Nile, it is pofllble that the fruitful foil may have been covered with the 
fand blown from thofe hills. It might, however, be a curious experiment to dig and 
fee if any fuch foil is to be found as te ufually brought by the Nile. The fand changes 
fo often, that it would be difficult to find the way, if they had not built eleven pillars 
acrofs the plain, which 1 conjeCtured might be about half a mile apart, in order to 
direCt the way, which otherwife it would be difficult to find at fuch times as the wind 
raifes great clouds of fand, as it often does in Egypt, At one of thofe pillars an arch 
is turned, and an earthen vafe is placed under it; which, by fome charity, is kent full 
of Nile water, for the benefit of travellers. 

In this journey I had the honour to accompany the Englifh conful, who was met 
by his vice-conful of Rofetto, as alfo by many of the French, above a league from that 
town.. When we were come within the fandy hills, we were furprifed at the fight of a 
magnificent tent, where a handfome collation was prepared. After this refrefhment, 
we were all mounted on fine hories, fent out by the governor of the city, each at¬ 
tended by a groom on foot, and fo arrived at Rofetto. 1 he next morning the go- 


* Puteis foffis aquam dulcem pofle rcperiri affirmabat: omnia enim litora naturallter aquae dulcis venas 
habere: quod ii aim cifet litoris jEgyptii nature, atque omnium reliquorum, Sec. Hirtius, Jc Bella 
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vemor fent a prefent of fhcep and fowl to the conful, which I fuppofe was returned 

STwJSToflte branch of the Nile, anciently called Bolbitinum, 
which Herodotus fays was made by art. This town is called by the Egyptians, Rafchid, 
and is efteemed one of the mod pleafant places in Egypt ; it is near two miles m lengr, 
confiding of about two or three ftreets. It would be carrying conjeaures too far to 
fuppofe that the Milefians fettled here when firft they arrived in Egypt, as they came 
into the branch of Bolbitinum, went out afterwards eaft of it, and built the wall of the 
Milefians, and at length fettled at NaucraUs *. _ Any one that fees the hills about 
Rofetto, would judge that they had been the ancient barriers of theTea, and conclude 
that the fea had not loft more ground than the fpace between the hills and *e water. 
The fine country of Delta, on the other fide of the Nile, and two beautiful lflands a 
little below the town, make the profpeft very delightful; the country to the nort 1 is 
improved with molt pleafant gardens of oranges, lemons, and citrons, and almoft 
all forts of fruits, with the agreeable variety of groves of palm-trees, and fina l lakes 
in different parts; and when the fields are green with rice, which is much c ^ itJva ^ d 
here, it adds a great beauty to the country. Great part of the land of Rofetto be¬ 
longs to Mecca, and they have a tradition that a relation of Mahomet was there, and 
lived at a place where they have built a mofque towards the north end of the town. 
They have alfo a notion that if Mecca were taken from them, the devotion of it would 

be removed to this place. „ , , 

They have here a great manufaaory of ftnped and other coarfe linens; but the 
chief bufinefs of the place is the carriage of goods between this town and Cairo; all 
European merchandizes being brought to this place from Alexandria by lea, and 
loaded on other boats to be carried to Cairo, as thofe brought from Cairo on the Nile, 
are here put into large boats to be fent to Alexandria. For this purpofe the 
Europeans have their vice-confuls and faftors here to tranfaft their bufinefs, and 
letters are brought regularly from Alexandria by land, to be fent by boats to Cairo, 
on the days they fet forwards; but letters of greater confequence, that require dd- 
patch, are fent by foot meffengers acrofs the deferts direftly to Cairo. Though 
Rofetto is fo near the fea, yet the water is very good, unlefs when the north wind 
blows very flrong, or the Nile is at loweft, when the water is a little brackifh. It is 
remarkable that the Nile does not rife here above three or four feet, becaufe its banks 
are low, and the water fpreads itfelf all over the country. 

I faw in Rofetto two of thofe naked faints, who are commonly natural fools, and 
are had in great veneration in Egypt j one was a lufty, elderly man, the other a youth 
about eighteen years old. As the latter went along the ftreet, I obferved the people 
kiffed his hand, 1 was alfo told that on Fridays, when the women go to the burial 
places, they frequently fit at the entrance of them > and that they not only kils their 
hands, but fhew them the fame refpeft that was paid to a certain heathen idol, ana 
feem to expect the fame kind of advantage from it. I niyfelt faw one of tliefe faints 
fitting at a mofque door in the high road without the gates of Cairo, with a woman 
on each fide of him, at the time the caravan was going to Mecca, and a multitude of 
people were parting by, who are fo accuftomed to fuch fights, that they took no 
notice of it* 
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be the old Butus, where there was an oracle of Diana, and on an ifland near it was 
Hermopolis, which might be Brulos placed by Sicard in an ifland before this lake. It 
■may be fuppofed that this lake, which is now of fo great an extent, takes in all the other 
lakes mentioned by the ancients to the eaft, and that the fea breaking in has made this 
alteration; for though the fea may have loft juft about the great mouths of the rivers 
yet it appears plainly to have gained in other parts. 

On the fourth of November I embarked with the conful for Cairo, on board a fine 
galley. They are flat-bottomed veffels with three marts; near half of them being 
covered, they have in them one large handfome room, and near the ftern a fmaller for 
the women, if there are any on board. They are made with lattice windows all 
round, and have fwivel cannon fattened towards the prow. With a good brifk wind 
they fail well againft the current, but when there is little wind, or it is contrary, the 
men draw them up with a cord fattened to the matt ; though if the wind is high and 
contrary, they are obliged to lie by, as they commonly do at night, efpecially if the 
Nile is low, when they are in greater danger of running aground. At fuch times the 
people divert themfelves in telling long Arabian ftories; and if they are obliged to flop 
by day, the boat-men frequently pafs away the time in acting fome low farces. The 
failing on the Nile is very pleafant; the country on each fide is rich and fruitful, the 
villages having palm-trees planted round them, appear like fo many fine groves* as, 
when the country is overflown, they look like iflands, as they really are. But Egypt 
appears in greateft beauty in the month of December, when it is the middle of the 
fpring, and the whole country is covered with green corn and clover, and many plants 
■appear in full bloffom. J 1 

We came to Foua, above twenty miles from Rofetto, and almoft oppofite to a canal 
which, I fuppofe, was the ancient continuation of the Canopic branch. This canaL 
they told me, communicated with the canal of Alexandria, and is probably that which 
was navigated when the trade was carried on this way to Alexandria, at which time the 
European factors lived at Foua; but the boats having been often robbed by the Arabs 
they were obliged to make ufe of this conveyance by fea, and removed to Rofetto about 
fifty o; fixty years ago. It is probable that Naucratis* was about this place, which was 
built by the Milefians, and was afterwards made the great mart for all foreign (mods the 
Ihips being obliged to bring them to this place; or, if they were nut imn 
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Ofiris was buried; Ifis having deposited feverai coffins in different places, that Tvphon 
might not find out his body, according to the Egyptian mythology. 

About a quarter of the way to Cairo, is the fepulchre of Sherk Ahmed Bedoui, who 
was the ton or one of Mahomet s uncles; and here tome of the common people fay the 
pilgrimage of devotion would be made, in cafe Mecca were taken from them. Stopping 
at a village for want of wind, we went to fee the governor of the place, who offered us 
coffee; and when we came away, he fent after us a fmall prefent of fifty eggs as a com- 
p miem, and a mark of his refpeft. In this country I faw the way of making indigo 
blue, with an herb called nil. We arrived at Quarden and went to fee the governor 
who would have entertained us, and fent a prefent of a hundred eggs and a limb and 
afterwards came on horfeback to the boat, and returned the vifit; and having the ufual 
h°noms done him on that occafion, it was fignified by the conful’s people that wine 
xvould be an acceptable prefent to him, which accordingly was fent after it was dark, not 
to give umbrage to conlcientious muffulmen. 

I he defect of St. Macarius is about a fmall day’s journey weft of this town, where 
there are four C.opti convents, to which there is a great refort by the Copti Chriftians; 
and in order to go they commonly land here. Beyond thefe convents are the lakes of 
Natron , and the lea without water, as they call it, in Arabic, Baher-Bellomah, where 
they find eagle ftones ; and the rocks are in fuch ffiapes, that they may give the com- 
mon people occafion to fay there are petrified fiiips in this place. It feems to have been 
an ancient communication from the Lake Mareotis to the Lake Mceris: I was informed 
that about thefe convents there are a great number of wild boars. The night before 
we fimlhed our voyage, was fpent in mirth and firing of cannon, on our friends coming 
out to meet us. The next evening we came to the village of Hele, near Cairo, which 
feems to be fome remains of the name of the ancient Heliopolis, that was about five miles 
diftant. On the morning of the i uh of November, a great number of people came 
out to meet the conful, who, mounted on a fine horfe, was preceded by fix Janizaries* 
and, according to aneaftem cuftom of ftate, a man went before and fprinkled water on 
the ground to lay the duft. In this manner he entered the city, followed by his 
friends and dependants on humble affes ; no Chriftian, except the conful, being allowed 
to ride on a horfe in the city. 6 

CHAP. III. — Between Damiata and Grand Cairo. 

THOUGH I did not make a voyage on the eaftern branch of the Nile, till I left 
Gtand Cairo to go out of Egypt, taking the fame way again on my return into 

about’it ^ 1 Ch °° fe:> 111 thlS P ace ’ to m y account of Delta, and the country 
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JJ? 1 fu PP° ,e . 11 was , at r * ver that runs north of Manfoura, and that this river was 
the continuation of the Felufiac branch, going on as I have marked it in the map - but 
being oblWed, the waters feem to have made their courfe chiefly by the Tanitic 
branch, which runs now by Damiata, and partly by a fmaller chamillTo tL eaft 
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The country from Damiata to Gaza is inhabited chiefly by Arabs, who are under no 
regular government. The river, or torrent of Egypt feems, without any difpute, to be 
the rivulet near Rhinocorura *. I fuppofe that the fea has gained on the Lake Sirbonis, 
there being no account to be had of it; it is not impoffible that the rocks about this 
place were the ancient barriers between the fea and the lake; the poets feign that 
Typhon lay under it. Either this lake had the fame properties as the Dead Sea, or 
Strabo, by miftake, has applied them to itf, Near it was Mount Caflius J, defcribed as 
a fandy hill running out into the fea, which feems to be the place now called Tenere by 
mariners. At the foot of it, in the town, was a temple to Jupiter Caflius; and Pornpey 
being murdered near, was buried on this hill. 

The great lake called Menzale, between the ancient Pelufium and Damiata, feems to 
to be made by the fea on thefe low and marlhy grounds, which were formerly over- 
flowed by the Nile §. This lake abounds in fea filh, and great quantities are brought 
to Damiata, efpecially a fort of mullets, the roes of which, when cured, they call 
Botargo; and when they would preferve them in the bell manner, they dip them in 
wax, and carry them not only all over Turkey, but alfo to many parts of Chriftendom. 
Pelufium is thought by fome to be Sin; but it is doubted whether it was this city or Sais. 
Twelve miles from Pelufium was Migdol, mentioned by Jeremiah, and famous for the 
defeat of the Syrians, by Neco King of Egypt. 

The road for fhipping to ride in at this mouth of the Nile, is about two leagues 
from the land, and very dangerous; infomuch that when the wind is high, they are 
often obliged to flip their cables and go to fea. For feven or eight leagues from the 
land, they know-by the founding plummet if they are near Egypt; as within that 
diftance it brings up the black, fliiny mud of the Nile, that fettles at the bottom of the 
fea, which is often of great ufe in navigation, the low land of this country not being 
feen afar off. 

There are two bars of fand at the mouth of the river, which make the entrance 
very difficult, even for final! boats; notwithftanding veflels of thirty or forty tun watch 
their fit opportunities to come in unloaded, and are laid up at the town during the 
winter feaibn, or when they have no bufinefs. As the people here are very abfolute, 
fo in order to encourage the navigation of their own boats, they will not permit any 
ftip-boats to come to the town; and all the goods are carried out in final 1 boats, two 
leagues to fea to the fliipping. On the fandy point, to the well of the entrance, above 
a quarter of a mile from the end of it, is a fmall round calUe, and a mile higher on 
the other fide, at Hhbely Borge, where the cuftom-houfe is kept, is a ruined caftle of 
brick, faid to be built by Lewis the ninth of France, and higher Hill on the other 
fide is a fmall oftagon caftle and platform, which are likewife of brick. 

Damiata is fituated on the eaft fide of the Nile, four or five miles from the mouth 
of the river; the Lake Menzale, as well as I could be informed, comes within two or 
three miles of it; and on the weft fide, between the river and the fea, is a narrow tract 
of land that is not a mile broad, it will hardly be thought that Damiata could be faid 
to be but a mile from the fea in this refpe£t, as fome authors of the middle ages 
feem to defcribe it, who fay alfo that it was a fea-port town, as it may indeed be called 
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Rt prcfent, being the harbour for boats and fmall Ihips; though it is poflible this 
miftake may have rifen from the caftle I have mentioned, (where there is a cuftoro- 
houfe) being confidered as the port of Damiata, where there are great ruins of houfes, 
and might be near a mile from the fea feveral hundred years paft. At the north end 
of Damiata, there is a very fine large round tower, built of hewn ftone, which might 
be the Work of the Mamalukes, after they recovered Damiata'from the Chriftians. 
The town is large, but moft of it ill built, being chiefly inhabited by fifhermen and 
janizaries. I faw feme water about two miles eait of the town, with land to the north 
of it, which, as well as I could be informed, is the great Lake Menzale, for travellers 
can take no journies into this country to make obfervations; for, befides the rogues 
that are without, the people of Damiata themfelves are the very worft people in all 
Turkey, and a ftranger cannot fo much as go into the flreets of the town, that are 
not ufually frequented by them, without being infulted. They have a particular 
averfton to Europeans, which feems to be handed down to them from their forefathers, 
and to be occafioned by the holy war ; the chief fcene of which, in Egypt, was about 
Damiata, which was taken by the Chriftians: and when Lewis the Ninth was made 
prilbner, it was furrendered to the Egyptians as a part of his ranfom. No perfons 
mull appear here in the European drefs; and as a Chriftian is known by his mien, 
no ftrangers dare go out of the ftreets they are ufed to frequent. I myfelf was two 
or three times infulted, and having the black falh round my turban, which janizaries 
often wear, one of them who paffed by pulled it from my head, which put a ftop to 
my walks into the town. They have alfo traditions, that perfons employed as 
European confuls have been maffacred, and others obliged to leave the place. There 
is a remarkable inftance of their villany and cunning. They have a ftri£t law againfL 
taking away cables and anchors, which are left by the Ihips that are drove away by 
ftrefs of weather, and yet there are not wanting fome even of top reputation among 
them, who employ their own people to rob, and then negociate with the captains for 
money to have them reftored out of the hands of thofe they pretend they dare not 
difcover; and as no fliip-boats can come to the town, if any perfon of influence has 
any demand on the captains of Ihips, which they cannot come at any other way, it has 
been known that they have flopped them in the town, by contriving that none of the 
boats Ihould be permitted to carry them off. 

The great trade here is an export of rice and coffee to all parts of Turkey, and of 
the former a counterband trade to Europe, which has been the caufe of tumults 
agaiflft the Chriftians: they have alfo an import of tobacco from Latichea, and of foap 
from the coafts of Syria. 

Going from Damiata to Cairo, we paffed by the large city of Manfoura, on the 
ealt fide of the Nile: this I conjecture might be Tanis *, the Zoan of fcripture. Some 
travellers mention ruins fix or feven leagues off, called Themafe, which may be the 
fame that Sicard calls Balbeis, and probably is the ancient little Heracleopolis, which 
was capital of a province. Near Manfoura, the Chriftian forces of the holy war were 
twice defeated; in the firft aftion the Earl of Artois was drowned, and the brave 
Earl of Salilbury died fighting on-his knees $ all the forces being cut to pieces. The 
French engaging afterwards with Lewis the Ninth at their head, the King was taken 
prifoner, and Damiata, among other things, was given for his ranfom. 1 The canal 
that runs north of the town, falls into the Lake Meuzale, and thefouth end of it feems 
to be part of the Pelufiac branch, as it is, without doubt, the river Tafnes, mentioned 

* O Tuvtms Kifto;, )«»l Wlut tv avrv ftiya\n Tan;. Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 801. 
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by the hiftorians of the holy war; which Teems to have its name from Daphne 
near Pelufium, by which I fuppofe it formerly ran; that town being fuppofed to be 
Tahpanhes of the fcriptures. 

Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the country on each fide of the river, 
the villages are very thick, and have pleafant groves of palm-trees about them, 

the country exceeding rich, and when it is green in the fpring feafon, and many 

things appear in bloflbm, it has a molt delightful afpecfc, far exceeding the country 
which is on the other branch of the Nile. We flopped at the port of great Mahalla 
on the weft, and rid on hired affes about four miles to the city, which is fituated be¬ 
tween two canals ; it is a large city, tolerably well built of brick* and is the capital of 
the province of Garbieh, where a fanjack or bey refides, and a detachment from each 
of the feven military bodies, with its iardar or captain. There are about five hundred 
Copti Chriftians in the town, who have a poor little church. I was recommended 
here to a merchant, who, I think, was a native of the parts towards Morocco ; and, 
though he had been fourteen times at Mecca, was a very honeft and worthy mufful- 
man; he gave me a man that fpoke the Lingua Franca, (a corrupt Italian ufed in the 
eaft) to go along with me wherever I pleafed, and a very good apartment in a cane 

that belonged to him; he fent us a very handfome collation in the morning, when I 

firft tafted the butter of Egypt in the month of December, in its greateft perfection, 
which is very delicate. At night we were ferved with a very plentiful fupper, and he 
came to us towards the latter end of it, but would not eat; which is the cuftom in the 
eaft, if they come to you at all whilft at table, which they rarely do, unlefs they attend 
on perfons of very fuperior rank. 

The next day I fet out for Baalbait, four or five miles to the north-eaft ; it is fituated 
about a furlong to the eaft of the canal Thabanea, part of which I take to be the ancient 
Mendefian branch of the Nile ; but I fuppofe that the Bufiritic canal palling by Baal bait, 
in the way to the Phatnitic branch, a canal was after cut from it to the Mendefian 
river, which was further to the north, as tnay be feen in the map of Egypt; and this 
probably is that canal which now makes part of the canal Thabanea. The village of 
Baalbait is one of thefe artificial heights, on which probably Bufiris was built; which 
is thought to have been in this place, being deferibed as in the middle of Delta, and 
was famous for a large temple dedicated to Ifis*, there being great remains of a temple 
here, the moft coflly in its materials of any in Egypt; it is built of granite, and appeals 
by the hieroglyphics and capitals of the pillars, to have been a temple of Ifis : the ruins 
of it are on the low ground to the fouth-eaft. As well as I could trace out the 
foundation, it feerned to have been about two hundred feet long, and a hundred feet 
broad, for it is all a confided heap of ruins. At about one hundred feet diftance is a 
mound raifed round it, as to keep out the Nile, with an entrance on each fide; the 
walls of the temple feem to have been ten feet thick, and to be built on the 
outfide with grey granite, in very final! fpecks, with fome mixture of red. The infide 
was built of fine red granite. Meafuring the (tones, I found moft of them were ten 
feet long, and five feet deep and broad; the pillars, all broke to pieces, were four 
feet diameter, of red granite, the capital being the head of Ifis, as number thirteen, in 
the fourth plate of the Egyptian architecture. They are every day deftroying thefe 
fine morfels of Egyptian antiquity ; and I law fome of the pillars hewn into mili-ftones. 
I conjectured that there* might have been four rows of twelve pillars each in the temple; 
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but what commanded our attention {till more, was the exquifite fadpture of the 
hieroglyphics; and though the figures, about four feet high, are in the Egyptian tafte, 
yet there is fomething fo fine, fo divine, in a manner, in the mien of the deities and 
priefls, that it far exceeds any thing I ever faw in this way. I obferved feveral pieces 
of very fine and uncommon marbles, which probably are the remains of ftatues that 
adorned the temple. 

Returning to the boat, and going on towards Cairo, we palled by Semenud, on the 
weft, and foon after Aboufir, two confiderable towns ; the former does not feem to be 
Sebennytus, capital of the upper province of this name, which ought to be looked for 
on the Sebennyric branch. 

The canal between Efhbou and Motrody, might be the canal of the Kings to the 
Red Sea; and if fo, Phaeufa mull have been here, at which place this canal began 
from the Peluliac branch. This great work was undertaken by Sefoflris King of 
Egypt, probably carried on by Neco *, one of his fucceffors, and afterwards by Darius, 
and fini/hed by Ptolemy the fecond of that name, King of Egypt, in fuch manner as 
that they could let in the water at pleaftire; the work having before been left tm- 
finilhed, out of an opinion that the Red Sea was higher than the land of Egypt, and 
confequently, if this canal was opened, might drown the country, or at lealt fpoil the 
waters of the Nile. 

Further on the eaft fide, we came to Benalhaffar, where there are great marks of an 
ancient city to the north of the village \ two bafins, as of fmall lakes, divided by a 
broad mound, are en com palled with high ground, that feems to have been raifed by 
art, probably out of thofe hollows to build the city on, fo as to be defended againli 
the overflowing of the Nile ; the whole feems to be about two miles in compafs. This 
might be the ancient Bubaftus, thought to be Phibefeth of the feripture. 

It very well anfwers to the defeription Herodotus f gives of it, and the temple he 
mentions might be on the high ground between the two bafins which, from Herodo¬ 
tus’s account, feem formerly to have been open to the river, and the ground of the 
city being raifed by art, the temple remained in the middle, as ir was at firft, on a 
ground not fo high, though it might have been raifed above the other ground: the 
whole is about a mile long, and half a mile broad, and the mounds about a furlong 
wade ; on each of which they probably had three ftreers. This temple was dedicated 
to Diana, who in the Egyptian language was called Bubaftis, and from the worthip of 
her this city had its name. 

Higher on the river was Onias, a town which had its name from a Hebrew prieft, 
who had obtained it of a King of Egypt, and built a temple there in oppofition to that 
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of Jerufalem, of which Jofephus gives a very full account; by which it appears from 
the words of Ptolemy’s grant, that it was before called Leontopolis, in this province 
of Heliopolis, and that there was a ruined temple there dedicated to rural Bubaftis, 
or Diana. 

We pafled the Delta, and failed up the Nile towards Cairo, where it runs in one 
ftream. To the eaft of the river about a league, was the ancient city of Heliopolis, 
which is On of the fcriptures, and is now called Matarea; it was a city of great anti¬ 
quity, and famous for the worfhip of the fun *. They worfhipped alfo a bull they 
kept here under the name of Mnevis ; as they adored that animal at Memphis, by the 
name of Apis. The account of the firft foundation of it by Adis f, the fon of Rhoda 
and the fun, and that he taught them aftronomy, mufi be looked on as a fabulous 
account. The fmall remains of this city are to the north-north-eaft of Cairo. A large 
mound encompafles the whole } the ancient file being about half a mile broad, and a 
mile long. At the fouth end are two entrances, and at the weft a large one, which 
might have been the ancient way to the temple, for near it are ruins of a fphynx of a 
bright fpangling yellow marble ; it is about two-and-twenty feet in length, the ear is 
two feet long, and the head four feet broad ; it has fuch a tutulus or ornament on each 
fide of the head, channelled as the great fphynx at the pyramids has, with which the 
fphynx is commonly reprefented. Near it is a piece of the fame Hone, with hierogly¬ 
phics cut on it. Sixteen paces to the north, are feveral ftones that feem to be the 
ruins of another fphynx ; to the eaft are fome others that might be part of two other 
fphynxes, and a large ftone fix feet long and three feet broad, adorned with hierogly¬ 
phics on one fide. There is an obelifk remaining, almoft oppofite to the gate, but a 
little more to the fouth, as there doubtlefs was another to the north. I found by the 
quadrant that it was fixty-feven feet and a half high, fo that fuppofing it to be one of 
the four erected by Sochis, which were feventy feet high, and allowing three feet for 
the depth of the plinth it was let into, the ground has rifen feven feet and a half. This 
obelifk is fix feet wide to the north and fouth, and fix feet four inches to the eaft and 
weft, and it is difcoloured by the water to the height of near feven feet. It is well 
preferved, except that on the weft fide it is fcaled away for about fifteen feet high. 
To the north of this obelifk, and of the place where the other may be fuppofed to have 
flood, the ground is very much raifed; on which the ancient city might be built. To 
the fouth of the weft entrance, the earth has been dug away, and I faw a rufticated 
wall three feet eight inches thick, built with two rows of ftone in breadth, clamped 
together with irons. . r 

Sultan Selim encamped his army in this place when he came to beliege Cairo, and 
there are great mounds raifed allround, of very large unburnt brick, and alfo a ram¬ 
part to the eaft of the obelifk, as reprefented in the drawing. There is a tradition that 
Sultan Selim caufed the fphynx I have mentioned to be blown up. The priefts t of 
Heliopolis were the moft famous of all Egypt for the ftudy of philofophy and aftrono¬ 
my, and were the firft that computed time by years, each of three hundred and fixty- 
iive days. They had here a fort of college, confifting of a great number of rooms. 
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Herodotus came to this place to be inftru&ed in the learning of the Egyptians, and 
Strabo, when he came to the city, was ihewn the apartments of Plato and Eudoxus; 
the latter was a great aftronomer, and they ftudied here together for thirteen years ; 
a famous obfervatory near Heliopolis had its name from Eudoxus oppofite to which, 
on the other fide of the Nile, where it divides, was the city of Cercefura; but all this 
learning, the fame author gives an account, was no more at Heliopolis in his time. 

The village of Matareaisa little to the fouth of the defcribed enclofure. What it is 
very remarkable for, as well as the country two miles farther fouth, is the excellent 
water that is always found here on digging about four feet deepj it is faid to be lighter 
than the Nile water, and that digging nearer the river, they mult go deeper to find the 
fprings, where the ground may be higher. It is certain that all over the land of Egypt, 
if they dig down lower than the furface of the Nile, they find water, though the foil 
being moftly fair, it makes the water brackifii j but it is probable that there happens to 
be here a vein of earth that is free from fait, and ferves as a ftrainer, that makes the 
waters of the Nile purer than they are in its own bed. 

The Chriftians of the country have a tradition that the holy family lay hid here for 
fome time when they came into Egypt, and add that a tree opened and became hollow 
to receive and fhelter them from fome bad people. The .Coptis pretend to fhew the 
very tree which is hollow, and of the fort they call Pharaoh’s fig, or the fycamore, 
and take away pieces of it as relics ; but the Romans fay that the old tree fell down 
and was carried away by the monks of the convent belonging to Jerufalem. 

They fhew here a field they call the Balfam Garden, where they fay the trees grew 
of which they made the balm of Gilead j and there is fome account that Cleopatra, 
relying on the favour of Anthony, removed thofe trees from the holy landf, contrary 
to the inclination of Plerod; and that from this place they were tranfplanted to the 
country beyond Mecca. 

There is great reafon to think that the country about Heliopolis is the land of Golhen, 
which is called alfo Ramefes in fcripture, efpecially as the children of Ifrael went by 
Ramefes the firft Ration on their departure from Egypt $ this country being near 
Memphis, where it is probable Pharaoh refided at that time. 


CHAP. IV. — Of Grand Cairo, 

OLD Cairo feems to have fucceeded to the town and fortrefs of Babylon, which I 
imagine to have been on Mount Jehufi, at the fouth end of old Cairo; from the north 
end of which the foot of the hill makes out to the river, anfwering the defcription, that 
by the foot of the hill which came to the river, they raifed the water up to the height j 
about which a hundred and fifty men were conftandy employed, who, it is to be fupl 
pofed, worked at the machines for that purpofe. There is a way to the fouth, which 
feems to have been opened through this height; and though this and fome other high 
grounds near, look very much like heaps raifed by throwing out the rubbilh of the city, 
yet it is very probable that from the height they might carry their dung, and throw it 
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down on each fide of this foot of the hill to raife it higher, and make this fortrefs the 
more inacceffible *. It is more probable alfo that Babylon was here, becaufe it is 
direftly oppofite to the pyramids, as defcribed by the ancient geographers,, and very 
near the Nile ; whereas the caftle of Cairo is a mile from the Nile, and it is a plain 
ground almofl all the way to the river. Some t captives from Babylon, on the 
Euphrates, having efcaped, fled to this hill, made excurflons, and plundeied the 
country; but obtaining a pardon, and fubmitting to the government, they had this 
place given them to inhabit, and called it Babylon from their .own city. , 

On the top of the hill is the uninhabited convent of St. Michael; to which a prieit 
o-oes every Sunday to officiate. The town of Babylon, probably in time, extended 
down to the plain ; for to the north of that part of the hill which lets out towards the 
river, are remains of a very exteniive building, which I conjecture might be a foit or 
caftrum for the Roman legion which was at Babylon J. It is called Cafr Kieman§, 
caftle Kieinan, and is exactly of the fame manner of architecture, as the building 
defcribed at Nicopolis, the walls being built of fmall hewn ftone, and at the diftance of 
every four foot, are three layers of brick. One tower is now forty feet high, the 
other much higher; but as it is converted into a Greek nunnery, the in fide is very- 
much altered ; on the third ftory is a room, the ceiling of which is fupported by eight 
Corinthian pillars ; and at prefent there is a well down from the middle of the room : 
all the doors and windows of the whole building are arched at top. 1 jus caftle is 
inhabited by Chriftians, fo that there are feveral churches in it; and as it is in a very 
ruinous condition, it has been often the refuge for fugitives in the time of public infur- 
regions. The building in many parts, is entirely deftroyed, and they carry away the 
ftones to build. 

The city of Grand Cairo has been much magnified as to its extent, and the numbei 
of its inhabitants; it confifts now of three towns or cities a mile apart, that is old 
Cairo, Cairo properly fo called, and the port called Bulac. 1 he ancient city which 
feems to have fucceeded to Babylon, and was built near it, was called Men, the old 
name of Egypt; it had alfo the name of Fofthath ||, becaufe Amrou-Ben-As pitched 
his tent there when he befieged Babylon. From this, that part which was afterwards 

* Beyond thjp height are three or four old Copti convents uninhabited, to which the priefts go to 
officiate; The hill Jehufi runs foas to make a fmall femicircle, about the middle of which there is a way 
up by an eafy afeent, by which alfo the water might be raifedj that might enter to the very foot of the 
hill, as It does at prefent by a fmall canal: and there being a paffage between the hills to the South towards 
Al-Bafetin, a larger canal runs there from the foutk of Saraneby, and waters all that country. ^ ^ 
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It appears from Diodorus Siculus, that the founders of Babylon were the captives taken by betoltris, 
of their defendants; though there was another account which he does not feem to credit, that it was 
built by fame Babylonians, who came with Scmiramis into Egypt, Jofephus feems to fay that this city 
was not built till the time of Cambyfes. 

J See the quotation out ofSirabo in the preceding note, 

5 It is pofTible the fold ie re quartered here might be called the aTchers, and that from thence it might 
have its name ; ICieman 3 in the Arabic language* fignifying the figu Sagittarius, I found feme called 
this place Cafrkefliemeh, || Fofthath, in the old Arabic, fignifies a tent. 
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built on had its name, which it might after communicate to the whole town. The 
prefent great city of Cairo, which was called by the Arabs Caher*, according to their 
hiftorians, was built by a general of the firft Calif of the Fathmites, in the year nine 
hundred and feventy-three of Chrift. It is faid Saladin built walls round both thefe 
cities. 

A third city was built between the old and new cities called Kebafeh, which has 
been fince deftroyed, and the ruins of it are now feenf. Gize has been mentioned as 
a city adjoining, and alfoRoida in theifland I Ihallfpeakof. 

Old Cairo is reduced to a very fmall compafs, and is not above two miles round ; it 
is the port for the boats that come from upper Egypt; fome of the beys have a fort 
of country houfes here, to which they retire at the time of the high Nile. 

In old Cairo are the granaries commonly called Jofeph’s. They are only fquare 
courts encompafled with walls about fifteen feet high, ftrengthened with femicircular 
buttrefles; they feem originally to have been built of ft one, but now a great part of 
them is of brick. Thefe courts are filled with com, leaving only room to enter at the 
door; the grain is covered over with matting, and there is a flight fence made round 
the top of the walls of canes, which I imagined were defigned in order to difcover if 
any people have got over the walls : the locks of the doors alfo are covered over with 
clay, and fealed. As the birds fometimes get to the com, fo the keepers of the gra¬ 
naries are allowed a certain quantity on that account. They fay there were feven of 
thefe granaries, and there are remains of fome of them turned to other ufes, this being 
the only one now ufed for com, which is what is brought down from upper Egypt for 
the ufe of the foldiers, and dillributed out to them as part of their pay, and they 
ufually fell it: fix yards of this granary were full of wheat, and one of barley for the 
horfe. 

At the north end of old Cairo is the building for railing the water of the Nile to the 
aqueduct; it is a very magnificent plain fabric, faid to be erefted by Campion, the 
immediate predeceffor of the I aft of the Mamaluke Kings ; it is a hexagon building, 
each fide being between eighty and ninety feet long, and about as many high ; the 
afcent to it on the outfide is very eafy for the oxen to go up, that turn the Perfian 
wheels to raife the water to the top of it. The water comes into the refervoir below 
by a channel from the Nile; but when the Nile is low, it comes into a lower refervoir, 
from which it is drawn into the other by another wheel: from this it is conveyed up 
about a hundred feet by five oxen, to as many wheels above. Five oxen turn as many 
wheels on the top of the building, by which the water is drawn up in the vafes fixed to 
the cords that turn on the wheels, and from the top of them emptying themfelves into 
thebafins under; from thence the water runs into the bafins, by canals made for that 
purpofe. 

The aquedufl itfelf is very grand, in the ruftic ftyle, the arches and piers are of 
different climenfions; but the former are moftly from ten to fifteen feet wide, and the 
piers about ten feet. In fome parts, a plain wall is built for feveral feet without arches; 

I numbered two hundred and eighty-nine arches, though others mention a greater 
number, fome near three hundred and twenty. The arches are low towards the caftle 
hill, where the ground is higher, and the water running into a refervoir is raifed up to 
the caftle by feveral wheels one over another. 

* Among the feveral interpretations of this word Caber, themoft natural feems to he that they fignified 
by it the city ; Catr, or fomething like it, in many old languages, fignifying a city; and the Turkiflr 
word at prefent is Schir, though poflibly it may have its name from Caherah, which ligniiies victorious, 

t Sec Bibliotheque Oriental D’Herbelot, under Mcfr and Caherah. 
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Oppofite to this refer voir of water at the Nile, is the canal that conveys the water to 
Cairo, and feems to be that which was made by Trajan. Near the mouth of it they 
perform the ceremony of cutting or opening the canal, by breaking down a mound they 
make acrofs it every year. This is done with great rejoicing, when the Nile is at a 
certain height; and as there is a tradition that they formerly facrificed a virgin every 
year when they performed this ceremony, fo I was fliewn a lort of pillar of earth, with 
grafs growing on it, which when the canal is opened, if I miftake not, is adorned with 
flowers; and when the Nile is let in, is walhed away in lieu of the damfel they ufed to 

offer to the river God. _ , , . m . 

There are about twelve churches belonging to the Coptis m old Cairo, moltly in 
one quarter of the town, inhabited by Chriftians: they have churches alfo in Cairo, 
one of which belongs to the patriarch; but his proper church feems to be St. Ma¬ 
carius’s, in old Cairo, where he is eleded and enthroned ; this is in the ftreet of the 
patriarch. In the church of St. Barbara, they fay they have her head, and fome other 
relics. Mofl of the churches have old ones under them ; and they fay the holy family 
was in the lower church dedicated to St. Sergius, where there are fome paintings re¬ 
lating to that fubjeft. Thefe churches generally confift of a nave and two aifles, with 
galleries over the aifles fupported by pillars, and adorned with columns in the fiont 
that fupport the roof. The part of the altar is feparated by a partition that is often 
finely adorned with carving, and inlaid with ivory and tortoife fhelL In the chuich 
of St* George of the Greeks, they fay they have the artn of that faint j they fhewed me 
a pillar, to which an iron collar with a chain is fixed; and they fay mad people con¬ 
fined in it for three days,certainly recover. They informed me that the lurks often 
try this experiment, and having z great veneration for the faint, frequently come and 
fay their prayers here on Fridays* 

There is alfo a fynagogue, faid to have been built about fixteen hundred years ago, 
in the manner it now is, which is much like the churches. I hey lay the prophet 
Jeremiah was on the very (pot where they ufually read the law 5 but that now no 
one enters into that part, out of reverence. I faw there two ancient manufcripts of 
the law; and they pretend to have a manufcript of the bible, writ by Ezra, who they 
fay, out of refped omitting to write the name of God, found it writ throughout the 
next day after it was finifhed : they hold it fo facred, that it is not permitted that any 
one fhould touch it; and they fay the book is in a niche about ten he t high, before 
which a curtain is drawn, and lamps are kept always burning before it* 

Towards the back part of the town is the ftreet of the patriarch* Here are two 
churches, one of which is St* Macarius’s, where the patriarch is ele&ed, and a houfe 
with a chapel belonging to the patriarch, which probably is on the fite of the ancient 
patriarchal palace; for when the patriarchs firff removed from Alexandria, it is pro¬ 
bable they took up their refidence in old Cairo, and had their church and houfe there; 
but as that place became lefs frequented, and not fo fafe, they might remove into 
Cairo. The Francifcans belonging to the convent of Jerufalem have a very neat 
fmall convent or hofpitium in old Cairo, where two or three of them generally live. 

The mofque Amrah, to the north-eaft of old Cairo, is faid to have been a church; 
there are in it near four hundred pillars, which with their capitals, feem to have been 
collefted from feveral ancient buildings ; the middle part is open* It is probable this 
was made a mofque by Arnroti the calif, who built Fofthath, At the north end of 
old Cairo is a mofque of very folid ruftic work, though in a ruinous condition ; it is 
called the mofque of Omar, and is faid to be the fir ft mofque built in this place, though 
probably it was rebuilt by the Mamalukes, being much like their manner of buildings. 
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As this is mentioned as the fixft mofque that was built here, it was doubtlefs founded 
by Omar, the fecond calif of the race of Mahomet, who firft conquered Egypt. 

From old Cairo, I went over to the pleafant ifle of Roida, or Raoudah, which is 
oppofite to it, the channel of the Nile between beiag dry when the water is low ; it is a 
very delightful fpot, the weft fide is planted with large fycamore trees, commonly called 
Pharaoh’s fig. Towards the north end is the fmall village of Roida, the ifle being 
near a mile long. At the Couth end is the Mikias, or houfe in which is the famous 
pillar for meafuring the Nile; it is a column in a deep bafin, the bottom of which is on 
a level with the bed of the Nile, the water entering on one fide, and palling out on the 
other. The pillar is divided into meafures, by which they fee the rife of the Nile; it 
has a fine old Corinthian capital at top, which has commonly been omitted in the 
draughts, and on that refts a beam which goes acrofs to the gallery. Concerning this 
manner of meafuring the rife of the Nile, I Ihall have occafion to fay more in another 
place. From the court that leads to this houfe, is a defcent to the Nile by fteps, on 
which the common people will have it, that Mofes was found, after he had been expofed 
on the banks of the riven 

There are great remains of buildings at this end of the ifland, efpecialiy about the 
meafuring place ; and to the weft there are remains of walls ten feet thick, built of 
brick, with turrets that are a quarter of a circle, but do not feem to have been high, * 
and 1 fuppofe that they were rather defigned to prevent the ifle being encroached on 
by the river, than for any defence. They fay fome Sultan built a palace here, and 
tefided much on this ifland for the fake of the air, and the pleafantnefs of the 
fituation. 

Half a mile north of old Cairo, is a place called Caffaraline, where there are feveral 
gardens of oranges, lemons, citrons, and caffia; but what it is mod remarkable for, 
is a convent of between thirty and forty dervifhes. As thefe people a Se& a fort of 
extraordinary fandtity, fo they live in a manner in their mofque, which is a large 
fquare room covered with a very fine dome. In this we were prefentcd to the 
head of them, who was reading, and entertained us very civilly in theTurkifh man¬ 
ner. In it I faw fome ancient vafes, one being of white oriental alabafter. The 
fuperior had two pikes near him with Arabic ientences on them, and there was alfo 
one on each fide of the niche, which directs them which way they are to turn at 
prayer. In this room, and iikewife at the entrance of the convent, are feveral curious 
things hung up, that have been collected by the dervifhes in their travels abroad, molt 
of them having fomething of the wonderful in them ; as particularly I faw a very 
large boot, which they fay belonged to fome giant, and a bowl of a pipe in proportion 
to it. Thefe dervifhes are not thofe that dance, of which fort there are none in Egypt. 

A mile further north on the river is Bulac, about a mile from new Cairo ; it is 
near two miles in compafs, and is the port for all boats that come up the river from 
the parts of Delta: here they have a cuftom-houfe, many warehoufes and canes for 
travellers; it is remarkable for nothing but a fine bagnio. 

The city of Cairo is fimated about a mile from the river, and extends eaftward near 
two miles to the mountain ; it is about feven miles round, for I was fomething more 
than two hours and three quarters going round the city on a beaft of Cairo, computing 
that I went two miles and a half an hour *, 

* From the great mofque, which is in the way going from the European quarter to Ali Caia AgelphFs 
houfe, to the entrance at the foulh-wcft corner of Lake Efhikicn, twenty-five minutes. From thence to 
the entrance from old Cairo, twenty-three minutes, and then round the cattle to the place I began at, two 
hours. 
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The city is faid to have been larger than it is at prefent, when it was the centre of 
trade from the Eaft Indies j it was walled round, and part of the walls of freeftone 
remain to the north-eaft of the cattle, where they make an angle, turning from the 
north to the weft : I faw alfo fome remains of them to the fouth of the caftle, going 
towards the aqueduct, which I fuppofe were the walls of Tailoun •, they are built with 
femicircular towers, and feem to have been made in imitation of the outer walls of 
Alexandria. There are likewife three or four very grand gates that were built by the 
Mamalukes; the workmanship of them is very good, and amidft all the limplicity of the 
architefture, every one muft be (truck with the furprizing magnificence of them. One 
of them to the fouth is called Babel Zuile (the gate of Zuile) from a fuburbs of that 
name it leads to. Under the arch of the gate is a piece of rope fattened to a hook, 
where they fay Toman Bey, the laft Matnaluke Sultan, was hanged by order of Sultan 
Selim, after he had been tortured to reveal treafures, and carried through all the 
ftreets on a lean camel, d retted in ragged clothes, and his hands bound. Another gate 
is Babel Natter; and they fay that Sultan Selim made his public entrance through this 
gate. It probably had its name from fome of the Califs or Sultans of Egypt, who had 
the name of Naffer. A little to the fouth of it is a gate Hill more magnificent, which 
is called Babel Futuh, that is, the gate of viftory; it is of hewn ftone, very high, and 
has a fquare tower oil each fide, the water tables of which are richly adorned with 
fculptures. 

The canal that comes out of the Nile at old Cairo, goes all through the city, though 
it is feen only from the back of the houfes that are built on it; for though there are 
feveral bridges over it, yet there are houfes built on each fide of them, fo as to inter¬ 
cept the view of the canal, but when it is dry, it is as a ftreet, along which the common 
people frequently go; however towards the time it begins to be dry, it is but a bad 
neighbour, as a ftench arifes from it that is very difagreeable to thofe that live on it, 
and muft be unwholefome. 

If one imagines that there are feveral fquares or places about the city, from a quarter 
to three quarters of a mile round, contrived fo as to receive and hold the water of the 
Nile, that is conveyed to them by the canals when the river rifes, it may give fome 
idea of the feveral lakes that are about the city during the greater part of the year j 
and nothing can be imagined more beautiful than to fee thofe places filled with water, 
round which the belt houfes in the city are built j and when the Nile is high in the 
fummer, it muft be an entertaining profpeft to fee them covered with the fine boats 
and barges of all the great people, who come out in the evening to divert themfelves 
with their ladies : as I have been informed, concerts of mufic are never wanting, and 
fometimes fireworks add to the amufement; all the houfes round being in a manner 
illuminated, and the windows full of fpeftators to behold this glorious fight. The 
fcene is much altered when the waters are gone off, and nothing but mud appears; 
but is foon fucceeded by a more agreeable view of green corn, and afterwards of 
harveft, in the middle of a great city, on thofe very fpots where the boats were failing 
a few months before. 

The ftreets of Cairo, as of all the Turkifli cities are very narrow j the wideft goes 
the length of the city from the gate Naffer to the gate Zuile, but would be looked on 
as a lane in Europe. The other ftreets are fo narrow, that they frequently make a 
roof from one houfe to the other over the ftreet, and put a flight covering on it to 
defend Lhern from the fun. The city of Cairo is exceedingly well regulated for its 
fecurity, more efpecially by night; for molt of the ftreets, or at leaft each end of every 
diftrict or ward, has a gate and porter to it, who fhuts up the gate as foon as it is dark, 

and 
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and to every one of tbefe wards is a guard of two or three or more janizaries* fo that 
no idle people can go about 'the ftreets at night. Some little ftreets confift only of 
fliops, without any houfes* and fo they leave their fliops locked up, and go to their 
houfes at night. There are alfo feveral places for fliops like our exchanges, called 
bezeftans, which are fliut up at night, and fliops of the fame trade are generally together 
in thefe as well as in the ftreets. 

TurkiJh houfes, efpecially in Cairo, have very little beauty in them ; they are gene¬ 
rally built round a court, where they make the beft appearance, nothing but ufe being 
confidered as to the outfide of their houfes, what they have of ornament being in 
their faloons within; fo that their houfes, built below of ftone, and above a fort of 
cage work, fometimes filled up with unburnt brick, and few or no windows towards 
the ftreet, are a very dilhgreeable fight to one who has feen only European cities, that 
have fomething of outward regularity, as well as conveniency and beauty within. 

There are feveral magnificent mofques in and about Cairo ; but that which exceeds 
them all, both as to theJfolidity of its building, and a certain grandeur and magnificence 
that ftrikes in a very furprifing manner, is the mofque of Sultan Haffan, built at the 
foot of the caftle hill ; it is very high, of an oblong fquare figure crowned with*' a 
cornifh all round that proje£ts a great way, and is adorned with a particular fort of 
grotefque carvings after the Turkifh manner; the entrance to it is very finely inlaid 
with feveral forts of marbles, arid carved in like manner at top ; the afcent was by 
feveral fteps which are broken down, and the door walled up, becaufe in times of 
public infurreftions, the rebels have often taken fhelter there. The place is fo ftrong 
that now there is always a garrifen of janizaries within the diftrift of it, in apartments 
adjoining to the mofque. To the north-eaft of the town is a very fine mofque called 
KubbeeJ-Azab, or the cupola of the Arabs, belonging to the body of the Azabs ; it 
is a very fine room about fixty feet fquare, with a beautiful dome over it, raifed on a 
bafe of fixteen fides, in each of which is a window; the room is wainfcotted round 
eight feet high in pannels, with all the moft valuable marbles, among which are feveral 
fine flabs of red and green porphyry ; the borders round the pannels are carved and 
gilt, a fort of freeze ranges round, in which are fentences cut in large gilt characters, 
called the Couphe character, in which they here anciently writ the Arabic language. 
The walls above this are adorned with Arabic infcriptions in letters of gold, and the 
whole cupola Is painted and gilt in the fineft manner, and all over the mofque are 
hung a great number of glafs lamps and oftridges 5 eggs; adjoining to it are feveral 
apartments built for the priefts, and alfo fome grand ones for the great people who 
fometimes come and refide here. It is find this magnificent room was built by a grand 
vizier, who defired the Sultan to give him leave to prepare a place fit to offer him a 
fliirbet in, on his return from Mecca. 

A part of the town to the fouth is called Tailoun, laid to have been built before this 
city was founded, by Tholoun who was mailer of Egypt, in fuch a maimer as to be 
almoft independent of the Califs; and it is faid left old Cairo, and built a palace and 
mofque here. This at firft was probably called Cateia, becaufe-that perfon is faid to 
havelbuilt a palace of that name. What remains of the ancient palace goes by the name 
of Kalatel-Kebfh, and they fay Sultan Selim lodged here. There are remains of the 
caftlc walls and high ground within them, which may have been raifed by throwing 
out the dung of the city, and afterwards building on the high ground, though to the 
weft I faw there was a natural rock. In this wall is a fort of fquare turret they call the 
feat of Pharaoh; near it under an arch, is an ancient farcophagus of black marble* 
which receives the water of a conduit j it is called the fountain of titeafure* and by 
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fome writers the fountain of lovers, concerning which the people tell fome ftories. It 
is richly adorned both infide and out with hieroglyphics. One man feems to have a 
crocodile’s head, and on a fort of altar marked out in fquares, feemed to be cut two 
horfes’ heads; for the reft, I could not be permitted to make any further 
obfervations, or to take the hieroglyphics exaflly that are cut in thofe columns. At 
each end is a man, and fix columns of hieroglyphics on each fide. There are, befides 
the turret called Pharaoh’s feat, others in a femicircular form, fo that probably 
this was the enclofure of the old palace. In this quarter is a large mofque, faid 
to refemble that of Mecca, and an ancient building which feems to have been-the 
quarter of the body of foldiers called Cherkes, to whom it ftill belongs, and goes 
by their name* 

To the eaft of Tailoun is the caftle of Cairo, fituated on a rocky hill, which feems 
to be feparated by art from the hill or mountain Jebei Duife, which is the name of the 
eaft end of Jebei Mocattham. It is faid this caftle was built by Saladin. There are 
two entrances to it on the north fide; one to the weft is called the gate of the Azabs, 
the other to the eaft, the gate of the janizaries. The defeent by the former is 
narrow, cut through the rock, and palling by two round towers near, the gate, and 
then by a fine large round tower; the way is by a high wall, on which at a great 
height, is a relief of a very large fpread eagle, and fo the entrance is oppofite to the 
building that is called Jofeph’s hall. The afeent by the gate of the janizaries is more 
fpacious and grand; on each fide of the inner gate is a tower of many fides, and 
further on at another entrance, is a large round tower on each fide, oppofite to the 
great mofque. The caftle is walled all round, but is fo commanded by the hill to the 
eaft, that it can be a place of. no ftrength fince the invention of cannon. At the vreft 
of the caftle, are remains of very grand apartments, fome of them covered with domes, 
and adorned with Mofaic pictures of trees and houfes, that doubtlefs belonged to the 
ancient Sultans, and it is faid, have fince been inhabited by the Paflias. This part of 
the caftle is now only ufed for weaving, embroidering, and preparing the hangings 
and coverings they fend every year to Mecca. 1 faw them about this work; and, though 
they look on it as a profanation for a Chriftian fo much as to touch thofe rich damalks 
that are to cover what they call the houlfe of God,' yet notwithftanding I ventured to 
approach them. 

Over this is a higher ground to the eaft, near the grand faloon, commonly called 
Jofeph’s hall, from which there is a mod delightful profpefl; of Cairo, the pyramids, 
and all the country round. It was probably a terrace to that magnificent room, which 
is now all open, except to the fouth fide, and is adorned with very large and beautiful 
pillars of red granite; the walls built on them on the cuifide have fuch windows as 
are reprefented in the draught of the fourteenth plate *, as well as I could take it under 
the reftraint that ftrangers are in here. Walls alio are built with fuch windows on many 
of the pillars within, efpecially on the fecond and third from the entrance, with 
arches turned from one pillar to another f. Some of the capitals of the pillars are 
good Corinthian, others very plain, and fome only marked out in lines like leaves; 
many of them are only plain Hones fliaped a little like a capital, on fome of which 
there are lines like a figure of eight, and moll of them have fome little relief. -They 
have only a rough bafe, fomething like the ancient Egyptian manner, and all the 
pillars have an Arabic infeription of one line cut on them. On the fide that is built 
up, where the wall fets in, and arches are turned over, there feem to have been three 

•f This hall ought not to be reprefented as covered. 
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doors, the middle one being adorned at the top with that grotefque fort of work which 
is common in the eaflern buildings ; and over the pillars and arches is a fort of wooden 
freeze, filled with Arabic infcriptions. The two couplets of pillars in the middle feem 
to have been defigned to fupport a dome; and probably they intended to have two 
others for that purpofe, marked in the plan, for it is to be queftioned if this room was 
ever finiflied, and probably the firft row of pillars in the front was defigned for a 
portico. The pillars doubtlefe were brought from fome ancient buildings, moft pro¬ 
bably from Alexandria; pillars of one ftone not feeming to have been in ufe in Egypt 
before the Greeks came among them, who fliewed all their art and magnificence in that 
city. To the weft part of the caftle alfo is the jail, which the common people will have 
to be the prifon in which Jofeph was confined. 

About the middle of the caftle is a large court, on the fouth fide of which are the 
Pallia’s apartments, and the great divan, over the karameidan, or black place to the 
fouth. The plain under the caftle to the north-weft is called Remle, or the fitndy- 
place. In this divan I Taw the fheilds of leather, above half an inch thick, with the 
fpears remaining in them, with which Sultan Ararurath pierced them. Here alfo I faw 
the divan of Beys affembled, under the Kaia, or prime minifter of the Pafha, as they 
con flan tly meet three times a week, the Pallia, whenever he pleafes, fitting in a room 
-behind that has a communication by fome lattice-windows. A ftranger may go in with 
the conful’s dragoman or interpreter, and being conducted afterwards to the Pallia's 
coffee room, is civilly entertained by his people with Tweatmeats and coffee. 1 he mint 
alfo is near, where they coin their gold, and fome fmall pieces called Medines, which are 
of the value of three farthings, and are of iron walhed over with filver, the bafe money 
of Conftantinople not palling in Egypt. I faw a piece of a fmall obelilk of black 
marble, with hieroglyphics on it made ufe of as the fill of a window; it is about eight 
feet long, and eighteen inches fquare. 

The well in the caftle has often been defcribed and fpoken of as a very wonderful 
thing; it is called Jofeph’s well, not from the Patriarch Jofeph, but, as fome authors 
obferve, from a grand vizier of that name, who had the care of this work under Sultan 
Mahomet, fon of Calaun, who did not live feven hundred years ago. It has been 
looked on as a very extraordinary thing to cut fuch a well down through the rock; but 
the ftone is foft, and it would have been much more difficult to have dug it down, had the 
foil been of earth or fand, and to have built a wall round within. Moreover, the ftone 
they dug up, as it would ferve for building, might be of great ufe in making improve¬ 
ments in the caftle. The paffage down is round the well, the rock being left about two 
feet thick between the paffage and the well; thedefcent for the firft five flights is on the 
fouth fide of the well, and fo far the well and the paffages are built; afterwards, it is 
round the well as defcribed ; the paffage being about fix feet and a half fquare; holes 
are cut arch wife in the partition, about three feet and a half wide, and fotnethiifg 
higher, in order to give l'ome light to the paffage down. The welt is of an oblong 
fquare form, and the defcent to the bottom of the firft well goes three times round in 
twelve flights, being one hundred and fifty feet deep ; the delcent is very eafy, each 
ftep being about fix inches high, and five feet broad, but the place is fo dirty, that in 
moft pans the fteps are hardly perceivable. On the long fide I thought I could num¬ 
ber fifteen fteps, and on the other fide twelve. On the left hand of the paffage, at the 
bottom of this well, is an entrance now flopped up, the people Fay it leads to the pyra¬ 
mids ; and another mentioned to the right, they fay went to the Red Sea. From the 
bottom of this well, by the hole, is an entrance to another well not fo big ; the defcent 
is very difficult, by reafonof the wet and dirt, and alfo dangerous, as the flairs arenar-- 
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row, and no partition between them and the well; it is one hundred and twenty feet 
deeo The bottom of this well being probably on a level with the bed or the bl ile^or 
rather lower, the water never fails, but palling through the fait foil, it is a little brackilh, 
and ferves only for common ufes ; and is not good to drink. From this place it is 
raifed to the bottom of the upper well, by a wheel turned there by oxen, which raiies 
feventv-two vafes that hold near three quarts each ; they are tied to ropes that hang on 
the wheel and there being conveyed into another balin, it is by the fame means lailea 
to the top by another fet of oxen, and eighty-hve vafes. 1 here is one thing very par¬ 
ticular in this well, that between twenty and thirty feet from the top, on two oppolite 
fides it is cut in, as 1 conjeaured, fix or feven feet archwile, and fo continues all the 
wav down to the bottom, which was probably done to make the flights ot flairs longer, 
and confequently a more eafy defeent. Some have remarked that feveral lucly wells 
have been found at old Cairo, only with this difference, that they are Angle, but very 
deep and an oblong fquare of about ten feet by twelve, and that foine are even in uie to 
this dav. Near this well is the laft wheel that raifes up the water, which is con veyed by 
the aquedud for better ufes. This caftle, which is about a mile in circumference, is 
like a little town, but the moll part of it is in a very ruinous condition. 

To the fouth of the caftle, extending away to the fouth-eaft, is a lort ot ancient 
fuburbs, called Caraffa. At the entrance to this place are fotne magnificent tombs 
covered with domes, faid to be the monuments of fome Kings of Egypt; the people lay 
they are the califs, the relations of Mahomet, who conquered this country ; and 1 to 
great a veneration they have for them, that they oblige Chriftians and Jews to defcenci 
From their affes, out of refped, when they pafs this way. Caraffa ieemsto have been 
the ancient univerfity for the united fludies of their law and divinity ; it is now in a 
manner a plain of ruins to the fouth of mount Duife; being the remains of many 
colleges and convents of dervifhes, where it is faid there were fo great a number, that 
a ftranger could pafs a year at free coil, only fpending one day m each of them. Un 
the right, I faw on a height the great mofque of El-Iuiam Schafei, one of the four 
great doctors of the law, who is had in great veneration amongft them, and whole 
fepuichre is there; it is called La-Salehiah, from a title they gave Saladin who built it, 
together with an hofpital and college ; and he obliged all the doctors ot Eg\pt to follow 
the doftrine of this relation of Mahomet, who was a native of Gaza* I law to the 
eaft of the fouth point of the hill Jehufy, where I fuppofe Babylon was, great remains 
of arches of a very confiderable aquedud, by which the water was probably conveyed 
to this and other mofques ; and at another time, when I was to the fouth of that hill, 
by the river, I faw a building like that at the head of the aquedud, that is built to the 
caftle, which I fuppofe is the refer voir to which the water was raifed from the canal 
that goes to Al-Bafetin; but there was no venturing to go further to take a nearer 
view of it, this being reckoned the mofl dangerous part about Cairo. Fluee or four 
miles from the town is Bafetin, fo called from the gardens that are there. About 
two miles on this fide of it, is the Jews burial place, to which place every body is 
efcorted by a guard of Arabs, who are paid money for their protedion, and do not 
fail to ufe you ill. I had the curiofiry to go out and fee the manner in which the Jews 
bury their dead in thefe parts : they dig a grave about fix feet deep; on the weft fide 
of the bottom of the grave, they dig in a hole big enough to receive the body, then 
they depofit it, laying broad Hones againft the hole, and fill up the grave; it being 
contrary to their law, as I was informed, to lay earth on the body. South of the 
burial place are three fmall arched houfes, where they waih and prepare the bodies for 
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burial, that die out of their houfes; for when, that happens, they never carry the 
corpfe into the houfe. 

I went up to the top of Jebel Duife, which is to the north, from which, as J obferved, 
it is poffible the caftle hill might be feparated by art. At the eaft end there are 'everal 
grottos all up the fide of the hill in many ftories, feveral of which are inacceffible, but 
there is a way to fome by a narrow terrace; they are moftly rooms eight or ten feet 
fquare, and high. On the top of the hill, towards the weft brow of it, are two rooms 
cut near the furface of the rock, with holes on the top to let in light; over it is a 
raifed place where the great men often go and enjoy one of the fineft profpects in Egypt, 
commanding a view of Cairo, and of all the country, efpecially into Delta, as far as the 
eye can carry. To the eaft, over the fouth clift, is themofquein which the Sheik Duife 
is buried, who has given name both to the hill and mofque. The mofque within is painted 
all over with flowers, on a red ground; near it are buried feveral of his children, and the 
fons of fome Paflias. "We had free admittance every where, and the Sheik fpread a 
carpet before the mofque, and ferved a collation. Beyond this mofque, on a hill, is a 
folid building of ftone, about three feet wide, built with ten fteps, being at top about 
three feet fquare, on which the Sheik mounts to pray on any extraordinary occafions, 
when all the people go out; as at the beginning of a war, and here in Egypt, when 
the Nile does not rife as they expeft it fliould; and fiich a praying place they have 
without all the towns throughout Turkey. On another height of the hill, to the eaft, 
over the fouth brow, is a ruined building like a mofque. I expected to have feen fome- 
thing of an obfervatory here, mentioned by the Arabian hiftorians, on this hill; that 
particular part being a very advantageous fituation. This hill being reckoned a very 
dangerous place, the janizary diffuaded me from going, but I went without him, not- 
withftanding that fome people called after me that were on the hill, to prevent my 
going, being very defirous to take a view of this building. We defcended the hill to 
the north, by a very eafy way, practicable by camels; the afcent to the fouth being a 
winding foot way up the fide of the hill, which is there almoft perpendicular. On the 
north fide there is a quarry of freeftone, which is very much ufed for the buildings of 
Cairo. 

Under this hill, to the north, are the burial places called Keick Bey, I fuppofe from 
fome bey of that name having a remarkable fepulchre here, where there are a great 
number of magnificent tombs covered with cupolas, and feveral large mofques built 
over the burial places of great men, extending for above a mile to the north-eaft. In 
■one part, many of the relations of Mahomet are buried, probably of the families of the 
ancient califs of Egypt; which places are efteemed To facred, that it is not permitted 
for Chriftians to go among thofe fepulchres. Beyond thefe fepulchres, and the cube 
of the Azabs, is the country called Adalia, where there is only one houfe, in which the 
tribute is depofited, that is to be fent to Cairo, after the bey that is to attend it has 
made his public proceffion through the city, till fuch time as all things are ready for 
their departure, which is often three or four months. A bey with a guard is alfo ap¬ 
pointed monthly to guard this part of the country, as another has in charge old Cairo, 
and the parts about it. 

In Cairo there are feveral bagnios, fome of which are very handfome within, being 
places of great refort in Turkey, both on a religious account, in order to purify them- 
felves, and alfo as places of refrefhment and diverfion, efpecially for the women, who 
once or twice a week fpend moft part of the day in the bagnios, and are glad of fuch a 
pretence to get out of their confinement. There are fome bagnios on purpofe for the 
women, but the more general method is to fet apart certain times for them: but the 
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ladies are deprived of this public opportunity of bathing among the very great people*' 
who have bagnios prepared for them in their own houfes. 

They have alfo feveral canes in Cairo, which they call here okelas; they are very 
indifferent buildings round a court, are commonly appropriated to merchants of a par¬ 
ticular country, with their merchandife; as there is one for thofe of Nubia, and the 
black flaves and other goods they bring along'with them; another for white flaves from 
Georgia: thfcy have alfo feveral canes at Bulac, in all which ff rangers are accommodated 
with a room at a very fniall price, but with nothing elfe; fo that excepting the room, 
there are no greater accommodations in thefe houles than there are in thedeferts, untefa 
from the conveniency of a market near. 

I went to fee fome of the bed houfes in Cairo. The great men have a faloon for 
common ufe, and another for ftate; and as they have fouj wives, each of them has a 
faloon, with the apartments about it, that have no communication with the other parts 
of the houfe, except the common entrance for the fervants, which is kept locked ; and 
the private entrance, of which the mafter keeps the key. 'i hey have fuch a machine 
made to turn round, as they ui’e in nunneries, which receives any thing they want 
to give in or out, without feeing one another. At the houfe of Ofman Bey, there is a 
fine faloon with a lobby before it; the grand room is an oblong fquare; in the middle 
is an octagon marble pillar; the room is wainfcotted on two fides about eight feet high, 
in pannels of grey marble, with a border round every pannel of mofaic work; the end 
at which one enters, and the fide where the windows are, not being finifhed in this 
manner; the fopha extends all round the room, and the whole is furnifhed with the 
richeft velvet cuffiions, and the floor covered with fine carpets. I faw another magni¬ 
ficent houfe, of a much older date than this; it is faid to have been built by Sultan 
Kafir Iben Calahoun, or Calaun, who was the feventh King of Egypt of the Mamalukes, 
called Baharites, and lived about the year 1279. The houle is built round a fmall court, 
in which there are feveral large apartments. The entrance to the grand apartment is by a 
fine old door, fomethingin tiie Gothic tafte; there is one thing very particular, a fort of 
double pillars on each fide of the door, cut out of one ftone, worked fo as to appear as 
if two pillars were bent and linked together, like a chain. The magnificent faloon is 
in the figure of a Greek crofs, with a cupola in the middle; it is wainfcotted for ten 
feet high, in a very coflly manner; round at top, about two feet deep, are Arabic in- 
fcriptions; then for about two feet more, are works of mother of pearl, and fine marbles, 
in the figure of fmall arches. Below this it is all done in pannels, which have a border 
round of mofaic work in mother of pearl, and blue finalt, or a fort of glafs that is not 
tranfparent; in fouie the middle part is of the llnelt marbles, in others all of mofaic 
work. I went to fee the maimer of hatching chickens in ovens, and the method they 
take to make fal armoniac, which 1 fhall particularly defcribe in another place. Thofe 
feem much to exceed as to the number of people in Cairo, who compute that there are 
two millions, though it is pofitively affirmed that feven thoufand have died in one day 
of the plague; -in which they fay they can make an exact computation, from the number 
of biers that are let to carry out the dead. There is a great mixture of people in Cairo, 
the city being compofed of original Egyptians, among whom are the Copti Christians; 
of Arabians ; of the people of Barbary, and the wellem parts of Africa ; of the Bcr- 
berines of the parts of Nubia, a great number of their men coming here to offer thetn- 
felves as fervants. They are a Molotto race ; have a fort of government among them- 
felves, thofe of fuch a part of the country chufing a ffieik or head, who takes care of 
all new comers to recommend them to places, to fupply them with money when they 
are out of fervice, or fick, for which they have a common purfe; and when they are 
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able, they faithfully return what was difburfed on them. There are likewife fome of 
the Turcoman race, fuch as are fent from Conftantinople to fill fome places, and fuch 
as the Paflias bring with them, and chance to fettle here; but it is probable that the 
greater part of the people of Cairo are of the Mamaluke race, defcended from thofe 
fiaves moflly of Georgia and parts about it, who have fince the Mamaluke eftablifh- 
ment, come into the government, and into moll: of their offices, and continue to do fo 
by a conitant frelh fupply to this day; of which I ffiall have occafion to fay more under 
the government of Egypt. There are likewife in Cairo fome Greeks, a few Armenians, 
and many Jews. Of the Europeans, there are fettled here only the French, Engliffi, 
and fome Italians from Venice and Leghorn. The Francifcans dependant on the con¬ 
vent at Jerufalem, have a large new-built monaftery, which was pulled down once or 
twice by the mob, whilft they were building it, before they could fatisfy the great peo¬ 
ple, who wanted prefents; and it coft them great films of money, not only for the 
building, but to make all the great men their friends. The fuperior here is called the 
vice-prefeft of Egypt, the guardian of Jerufalem having the title of prefedh There is 
another convent of Francifcans, who are fent million a ries from Rome with a fuperior, 
who is called alfo the prefect of Egypt, and commands three convents they have in 
upper Egypt. Thefe live on a final 1 allowance they have from Rome, and on the 
charity of their difciples; they are under the protection of the Engliffi, who are ready- 
in thefe countries, to proteft all Chriftians. The other Francifcans, a convent of 
Capuchines, and another of Jefuits, are under the protection of the French. When 
any of the Engliffi happen to die .in any parts of the Levant, they are buried with 
the Greeks, and according to the ceremonies of their church, where there is no Engliffi 
chaplain. The European merchants fettled here, confidering how much they are con¬ 
fined, live agreeably enough among themfelves; are generally fociable with thofe of 
their own nation; and in a plentiful country, they do not want whatever may make life 
pals agreeably. The morning being fpent in bufinefs, the remainder of the day is often 
paffed in riding out to the fields and gardens to the north of Cairo, where for a mile 
out of town, there is little danger; fometiines the whole day is fpent in diverfions that 
way; and they have a relaxation from bufmcfs both on the Chriftian and Jewiffi 
fivbbath, as the Jews tranfaa a great part of their affairs. When the Nile is high, and 
litde bufinefs is done, they fpend their time in the houfes they have at old Cairo and 
Gize; lo that ftrangers pafs their time as agreeably as the circumltances of the place 
will admit, the gentlemen here fhewing them all manner of civility, efpecially fuch as 
come out of curiofity, who never fail to meet with a kind reception in their houfes, which 
they eafily oblige them to make their home, as it is very difficult to be otherwifi; 
accommodated here. 

The great trade of this place is an import of broad clothes, tin, and lead, an export 
of coffee, fenna, faffranounes for dying, flax, and feveral drugs which come moflly 
from Perfia ; they alfo import raw filk from Afia, add manufacture it chiefly into fattins, 
and fome filks in imitation of thofe of India; and at fome places near, they have manu¬ 
factures °f coarfe linen. They alfo make fugar of the growth of the country,- which 
is neither cheap nor fine, except a final! quantity, very fine, for the ufe of the Grand 
Signior ; but as it is very dear, fa it is not commonly to be met with for fale. They 
have fome manufa&ures in great perfe£tion, as making Turkifh flirrops, and all furni¬ 
ture for borfes; and I obierved the bars both of iron and brafs they make chequerwife 
to put before their windows, were of very good workmanffiip, though I imagined they 
were moflly of the time of the Mamalukes. They make lattices for windows of turned 
work, in wood, in a very curious and beautiful manner. About Menoufieh alfo in 
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Delta, they make that fihe matting of dyed rulhes, which is fent not only all over the 
Turkifh empire, but alfo to molt parts of Europe. They work alfo very well at the 
filver trade, as in molt parts of Turkey, for ornaments for their women and horfes, 
which is generally carried on every where by the Chriflians. The conveniency of 
water-carriage makes Cairo a place of great trade, for there are few arts in any tolerable 
perfection higher up, or indeed in any other part of Egypt, fo that all the country, up 
the Nile at leaft, is fupplied with moll things from the great city ; and as there is little 
credit among the Turks, and it is very rare they trull one another to negociate any 
bufinefs by bills, or rifque their money in the hands of any one, this always occafions a 
great conflux of people to Grand Cairo; fo that probably near a quarter of the fouls in 
the city not being fixed inhabitants, and as they are not afraid of the plague, but come 
to the city notwithftanding the infeftion, fo it may be fuppofed that a great number of 
the people that die of that diltemper, are thofe who come every day to Cairo about 
their affairs. 

CHAP. V .—Of Memphis , and the Pyramids near Cairo. 

IT is very extraordinary that the fituation of Memphis fliould not be well known, 
which was fo great and famous a city, and for fo long a time the capital of Egypt; 
but as many of the bell materials of it might be carried to Alexandria; and afterwards 
when fuch large cities were built near it, as Cairo, and thofe about it, it is no wonder 
that all the materials fliould be carried away to places fo near and fo well frequented \ 
and the city being in this manner levelled, and the Nile overflowing the old ruins, it 
may be eafily accounted for, how every thing has been buried or covered over, as if no 
fuch place had ever been. There are two diftances mentioned by Strabo*, in order to 
fix the fituation of Memphis; he fays it was about eleven miles from Delta, and five 
from the height on which the pyramids were built, which appear to be the pyramids 
of Gize. Diodorus fays that it was fifteen miles from the pyramids, which feems to 
be a miftake. Strabo fpeaks alfo of Memphis as near Babylon, fo that probably it 
was fituated on the Nile, about the middle, between the pyramids of Gize and Sacara, 
fo that I conjecture this city was about Mocanan and Metrahenny, which are in the 
road from Cairo to Faiume, on the weft fide of the Nile, and rather nearer to the 
pyramids of Sacara, than to thofe of Gize ; for at Mocanan I faw fome heaps of rub- 
bilh, but much greater about Metrahenny, and a great number of grottos cut in the 
oppofite hills on the ealt fide of the river, which might be the fepulchres of the com¬ 
mon people of Memphis, as thofe on the weftern hills were probably, for the moft 
part, the burial places of their deities, their kings, their great people, and their de¬ 
fendants. I obferved alfo a large bank to the fouth of Metrahenny, running towards 
Sacara, which may be the rampart mentioned by Diodorus Siculus t, as a defence to 
the city, not only againft the overflowing of the Nile, but alfo agaiull an enemy ; and 
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therefore mud be different from that mentioned by Herodotus, as twelve miles and a 
half fouth of Memphis, by which the courfe of the river was turned, and confequently 
at that diftance, could not well be faid to be a defence to the city. Pliny is ftill more 
plain, and fays that the pyramids were between Memphis and Delta, not four miles 
from the river, and fix from Memphis*, which fixes this city about the place I 
mention. 

There is another circumftance in the fit nation of this city, that there were large 
lakes t to the north and weft of it, both as a defence, and probably alfo to fupply 
fome part of the city with water; and I faw feveral fuch lakes to the north and weft 
of Metrahenny. It is alfo very remarkable that Menes the fir ft King of Egypt, 
according to Herodotus, turned the courfe of the Nile, which run under the weftern 
hills, and made it pafs in the middle between them and the eaftern hills, and built the 
city where the river firit run; it is not improbable that Calig Al-Heram, that is, the 
canal of the pyramids, and the weftern canal, fome miles beyond Metrahenny, over 
which there is a large bridge, and which at prefent runs under the hills, may at leaft 
in fome parts, be the remains of the ancient bed of the Nile; and from this account 
we have, the city of Memphis feems to have extended from the old canal to the new 
one, and fome parts of it to have reached as far as the hills; for the Serapium \ is men¬ 
tioned in a very fandy place, and confequently towards the hills where the Nile does not 
overflow, for I found the country fandy in fome parts for near a mile from the hills. 
The palace of the Kings alfo was on high ground, extending down to the lower parts 
of the city, where there were lakes and groves adjoining to it; and I faw near Sacara 
a fort of wood of the Acacia tree, this and Dendera being the only places in Egypt 
where I faw wood grow as without art, and it is poflible this wood may be fome re¬ 
mains of the ancient groves about Memphis. This city being, according to fome 
authors, above eighteen miles round §, it might very well take up the whole fpace be¬ 
tween the river and the hills, which I take not to be above four or five miles; but 
what fixes the fituation of Memphis to this part, is Pliny's account, who fays that the 
pyramids were between Memphis and the Delta. 

This city was famous for the worfhip of Ofiris, under the fliape of a living bull they 
called Apis, probably becaufe that animal is fo ufeful in agriculture invented by that 
King. They had alio a famous temple of Vulcan, and another that was dedicated to 
Venus. 

The moft remarkable pyramids which are taken notice of by the ancients, mu ft, 
according to this account, have been to the north-weft of Memphis ; they are called 
now the pyramids of Gize, and according to this description of the ancients, are to¬ 
wards the brow of the hills j for the low hills extending to the fouth-eaft, on the weft 
fide of the Delta, and near to this place, they here fet out for about two miles to the 
eaft, and then running fouth, the pyramids are built towards the north-eall angle ||, 
the hills being computed to be about one hundred feet high above the plain, and are 
of fuch freeftone as the pyramids are built with. On examining the pyramids, and 
taking a view from the top of the great pyramid, I made the plan of them and the 
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fepukhres about them; and it was a confiderable time after I left Egypt, that 
I imagined fome regularity might have been defigned, if not on building the 
firfl great pyramid, yet at fome time after, it may be when they began to build 
the fecond; and where I have fupplicd the plan to make it regular, I either fuppofe 
it to be destroyed, or which is more likely, that it might be laid down as a plan by 
fome King, to be executed by his fuccefTors; but as all this is pure conjecture, lb every 
one may judge as he thinks proper. The tombs about the great pyramid are dif- 
tmguilhed from the fmall pyramids by their not being (haded. Molt of thofe pyramids 
are very much ruined, and fome of them I concluded to be fo only from their being 
fquare, higher than the tombs, and having ruins about them. Thefe tombs are ob¬ 
long fquare folid buildings raifed two or three feet above the ground ; and I faw in 
fome of them holes filled up with fand, by which without doubt they defcended to 
the apartments where they depofited the dead. Thefe might be the fepulchres of the 
near dependants, or poffibly of fome of the relations of the Kings, who were buried in 
the great pyramids; and it may be the relations might be buried under thefe fmall 
pyramids, which might be a dillin£Hon not permitted to any others. Some appear 
only as holes, being probably tombs they had deftroyed, and dug down to lee if they 
could find any treafures. 

As the pyramids are fuppofed to have been cafed with a hard ftone or marble 
brought from the mountains of Arabia, of which there are quarries near the Red Sea, 
fo it mu ft have been a work of great labour to bring the materials to th;s place. He¬ 
rodotus* obferves, that they made a caufey of ftone five furlongs in length, fifty 
feet broad, and in fome parts forty feet high; though this latter feems to be a miftake, 
unlefs any bridge of that height!) in the way may juftify our author’s exprefiion, who 
adds that it was made of polilhed ftones that were adorned with the figures of beafts, 
which might be only in fome particular parts. This he thinks was a work not much 
inferior to that of building the pyramids. The ftones might be conveyed by the canal 
that runs about two miles north of the pyramids, and from thence part of the way by 
this extraordinary caufeway ; for at this time there is a caufey from that part, ex¬ 
tending about a thoufand yards in length, and twenty feet wide, built of hewn ftone ; 
the length of it agreeing fo well with the account of Herodotus, is a ftrong confirm¬ 
ation that this caufey has- been kept up ever fince, though fome of the materials of 
it may have been changed, all being now built with freeftone. It is ftrengthened on 
each fide with femicircular buttrefles, about fourteen feet diameter, and thirty feet 
apart; there are fixty-one of thefe buttreffes, beginning from the north: ftxty feet 
further it turns to the weft for a little way, then there is a bridge of about twelve 
arches, twenty feet wide, built on piers that are ten feet wide. Above one hundred 
yards further, there is fuch another bridge, beyond which the caufey continues 
about one hundred yards to the fouth, ending about a mile from the pyramids, where 
the ground is higher. The country over which the caufey is built being low, and 
the water lying on it a great while, feems to be the reafon for building this caufeway at 
fir ft, and continuing to keep it in repair. Oppofite to it, if I am not mi (taken, there 
is an eafy afeent up for the carriage of the (tone. The hill to the ealt of this, on the 
north fide, is very fteep, and it is with the greateft difficulty one afeends by the way 
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that leads up oppofite to the great pyramid which is at the north-eaft angle of the hill. 
Herodotus lays it was built by Cheops, King of Egypt; Diodorus calls him Chemmis 
or Chemises. The former * fays it was eight hundred Greek feet fquare, the latter t 
feven hundred, Strabo \ lefs than fix hundred, and Greaves raeafuring it very exactly, 
found it to be fix hundred ninety-three Englilh feet: fo that the area takes up a little 
more than eleven acres. The perpendicular height he found to be four hundred 
ninety-nine feet, the inclined plain being equal to its balls, the angles and bafe making 
an equilateral triangle. Greaves found the meafure at top thirteen feet, Diodorus 
fays it was nine feet, thofe who have made it more are not to be credited, and it is 
poffible that one tier of Hone may have been taken away. There are on the top nine 
Hones, two being wanting at the angles, and the two tipper Heps are not perfect; nor 
could I fee any fign in the middle of a ftatue having been fixed there. The upper 
tiers of Itones not being entire, I meafured two Heps below the top, and it was twenty- 
fix feet on the north fide, and thirty on the well; fo that either the pyramid is not 
fquare, or it inclines with a greater angle to the well and call, than to the north and 
fouth. The number of Heps have been related very differently; from two hundred 
and feven, Greaves’s number, to two hundred and fixty, the number of Albert 
Lewenflein; but as Mallet, who alfo was very exaft, counted two hundred and 
eight, it is probable the number of the Heps is two hundred and feven, or eight, 
though I counted them two hundred and twelve. The Heps are from two feet and a 
half to four feet high, not being fo high towards the top as at the bottom, and broad 
in proportion to their height, being placed, as Greaves obferves, fo as that a line 
ft retched from the bottom to the top, would touch the angle of every Hep. The 
method of afcending is by the angle to the north-eaft, in order to keep in a ftrait line; 
and when the Heps are high, or fometimes one ftep entirely broke away, they are 
obliged to look for a convenient place to afcend, where the Heps are entire, or a high 
ftep is a little mouldered away, fo as to make the alcent more eafy. It is thought 
that this, as well as the other pyramids, was cafed with a finer Hone on the outfide, 
becaufe it is faid that not only the mortar has been feen in which the Hones were 
fixed, but alfo fome pieces of white marble flicking to the mortar, which they fuppofe 
were left on their taking away the Hone for fome other ufe; and this feems to be in¬ 
timated by Herodotus, who fays that this pyramid was built at firft with Heps; that 
being done, they railed the Hones (as it mull be fuppofed to cafe it) by machines 
from one ftep to another, not having any longer a greater breadth than a ftep to fix 
their machines on, which inuft have been a great work. In this manner he fays they 
did the upper part firft, and fo continued it down, finilhing the lower part laft. Pliny § 
mentions a very extraordinary thing with regard to thefe pyramids, and that is, that 
fome men were fo very adroit that they could go up to the top of them} which if they 
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were cafed with fuch hard fmooth ftone as they appear to have been, this would in¬ 
cline any one to conclude than this ftory ought to be looked on in the fame light 
as many other extravagant things he mentions; for to afcend by the fteps could never 
have been very difficult, and was probably what the workmen did every day. He¬ 
rodotus fpealcs of fubterraneous apartments under the pyramid, and fays that the tomb 
was in an ifland made by water brought from the Nile by a canal; from which one 
would conje&ure that the wells I fliall mention led to the fepulchre, and that the 
tomb which is feen in the large room, w r as defigned for fotne other perfon of the 
royal family. 

It may be looked on as a very extraordinary thing, how the entrance into the pyra¬ 
mid Ibould be found out, which it is faid was an enterprize of the Calif Mahomet, 
who lived in the year eight hundred twenty-feven of the Chriftian sera; but without 
doubt this prince was informed of every thing related by ancient authors, with regard 
to thefe extraordinary buildings, that they were the fepulchres of the Kings of Egypt, 
and that as Strabo relates, there was in the middle of the pyramids a ftone that might 
be taken out to open a way to the paffage that led to the tombs; not that it is probable 
that they immediately found the place, but having meafured out the middle of the 
pyramid, they might begin and work lower; all below being covered with ftones and 
rubbifli: they might alfo get fome light by founding along up the middle of the 
pyramid, in order to conje&ure where the hollow paffage might be, or by piercing it 
in feveral parts with proper tools. 

For the particulars of the inftde of the pyramid, X refer to Mailed s account, which 
I have added at the latter end of this volume, and to the meafures below t taken from 
Greaves, as well as my own obfervations and others. 
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It is to be obferved that the room has pilafters round it fix inches broad, and threfe 
feet apart. Mailet alfo fays that there are but four tier of ftones on the fides that fet 
out on each fide of the gallery, though Greaves gives an account of feven, and fo I 
am almoft certain I numbered them myfelf. 

The fecond pyramid has a fofiee cut in the rock to the north and well of it, which 
is about ninety feet wide, and thirty feet deep; there are fmall apartments cut from 
it into the rock, fome of which are double, a plan of them may be feen as reprefented 
in the fixteenth plate. Oyer the doors, about ten feet from the ground, are holes 
cut in the rock as to let in the ends of ftones, which I fuppofe were for the cover of a 
portico, being laid on pillars that might be before thefe apartments. Ten feet higher, 
are holes cut in like manner in the rock; fo that they might have defigned to make 
other apartments over thefe, cut likewife out of the rock, and to have a gallery before 
them as below. It is faid this pyramid was built by Cephrenes, the brother of Cheops. 
Thevenot affirms that it is fix hundred and thirty-one French feet fquare, and Hero¬ 
dotus * feems to fay that it flood on as much ground as the other, but that it was 
forty feet lower; he fays alfo that it had not buildings under ground as the firfl, nor 
a channel to it from the Nile, but that an ifland was made within it by means of an 
aqueduft, in which lay the body of Cheops; fo that it is probable a paffage was hewn 
through the rock to an apartment cut likewife out of the folid rock, in which this 
illand might be contrived, according to the account that Herodotus had. Strabo fays 
that the height of both the pyramids was a little more than the length of the fides, 
which feems to be a miftake for a little lefsf. He fays they were both of the fame 
height, and fo they feerned to me when I was at the top of the great one; but he adds 
that one was a little lefs than the other, which might be, if we fuppofe one to have a 
more eafy afcent than the other. The account of Strabo feems to be the more pro¬ 
bable, the fecond pyramid appearing fteeper than the other. It was completely 
finifhed on the outfide, though ruined in feveral places ; and a hole has been made 
fome way up, as to find an entrance on the north fide. Herodotus alfo obferves, that 
the firfl tier of flone was of Ethiopic marble, that is granite; this probably was the 
loweft tier, or the bafe of the pyramid. And Diodorus J fays there were fteps cut in 
the fide of this pyramid, which might be contrived in the middle, by not filling up 
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the fteps there, and by making two fteps of one, as was the practice in the afcents 
they made in the ancient theatres. According to my obfervations, the cafing of this 
pyramid did not project beyond the angle of the fteps, as it did in thofe beyond Sacara. 
I obferved that on the north and eaft fides, the tipper part of the pyramid was entire 
for forty or fifty feet down from the top, as I conjectured, and the ftone feemed to fet 
further out for near a hundred feet from the top than it does below, which I could 
not account for. 

Towards the fouth eaft corner of this pyramid, there are fome grottos cut in the 
rock, and adorned with hieroglyphics; and to the eaft of it there are remains of walls, 
which probably may be what a*"certain author calls a temple, before the fecond pyramid; 
there being more vifible remains before the third pyramid, which feem to be the ruins 
of a temple. 

Dire&ly in the front of the fecond pyramid, about a quarter of a mile to the eaft of 
it, is the famous fphynx, about half a quarter of a mile from the water when the Nile 
overflows, being on much lower ground than the pyramids. Here feems to have 
been the grand way up to thefe magnificent ftrucfures; the other I mentioned 
having been probably made for the conveniency of carrying the ftone up to the great 
pyramid. 

The rock feems to have been dug away all round the fphynx for a great way, and 
the ftone was doubtlefs employed in building the pyramids, the fphynx being cut out 
of the folid rock; for what has been taken by fome to be joinings of the ftone, is only 
veins in the rock. This extraordinary monument is faid to have been the fepulchre of 
Amafis, though I think it is mentioned by none of the ancient authors, except Pliny *. 
I found by the quadrant that it is about twenty-feven feet high, the neck, and head 
only being above ground ; the lower part of the neck, or the beginning of the breaft 
is thirty-three feet wide, and it is twenty feet from the fore part of the neck to the 
back, and thence to the hole in the back it is feventy-five feet, the hole being five 
feet long, from which to the tail, if I miftake not, it is thirty feet; which fomething 
exceeds Pliny’s account, who fays that it is a hundred and thirteen feet long. The 
fand is rifen up in fuch a manner that the top of the back only is feen: fome perfons 
have lately got to the top of the head, where they found a hole, which probably 
ferved for the arts of the priefts in uttering oracles; as that in the back might be to 
defcend to the apartments beneath. 

A little to the weft-north-weft of the fphynx is a fmall ruined pyramid as I con¬ 
cluded it to be; a tray had been opened into it, but every thing now is almofi: ruined. 
I faw in it two handfome high door places oppofite to one another, the fpace between 
them being only five feet; over them are hieroglyphics, among which I faw the Ibis 
and flags. Oppofite to this pyramid, on the other fide of the valley to the fouth, is 
fuch another, which feemed to have been built with fteps, and eaft of it is another, 
erefted on a foundation of rock, fifteen feet high; it feemed to have been built up 
higher only with a thick wall about a hundred and fifty feet fquare. The firft of thefe 

* Ante has eft fphynx, vel magis miranda, quafi fylveftre mimen accolenthim. Amafm regcm putant 
in ea conditum, et volunt invcdhm viden. Eft autem faxo natural: elaborate et lubrica* Capitis monftri 
ambitus per frontem cciuum duos pedes colligit, longitudo pedum cxiti* eft, altitude* a ventre ad fummum 
apicem in capite txtif. Plin, NaU Hi/L 1 xxxvL c. 12 * 

My account makes the fphynx one hundred and thirty feet long, that is about feveuteen feet more than 
Pliny- He fays it was fixty-three feet high, probably taking in a plinth that might be cut out under 
it; fo that about thirty-fix feet muft be buried in the fand. 
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pyramids, from the defcription of Herodotus*, feems to be that which he imagined 
was built by the daughter of Cheops, who proftituted herfelf in obedience to her 
father. The grand way up to the fecond pyramid, as has been obferved, fsetns to 
have been from the fphynx, and turning there to the right and left, it might join two 
ways coming from the weft: what I took for the foundation of a wall, might be 
fome remains of that to the north; the way towards the fouth is a caufeway made of 
great fiones eleven paces wide, and leading up to the temple, which is before the 
third pyramid. The ftones employed in building the temple are fix feet broad and 
deep, which is the thicknefs of the walls; and moft of them are fixteen or feventeen 
feet long, and fome twenty-two, the whole building being a hundred and fixty feet 
deep, and a hundred and eighty in front. To the eaft of it is the third pyramid, faid 
to be Built by Mycerinus. Herodotus f fpeaks of it as three hundred feet fquare; 1 
meafured it at the top fourteen feet on the north fide, and twelve on the eaft, and 
counting feventy-eight fteps, at one foot nine inches broad, it amounts to about this 
number of feet. Our author affirms that it was built half way up with Ethiopian 
marble, that is cafed with it; Diodorus mentions fifteen tier, fa that computing each 
tier on the oulfide to be five feet deep, as I found them, that will amount to feventy-five 
feet, which anfwers within fix feet of the height, computed at one hundred fifty-fix 
feet, fuppofing the fteps to be two feet high. On this account Strabo fays it was as 
expenfive a work as the others; all round it are remains of the granite it was adorned 
with, which has been pulled down,-and great part of it carried away: I faw however 
two ftones remaining in their places, about five feet deep. To the fouth of this are 
three fmall pyramids, the two weftem ones are about eighty-feven feet fquare; they 
are built with three degrees ten feet broad, each of them confiding of three tier of 
ftone four or five feet deep, that fet out about a foot, as reprefented in an upright of 
one of them. The eaftern pyramid is a hundred feet fquare, being what is commonly 
called the fourth pyramid. 

Thefe feern to be the three pyramids mentioned by Dindorus immediately after the 
third, as built for the wives of the three Kings, the fuccelfors of Mycerinus. I cannot 
but mention a conje&ure that has alfo been made by others, which will make the labour 
that was bellowed'on the pyramids much lefsthan is imagined $ and that is, that they 
might take the advantage of building round a hill when they begun a pyramid; and if 
this is probable, the great pyramid might be built about two rocky hills; the prefent 
entrance probably on the top of one, and the grand room which has the tomb in it on 
the top of the other ; and the paflage and room under, might be cut out on the fide of 
the hill, though at fome diftance from the outfide of it; which is the more probable, 
if we fuppofe, as I /hall after obferve, that the firft invention of pyramids might be 
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owine to the cafing of fraall hills with ftone. I went twice to thefe famous monu¬ 
ments, and I entered as often into the great pyramid. The firfl time I was in company 
with fome Englifh and French, and attended by the caimacam, or governor of Gizeh. 
They had Cent out great plenty of provifions, and I could not but take particular notice 
of the leffon of hofpitality the governor taught them, by diftributing about to all the 
Arabs of the good fare they had brought, even before he had ferved himielf. The 
fecond time I went out was with the conful, and moft of the Englilh, when we went 
round by the bridges, and faw a great number of wild fowl all over the waters. We 
pitched a tent in the plain, about half a mile to the north of the pyramids ; the people 
of the neighbouring village came and fat round, and had contrived to take away a gar¬ 
ment that belonged to us, and carried it to their village ; but when it was uniting, and 
we threatened to make complaint to their landlord, who was one of toe beys, it they 
did not go to the village in fearch of it, and return it, they went off and brought it 
back. It was this fecond time that I went alone down to the bottom or the firlt well in 
the pyramid, having prepared a lanthorn to let down to the bottom of each well, that 
I might fee how far I had to defcend; but none of the Arabs would go down with me. 
The method of defending is by the holes in the fide to fet the feet in, which were much 
broken; fo that it was Very difficult, being obliged to reft much on the arms. 1 mould 
however have certainly gone down as far as I could, even alone, if I had not been 
indifpofed by a caufe fo far diftant as drinking the waters of Aleppo half a year before j 
of which I fliall have occafion to fay more in another place. 

CHAP. VI. — Of the Catacombs and Pyramids of Saccara. 

THOUGH the pyramids and catacombs of Saccara are not ten miles from thofe of 
Gizeh, yet the common way is to go from Cairo for five miles along the ea/t fide or 
the river, to the convent of St. George, where crofting the Nile, the road paffes by 
Mocanan and Metrahenny ; the laft place is three or four miles from Saccara. 
Between Metrahenny and Saccara, I pafted over a canal on a large bridge of tour 

arches; this is called the weftern canal. . 

It was on my return from Famine that I went to Saccara, going out of the direct 
road to Cairo, foon after we had pafted the Tandy deferts ; and travelling about five 
miles north-weft, we came to Dafhour, where there is a cane , in which there are pub¬ 
lic harlots, who are profeffed Mahometans, as I was informed they are alfo in many 
other parts. Thefe women are always unveiled; and knowing that we were Eu¬ 
ropeans, they came and flared at us, and were very impudent, infomuch that my 
fervant was obliged to drive them away. From this place we travelled along by the 
weftern canal, and after two miles we came to a village called Elmenlhieh Dafhour, 
being oppofite to the great pyramid to the fouth; the pyramid built of brick being in 
a line with Dafhour. ^ We foon after came to the fandy defert, having the large canal 
to the eaft of us; we after pafted between the melon gardens, and came to a wood of 
acacia trees, which extends about a mile north to the groves of paltn trees that are near 
Saccara, which is a poor village at the foot of the hills. Having letters of recom¬ 
mendation, I went to the houfe of the fheik, who according to cuftom, fet of their 
fare before us, and proroifed after he had been at the mofque at noon, it being Friday, 
to go with me to the pyramids that were near. Accordingly we went half a mile to 
the fouth, there being a fmall lake on that part of the town. We came to a caufeway 
made of great ftones thirty-five feet wide, leading weftward up the hills. T. his day 
and the two following I made the obfervations, in which I am the more exa£f, as few 
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perfons have defcribed any thing particularly here except the catacombs. The afcent 
is fliort to a fandy plain, that may extend four or five miles to higher hills. 1 he 
pyramids are built from north to fouth along the brow of the hill, extending from the 
three northern ones which are three or four miles from Saccara, for eight or nine 
miles to the fouth. About half a mile eaft of the pyramid that appears at a diftance to 
be built with great fteps, is a little defcent to a fort of a round plain with a rifing in the 
middle j bones and Ikulls are feen almoft all over this fpot, under which are the cata* 
combs of the mummies, extending near to this pyramid, the whole country being a 
rocky foil, covered over with fand five or fix feet deep. About half a mile to the 
north of the fame pyramid, are the catacombs of the birds. In this part I found about 
the fands many of thofe little earthen ftatues of Ofiris, that are covered with a fort of 
green enamel or paint. I faw here feveral heaps of ruins, and a fort of foffee which 
goes all round to the fouth of Saccara; fo that probably this place was formerly 
enclofed. 

The three pyramids are three or four miles further to the north ; they feem to be 
about the fize of the third pyramid of Gize, and are on a height extending rather 
more to the eaft than the other hills. As there is nothing remarkable in them, fo 
travellers never go to them. Between thefe pyramids and thofe of Gize, the hills 
retire and make a fort of a femicircle. Here I imagined I faw feveral ruins, and 
pofiibly this might be the part of Memphis that extended up to the defert. To the 
fouth eaft of thefe catacombs of the birds, I faw a ruined pyramid about fixty feet 
fquare j and further fouth, fame fquare monuments that might have been fmall pyra¬ 
mids. Near thefe is a pyramid called by the Arabs the pyramid with fteps. I omitted 
to meafure it any other wife than by paces *, by which I computed the meafure to be 
three hundred feet to the north, and two hundred feventy-five to the eaft j and I found 
that moft of thefe pyramids are broader one way than the other. This is a hundred 
and fifty feet high, confiding of fix fteps or degrees, eleven feet broad, and twenty- 
five feet deep in the perpendicular, being, I fuppofe, thirty-five in the inclined plain 
on fome of the fides, as I find I meafured it in feme parts j for the front of the degrees 
is an inclined plain. As it is much ruined at the angles, I afcended at the north-eaft 
angle, and defcended by the north-weft } it meafured at top twenty-two feet fix inches 
to the eaft, and fifty feet fix inches to the north, which muft be accounted for by its 
inclining with a different angle one way from what it does the other. The outfide 
cafing is of hewn ftone, twenty tier to each degree, each tier being one foot three 
inches deep. The building within is of fmall thin ftones, and the yellow gravelly 
mortar is fix inches thick between them. There are two holes broken in on the fouth 
fide. On the fame fide, three quarters of the lower degree is broken away, and on 
the north fide the Ioweft degree is entirely gone ; and on the eaft fide the ground is 
rifen up to the height of the firft degree. Near this pyramid I faw many pieces of a fort 
of red and yellow marble. 

A pyramid to the fouth-weft, appears round at top ; and there are three or four 
built in the fame manner towards the firft entrance on the hills from the caufeway ; 
one of them meafured a hundred feet to the eaft and weft, and eighty to the north and 
fouth ; another is of the fame dimenfions one way, and only ninety feet wide on the 
eaft fide. This latter has fome great ftones remaining towards the top, but there are 

* Though I was guilty of a great OHiifCon in not being mote exaft in thefe meafures, as well as fome 
others, in relation to which I {hall always mention in what manner I took the meafures, if I was not exa£t ; 
yet I thought it better to give an account of thefe imperfect ohfervations, in the manner 1 made them, than 
to pafs them over in lilence, that others may be induced hereafter to give a more exadt account. 
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none about the other; this as well as fome others, feems to have been filled up in the 
middle with (mail ftones and fand ; on each fide the entrance are two fmaller : thefe 
latter do not look like pyramids, but more like hillocks cafed with ftone ; fo that it is 
probable either that the original of pyramids was owing to the cafmg with ftone fuch 
raifed grounds that they threw up in memory of their dead, or that thefe hillocks in 
the northern parts, were a barbarous imitation of pyramids ; and as in Syria there are 
fome not very fmall cafed with ftone, that at prefent have caftles built on them, it is 
poffible they might firft have been made in honour of fome great men, and afterwards 
be converted to another ufe. Going near two miles to the fouth, and crofting over a 
little height which runs from eaft to weft, we came to the imperfect pyramid called 
Muftabait-el-Pharaone, or the feat of Pharaoh, on which the Arabs fay the Kings of 
Egypt promulged their laws; it is two hundred feventy-thpee feet wide to the north, 
and two hundred and eight to the eaft; at prefent it is forty-fix feet high, all the fteps 
fetting in a foot, except the third from the bottom, which fets in ten feet; it is built 
of large mouldering ftones, full of /hells, they are feven feet long, and of the fame 
depth as the fteps, that is, four feet fix inches. To the weft-north-weft of it there is a 
fmall raifed pyramid, being about two hundred feet fquare. From this place we went 
two miles to the great pyramid called Il-Heretn-Elkebere-El-Barieh, the great pyramid 
to the north. As there are heaps of ftone round the pyramid that has fcaled off, and I 
had no inftruments to take the level, fo I was obliged to meal'ure the pyramid at a 
diftance, by beginning oppofite to the angles, which mu ft be acknowledged not to be 
fo certain ; but in this manner I meafured feven hundred and ten feet to the north, and 
fix hundred and ninety to the eaft ; but pacing it, the meafure came out on the north 
fide only fix hundred fixty-two feet and a half, fo that poffibly there might be fome 
miftake; though the north fide meafured on the top twenty feet, and the eaft fide 
only fifteen ; which inclines me to think that the meafure I took is pretty exadt, that 
makes the north fide the broader. There are a hundred and fifty-fix fteps from three 
to two feet high ; the lower fteps being about three feet, the others moftly two, and 
about two feet broad. By the quadrant I found it to be about three hundred forty-five 
feet high which would be the height at a middle computation of two feet four inches 
to each ftep. The pyramid by the meafure at top, feems to incline with a more acute 
angle to the north and fouth, than it does to the eaft and weft, where the fteps may 
be broader, fo that this pyramid is probably as big as the great one at Gize ; for com¬ 
puting the fteps to be only two feet broad, though I fuppofe fome of them mult be 
more to the eaft and weft, the north fide will be fix hundred forty-four feet, according 
to this computation : and a traveller who feems to mean this pyramid, which he calls 
the pyramid of Rhodope, and the largeft of the fifteen this way, probably took his 
meafures by computing the fteps, who fays it is fix hundred forty-two feet fquare, and 
three hundred twenty-feven high, -and mentions a hundred and forty-eight fteps ; but 
as thefe are French feet, it may bring the meafures pretty near to thofe I have given. 
The ftones of the cafing are fix feet long, and fo projeft about four feet. Thefe 
ftones I found to be two feet ten inches in the inclined plain, where they were two feet 
fix inches thick. 

It is to be obferved, that the fteps of the fecond pyramid of Gize being filled up, 
that manner of finilhing the work was 1110 ft convenient, as they begun it at top; but 
as they might after find it more commodious to begin the cafing at bottom, this method 
of laying the ftone, fo as to project four feet beyond the fteps, might be judged a more 
proper way, both as it made a larger platform to work on, and to raife the materials, 
and alfo as the ftones laid in this manner would more effectually bind one another. 

This 
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This pyramid is built of the fame freeftone as the others, but cafed with a fine hard 
ftone, the outward cover remaining in feveral parts; the ground is raifed much on 
the north fide, and alfo on the eaft, but lead of all on the weft. At fome diftance to 
the fouth and weft the ground is hollow, as it is to the north and weft of the great 
pyramid fouth of it; out of thefe places, they probably dug the ftone to build the 
pyramids. 

On the north fide, about a third of the way up, is an entrance three feet five inches 
wide, and four feet two inches deep ; the ftones within are of the height and breadth 
of the entrance, and about five feet long. I went into the pyramid by this paffage, 
which is fteep, and has'holes cut as refts for the feet. It was with great difficulty we 
made our way for the laft twenty-five feet, the paflage being almoft filled up with fand. 
At the end I came into a room twenty-two feet and a half long, and eleven feet ten 
inches broad ; at the height of ten feet fix inches, a tier of ftones fet in on each fide 
five inches, and in the fame manner twelve tiers one over another; fo as that the top 
either ends in a point, or as I rather conjefture, it may be about a foot broad. To the 
weft of this room is fuch another ; and in both at the further end, in the middle of the 
fifth and fixth tiers of ftone from the top, is a door, each of which leads to a fmall 
room, as I was informed by a gentleman, who contrived a ladder in order to get up 
to them. Thefe rooms are of a finooth white ftone, and nothing can be imagined finer 
than the workmanfhip of them, being all of large ftone. There are only feven in 
length, and three or four in width. At the joining of the ftones, there is a little chan¬ 
nel half an inch broad, making an angle like the members of a trigliph in the Doric 
order. About a mile to the fouth-eaft is another great pyramid, called, the great 
pyramid to the fouth, (Il-Herem-El-Kieber-El-Koubli), which is lefs than the other : 
meafuring it as I did the other, I found it was on the north fide five hundred and ninety 
feet wide, on the eaft fix hundred ; and pacing it, the meafure on this fide came out 
exactly the fame, and on the north fix hundred and five feet; fo that it is probable 
this pyramid is fix hundred feet fquare, and the height of it is three hundred and 
thirty-five feet. What is very particular, it feems to incline with a greater angle from 
the height of two hundred and eighty feet than it does below ; for this pyramid feems 
to have been cafed all the way up, and is built of very good hewn ftone even within, 
as I obferved in fome places where it is broke away ; for it is ruined in many parts, 
but not fo as that any one can go up to the top. The lower parts are much deftroyed on 
all fides, and yet it would be very difficult and dangerous to go up to a hole that feems 
to lead to a paflage that is not open, which is at the height of twelve tier from the 
ground; and 1 obferved that under this hole the ftones do not lie horizontally. The 
outer ftones are moftly three feet fix inches long, two feet four inches thick, and two 
feet fix in the inclined plain ; the fteps are two feet broad, and the ftones laid on them, 
which are two feet wide, project beyond the fteps four feet fix inches, and confequently 
make the pyramid every way nine feet wider than it was before it was cafed. Where 
I obferved the pyramid appeared as built with a different inclination above, the ftones 
feem to have fcaled, to be much ruined and loofe; and I do nor think that I could be 
fo far deceived, as not to perceive that the difference was caufed only by that upper part 
not being cafed with ftone as the reft. The lower part is very entire, except towards 
the bottom, where it feems to have been purpofely broke, and the ftones carried away. 
The north fide is the moft entire, and the ground is not fo much raifed as on the other 
fides. To the eafl-north-eaft of this is a ruined pyramid, about one hundred feventy 
feet one way, and two hundred and ten another. 


About 
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About two miles to the eaft of the laft great pyramid, on lower ground, and near 
the eaft edge of the mountain, is the pyramid built of unburnt brick, called Ktoube- 
el-Menlhieh (the bricks of Menlhieh) from a village near called Menfhieh Dalhour. 
It was doubtlefs built near the plain, on account of the brick, which feems to be made 
of the earth brought by the Nile, being of a fandy black earth, with foine pebbles and 
fhells in it; it is mixed up with chopped ftraw, in order to bind the clay together, as 
they now make unburnt bricks in Egypt, and many other eaftern parts, which they ufe 
very much in theirbuildings. I found fome of thefe bricks thirteen inches and a half 
long, fix inches and a half broad, and four inches thick, and others fifteen inches 
long, feven broad, and four inches and three quarters thick. I obferved on the north 
fide the bricks were laid lengthways from north to fouth, but not every where in that 
direction ; however, I particularly took notice that they were not laid fo as to bind one 
another. It is much crumbled and ruined ; but as it is, I meafured.it, and found it to 
be one hundred fifty-feven feet on the north fide, and two hundred and ten on the weft 
fide, it being much broke away on the eaft and weft fides, for at top it meafured forty- 
three feet by thirty-five; it is a hundred and fifty feet high. By what I could judge 
from the prefent fhape of it, I concluded that it was built with five degrees like the 
pyramid at Saccara, each being about ten feet broad, and thirty deep ; fo that the 
afcent to it is eafy, as the bricks are crumbled away. As there is gravel and lhells in 
the bricks, it is not improbable that this is the pyramid built by that extravagant King 
Afychis, with the mud that ftuck to the plummets, which were often thrown into a' 
lake for that purpofe *. 

Another day I went to fee the catacombs, and was firft conducted to thofe of the 
mummies, to one a little fouth of the pyramid of fteps. The entrance to it is by a 
well about four feet Xquare, and twenty feet deep, cut through the flaty rock, which 
has a mixture of talc in it; the upper part is fami, which is often moved by the wind, 
and fills up the holes. I obferved fome of thefe wells were cafed with unburnt brick 
at the top, as far as the depth of the fand, which by the fize of them I imagined to be 
ancient. The ufual method of letting people down by ropes is very painful; but I 
brought with me a ladder made of ropes, by which I descended more conveniently, 
though not without being much incommoded by the fand which falls down from the 
top. I obferved that there were holes on each fide to defcend by, as in ihe wells of the 
pyramid, and thofe of the cifterns of Alexandria; but they feem here to be moftly 
wore away fo as to be of no ufe. The way is then by a paffage five feet wide, and 
about fifty feet long, which is almoft filled up with fand. I then came to a paffage of 
the fame fize, and about fix feet high ; on one fide were apartments with benches, 
about two feet above the paffages. On thefe I fuppofe they laid the mummies; and 
if they fet them upright, they mull; have had fome way of fupporting them. On the 
other fide are the narrow cells, juft big enough to receive a large coffin. About two 
feet from the ground, in the middle of them, the rock fets out for about half a foot 
diameter, as reprefented in the plan. This I imagined might be to lay a coffin on, and 
there might be another placed on the ground. From this alley we went to another 
narrower, on each fide of yhich were niches, which feemed to be defigned to fet coffins 

* TSo-.i Se 57 ‘rwrov tov Bcetn&ltti 1 Ar. u^rly, fiyviftSsvvay 

ZrtTE'rdcu fx tttX.vOcv -ehkhqWIk* tb Iv XtSs# u.■: y .fji xiyoproi ifl* MH ME KATANO©HX ITPOS 

TAS AIQINAE nrPAMlAAI IXPOEXU TAP AYTEtiS TOEOYTON, OEON O ZLYE TON AAAfZN ©EfiN* 
KONTO TAP rnOTYFITONTES EE AIMNHN, O, TI HPOEXOITO TOY IIHAOY TO KONTO, TOYTO 
EYAAETONTEE, IIAIN©OYE EIPYEAN KAI ME TPOnn TOIOYTO EHEXIOIHEAN. Herodotus, l.ii. C. 136. 
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in upright. From thefe paflages there are cut oblong fquare apartments, which are 
full of the remains of mummies; and probably here the inferior perfons of a family 
were deposited, piled up one on another; as we may fuppofe the heads of the family 
were fet upright in the niches, which appear to have been walled up, as well as all 
the other apartments, and fometimes walls were built acrofs the paflages. It is probable 
each family originally had its burial place, and as the family increafed, they branched 
out thefe fepulchral grotts, fo as that every defcendant might have a place apart for 
his family. I faw feveral of the fwathes lying about, and fome remaining almofl: entire, 
only the bodies taken out from the middle for the fake of the mummy, and to fearch if 
they could find any thing in them. I obferved fome of the bodies had been done up 
in palm boughs, which were tied together at each end; fome of thefe appeared like 
ruffies, probably being rotten ; others I faw, had been tied up in thefe fine reeds with 
which the Eafterns write. Thefe probably were people of better condition than the 
others, as coffins was an expence that all could not be at, and thofe who could afford 
coffins made of plank, might not be able to rife to the price of fuch as were hollowed 
out of one piece of timber, in the ffiape of a mummy, and finely painted according to 
the expence they would be at. I faw alfo many fculls here, as well as on the plain 
beyond ; many of which probably had been rifled of the bitumen or balfarn that was 
in them, when that fort of medicine was formerly much more in ufe than it is at pre- 
fent. I faw alfo feveral large earthen vafes; in them was a black fat earth, which 
made me imagine that the bowels might be preferved in them. 

I went half a mile north of the pyramid with fteps, to the catacomb of the birds, 
called the well or pit of the birds, to which the entrance is the fame as of the other, 
excepting that it is about thirty feet deep ; the paffage from it is almofl: full of fand, 
and about eight feet wide, as all the other paflages are. Thefe catacombs are much 
more magnificent than the others, being the fepulchres of thofe birds and other ani¬ 
mals they worlhipped; for when they happened to find them dead, they embalmed 
them, and wrapped them up with the fame care as they did human bodies, and depo- 
fited them in earthen vafes covered over and flopped clofe with mortar, as deferibed 
in the laft book. 

In one of the irregular apartments I faw feveral larger jars, which might be for dogs 
and other animals ; of which fome have been found, but are now very rare. Concern¬ 
ing the manner of embalming thefe animals, as well as human bodies, I fliall give a 
more particular account in the laft book. 

Returning from vifiting the catacombs fooner than was expefted, when I unlocked 
the door of the room the ffieik had put me into at his houfe, a little girl about eight 
years old ran out of the room again!! me; laying hold of her, file cried out, but 
I had prefence of mind enough to let her go, it being a great affront in thefe countries 
for any one to lay hands on the fair fex; and difeovering any roguery (which I im¬ 
mediately apprehended) would have caul'ed an embroil in the family, had the ffieik 
taken my part or not. As foon as I came into the room, I faw a hole had been broke 
through the ceiling, though the room was ten feet high, and as I fuppofed, the mother 
had let the child down by a rope to rifle my baggage, and convey what they thought 
proper up the fame way the came down. As it happened I cau^lit them at the begin- 
ning, and little was loft ; though doubllefs they thought they fhould find treafures, as 
they imagine the Franks, as they call all Europeans, abound in money. I was a little 
chagrined at this treatment, but thought it the moft prudent way to take no notice of 
it, and to remain under the protection of the flieik, though I could have gone away 
with the governor of Gize, who happened to be there, which might have caufed a 
voi.. xv. e e jealoufy 
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jealoufy between them ; fa I ftaid till the next morning* when the ftieik fent a man ta- 
conduft me to Grand Cairo* 

CHAP. VII. — Of Fahrne the old Arfime, the Labyrinth , and the Lake Maris* 

THE caravans go once a week from Cairo to Famine, bat as the cafliif or governor 
of that province was to fet out for this place, it was thought I fhould go more con¬ 
veniently in his company; fo being recommended to him, I joined him fome time 
before our departure at old Cairo* at the houfe of Ofman Bey* whofe creature and 
Have he had been, I had a room affigned me there* and the cafhif invited me to fup 
with him ; I had brought fome fpirituous liquors with me to prefent to him, with 
which I took care he fliould be fupplied at [upper, and he proved to be a cheerful 
merry man* feeming to be about five and thirty years old. In the morning I fet out 
with him, and we went to the lourh of old Cairo, and pafled by the moique called 
Saranebi* becaufe they fay a print of Mahomet's foot is there * as they pretend likewife 
at a mofque near Damafcus. Beyond it we paffed by a village called Dertin, and came 
to St. George's convent, about five miles from old Cairo ; it is uninhabited, but the 
priefts go out there to officiate on Sundays and holydays. Here we crofled the river, 
and going on, we came to the large village of Mocanan* with fine plantations of palm 
trees about it* and heaps of rubbifh to the north of it. About two miles further to the 
fouth-weft, we arrived at Metrahenny; about this place alfo I obferved feveral heaps, 
and a mound extending a mile north and fouth, and then north-well towards the 
pyramids that are near Saccara* This* I conjecture, might be a rampart thrown up 
to defend the ancient city of Memphis $ and this I fuppofe was the bank on which I 
came from Saccara. South of Metrahenny we pafled over a canal called Calig-El- 
Eherarn, or the canal of the pyramids, which communicates with feveral fmall canals 
that were dry in the month of February. We Hopped a while, and I had my carpet 
laid at a diftance ; but the cafhif invited me to him* and I partook of their collation of 
bread* raw onions, and a fort of fait pickled cheefe. We went on and came to the 
canal of Da (hour* which we pa (Ted on a large bridge of ftone with four arches. 
This I take to be the weftera canal mentioned in the way to Saccara. We purfued 
our journey moftly by the canal, and came near to the hills to the fouth at Baderifhihe, 
to the eaft of the canal. Though the greater part of thefe hills may be natural, yet I 
fuppofe that the Nile formerly running more to the weft, a mound was thrown up 
where it ufually flowed to turn its courle, according to the account of Herodotus ; but 
that a canal was brought in lower, and joined the ancient bed of the Nile further to the 
north-weft* in order to water the country. We pafled the night there in a grove of 
palm-trees ; the cafliif fent to me to come to him* and I prefented him with the liquor 
I brought for him, and fat with him for fome time ; but a great flieik coming to him^ 
l letired to my own place* and the cafliif feat me of his 1 upper, which was prepared 
for him by the village on the other fide. The next day we went on, and afcended the 
low fandy hills to the fouth-weft* which abound in the Egyptian pebble; the road was 
aftei thought an uneven fandy defert, and we came to a vale bounded to the north by 
low hills that are made up entirely of ovfter fliells, with a very little red clay or earth 
between. I faw alfo much of that talc which is called Trichites* The oyfter ftiells are 
large, and thofeat the top are dry and not changed in their quality, but many of thofe 
below and on the plain are petrified. We afcended another fmall height, and eroding 
a large fandy plain, we came to a flieik's tomb, and a watering place on a riflng 
ground, and by a long defeent arrived at iamiea, at the end of the defert, where a 
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canal conies from the Nile, and runs into the Lake Maeris. This canal was very low 
and had little water in it; the mouth of it at the Nile, as I was informed, being almoft 
filled up with a bank of land ; fo that at Tamiea they have made a refervoir with ftrong 
brick walls above the canal, being a fort of a pond about half a mile round, to which 
the water is brought by a fmaller canal that higher up branches out from a great one. 
Here the water is kept up for the ufe of the village, and to be conveyed to the high 
lands by two canals ; but when the bafin is full, and they have no need to draw it off, 
the water runs over in three Iheets at the well end, and fo falls into the great canal *. 
Having well confidered this great work, we went on through a large fandy plain, 
having improved land to the weft that is very poor, and producing bad crops, the 
corn being only Town, or coming up along by the furrows, where it has the benefit 
of the little water they can bring to it. The Arabs who came out to meet the calhif, 
exercifed themfelves all the way on horfeback, by running after one another with the 
pike, in the ufual way: when one has an advantage over another he engages, he turns 
fhort and rides away, the other purfuing him till he finds an opportunity to ftrike, and 
then he runs off in the fame manner. 

We came to the large village of Sennours, and went to the houfe of the governor 
of the place, where a great fupper was prepared for the calhif; a coarfe brown woollen 
cloth being fpread near the whole length of the room, a heap of bread in cakes was 
laid all round it, and about ten diflhes repeated fix or feven times over were placed 
along the whole length of the room; as pilaw, a fmall fheep boiled whole, a lamb 
roafted in the fame manner, roaft fowls, many dtlhes of ftewed meat in foup, fweet 
flummery, cabobs, or meat roafted in fmall pieces, that may be eat without dividing, 
and the like. The calhif fat at the head of the table, and all the great people fat down 
with him: I might have put myfelf in araongft them, but being determined not to do 
any thing without direction, I kept my feat on the fopha, and when the perfon got up 
at the right hand of the calhif, the calhif called to me to take his place, and (hewed 
me great civility ; which was more honourable than if I had placed myfelf lower at the 
table. The cuftom is for every one to get up as foon as he has done, walh his hands, 
and take a draught of water ; and fo there is a continual fucceffion, till at laft the poor 
come in and eat up all; for it is a cuftom with the Arabs never to fet by any thing that 
comes to the table, fo that when they kill a flieep, they drefs it all, call in their neigh¬ 
bours and the poor to finilh every thing, and afterwards live on bread, and their other 
mean fare. In the morning we had a very grand collation laid in the fame manner, 
confiding of the bell fort of bread, made with butter, fried eggs, honey, green fait 
cheefe, olives, and feveral other fmall things. 

We were here in the fruitful province of Arfinoe, which is faid to have been the 
molt beautiful fpot in all Egypt being the only part of it that produced naturally 
the olive, which was cultivated by art in the gardens of Alexandria. Here with care 
they could make excellent oil; but neglecting the bufinefs, they mads only an ill- 
favoured oil, probably by letting the olives hang too long, in order to make a greater 
quantity; it alfo produced wine, great plenty of corn and pulfe, and whatever they 
pleafed to fow. We purfued our journey, and came to Baiamour, where there cer- 

* Strabo has an exprtffion for continuing the water in this manner; Twpnau/i, and it is probable they 
called the head of water itfelf Tetris'*, that is, the place where they kept up the water, and ditlributcd 
it out all over the^country ; and it is not unlikely that the village of Tamiea has its name from this, 
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tainly has been feme confiderable ancient city or buildings, it may be, fome place 
dependent on Arfinoe, which was near. There are particularly to the north of the 
village, ruins on each fide of the road, which I found to be of two pyramids. I fhouid 
not have conjeCtnred that they were pyramids, if I had not feen the comer of 
one remain j and they are called by the people the pyramids of Baiamout (Al-Harem 
Baiainout). They were built in a very particular manner, of large freeftone, being 
folid buildings, at the corners and in the middle; and I fuppofe like wife in the middle 
of each fide, there being fome remains of one of the walls in one pyramid. It feems 
as if the two firft tiers of ltone were built on the foundation, and that the others between 
the folid buildings were laid from the wall to thofe buildings; there remain at prefent 
ten tiers of ftone of the middle piles, of the other parts there is only one tier above 
ground : the flone was brought from a great difiance, fo this manner of building feems 
to have been contrived to fave the expence of bringing the materials. I faw about 
this place, as well as on the fpot of the ancient Arlinoe, near Famine, the people fifting 
the fand in order to find feals and medals, there being no place in all the eaft where 
the former are found in fuch great abundance. We went on and palled a deep bed 
of a canal, with broken banks on each fide eight or nine feet high, a very fmall ftream 
running in it. 1 here obferved that the foil for about three feet from the top was 
black, under it was a layer of two feet of a yellow Tandy foil, which I took notice of 
in a pit at Sennours; and moreover here the earth below is black, fo that the lower 
black foil being the fediment of the Nile ; at fome time or other a hurricane of wind 
may have brought fuch a quantity of fand as to cover the country for two feet deep; 
which afterwards might be rendered fruitful again by the overflow of the river. We 
came to Faiume through the heaps of ruins of the ancient Arfinoe, croiling on a bridge 
the large canal, which runs along the north fide of the new town. 

Faiume is about two miles in compafs, but very ill built, chiefly of unburat brick. 
It is the place of refidence of the cafliif or governor of this province: feveral rich 
people live here, who have villages near belonging to them ; there are alfo fixty Arabs 
of intereft who live in the town, and have the title of fheiks, one of them being the 
head who has the greateft intereft ; and thefe all go to the divan of the cadi, which is 
held twice a year. The cadi is fent once a year from Conftantinople, and has a fub- 
ftitute that conftantly refides here, and is generally the fame perfon; the cafhif calls a 
divan whenever there is occafion. They have here a great manufacture of thofe 
mattings they lay on the floors of their rooms; they are alfo famous for making rofe 
water, which is ufed by them in many things they eat, as well as to throw on the guefts 
before the incence \ and it is faid alfo that they make coarfe cloths, and cheap woollen 
ft lifts, prepare leather, and thofe leathern bags in which they carry the water on the 
camels backs. 

I he Francifcans of the convent of Jernfalem have a fmall place here, coming under 
the notion of phyficians, though they wear their habit. A tumult being raifed againft 
the Chriftians a year or two before, on account of one of them that killed a renegado, 
they broke open this convent and plundered it of every thing. The Copti church is 
four miles oft, though there are many Chriftians in the town. They have vineyards in 
this country, mofUy about two leagus to the weft, and the Chriftians make very good 
white wine j they have alfo fine raifins, and the Mahometans make a fyrup of the juice 
of the grape by boiling it, which they call beemes; it is ufed inftead of fugar, and 
they bring it alio to the table and dip their bread in it, which is a very agreeable food. 
The water of the canals in the month of February is a little fait and not good, and 
muft be worfe rill the Nile rifes. Whilft I was at Faiume it hailed and rained almoft 

all 
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all one morning, and rained very hard the night following, which is not looked on as 
an advantage, and often does harm ; and as they told rae caufes a fcarcity, the over¬ 
flowing of the Nile being lufficient to water the country. 

When I came to Faiume, I had an apartment given me in the calhif’s houfe, and 
hoped to have feen things to great advantage; his people perl uaded me to fend back my 
horfes, and promifed 1 fliould be well furniffied, but 1 found myfelf obliged to hire very 
bad horfes at an extravagant price. They ferved for me a table every day in my own 
room, and fometimes the calhif fent for me to dine with him ; when the drams went 
round very plentifully whilft we were rating, and the great man diverted himfelf by 
jelling with two or three that feemed to be with him as dependants, expecting fome 
little government; for on fuch occafions, when they are in private, the Turks lay 
afide their gravity, and run into levity as much as the Europeans. 

I went and examined the fite of the ancient Arfinoe, to the north of the the town, 
twelve miles and a half from the lake; it was firll called the city of the crocodiles *, 
becaufe they worlhipped the crocodile there, which they bred up tame in the lake, of 
which Strabo who law it gives a very extraordinary account. Diodorus gives two 
reafons for the rife of the worfhip of the crocodile ; one that Menas, or Menes, one of 
the ancient Kings, the fame who built the labyrinth, being purfued by his own dogs to 
this lake, was carried by a crocodile to the other fide, and in gratitude built this city, 
and inftituted divine honours to this animal, fet apart the lake for its nourilhment, 
where he^ built himfelf afepulchre, a pyramid, and the labyrinth. I conjectured this city 
might have been about four miles in compafs, and probably had a canal on every fide 
of it. There are little remains of the city, except the great heaps of rubbilh that are 
feen on all fides, and ruins of a wall of a round building, which feems to have been 
built of brick, but the eaft fide of it was encrufted with fuch a fort of petrification as 
is feen on ancient aqueducts; the people fay it was a bagnio, and poffibly it might be 
fome old building converted to that ufe. The country round is watered by a great 
number of canals, over which there are many bridges made of brick. They reckon 
their diftances here by malakas, a meafure of about half a league, or what one may 
travel eafily in half an hour. 

1 went about three miles to the fouth-weft, to a very particular obeii/k of a red 
granite, called Akmud Bijige (the pillar of Bijige) from the village of Bijige near it; 
meafuring four feet two inches on the north fide, and fix feet fix inches on the eaft; 
it is forty-three feet high, each fide of it divided by lines into three columus, that in 
the middle being a foot wide. I obferved the manner in which the hieroglyphics are 
difpofed ; above thefe are four ftories of men, fix on each line, eighteen inches high, 
moft of them having hawks heads, and the high cap. ; below, it is divided into fourteen 
columns of hieroglyphics, and the top is cut down in the middle about three inches 
from north to fouth. 'The obelilk is much decayed all round for ten feet high, but 
moftly on the louth fide; the weft fide is almoft entirely defaced, and at the fouth-weft 
and fouth-eaft corners, it is much broken tor about twenty feet high, and the whole is 
very foul, on account of the birds that fit on the top of it; fo that it would have been 
difficult to have taken off - the hieroglyphics. We went on and came to a village called 
Gerod, where we vifited the fheik of the village, who entertained us very civilly. We 
went on moftly through groves of young palm-trees, and came to Topar, where I faw a 
young woman fit by the road unveiled, which was a certain fign of the profeflion flie 
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lived by. About the country are feveral vineyards, with the vines difpofed in a very 
particular manner, which I {hall defcribe in another place. Having paffed the groves, 
we palled by corn fields, and afterwards over uncultivated land, and croffing the dry 
bed of a canal, we catne to the large bed of Bahr-Jofeph, which runs into the lake 
Maeris ; it is about one hundred yards broad, with clifts on the eaft fide not lef§ than 
forty feet high, and on the well about thirty; on the eaft fide the black earth is about 
fix or feven feet deep, and on the weft it is from eight to twenty feet deep in different 
places, fo that it is probable the canal did formerly overflow on that fide; and after 
having continued to water the land by art, as they do at prefent, the ground may have 
rifen more on this fide than on the eaft : below this it is a fandy clay of a light yellow 
colour, and rock towards the bottom ; the ftream that run at this time was very Ihal- 
low, and about fifty feet broad. This they told me was the only place to pafs the 
canal, and that thofe who would go to the great pyramids to the louth mull come this 
way ; though I have reafon to believe that the canal is paffable near the lake. The 
country to the weft is called Nefle, and is improved for a league or two : and here! 
luppofe the harveft is forwarder than in any part of Egypt, for on the 16 th of February 
I faw barley of that year cut and threlhed ; the reafon I fuppofe is, that they fow very 
early, before the Nile is at higheft, that they may raife the water with lefs labour when 
it is fo high ; for at the catara£l, fo many degrees more to the fouth, the com was but 
juft in ear at the latter end of January. 

1 The large village of Nefle is clofe by the river ; and I went to the lheik’s houfe, 
which is built about a court, and has a round turret at the north-weft corner with 
cannon in it for their defence, as they are often in a ftate of war with the neighbouring 
Arabs. I had a letter to the Iheik from the calhif, who was not at home j fo we 
applied ourfelves to the caimacam, who has little power here, and lives in fear; he 
agreed with one of the chief Arabs to fend with me four Arabs on horfeback, and a 
camel to carry water and provifions, for about the price of three guineas, and about 
four the next morning we fet forward, and going about two hours to the north-weft, 
we took a fupply of water, and flayed to give the cattle grafs. From this place the 
fandy plain begins ; and travelling on, we faw a, ruined caftle at fome diftance to the 
eaft, called Cafr-Cophou; and further on fuch another, called Cafr-Cobal. It is re¬ 
markable that Ptolemy mentions the Cobii in the province Mareotis; a colony from 
which place might be fettled here : to the weft is a high Angle hill, appearing fome- 
thing like a pyramid, half built; it is called El-Herem-Medaiah-El-Hebgad. This I 
was cold Signifies the pyramid of the horfe, though I cannot be informed of the true 
fignification of the words. The firft part of the defert is fandy, and afterwards in many 
parts it is a plain rocky-ground, moftly covered over with fand. 

. ^* vv at a great diftance the temple of the Labyrinth; and being about a league from 
it, I obferved feveral heaps as of ruins covered with fand, and many ftones all round, as 
if there had been fome great building there ; they call it the town of Caroon, (Bellet 
Caroon) it feemed to have been of a confiderable breadth from eaft to weft, and the 
buildings extended on each fide towards the north, to the Lake Maris and the temple : 
1 his without doubt is the fpot of the famous Labyrinth, which Herodotus fays was built 
by the twelve Kings of Egypt, when the government was divided into twelve parts, as 
io many palaces for them to meet in, to tranfact affairs of ftate and religion. Diodo¬ 
rus * mentions that it was built as a fepulchre for Mendes, and Strabo f that it was 
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near the fepulchre of the King that built it; which was probably Imandes, perhaps 
the fame as Mendes, whofe fepulchre he after fays * was here, and he is laid to be the 
King that built the Labyrinth. Pomponius Mela fpeaks of it as built by Pfammiticus; 
but as Menes, or Imandes is mentioned by feveral, poflibly he might be one of the 
twelve Kings of greatefl influence and authority who might have the chief ordering and 
direction of this great building, and as a peculiar honour, might have a fepulchre apart 
from the others. But whoever was the founder of this extraordinary fabrick, they all 
agree that the twelve palaces contained in them three thoufand rooms, half of them 
under ground, without doubt cut out of the rock, as thofe at Thebes. There was no 
wood throughout the whole building, and the entrances and rooms were contrived in 
fuch a manner as that it would be impoffible for a ltranger to find his way out ; and 
fucli an extraordinary building it was, that it is faid Daedalus came to Egypt on purpofe 
to fee it, and built the Labyrinth in Crete for King Minos on the model of this. 
Herodotus with great admiration faw the upper ftory of the labyrinth, it not being per¬ 
mitted to go into the underground apartments, where were the tombs both of the Kings 
who built the labyrinth, and of the facred crocodiles. The whole building was covered 
with ftone, doubtlefs laid on the many pillars that were in it; and it was adorned 
throughout with the fined fculptures. 

Going over the fpot of this famous building, the firft thing I faw was a vafe of a 
reddilh done or marble, with a folid handle on each fide. Afterwards I came to the 
foundation of an oblong fquare building of the fame kind of done, about a quarter of 
a mile fouth of the great fabrick I lhall give an account of. It is built on a kind of 
folid bafe and pedeftal of done, the femicircular pilafters have only one hewn ftone at 
the bottom of the column, all above in the whole building being brick plaiftered 
over ; there are-no pilafters in the front, but the bafe is continued on before the door- 
place, as if it was defigned as a foundation of a portico ; at the north end within there 
is a'femicircular niche as to receive a flame : Whatever this building was, it feems to 
have been deftroyed and repaired in this rough manner: and does not ftand in a line 
with the temple, but rather a little to the weft. I obferved (bme unburnt bricks that 
were of yellow clay, and mixeu with ftraw; all the others I had feen in Egypt being of 
a black earth. A little further, but more to the eaft, is an oblong fquare building of 
white hewn ftone plaiftered over, a fort of bafe and plinth ranges round, there being 
eight tiei s of ftone above this bafe, each eleven inches deep. Near this, a little to the 
noi th-weft, is a very particular fort of ruftic building that feems to have been a gate- 
wav . of this kind there is another to the north-weft of the great building, where there 
feemed to be fome remains of an arch, which Would have made me doubt of its anti¬ 
quity, if there had been evident figns of that kind of architefture. At length we 
came to the grand building itfelf, now called Cafr-Caroon (the caftle of Caroon). 
Herodotus mentions a pyramid at the corner of the labyrinth, and Strabo fpeaks of a 
fepulchre at the end of it, which was a fquare pyramid, in which he fays Imandes was 
buried, which I conjefture to be this building, and that fome facred crocodiles were alfo 
depofitedin it. Strabo f fays it was four hundred feet fquare and high ; Herodutus t, 
who mentions only a pyramid in general, fpeaks of it as two hundred and forty feet 
xquaie. Ihe prefent building is about one hundred fixty-five feet long, and eighty 
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broad. If thefe authors fpeak of the fame building, it will be difficult to account for 
this difference in their ineafures, unlefs we fuppofe that Strabo might fpeak of a large 
enclofure of this fepulchre, though it will be difficult to conceive how it could be four 
hundred feet high, and gives reafon to fufpeft that he confounded this building with 
the pyramid in the ifland. The portico is a very ruftic work, almoft all deftroyed, 
being no where above fix feet high ; it is probable there were fome apartments under 
it, from the remains of a flight of ftairs on the eaft fide of it. I fhould not have 
thought that it had been covered, if I had not feen the remains of pillars in the middle. 
The front is more ruined than any other part. The upper ftory in the middle is fallen 
down, and is entirely gone almoft all the way from this break. As the building now 
remains, there are forty-four tiers of ft one, each nine inches deep, and confequently 
it is thirty-three feet high. There are figns of a cornifh ranging round, notwiiliftand- 
ing which the building might have been carried up higher. Small openings in the 
feveral parts of this building are not windows, but feem to be the places from which 
thofe pieces of brown marble or fine ftone have been taken, which I faw to the north 
of the temple, adorned with a corniffi at top that have fome ornaments of fculpturc, 
and in the middle a niche is cut, which feemed to be of fuch a fize as would contain a 
marble head, and poflibly they might have fuch an object of worfliip placed in thefe 
niches, representing every facred crocodile that might be dcpofited in this place, as 1 
fhall (hew I have reafon to think they were. 

The four rooms in the length of this building have door places crowned with double 
complies, together with ornaments of the winged globe. Thefe rooms I fuppofe, be¬ 
fore they were filled up with earth, were near twenty feet high, and are covered with 
large ftones of fuch a length as to be laid from wall to wall; the narrow apartments 
at the further end might be to depofit fome tombs in. Over each of them is a work 
like a falfe door adorned with corniflies; one of them being charged with fculptures of 
hawks. The paffage from ;the cell to the weft, leads up to the apartments by a hole 
that feems to be broke in. There I fuppofe were the places to depofit the facred cro¬ 
codiles in; one of which long cells is thirty feet by three feet, and the other feven feet 
by two feet; a way is broke up from the end of the long room to the apartments 
above. In the falfe door on each fide of the entrance to the inner room below, is a 
niche cut in a fhell at top ; on each fide of the four middle rooms are the apartments 
m the plan, and others between them and the upper floor. Thofe marked I afcended to 
by a hole on the right fide of the firft room, the paffage from the ftairs on thefouth 
end being flopped up. In thefe apartments there are feveral fmall niches in the fidesof 
the walls, as there are in the rooms above; from them there is a broken paffage to the 
upper floor, which is of a flrong gravelly cement. The inofl: extraordinary part of this 
building is a fort of a well descending from the. upper ftory on the eaft fide, that leads 
into the fquare well which one defcends by holes on each fide, as before defcribed in 
other wells. There is fuch another oppofite to the ftairs at bottom. For what purpofe 
ttiele cells ibould ferve, unlefs to depofit the crocodiles in, cannot well be conceived ■ 
tor which end it is poffible they might in building the wall, place fome ftones to be 
taken out in order to convey them in, which could not otherwife be done by this nar- 
row well, and poflibly they might be the ftones at the niches 

I here are many ftones flattered about the plain near this 
round ones with holes in the middle, which feeni to have 
might be about this building as well as others, and probably 
fome manner by means of thofe holes. 
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The Lake Mteris * is about two miles from this building: Herodotus and Diodorus 
fay it was four hundred and fifty miles round; Pomponius Mela five hundred. The 
two former add that it was three hundred feet deep In feme parts; Strabo does not 
mention the fize of it, but by palling over in fiience this ftory, that it was made by 
a certain King, it is probable he did not give credit to it; for the two other authors fay 
it was made by King Maoris or Myris; and Diodorus f affirms that he made alfo the 
canal to it ten miles long and three hundred feet broad, which feems to be meant of the 
canal to the eaft end by Tatniea, though that is longer; and the great river of Jofeph 
I paffed over, which cannot run Iefs than forty or fifty miles from the Nile, is about the 
breadth mentioned by thefe authors, and feems to have been originally not lefs than 
twenty feet deep. Herodotus, when he viewed this lake, might well be furprifed at 
the account they gave him that it was made by art, and had reafon to afk them what 
they did with the earth they dug out; but feems to have too much credulity to be 
fatisfied, when they told him that they carried the earth to the Nile, and fo it was waflied 
away by the river; for it was very extraordinary to carry fuch a vaft quantity of earth 
above ten miles from the neareft part of the lake, and fifty or fixty from the further 
parts, even though they might contrive water carriage for a great part of the way. 
This I fhould imagine a thing beyond belief, even if the lake were no larger than it is at 
prefent; that is, it may be fifty miles long, and ten broad. Another thing is mentioned 
alfo, which at firlt view feems very improbable; and that is, that the water run into the 
lake from the Nile for fix months of the year, and for the other fix months run back 
again into the Nile \, which I think can only be accounted for by fuppofing that the 
water entered the lake fix months both by the canal of Jofeph, and alfo by the canal at 
the eall end of the lake; and that it continued to run in by the canal of Jofeph for the 
greater part of the other fix months, but at the fame time emptied itfelf by the canal to 
the eaft, the bed of which during that time might be higher than the water of the Nile 
in that part, when it was fo low; as it muff befuppofed to be much lower there than 
at the mouth of the canal of Jofeph ; fo that I fuppofe the water began to come in at 
both canals, after it had begun to rife for about a month, and for about four months 
after the waters began to abate. And 1 myfelf faw a finall ftream running into the 
lake by the great canal in the month of February, when the Nile is very low. It is 
mentioned that the defign of the lake was to hinder the Nile from overflowing the 
country too much, which was effected by drawing oft' fuch a quantity of water, when 
it was apprehended that there might be an inundation fulficient to hurt the land j till 
which time the gates were doubtlefs kept fhut, and when the flow was moderate, they 
might not be opened until fuch time as the country was fuffidently overflowed. I 
fuppofe therefore that originally there was a great outlet of the Nile this way, it may be 
into the fea by the valley called Baher-Belloinah, or the fea without water, which ex¬ 
tends from the weft end of this lake near as far as the fea j that finding the country was 
not fufficicntly overflowed, they flopped the mouth of it to the fea, which caufed this 
great lake; that afterwards the mouth of the canal or river by which the water flowed 
being accidentally flopped up, all the lake became dry, giving occafion for the tradition 
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that the fpot of the lake was formerly all a plain or fields * ; that the country afterwards 
being much incommoded by innundations, Maoris opened this mouth, cleanfed this 
canal, put floodgates, and it may be in fome parts towards the entrance, funk the lake 
lower, and that this might give rife to the tradition that he made the lake. At this time 
the lake was very much retired within its banks. We went along on the fouth fide to 
the eaft at fome diftance from it, and I could not perfuade the Arabs to go to the lake; 
fo I left them and went alone; but feeing I was determined to go, after fome time they 
fent one of their company to attend me, and came themfelves towards the lake to meet 
me. There is a gentle defcent to the banks of the lake, which are broken, and of a 
black foil; it was then half a mile from the bank to the water, firft on a fiaty ground, 
and then on a deep flitny mud incrufted at top with a thin cake of fait. 1 waded along 
through it with much difficulty, and came to the water, which is almoft as fait as the fea, 
and of a difagreeable muddy tafte; it contracts thefe qualities from the nitre that is in 
the earth, and from the fait that is every year left on the mud; it is obferved that the 
water is not fo fait towards the parts where it enters from the Nile. I faw no fort of 
fhells on the banks of the lake; and it is faid it has no fifli in it, bur fuch as are found 
in the Nile. They catch the fifli in great quantities, efpecially when the lake is low, and 
bring them to Famine market, where they are fold very cheap. As I think this lake 
is never entirely dry, fo it is probable they always throw in what fmall fifli they find, 
and great quantities coming in with the Nile water, may be the reafons why the lake fo 
much abounds in fifli as it did formerly, which brought in a great revenue to the Kings 
of Egypt. On the other fide of the lake, what they told me was the ifland, appears like 
a head of land fetting out into the lake in a femicircular figure with white clifts, and a 
height above, which poflibly might be the lower part of thofe two pyramids, which are 
faidt to have been built in it by Mseris for himfelf and his Queen, and were fix hundred 
feet high, three hundred feet being under the water. A colloflal ftatue fitting was 
placed on each of them. It is difficult to go to this ifland, as tfieir boats are very bad, 
and there would be great danger if the wind fhould rife. I faw fome large buildings 
north of the lake; they laid there was a convent at that place, called Der-El- 
Harakatelmy; but the buildings feemed to me to be fome remains of antiquity, which, 
might be converted into a monaftery. They mentioned alfo a place called Ryan, to the 
fouth-weft of the lake, and faid there were fome pyramids near it; though I gave more 
credit to what they faid of a lake called Birk-Al-Garieh, near a day’s journey to the 
weft, becaufe other travellers have had the fame account. I obferved about this lake 
feveral roots in the ground, that feemed to me to be the remains of vines, for which 
the country about the lake was formerly famous. Where there is little moifture in the 
air, and it rains fo feldom, wood may remain found a great while, though it is not known 
how long thefe vineyards have been deftroyed. 

The common people here have ftrong traditions about Caroon; they fav he was 
a King, and had keys to his treafures that loaded two hundred camels. One 
would imagine from this that the fable of Charon might have its rife here, and that this 
name might be the title of the chief perfon who had the care of the Labyrinth, and of 
the fepulchres in and about it, and kept the keys of thefe numerous apartments ; that 
no one could be buried in thefe places unlefs orders were fent to him, who might have die 
care and mfpection of the public funerals ; and their Kings might fome of them be carried 
over to the ifland, or be brought by water to this place, under the direction of this great 
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officer, who when princes had behaved ill, might be forbid to inter them, as judges 
were appointed to determine whether the perfon were worthy of burial. It is poffible 
they might give fome token, the obolus, to fignify to the proper officer that they might 
have fepulcbral honours done to them; and this lake mighr be called Acherufia, and the 
name be afterwards given to other places paffed over for the fame purpcfe; as Diodorus 
obfervesthe lake at Memphis was fo called, who gives a particular account of the whole 
ceremony *. Folhbly this at firft might be the practice only with regard to their 
princes carried acrofs this lake to the ifland, and in time might come to be extended 
farther to all people in general, who were not to be admitted to have the honour of inter¬ 
ment, untefs they brought with them a clear reputation, the token, the teffera or obolus 
that was to waft them to the Elyfian fields. 

Turning to the fouth, when we were above a league from Cafr-Caroon, we went 
about two leagues up a gentle afcent, and came to the high ground where there 
is a ruined convent of unburnt brick, many ruins of the fame materials, and feveral 
heaps of potfherds and rubbiffi, as if there had been a large town in that place. About 
two leagues further we came to the cultivated land, and flopping a while to refrefh our 
cattle, went a league and a half further to the Nefle, where the caimacam invited us to 
his houfe; and I went to repole, very much fatigued with this expedition of eighteen 
hours in perpetual motion. I he caimacam was very folicitous about a prefent of 
coffee I was to fend him from Faiume, and attended me the next day within a few 
miles of that town wi'h his Arabs and flaves, who diverted themfelves in the road in 
riding after one another in their manner. When, we had paffed Topar, we left the 
road to the fouth that we came in, and the great man fitting down to repofe, we 
left him, and loon came to Sambour, and from that place to Faiume. When I was at 
iNeilc, I treated with the Arabs to condufl: me to the two great pyramids of Davara, 
which I faw, as I iuppofe, ten or twelve miles fouth of Faiume; but being to the fouth 
of the great canal, they informed me that this was the only way to them. They 
demanded fo extravagant a price, that I concluded they did not care to go, and they 
allured me there would be much danger in the voyage, as they might chance to fall in 
with their enemies, in which cafe they told us they muff fly and leave us to be plundered. 
At the diftance I was at, I could not well difcern what fort of pyramids they were; they 
appeared like two hills, being probably much decayed. They allured me that the ma¬ 
terials they are huilt of is of unburnt brick. A perfon who viewed them near, if he 
may be credited, defcribes one of them as built with three llories of arched niches 
all round. 

I let^ out for Cairo with the caravan, and went the firft day to Tamiea, where 
we lay in the yard of a cane under my tent; there being no rooms, except a few huts 
inhabited by public harlots. We went the next day a long journey without flopping 
to Dafhour; from which place I went the day after to Saccara, as mentioned before, and 
fo arrived at Grand Cairo. 

* Diodorus* I. i. p. $2, 86, 
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BOOK II. 

FROM- GRAND CA1I10 TO THE ANCIENT ETHIOPIA, ABOVE THE CATARACT OP TIUJ 
NILE, AND BACK TO CAIRO AND DAM LATA. 


CHAP. I. —Of Archomounain, Gam , and other Places in the way to Akmim. 

TJAVING determined to make the voyage of Upper Egypt, the conful procured 
^ me letters from the great Sheik Ofinan Bey (who was Sheik-Bellet, or head and 
proteftor of the Arab race) to the Bey of Girge, to the Prince of Akmim, and to the 
great fheik at Furfhout. I provided every thing as for a long voyage'; ftores of coffee, 
rice, tobacco, foap, red ffioes of the Arabs, and feveral other things for prefents, and 
took care to have iufficient arms for our defence. I had the good fortune to meet with 
a boat of the Prince of Akmim, and to be recommended to Malim Sofiman who was 
going in it, a very worthy Catholic Copti, for whom I fliall always have the utmoft 
regard. He was the chief perfon in managing the affairs of that prince, although he 
would never accept of any office under him, thereby prudently avoiding the danger of 
having his family ruined, it having been the cuftom of thefe princes, as k is much all 
over Turkey, to feize on what is got in their fervice, when any of their officers die, 
being only (as they fay) taking their own again : and though he might have been fecure 
by the goodnefs of the prefent prince, yet his family might have a harder fate under 
another, from whom he might not hereafter he able to withdraw himfelf. It was 
thought proper I fliould take oil me a name that the people are ufed to, lo it was agreed 
that I fhoukl be called Jofeph, with the ufual title of Chriftians in this country, malim 
or mailer. I had alfo let my beard grow, and put myfelf exactly in the habit of a Copti, 
with the black ferijee or gown of ceremony, and had a large blue and white towel or 
handkerchief Iooie about my neck, hanging down before, and on other occafions a 
large ffieet of the fame kind, which is brought round the body and over the head j 
not without the blue garment or fhirt, which is put on over all, to go out with at any 
time in difguife with the boatmen. In this manner I fet out whh my fervant and 
dragoman, or interpreter. On the 6th of December 1737, about noon, we embarked 
in a fmall hired boat, the veffel we were to go in to Akmim having left the port, and 
gone half a day’s journey up the river. For fear of being preffed to carry the foldiers to 
Rofetto, which the Grand Signior had fent for to Conftaminople, to go to the war 
againft the Emperor and the Mufcovites. Setting out, I was fliewn on the height 
which is to the fouth of the narrow eaftern plain, a ruined tower which they call the 
tower of King Antar. They have alfo a tradition of fome buildings of this King on the 
fide of Babylon ; but who he was I could not be informed, being probably fome King 
of Egypt, who goes by another name in kHtory*. Before we came to this place, we 
had Of man to the weft. About this place poffibly might be Acanthus, where Strabo f 
feems to fay there was a temple of Ofiris, and a wood of Thebaick acantha, which 
produced gums. This probably was acacia, the Thebaick acantha or bulh ; and it is 
not improbable that the city itfelf had its name from this wood. This tree is very 
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common In Egypt* under the name of fount, and is much the fame as the acacia called 
cyale, in Arabia Petraca, which I am informed produces the gum Egyptian, or Arabic. 
At night we came up to the great boat at Turphaier, which is on the Hie that I fuppofe 
to be the great ifle of Herackopolis *, made by a canal eroding from this great river to 
the old bed of the Nile under the hills. This weftem channel the people call the 
Old Channel at this time, which confirms what I have laid in another place on this 
fubject. 

The large boats, called marflies, fuch as we embarked on, have a maft about the 
middle, and another towards the prow; they cover part of the boat with matting, by 
means of poles fet up an end, with others tied acrofs at the top of them, under which 
fheltsr the people lit and repofe all night. On the 7th we went on with a gentle wind, 
having had a view of the pyramids of Saccara and Dalhour, to the north-weft from 
Turphaier. We paffed by many villages, and coming to Stalhiteh on the eaft, I faw 
on the weft fide oppofite Co it, at fome diftanee, what appeared to me at firft like a 
fmall high hill with a ruin on it, fomething in the lhape of a pyramid. They allured 
me that not only the upper part, but the whole which appears like a hill, is built j the 
Chriftians call it the great pyramid (AI-Herem-Kiebir), but the Mahometans call it the 
falfe pyramid (Al-Herem Elkadab). To go it, they fay, one may land at Efououd, 
but the mo ft convenient place is Rtghah, from which it is half a day’s journey ; that is, 
1 fuppofe, about ten miles. To go to this pyramid, it is necelfary to have a man from 
the Iheik of this country, called Elkebery, who lives at Mocanan. I imagine that this 
is a fmall hill, probably artificial, and that it may have been cafed with ftone, or 
unburnt brick ; I think they laid the latter, and that what appears at top is a pyramid 
of an extraordinary figure built on it. We arrived at Righah that night, where we 
ftaid ; it being tbecuftom going up always to lie by at night, as there are many Ihoals, 
in the Nile, and travellers always lie in the boat, and keep a watch to defend them- 
felves againft any attack, or to hinder people from coming privately to the fide of the 
boat, as they fomedmes do, and fteal any thing they can conveniently find. It is faid, 
with what truth I know nor, that fomedmes the rogues have come to plunder boats 
with their naked bodies befmeared all over with oil or greafe, that if the boatmen 
flhould attempt to lay hold of them, they might the more eafily flip out of their hands. 
On the 8th, there being very little wind, we went afliore on the eaft, at the convent 
of Sr. Anthony: here, as in rnoft of the convents of Egypt, the priefts are feculars, 
fo that they live in the convent with their wives and children. Several of them were 
etuployed in bringing Hones to repair their convent, and thinking we were officers come 
to demand the poll tax, when we alked how many there were in the convent, they 
acknowledged no more than thofe we faw; but when they were undeceived, they 
Ihewed us their convent with much humility, and it was proper that we fliould leave 
fome chanty, as they are very poor. The convent is cncompafied with a wall to 
defend x them againft robbers; they have a tolerable church, and they Ihevv feveral 
things relating to St. Anthony, who they fay went from this place into the defert by 
the Red Sda, and was there the firft founder of the monaftic life. They told us they 
expected their bilhop that day to officiate in their church ; for the hilltops here fpend 
molt of their time going round their diftrict officiating in their churches, and collecting 
the dues that belong to themfclves and the patriarch. There are no churches about 
the country but what are called monafteries, becaufe probably few except thofe of the- 
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monafterles were fuffered to remain. As crocodiles are hardly ever feen fo low as this, 
they are very fond of ftories that they can go no lower, and that if they come fo far 
they turn on their backs. They relate the fame of St. George’s convent much lower, 
fome pretending to attribute this to their faith, others to talifmans. 

We came up with the ille and large village or town of Sment, and foon after to a 
fmall fandv iflaod oppofite to Benadi, where I faw a little crocodile, being the fir ft we 
had met with. We came to a town called Bouche, on the canal which goes to Famine ; 
-it is probable that this was Ptolemais, the port of Arfinoe mentioned by Ptolemy # . 
We came after to Benefuief, which is a town about a mile round, very ill built, of 
unburnt brick; it is the capital of a province of that name, and here a fangiak or bey 
refides. They have great manufactures of a ftriped narrow carpet Huff without napp, 
made of wool and coarfe thread. They are ufed by inferior people to cover the cufliions 
of fophas ; they make alfo coats for their children of this fluff without lleeves, being 
wove fo as to ferve for that purpofe without being cut. 

We paffed by Berangieh, where tfter a fmall hill to thelbuth, called Coum-el-Arab, 
and to the north of it are feveral fmall hillocks, fo that probably this was an ancient 
place, and i'or that reafon as well as the fituaiion, I fuppofe it to be Cynopolis f, the 
capital of a province of that name, in which Anubis was worlhipped, and dogs were 
had in great honour, and a certain facrsd food was allotted to them. It is faid the rife 
of this was owing to Anubis, a companion of Ofiris, his wearing as an emblem of his 
courage, the dog’s (kin for armour, as Maced on Lis other companion wore the (kin of 
a wolf; on which account fome fay tiiefe animals came to be worlhipped : and this 
feems the more probable, as thefe deities are reprefented with human bodies, with the 
heads of thefe beads, which might have its rife from their bringing the upper part of 
the lkins over their heads ; as Hercules is represented with the (kin of a lion as well as 
thofe who defired to be thought like him J. We paffed by Bibeh, a little town where 
there is a convent of St. George; we after came up with the large ille of Fetne, which 
is a very fruitful fpot ; it was planted with melons and cucumbers, in rows about fix 
feet apart, with the canes of Turkey wheat (luck in obliquely over them to defend them 
from the weather, and in fome parts a fort of rufh or gra's called lefe is fet along in a 
trench over the young plants; which fort of grafs they likewife ufe to make ropes in 
this country. Here we lay by at night, and another boat having faftened to the eaft 
fide, they (hot at a man that was coming towards it, as they fuppofed, to (teal fome- 
thing, who as they told me, went off crying out as if he had been wounded, and the 
boat moved over to the well, which is always the fafer fide. To this place the hills on 
the eaft fide coming near the river, the country is very little inhabited above the con¬ 
vent of St. Anthony ; and thofe that are on the eaft tide are moftly Arabs, who fubmit 
to no government, infomuch that when I returned, the boatmen made an exprefs 
agreement that they (hould not be obliged to go to any place on the eaft, but where 
they pleafed. 

On the ninth we had little wind, and lay by about noon at the port of Fetne; we 
proceeded on our voyage and went by Sharonv on the eaft. I obferved (tones along 
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the fliore, which feemed to be the ruins of a very thick wall of a port or quav; I 
likewife faw two little hills, one above a mile fouth of the other, and to the eaft of 
the fouthem hill is another, which feemed to have had fome buildings on it. 1 hefe 
hills and the ruins I faw, made me conjecture that fome ancient town might be here; 
and it agrees bell with the fituation of Mutes of the itinerary. We flopped all night a 
little above a ftnall town called Abou-girge, which is a bifhop’s fee: this I fuppofe to 
be Oxyrinchus, capital of the province of that name, fo called from a fifli * they wor- 
fliipped all over Egypt, but principally in this place, where they had a temple built 
to this deity; for there were feveral animals, which though they were particularly 
honoured in fome places, yet were worfhipped throughout all Egypt; as the lepidotus 
or fcaly filh, the hawk, and the ibis, the bull, the dog, and the catf. Here they faid 
we were a third part of the way to Akmim, which is about three degrees and a half 
from Cairo. On the tenth I faw many Arabs at a diftance on horieback on the weft 
fide, and going a little way from the boat, one of them made towards me, and another 
after him; I retired to the boat, and they came pretty near and took a view of us. 
We paifed by Aboufagat-Benifama on the eaft; there is a large houfe near, which be¬ 
longed to Sara Cafttif, who as they told me, fled to this place out of Cairo, when they 
affaflmated eight of their beys at once in a vifit they were making in 1730; he re¬ 
turned after to Cairo, and lay hid in the houfe of a Chriftian; but a ft net fearch being 
made after him, he fled towards the Red Sea, where as they told me, he married a 
fheik’s daughter, and was at that time in arms. It was now the time of the i urkifli 
Ramafan, or fail, fo called from the month in which it is kept; and it was very hard 
on the boatmen to tow up the bark, as they were obliged to do when we had no wind; 
for during this month they are not allowed to eat, drink, finoke, or take any pleafure 
from fun riling to fun fet; and as a Turkilh month happens at all times ol the year 
in the terra of two or three and thirty years, it is a great hardlhip on the poor, who 
are obliged to work in the fumraer, and are only allowed to wafli their mouths with 
water; but they pafs the night in feafting and pleafure, if they can afford it. The 
firft thing they take after this faft is a draught of water, then they fmoke, drink their 
coffee, and make their great meal; after midnight they take another plentiful repaft 
and go to fleep; but thofe who have nothing to do, fit up all night and fleep the 
greater part of the dav, fo that this faft does not prove in the leaf! inconvenient to 
them. When we pafl'ed by this place, the Arabs called to the inafter of the boat to 
come afliore and give them fome tobacco, who anfwered, in order to frighten them, 
that the janizaries in the boat would give them tobacco ; but as we had a dinner pre¬ 
paring, and they faw the fmoke, they replied in their cool manner, that the janizaries 
were dreffing dinner, intimating that by this they knew we were Cbriftians. On this 
we all fliewed ourielves in the habits of Mahometans, and fo they went away ; however 
it was a caution to us for the future, not to difeover by this means that there were 
Chriftians on board, which might have encouraged the Arabs to make an attempt 
upon us. On the eleventh we made very little way. I obferved on the weft fide, the 
bank within the bed of the river was fowed all the way to the water. In the night 
they faw a man fwimming towards the boat, but calling nut he returned to the fliore j 
for they frequently come in the night, and hanging on the fide of the boat, fteal any 
thing they can molt conveniently lay their hands on, whilft the people are afleep. On 
the twelfth we came to the hills on the eaft, that end at the river, part of them having 
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the name of Codrickfiian. The men being obliged to tow, l went afliore there, and 
obferved that feveral grottos were cut all over the mountains, which were without 
doubt the fepulchres of the people on the weft fide of the river. I Taw alfo what I 
took to be the bed of a canal cut in between the hills, which poffibly might be to 
convey water to the eaft: all thefe hills are rocks of petrified {hells, moftly the cockle, 
and fome flat fhell, and alio feveral large oyftcr (hells. To the ibuth of thefe hills is 
a fine fpot of ground belonging to a village of the Arabs in the middle of it, called 
Cerefia; it is finely improved, and they have tobacco there, which I was informed is 
not good. We came to a town called. Samaiour, where there is a mofcjue with a 
minaret, the only one 1 had feen fmce I had left Cairo. That night our boat flopped 
about eight o’clock, and then went on a little further about nine, which 1 fuppofed 
was to avoid any danger by ftaying in a place where people might obferve we had halted 
in the evening. On the thirteenth we came to the hills on the e&ft, which aie clofe to 
the river, and are called Jebel Gckfeir, becaufe it is a great harbour for all forts of 
birds: there are many grottos in it, and on the top of it is a convent which has lands $ 
but they are obliged to receive and entertain every body that comes. 

On the fourteenth we had a good wind, and puffed by IVIinio on the weft, a neat 
town in comparifoa of the others, and the refidence of the cafliif of the province of 
that name; higher we pafled Souadi, a fmall town to the eaft. 

*We came up with the ruined city of Antinoopolis, now called Enfineh * fome day 
there was anciently a city here called liefa ; but Antinous, who accompanied Hadrian 
into Egypt, being drowned there, that Emperor built this city, and called it after the 
name of his favourite, to whom he inftituted games and divine honours; it was made 
alfo the capital * of a new province of that name, taken out of the laft of the leven 
provinces, called Heptanoinis. It is faid the city was three or four miles round. I 
law a large pillar with a Corinthian capital, and a fquare ftone or plinth on the top, 
which was probably to fet fotne fiatue on ; it is laid there were four of thefe. I had 
alfo a view of a very fine gate of the Corinthian order, of exquifite woikmanfliip* 
Near this place is a village of Chriftians, called Ebadie, whofe greateft fecurlty, among 
fuch very bad people, fee ms to be a notion that has prevailed, that no Mahometan 
can live in that place. Higher is the convent of St, John (Der-Abou-Ennis) where 
there are federal priefts ; and a little further on is Meloui, near a mile to the well: of 
the river. This town is about a mile round, and makes a tolerable appearance within, 
the (hops being well built; it is at the head of nine villages, which are altogether a 
fmall principality belonging to Mecca; fo that the Emir-Hadge, who is commonly 
one of the greateft beys, and has the care of conducting the caravan to Mecca, is 
matter of it, and fends a fardar to govern the country, who lives in as much (late as 
the cafhifs and other great governors. As this is a place of great honour and profit, 
fo it is commonly given to one of the greateft people of thole that have been Haves to 
the Eimtvliadge. This place fupplies Mecca with three hundred and ninety thoufand 
adeps or facks of corn every year, which is fent by way of Cairo, Suez, and the Red 
Sea, it being a very rich corn country., The Chriftians have no church* but are 
obliged to go to the convent on the other fide. 

About three miles north of Meloui, is the village of Archemounain : there is a large 
country here which alfo goes by that name. This village is on the ruins of an old city, 
which I fuppofe to be the ancient Hermopolisf; or, which is all the fame, as Piiny calls it. 
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the city of Mercury. It feemed to have been of an irregular form, extending above a 
mile frotn eaft to weft, and more than half a mile from north to fouth, and is near 
two miles from the river. Little appears but heaps of rubbifh all over the fite of the 
old city, except a grand portico of an ancient temple, confifting of twelve pillars, fix 
in a row, nine feet diameter; there are hieroglyphics on every part both of the pillars 
and of the ftones laid on them. I faw on the pillars fome remains of paint, and the 
ceiling is adorned with liars; on feveral parts there are figures of pyramids, as with 
a door to them, which Kircher interprets to be (0 Jaipur) the good principle; a 

perfon fitting, and one offering to him, is cur in feveral parts of the frieze. It appears 
that the pillars have been built up for about half way between, as in many Egyptian 
temples. About two hundred paces to the fouth, I faw fome large ftones, and a 
piece of a pillar Handing upright, which may be the remains of fome building belong¬ 
ing to this temple. I law all'o fome pieces of granite pillars among the heaps of ruins. 
I was informed that about a league to the fouth-weft of thefe ruins, there is a place 
called Hoar, which from the name one may conjecture to be about the fite of the 
ancient caftle of Hermopolis % on the fouth fide of the great canal, where they took 
cuftom of every thing that came out of the Thebaid ; it being the fir ft place without 
that country; as the Theban f caftle on the other fide was the firft place on the 
Thebaid; which mull have been at Taroutofcherif; the provinces of Hermopolis and 
Antinoopolis being the laft before the entrance into the Thebaid. I was alfo informed 
that when the waters of the Nile begin to be low, there is no current in this great 
«»anal called Baher-Jofeph, but that there is always fome Handing water in it. They 
told me alfo that Mount Bibian is about two hours weft of this canal; that it was a 
high hill, I fuppofe between the mountains, and that there are fame ruins there. It 
was in my return I faw thefe antiquities. Going up, we Hopped only about an hour 
near Meloui, whilft the mafter of the boat went to fee one of his families who lived 
here. 

We failed on, and obferved a great number of grottos cut in the mountains all the 
way from Souadi to Manfalouth. Hear oppofite to this laft place where the hills retire 
to the eaft, I faw a building on them covered with a dome, which I thought might 
have been^ a convent; but they told me it was fome old ruined building. I obferved 
that there are feveral narrow openings into the mountains. About this place. I faw great 
ruins of walls built with unburnt brick, from the river up the fide of the hills; they told 
me they were made by the Kings of Egypt, when the Turks invaded this country, 
though I fhould rather have thought they had been built by the Arabs, when they 
might have had wars with one another. A little further is a convent cut out of the 
rock; the church of it is ferved by a prieft that comes from Manfalouth. We palled 
by that town, which I fuppofe to be Lycopolis, the chief city of a province of that 
name, in which they paid an extraordinary devotion to the wolf. Some authors men¬ 
tion a fabulous foundation for it, becaufe when the Ethiopians invaded Egypt, they 
fay they were driven back to Elphantine, on tbe borders of Ethiopia by wolves: 
Other reafons alfo are given for this extravagant worlhip j. 

Manfalouth is a mile from the river, and above a mile round ; it is tolerably well 
built; a calhif refides here who governs this province: it is alfo a bilhop’s fee, and 
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there are about two hundred Chriftians in the place ; but their church is at feme dif. 
tance at Narach, where the common people have a notion the holy family (laid till the 
death of Herod. The Nile here is fo deep, and there are lb few (hallows, that we 
failed all night, and on the fifteenth we palled by Sciout, about two miles from the 
river, which I went to in my return ; it is finely fimated on a height that may have 
been made by art, divided into three parts, being hlgheft at each end ; it is in the 
middle of a very fine country. There is a large lake by the town, which is filled 
from the Nile by a canal, over which there is a bridge of three high Gothic arches. 
There are alfo feveral pleafant gardens without the town, which ftretches about two 
miles from the foufc-eaft to the north-weft* and is well built; and it may be reckoned 
among the bell cities in Egypt: a cafhif refides here, who governs this province of 
Sciout; there are about five hundred Chriflians in the town, and a bifliop ; but their 
church is a league off, the hills to the eaft being about that diftance, and are cut into 
n great number of grottos. This I fuppofe to have been Anttuopolis, capital of the 
province of that name, fo called from Antaeus, who was overcome by Ilercules ; and 
Diodorus fays that Ofiris committed to his care the countries of Ethiopia and Lybia* 
This place anfwers alfo to the account ofPtoIeniy f, who places it at feme diftance from 
the river. . 

We faw Aboutig near a mile to the weft of the river ; it is a pretty large town, and 
a bifhop’s fee ; I fuppofe it to be Hypfele of the ancients. Near the town we faw the 
encampment of an Arabian fheik, who commands this country. Thefe governors often 
go round their territories, encamping near towns and villages, in many of which they 
have houfes. This method they take in order to colleft the tributes that are paid to 
them, which are moftly in cattle. Above Aboutig is the port that belongs to the city 
called Nackele, and almoft oppofite to it is the country of Seling, confifting of feveral 
villages. To the north-eaft of the moft feu them village, are two finall hills, where I 
imagined there might have been feme ancient town; and from the name one would 
conclude it was Selinon, fuppofing the diftance of fixteen miles in the itinerary from 
PanopoKs or Akmira, to be a miftake for fix and thirty* In the evening we came to 
Gaua-Kiebre, which maybe thePafialon of Ptolemy, the laft place in the province of 
Antseppolis, though the diftances do not well agree* There is here a very beautiful 
portico of a temple of eighteen pillars, in three rows, (fee a print in the original 
work) ; they have a particular capital, and the columns are enriched with hieroglyphics 
beyond any that I have feen in Egypt. The manner alfo in which a wall is built up 
againft the pillars in the front, as for fo many door places, is altogether fmgular. There 
Is an imperfect Greek infer ip tion in the frieze, the middle ftone of the infeription being 
fallen down, and lies on the ground. It appears to have been a very magnificent build¬ 
ing, not only from the portico, but from the vaft ft ones that are feen about it; one I 
found to be twenty-one feet long, eight broad, and four deep, another thirty Feet 4 ong, 
and five broad. Behind the portico, at feme diftance is a ftone fliaped like the top of 
an obelilk. There is a niche on one fide of it, which might be for a ftatue, and hiero¬ 
glyphics are cut on it. On the fixteenth we came to the territories of the Prince of 
Akmim, which begin at Raigny. Near this place is the grotto of the famous ferpent 
called Heredy, mentioned by travellers. On the feventeenth we arrived at Akmim* 

^ Diodorus* u p. l8* ^ Ptol. iv« c* J* 
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CHAP. II. — Of Akmim, and the Places near it. 

AKMIM is about a mile to the eaft of the river, ®n a little height that feemed to have 
been railed by art, a canal of water from the river going round mod part of the town 
when the Nile is high. 1 fuppofe it to have been Panopolis, famous of old for workers 
in Hone, and for the linen manfa£tures *, and at prefent they make coarfe cottons here. 
It appears plainly from Diodorus, that this is the city which is called Chemmis by He¬ 
rodotus f, who mentions that Pan accompanying Qfiris, on that account was deified, 
and particularly worlhipped in this city. Herodotus fays Chemmis was near Neapolis, 
as it was the next city to it of any confequence on the eafl fide, and fpeaks of a 
temple and games inftituted to Perfeus here, whofe anceftors they pretend went from 
this city into Greece. It is now the place of refidence of the Prince of Akmim', who 
has the" tide of emir or prince, and is as a iheik of the country. The family came two or 
three generations part from Barbary, and managed fo as to become governors of a large 
territory, by renting the land of the Grand Signior, according to cuftom. It is like the 
other Arab towns, except that the ftreets are wider ; the quoins of their houfes are 
built of burnt brick, but all the reft of bricks that arc only dried in the fun. I went 
to the convent of the Frctncifcan miffionaries, being recommended to them by their 
prefect I dined and fupped with them in their hall, and the fir ft day many of the Ca¬ 
tholic Coptis came to fee me, there being about two thoufand Chriftians in and about 
the town, two hundred of which they told me were converts to the church of Rome. 
They have a large room in the convent, where as many of their people as pleafe may 
come every night, and one of the fathers is obliged to attend to diicourfe with them, 
and to anfwer any queftions they afk. 

I went with my friend Malirn Soliman to wait on the prince, with a letter from Ofman 
Bey, and a prefent of feveral vafes of glafsj he wasdrefied in the Turkifli habit, not 
after the Arab faflnon, and received me with great civility. This prince is much be¬ 
loved by his fubje&s, efpecially the Chriftians, who are on a very good footing in this 
place, as they were likewife in the time of his hither, which is thought to be owing to 
the mother of this prince, who had been a Chriftian Have, and it is conjectured that 
in her heart fhe always retained her religion, for as long as fhe lived, file fent a prefent 
to the convent every week; and this prince was thought to be much inclined that 
way, having, as they fay, Ihewn fome marks of devotion when he was come to fee 
their chapel. The mifiionaries came here at firft under the character of phyficians, 
and were received by the father, as well as by this prince, into their palaces: the latter 
fome years ago was accufed to the government above, as if he was become a Chriftian j 
five hundred foldiers were lent to bring him to Cairo, but efcaping to the mountains, 
he took with him the three miflionaries that were there; and having friends at Cairo, 
after fome time* the foldiers were recalled, and he returned to his capital. This prince 
died fuddenly about a year after, greatly lamented by his people. I went to fee the 
fmall remains of antiquity that are about the town, and found to the north fome ruins 
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of an ancient temple/of which there is little to be feen, except four very large ftones that 
He near a hollow ground, out of which it is probable they dug the other ftones of the 
temple. One of them* more remarkable than the reft, is about eighteen feet long out 
of the ground, one end of it being under a modern building ; it is eight feet wide, and 
three deep, and has a Greek inscription on it, in which the name of Tiberius Claudius 
and Nerva Traianus is mentioned, and feme remains, as I take it, of the name of the 
city* On another fide of the done is a very extraordinary fculpture which has been 
painted, and from which I concluded that it was a temple dedicated to-the fun. Within 
feme ornaments, there are four circles ; in the inner circle is a figure probably repre- 
fenting the fun, thefpaces between the two next are divided into twelve parts ; in the 
fir ft, twelve birds are cut in like feals ; in the next twelve figures defaced, that I con¬ 
jectured might be the figns of the zodiac. The outer one, not divided, has in it 
figures of men, if I miftake nor, in the fame number. In each angle, between the outer 
circle and the fquare ornaments that are round it, is a figure which may poffibly re- 
prefent the four feafons. A wing extends along one fide of it* from a fort of globe 
marked out in lines, which probably had another wing extending in the fame manner, 
it may be over fuch another Fculpture. Tfiefe ftones, and fome others of a temple near, 
are fo large that they cannot move them ; nor do they ufe ftones in building, but they 
break in pieces thefe fine morfels of antiquity, adorned with hieroglyphics, and make 
lime of them. About a hundred yards higher to the north-eaft, is another great ruin, 
the ftones of which are ftill larger. The entrance of this temple feems to have been to 
ihe fouth, as that of the other was probably to the north ; moft of it is a white (tone 
mixed with pebbles, and adorned with hieroglyphics, one of them has ftars cut on it, 
which without doubt covered part of the building. Thefe ftones lie all in a hole fome 
feet deep, which has been dug to get out the fmall ftones, and to break the large ones 
to pieces. One of thefe temples might have been dedicated to Pan, and the other to 
the fun, and poffibly there might have been a third dedicated to Perfeus* Several red 
granite pillars ftand in a fquare of the town, where there might be fome other ancient 
building ; and in a mofque I faw many pillars of granite and other marble* In the 
portico of another mofque, there is a piece of grey granite five feet long, and near two 
broad, on which there was a Greek infeription, that has beemalmoft entirely erafed ; it 
was in fmall letters not an inch long, and probably fome law or decree was cut on this 
ftone. 

I fpent a day in going to fee fome places without the town, and went three miles 
eaft to the uninhabited convent of the martyrs, on a low hill near the foot of the 
mountain ; from thence we went into a very narrow valley, between the high fteep 
mountains, and in two miles came to the convent called Dermadoud, which is one of 
the moft difmal retirements I ever faw; it confifts of nothing but grottos cut in the 
rock, except the fmall church, which is of brick, that has feveral Copti mfcriptiojis on 
the plaifter within. Some of the little cells in the rock have a wall with a door-place 
before them ; one very large one feems to have been the refeftory. From the con¬ 
vent there is a very narrow dangerous way cut out of the perpendicular rock, to a 
fmall building half way up the mountain, which might be fome hermit’s cell. Beyond 
this monaftery there is a very fteep afeeot up the valley; and the way for half a mile 
before we came to the convent is fo obftm&ed with the great ftones that have fallen 
down from the hills, that the way is impracticable for hories. This might be a retreat 
in times of perlecution, and afterwards be frequented on account of the fine water that 
is here, moft of which diftils in drops from the rocks, there being a fort of well they 
call Bir-Elaham* which is the only water I met with in Egypt* that docs not certainly 
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come from the Nile. Near it are feveral grottos and little cottages, probably built by 
the Chriftians, who fometimes come and fpend a day here, and have fervice in the 
church. 1 obferved the rocks of freeftone towards the bottom, have every half foot 
a layer of black flint about an inch thick, which has a white coat on each fide; and 
the rock in feme places having fallen away, it appears like an artificial ceiling. Coining 
out of this valley, we went on to the weft to a village called El-Gourney, over which 
the hills are cut into fepulchral grottos in feveral flories about three quarters of the 
way up \ fome of thefe are Angle rooms, others have two or three one within another \ 
they have moftly three niches in them about three feet deep, and three feet from the 
ground, being cut up to the ceiling, in which without doubt they depofited their dead. 

1 obferved a defeent down from fome of them that has been filled up, and faw many 
fwathsand bones lying about j feveral of the rooms were painted, but without figures, 
except one, in which I faw an ibis reprefented in the ceiling, and fome very odd figures 
on the fides, particularly a man tied to the body of a four-footed beaft. 

1 went alfo to the weft fide of the Nile, to two ancient magnificent convents. We 
paffed through Souadgy, where a Copti invited us to take coffee, and a collation of 
dates, treacle, and bread, and would not be refufed; fo laying a carpet before his 
door, we fat down and accepted of his favour, and at our departure he invited us to 
return and take a lodging at his houfe, or to dine with him the next day. Going out 
of town, we faw a young woman unveiled, with brafs ornaments about her neck, 
fitting by the way-fide. We paffed by feveral little lakes of water, made by the over¬ 
flowings of the Nile, and 1 never faw fo great a quantity of wild fowl together as there 
was on them. We went on, and came to the convent called Embeffmuda, on the edge 
of the Tandy defert: there are feveral remains of ancient pillars, and ftones of red 
granite, in and about both the convents; fo that I conjectured the city called Croco- 
dilopolis was here, mentioned in this part by Ptolemy as diftant from the river # ; and 
they have a tradition that there was a large city here that extended from one monaftery 
to another. This convent is built of hewn ftone, and there are great marks of 
magnificence in both the churches; and without doubt it was on the fiift eftahlifli- 
ment of Chriftianity in Egypt, that thefe convents were built, as the work is executed 
according to the Greek architecture, though after it had begun to decline: and as I 
faw a fculpture of an eagle with a crofs before it, and another eagle on a crown, it 
made me conjefture that this great convent was founded by the Emprefs Helena. The 
churches of both the convents are built on the fame model, with pillars of the Corin¬ 
thian order, not executed in the beft manner; feveral of them have croffes on them 
inftead of the rofe in the capital. It appears that there was a building adjoining to the 
fouth fide of each of thefe churches, which feems to have confifted of two ftories of cells 
for the monks, there being in the great convent two ltories of oblong fquare windows. 
The church is paved with red granite, and on many of the ftones are fome remains of 
hieroglyphics ; a plan of the church of the large convent, with thefuppofed apartments 
to the fouth of it, may be feen in the laft book, with the difeourfe of the Copti church., 
The gates of this convent feem to have been of the Doric order, and probably fome other 
parts, for I faw in feveral places the frieze of that order. 

Above a mile to the north is the other convent called Der-Embabfhai; there is a 
foffee round the convent about half a mile in compafs; the quoins and doors of the 
building are of ftone, mod of the reft is of brick, the gate to the north is adorned 
with Corinthian pilaff ers, and an entablature over, with a relief of St, George on each. 
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fide. The architeflure of this convent is rather richer than that of the other ; the 
greater part of this church is fallen down, and they now only make ufe of the eaft end 
which is enclofed. Near the weft end of this church there is a large vafe, faid to have 
been ufed for a font; it is near the weft end of the church, without the prefent enclofure, 
which takes up only the fite of the church, and the fuppofed apartments to the fouth. 

I went firft to this convent, and as they have no place fit to carry a ftranger into, they 
prepared a collation for us in the weft end of the church ; which is what they ufiially 
do, when any one comes they would fhew a particular honour to. We walked two 
miles on the fand, to the mountains on the weft, going by a large burial place of the 
Chriftians, to which they are brought from all the neighbouring parts to be buried. 
We after paffed by a fmall hillock, on which they were fotne fmatl ruins of a building 
that feemed to have been round, and it is faid was a church. We faw the traft of 
wolves in the fand, and they pretended to fhew the trace of ferpents, which they fay 
are here fourteen or fifteen feet long. There arefeveral holes in the fides of the rocky 
mountains, which do not extend far in; I went up to fome of them, and could fee 
that they were places of fhelter for eagles and other large birds. I obferved towards 
the bottom of the mountains, the fame regularity as on the other fide, a layer of yeliow 
flint about an inch thick, at the diftance of every eight inches. We returned to the 
convent, and being a fine evening, we took the refrefliment that was prepared for us, 
fitting on marts abroad at the door of a chapel; they ftuck the wax lights of the church 
into their cakes, inltead of candle flicks, and we went to repofe in the chapel itfelf. 
The next morning we viewed the great convent, where the priefts entertained us with 
coffee, and offered to kill a flieep if we would flay and dine ; but we went on through 
clouds of duft to Akmim, for the wind being high, it raffed the lands to fuch a degree 
that we could not fee before us any further than in a very thick fog; and the duft was 
fo exceedingly troublefome to the eyes, that it would have been a pleafure to have had 
it fucceeded by the moil ftormy weather, attended with rain. Thefe two convents 
have their lands of the prince at an eafy price ; but they are obliged to entertain the 
Arabs, and even the Bey of Girge when he paffes by, which is a great burthen. 
About this place and Akmim I faw many of the dome trees, the leaf of which 
refembles that which is called by the botanifts the palm of Brafil, with the folding 
or fan leaf. On enquiry I find this tree as it grows here is not any where defcribed, 
but may be feen engraved in the lafl book (fee the original), with fome other plants I 
collected in Egypt. 

I happened to be at Akmim at Chriftmas, and fat up aim oft all the night of Chriftmas 
eve to fee the Copti ceremonies in the Roman church ; for though they become con¬ 
verts to the church of Rome, they retain their own ceremonies, only making fome 
few alterations in part of their prayers, where heretics are mentioned with honour; 
and this is the method of the Greek, Armenian, and all the other eaflern churches. 
As foon as the fcrvice was ended, which is not before day, I had a meffage from Malini 
Soliman, that I mull come to his houfe and pafs the whole day with him, he having 
invited me before to dine with him on Chriftmas day. Accordingly I went to his houfe j 
and coffee being ferved, we all found it neceflary to repofe on account of the fatigue 
of the night before. At noon a great dinner was ferved in an open fummer-houfe, of 
twenty-five difhes, eight or nine in a row, feveral of them being repeated three or four 
times over j they confifted inoftly of rich foups, and a fort of ragoos, roaft lamb, 
pigeons, and fowls fluffed with rice, and I was the only perfon at the table that was 
ferved with a plate, or had a knife and .fork; his fbns-in-law, and fome of his rela¬ 
tions waited at tabie ; for fons and inferior relations in this country will at no time fit 
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down before their parents, unlefs they are defired three or four times j a great fubor- 
dination being preserved throughout all the raft, with regard to different degrees and 
ftations. Firft a very rich drain was ferved, and at dinner wane was given round, that 
I had prefented him with, which was a very extraordinary thing. After we had drank 
coffee, we walked out of the town to his garden, where we had coffee again, and 
returning to his houfe, after fupper he afkcd me if I would lie there or at the convent ? 
In this manner the day was paffed in a Turkifh vifit; for fuch it really was, every 
thing being far beyond whatever the Arabs pretend to, and after the Turkifh 
manner. I went a fecond time to fee the prince, who faid he wondered he had feen 
me but once $ he defired me to make his houfe my own, and command what I 
pleafed, and promifed to fend a man to remove the earth from an infcription I defired 
to copy. 

I agreed here for a boat and four men to go up with me to the cataraft, and to bring 
me back to this place, paying them about the value of half a crown a day, together 
with a certain quantity of corn and lentils by the month, and to find them in coffee? 
and in fhort as I found afterwards, they expe&ed I fliould let them have a fhare of 
every thing I had ; for it is the nature of the Arabs to defire whatever they fee. When 
we had made the agreement, the Coptis who were prefent faid a prayer according to 
their cuftom. Malim Soliman and foine other friends came with me to the boat, and 
his fervants brought me a prefent of a large balket of bread, fome fine cakes, and a live 
Iheep ; at parting the Coptis faid a prayer, and wilhed a fafe return, that we might fay 
another prayer together. 

CHAP. III .—From Ahnim to Menfheeh , Girge, Farjbout, Dendyra , Kena, Kept, Corn, 

and Thebes. 

ON the twenty-eighth of December about noon I left Akmim, to go on towards the 
cataracte. In fome time we came to a ruined convent of red unburnt brick, called 
Der-El-Hadid; and oppofite to Menfheeh to another, which has four priefts in it, and 
is called Der-Embabfag, to which the Chriftians of Menfheeh come to church ; it is 
in a very ruinous condition, but about it there are pieces of entablatures and capitals, 
which are proofs that there had been fome other fort of buildings there. After we had 
viewed the church, the prieft told us there was nothing more to fee ; but as foon as he 
had a piece of money put into his hands, he {hewed us the way up fome flairs, and 
brought us to a draw bridge that led to a fmall chapel, to which they retire in difficult 
times, or when the Arabs break in upon them. 

We crofted over to Menfheeh on the weft, a poor ill built town, about a mile in 
compafs; but there are marks here of a great city to the fouth of the town, which 
part is called Einbabfag, as they fay from St. Sag, a bifhop of this place; and it is at 
prefent a bifhop’s fee. I went round part of the foflee of the town, which is about three 
quarters of a mile long to the fouth, and half a mile broad from eaft to weft ; probably 
the ancieDt town extended alfo as far north as the prefent. All along by the river are 
confiderable ruins of a quay, built with feveral fhort piers to receive the boats into 
docks, where they might be fbeltered from the weather; and in one part it is built in 
a femicirde, with flights of fteps in different parts. I faw feveral pedeftais, cornices, 
and pieces of granite among the ruins. This feemsto have been Ptolemnis, mentioned 
ky Strabo as the greateft city in the Thebaid, and had a government eftablifhed after 
the Greek manner ; fo that it is probable that the town was rebuilt under the Ptolemies, 
and had its name from them. Some think it might be built on the fpot of the ancient 
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city, this being mentioned as the capital of this province Thinites; Ptolemy calls it 
Ptolemais of Hermius, fo that it is probable Mercury was worfhipped here in a 
particular manner. Within the compafs of the old town is a fmall lake that is filled 
with water when the Nile rifes, and when the water evaporates, it leaves a cake of fait 
on the top, as in many other parts of Egypt. The Prince of Akminj having written to 
an officer of the town to give me fome letters for Aflouan, I waited on him with a prefent 
of rice and foap, which are acceptable here, and he gave me letters to his friends at 
Affouan, and entertained me very civilly at his houfe. I went afterwards to fee the 
mailer of the veffel that brought us from Cairo, who had another family here, and he 
had invited me to his houfe in the evening, it being flill the fall of Ramefan ; he enter¬ 
tained me likewife with coffee, and a hot fliarab as they called it, made with fugar and 
ginger ; inftead of which, people of better condition ufe cinnamon, and drink it like 
tea, it being an extraordinary entertainment. We fat round a pan of coals, and 
threg Mahometans, fung Arab fongs, beating time with their hands, and playing on a 
tambour. 

On the twenty-ninth we purfued our voyage, and flopped at a proper place on the 
eafl: to take in a ftore of wood : an A mb came down from the mountain on horfe- 
back after my fervant, and approached the boat; but he came in to us and avoided 
being ftripped, as probably he would have been, if the Arab had come to him. After 
fome time we had to the eafl the high rocky hills almclt perpendicular, in which there 
are many curious grottos. We came to the poor little convent of Girge, on the eafl fide, 
under the rocks. To this place the Coptis of Girge come to church, not being 
allowed a church in the cjty. We went about two miles further to Girge on the well, 
•which is the capital of Said or Upper Egypt; it is not above a quarter 6f a mile from 
the river, and may be near two miles in compafs, is pretty well built, and if I miflake 
not, moftly of burnt brick. The fangiack, or governor of Upper Egypt, who is one 
of the beys, refides here, and continues in this office three or four years, according to 
the pleafure of the divan at Cairo, or as he is agreeable to the people here. I went to 
the convent of the Francifcan miffionaries, who pafs for phvficians, but privately have 
a church, and as they told me, about one hundred and fifty converts j but they are 
often in great danger, for the foldiers are very infolent, all the moll unruly janizaries 
being fent to this place from Cairo ; fo that the miffionaries have been forced to fly two 
or three times, and their houfe has been plundered. I went with one of the fathers to 
wait on the caimacam of the town, who is chief governor in the abfence of the bey. 
This father was detained here to vifit this great man, who was in a dropfy. I ffiewed 
him the letter I had from Ofman Bey to the fangiack of Girge, made him a prefent of 
two boxes of french prunellas, and he gave me a letter to Aflouan, near the cataraft. 
1 then went to the aga.of the janizaries, who was fitting according to their cuftom, under 
the gateway to his;houfe; he received us with much civility, having been a patient 
of the lather,, and gave me four letters to the people above, and I fent him the fame 
prefetjt I;bad carried to the caimacam. We afterwards went to a Turk, who I was told 
had fome fuperior command over the janizaries of the caflle of Aflouan ; I gave him 
a letter from the Prince of Afcmira, and to the prelent I made the others 1 added a 
large balket of rice : he did not receive us very politely, but faid he wondered for what 
end the Franks went up to the catarafts, and alked if I had a watch to fell; which 
is a. way they have of intimating that they want fuch a prefent ; however, ’as foon 
as he law what I had brought for him, he ordered me a letter, that he faid would 
protect me as far as the thr.ee caftlcs; that is, as far as the Grand Signior’s domi¬ 
nions extend. ° 
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T went about three miles to the weft, to a village called El-Berhi (the temple). It 
is built on part of a railed uneven ground, which feems to haVe been the fite 01 an 
ancient city: afking them where the temple was, from which it had its name, they 
ihewed me a hollow ground from which probably all the ftones had been carried away 
to Girge. This I fuppofe to be the ancient Abydus, which is the more probable, as it 
is mentioned * as a city diftant from the river, on the weft fide, It was once the fecond 
city in the Thebaid, where there was a famous palace of Memnon t; but in Strabo's 
time it was only a village. He fays fome were of opinion that Ifmandus was the fame 
as Memnon, and confequently that the labyrinth was the work of Memnon. He men¬ 
tions alfo a fountain here, to which there was an extraordinary defcent by fteps, and 
likewife a canal from the great river, which feems to be that which comes from Badjoura 
to the fouth. He fays alfo that there was a wood about the canal of the Egyptian 
Acanthos, which was facred to Apollo; and poflibly the wood about Furlhout may be 
fome remains of it f. 

From this place they went to the upper or great Oafis §, feven days journey, pro- 
: bably about a hundred and forty miles from Abydus, by a way almoft inacceffible by 
reafon of the fands; but the place itfelf was well watered, and abounded in vines : 
this doubtlefs is what is called Elouah, in fome modern accounts of Egypt, that mention 
it as a place where they have plenty of water and palm-trees. There the caravans of 
Nubia firft come into Egypt, after thirteen days journey ; and the country is governed 
by a calhif. It is faid the army of Cambyfes came to -this place when he lent them from 
Thebes, on the expedition to plunder the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was three 
degrees further north; in which journey, it is faid, the whole army was buried in the 
fands. To this place the Chriftians were often baniflied in times of perfecutton; and 
there is an epiftle of St. Athanafius dire&ed to them here. The fecond Oafis was to 
the weft of the Lake Mam’s, by fome called little Oafis, about one hundred miles from 
the other: the lake mentioned as fix hours weft of the Lake Maoris mutt be too near to 
be that place. The third Oafis was called alfo the little Oafis; with regard to which 
fome diftinguifh both the others by the title of great. This is mentioned as at a great 
diftance from the others, and was near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. This laft and the 
middle Oafis mult be meant by Pliny, who fpeaks of two as being bounded by the 
provinces of Memphis, Heracleopolis, and Arfinoe. 

On the thirty-firft: I fet forward in the boat from Girge, in company with an Alep¬ 
pine of the Roman Greek church, who lived in the convent of Furfhout, and I fuppofe 
was a lay brother. We paffed by the large ifle of Domes, called fo from that tree ; a 
great number of which grow on it. I firftlaw in this voyage the large floats of earthen¬ 
ware ; they are about thirty feet wide, and fixty long, being a frame of pahn-boughs 
tied together about four feet deep, on which they put a layer of large jars with the 
mouths uppermoft; on thefe they make another floor, and then put on another layer of 
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jars, and fo a third, which lafl are fo difpofed as to trim the float, and leave room for 
the'men to go between. The float lies acrofs the river, one end being lower down 
than the other ; towards the lower end, on each fide they have four long poles, with 
which they row and direCt the boat, as well as forward the motion down : it is faid cro¬ 
codiles have fomeitines taken men from theft: floats ; a view of one of them is repre¬ 
sented in the eighth plate. A few miles to the Touch of Girge is Bardis, where a great 
Iheik refides, who has but a fmall territory here on the eaft and weft, but has a large 
tract of land under him up higher on the eaft, extending from Kena near as high as 
Efne, and refides fometiraes at Cous. We flopped at a place about three miles from 
Furlhout on the 3d of January, the wind not having favoured us. We mounted on 
afles without bridles, and only a piece of coarfe doth tied on the back for a faddle ; 
but we were foon met by the prefident of the convent, who had brought horfes for us 
on notice of our arrival, and we came to h urfhout, which is a poor, ill-built, ruinous 
town, that may be about a mile in compafs. The great Iheik relides here, who is 
governor of almoft all the country on the weft, near as far as Affouan ; though in the 
upper parts they make themfelves almoft independent of him, and it is with great dif¬ 
ficulty that he collects his rents. The country round is very pleafanr, moft of 1 he roads 
leading to the town being planted with acacia trees. The Francifcan miffionaries have a 
convent here under the name of phyficians, and have a large faloon where they receive 
their company, which in private ferves them for a chapel. I waited on the fecretary of 
the fheik, and prefented him with five or fix pounds of coffee, and he fent a prefent 
of a flieep alive to the convent to entertain me with, and after introducing me to the 
fheik himfelf, who was fitting in the corner of his room by a pan of coals: he rofe 
both when I came and when I left him ; his drefs was after the Arab manner. I gave 
him three letters, and the fervant brought in the prhfent I made him of two boxes of 
prunellas, two of fome other fweetmeats, and feveral vafes of glafs. He alked me 
where I intended to go ? I told him to the cataract. He faid a boat of Franks went up 
lately, and that the people faid they came to find the way into the country, in order to 
return afterwards and take it. He then alked me what I wanted to fee ? I told him the 
ruined cities. He faid we had not fuch ruins in England ; and alked whether if they 
fhould go into our country, we would permit them to fee every thing. All thefe quef-. 
tions, though a little fhocking, he alked me with a good-natured fmile, and told me he 
would give me letters, and a man to go with me ; fo that I might be affured I fhould 
travel fecurely. I went tojee the fheik's garden, planted in the middle with vines, the 
other parts being like an orchard full of the acacia, palm, oranges, lemons, and other 
trees. The interpreter of the Arab language I had taken with me, who was an Arme¬ 
nian, falling ill, I was obliged to fend for another to Girge, where they engaged a 
merchant of Aleppo, who came up to fell goods, to go with me; and on the 8th of 
January in the morning, the fecretary came and had his carpet laid in the convent, and 
fent to his houfe for coffee and other refrelhments, and we took collation together, and 
about ten I dined with the fathers; the fecretary eating the dinner he had ordered for 
himlelf in another part of the convent, fending us a part of it, not being accuftomed 
to fit at a table ; and we all fet out together and went through Badjoura to the boat. 
The fecretary fent me a prefent of a large fheep alive, bread, and fugar canes, and 
about two in the afternoon we fet fail, and paffed by Hou to the weft, a long town on a 
height that feems to be made by art, and extending a confiderable way to the weft ; this 
1 conjecture might be little Diofpolis of Ptolemy : we lay all night near Reifere. On 
the ninth about midnight we arrived at Dendera, about half a mile from the river: 
there is a great quantity of wood all round it. I went out to the fkirts of the town ; 
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but we did not care to go much about, becaufe It was the firft day of the great TurkijOi 
feaft Biram, after the conclufion of their month of faffing. Some of our men went to 
the mofqne in a habit of ceremony ufed in thefe parts, a gown of white cotton Towed 
up before, fo that it looked like a lhirt ; and poffibly from this the ufe of thefurplice 
might take its rife, as a veil of ceremony ufed when they went any where in high 
drefs. 

I had letters to two Mahometans here, to whom I carried fame fmall presents, and 
they recommended me to the governor, who fent his brother with me about a league to 
the fouth to Amara, where are the ruins of the ancient Tentyra, about a mile from the 
river, and from the mountains to the fouth ; from which the name of the prefent town 
feems to be derived. The people of Tentyra were famous for their enmity to the cro¬ 
codile, fo as to endeavour to deitroy that animal by all means, infomuch that they often 
engaged in wars with the worfhippers of the crocodile, and particularly with the people 
of Ombos. Some imagined, though it is fald falfely, that they had a greater natural 
power over thefe animals than other people, having encountered them with wonderful 
fuccefs at the public games at Rome. In this city they were great worfhippers of Ifis 
and Venus; to each of which deities they had a temple. From the many heaps of 
ruins that are feen, the city appears to have been large ; they extend about a mile from 
eaft to weft, and half a mile from north to fouth. The town has been much frequented 
fmce the time of its ancient iplendour, for the buildings are almoft filled up with nfbcs 
and rubbifh; they feem to have lived much in and about the temples, and to have 
built their little houfes of unburnt brick near them ; particularly there arefeveralonthe 
top of the great temple, probably erefted there for cooloefs by night during the fuinmer 
feafon ; but as this temple is but two hundred feet long, and a hundred and forty-five 
broad, any one may judge with what reafon it has been faid, that the temple is fo large 
that a city was built on it. The chief remains of buildings are very near to one 
another. There are two gates and four temples which feem to have relation to one 
another; the-fmall temple being without the gate might not belong to the others, 
and is too fmall for the temple of Venus: in it is the fecpnd capital deicribed 
in the plate of that architecture. This gate is like the grand kind of gate at 
Thebes, which may be feen in the drawings of the temple of Carrack: a fort of double 
frieze is marked out iu lines within it, in which one may fee fomcthing of the metopfcs 
and triglyphs of the Doric order, as reprefented in the plate of cornices and entablatures* 
The temple has over the capitals two fquare ffones; on the lower (tone a figure is 
reprefented as on the hft pillar in the fecond plate of columns. This temple Is fo near 
the great one, that I fliould imagine it was a building that belonged to it. Over the door 
of one temple a hawk is cut, with the ufual cap or ornament on his head : in one room 
there are two friezes, and two dories of hieroglyphics range round it, and a cornice on 
the outfide, with hawks and wings, and a frieze, under which two deities are cut. At 
the end of the middle room is a niche, Ofiris is cut in it in relief, with a high cap* as 
reprefented in the fmall brafs flatties, but much defaced. Poffibly this temple might 
be the habitation of a facred hawk. The grand temple itfelf is intire, except that fame 
apartments which feem to have been at top are deftroyed, and fix or feven of the 
rooms below are intirely filled up. There are ten flights of flairs to the top, and near 
the top are the rooms from which there are fix fteps to the top of the temple* The 
particular large capital of the pillars has over k a fquare ftone, with a compartment of 
reliefs on each fide, in the bell: tafte and workman (hip of any I have feen in 
Egypt, and are exquifitely fine, infomuch that I conclude they muff have been executed 
by one of the beft Greek fculptors. At the ends of the grand room are four [lories of 
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hieroglyphics, in feven compartments, each having two or three' figures of men in ft, 
fome of which are defaced. There are alfo'four dories of hieroglyphics 011 the outfide j 
and probably there were five both within and without, before the ground was railed. 
Cololfal figures are cut on the outfide of the fouth end, five of them together, and two 
more beautiful than the others at each corner. Round the top of this building there 
are feveral fpouts, with an ornament over them of the head and Ihoulders of the fphvnx: 
this, no doubt, was the temple of Iiis, as may be concluded from the capitals 
which are lhaped like the head of that deity: on the Holies that cover it are cut five of 
the birds Ibis. A third gate in the fame ftyle is far to the eaft-fouih-eaft of the temple. 
It is all over adorned with hieroglyphics, as well as the others, and poflibly might lead 
to the temple of Venus, which we may l'uppofe has been deftroyed; and coining 
to it from the river, the temple of Ifis might be laid to be behind it # , as defcribed by 

Strabo. _ > 

Having viewed all thefe fine remains of antiquity with the greateft fatisfa&ion, I 
returned to the town; and at parting, my friends fent me a prefcnt of a Iamb; and the 
governor’s brother came to the boat for his prefent, which was a balket of rice, fome 
coflee, and foap. As there is plenty of wood here, this place fupplies moll: part of 
Egypt with charcoal. We purfued our voyage with a favourable wind, and came up 
with Kena, a fmall town on a raifed ground about a mile from the river, which I fup- 
pofe to be the ancient Caene or Neapolis, mentioned both by Herodotus and Ptolemy f. 
After Tentyra, Strabo mentions Typhonia J, which I do not find in any other author: 
it is probable it had its name from fome ceremonies performed to Ihew their deteftation 
of Typhon; but whether it were here or on the weft fide of the river, there are no 
grounds to determine, only that he mentions the canal that goes to Coptos immediately 
after it, which is near this place; and I took notice of the canal which comes in and 
makes the ifle of Kena. This city at prefent is only remarkable for making the belt 
blaGk earthen-ware in Egypt, which is very light and much efteemed: they could never 
foe prevailed on to make the vales with broad bottoms, to Hand without danger of 
falling; fo that the people are obliged to have wooden frames to let them on. A 
little higher on the well, we palled by Etouerat, where thofe large jars are made which 
are carried down on floats, on which we law the people placing them for the voyage. 
We went on and came up with Kept, a village at fome diftance from the river: ir. is the 
ancient Coptos, faid to be fo called in the Greek, becaufe Ills was here when (lie heard 
of the death of Ofiris, and for grief cut off one of the locks of her hair. This 
city was inhabited both by Egyptians and Arabians. The Nile below the city running 
to the weft, this was the fir ft convenient place for carrying on the trade by the Red Sea, 
the river being nearer to it here than at other places below; and the difficult navigation 
of the Red Sea to the north caufed the trade for the merchandifes of India and Arabia 
to take this channel. The ancients fpeak of the Red Sea as fix or feven days journey 
diftant, though the people at prefent fay it is only four days journey: the former 
feem to be nearer the truth, though Pliny feenis to make the diftance much too 
great from Coptos to Beronice, in faying it is two hundred fifty-eight miles. The 
Itinerary alfo makes it near the fame diftance, which by fuppofing a miftake in every 
diftance, I have reduced to about one hundred. As Strabo makes Beronice the neareffc 
port on the Red Sea, and the Itinerary gives an account of the road between thefe two 
places; it mult be fuppofed that Ptolemy is miftaken in his latitudes, in making Beronice 
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fo much further fouth, and Myos fo much more to the north. Strabo * alfo, who was 
in thefe parts, was informed that Coptos was near to Berenice; in which it is the more 
unlikely* he fhould be tniftaken, bccaufe he fays the port of Myos was then the more 
frequented ; Beronice being a bad port, as Collir is at prefent, which is the port that 
wasufed in the middle ages, and probably is Beronice; there being another bad port 
north of it called old Coilir, which from the fixation, one may conjecture to be Myos. 
Pliny t mentions Juliopolis as two miles from Alexandria, probably the port on the 
lake where this trade was carried on, and fays that from Juliopolis to Coptos, (he 
voyage of three hundred and three miles was performed in twelve days, when the 
northerly winds blew. Ptolemy Philadelphia + fit ft made a good road front Coptos to 
Beronice, and fixed inns at proper diftances: wells alfo were dug, and cifteras made to 
preferve the little rain water that fell; fo that the ftatfons where they flopped had the 
general name of Hydrea, or watering places. The journey before was ufually per¬ 
formed by night, carrying water on their camels, and directing their courfe by the ftars. 
The trade continued on this way in the middle ages to Coffir, till it was interrupted by 
the depredations of the Arabs : they have notwithftandmg fometimes font corn this way, 
but very little of the eaftern goods have lately come by this road. In the early times 
of Chriftianity, this city became famous for the great refort of Chriftians to it in times 
of perfection; and it is faid that they retired to the grottos of the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, though I could not be informed that there were any near. This was the firft 
rife of the name of Coptis, which it is faid the Mahometans gave in derifion to the 
Chriftians in Egypt- This town having revolted againft Dioclefian, probably on 
account of his perfecutions, he caufed it to be utterly deftroyed. I went with letters I 
had to two Mahometans from the Prince of Akmim. Going through the ruins of 
the old town, half a mile to the left to the village called Kalalikeman, they fliewed 
me all the ruins of this great city, the ground of which is much raifod. About the 
middle of the city I faw fome fquare pillars, and the remains of a fine entablature, 
ail of red granite. At a village to the north are the remains of a -final 1 temple 
much deftroyed. To the eaft of the high ground of the old city is a large balm, 

. as of a lake or pond, about three hundred paces long, and two hundred broad; 
to the north of it there is a deeper hole, in which there was foul water, but I could 
not perceive that it was fait. Both thefe were doubtlefs refervoirs of water for the 
life of the city, which was conveyed by the canal, and pollibly they might bring 
their veflels into the large bafin. The canal runs to the fouth of thefe, and to the fouth 
and weft of the old town: over it are the remains of two bridges; one at the fouth-weft 
corner of the town is almoft intire, and has five piers it is not built with arches, but 
large [tones are laid from one pier to another. The piers are built in fuch manner as if 
floodgates had been fixed between them to keep in the water when the Nile abated. 
The other bridge is at the fouth-eaft corner: near it I faw feveral Sarcophagus’s, on 
the lids of which is a mezzo-relievo of a man like a mummy: there are many of 
them like wife about a rifing ground on the canal a mile further, where probably there 
was a church or convent; for I imagined they were Chriftian tombs, the ancient Pagan 
Egyptians not depofiting their dead fo near their cities. The people find here a great 
number of medals, and fmall ftatues of earthen ware, though but few intirc, and alfo 
fome pieces of rock, cryftal, and fometimes precious ftones, and particularly the root 
or refufe of emerald in great abundance; it is of a pale green, and they have an 
emerald at Cairo which they call the emerald of Said, which is not very tranfparent, 
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nor of a bright green, Strabo fays there were mines of emeralds and other pre¬ 
cious {tones here, in which the Arabs worked. Ptolemy alfo fpeaks of the mountain 
of emeralds in thefe parts, and the mines of emerald are mentioned in the map of the 
patriarch, and they fay the Arabs have dug for them ; but as they belong to the Grand 
Signior, they are very well fatisfied that they fliould not be known, becaufe he would 
have the profit, and the inhabitants might be obliged to work in the mines for a very 
fmall confideration. 

We went on and paffed by Nequade to. the weft, in which town there are many 
Chriftians, and it is a bifliop’s fee, the Diocefe extending to the confines of 
Egypt; for above this place there are very few Chriftians in any parts except at 
Efne and the convent beyond it. I was informed that there were two or three monaf- 
terics near this town. 

We came to the port of Cous, and rid two miles through a flat country full of dome- 
trees, to the miferabie town built of unbumt brick, which was the ancient little Apol- 
linopolis, called by Antonine a village; it is on an artificial height, but there are no 
remains except of one fmall temple. 

As I was viewing the temple, one of the Iheik's officers, d refled as a Turk, came and 
alked me with great civility to drink coffee, but it being late I declined it. Thefe great 
fheiks have often many Turks in their fervice, who having been on the vanqudhed 
fide, have been obliged to fly from Cairo in time of public infurre&ions, which fre¬ 
quently happen. I was told this ffieik had feveral of thefe people with him, and I 
concluded this perfon was one of them. This is the only antiquity to be feen at Cous. 
I went to the Chriftiaa fecretary of the great (heik to be introduced by him, and made 
him a fmall prefent. We fat down on a mat in the open court, where the horles were 
tied, and had very indifferent fare ferved to us; a fort of ill-tafted feed mixed with oil, 
onions, bread,.and water; and finiffiing with coffee, he went with me to the great flieik, 
who is the fame that commonly refides at Bardis. He is a young man of a Mulatto com¬ 
plexion, and a large black eye : being laid down to repofe, he was in a fmall room on his 
bed on the fopha, having a blue fhirt over fome other garments, one of his officers 
fitting by him. I went up on the fopha, and delivered my letters from the Prince of 
Akmim, and an officer of the janizaries at Girge. and then my prefent, as ufual, was 
laid before him ; a bag of rice, tobacco in the leaf, Joppa foap, and a pair of luch red 
flioes as they wear. I told him I defired a letter to fee the antiquities of Carnack and 
Luxe rein, which he ordered to be prepared, and defired us to go and drink coffee with 
his fecretary. I went to my boat, the fecretary fending me a prefent of a flieep. I 
left my interpreter to bring the letters, who came the next morning and faid he was at 
the river in the evening, but could not find the boat; for the men hearing fome people 
at the water fide, had put off into the middle of the river. The flieik advifed me by 
him to fee Carnack and Luxerein now, and not in my return as I propofed, for that he 
was going to encamp there, and I fliould fee every thing with greater fafety. There is 
•one little church in this town, and towards the mountains there is a mean convent called 
Aboukter, that has only three priefts in it. On the twelfth we went on with a man the 
ffieik had fent to go with me, and {topping oppofite to Zenieh, where the flieik of 
Carnack lives, the man went to the camp of the great flieik, who fent us two men to 
guard the boat by night. 
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CHAP. III .—Of Thebes . 

I WENT on the thirteenth to the fheik at Zenieh, with a letter I had from his 
foperior, and the flieik of Furfhout; and making him a prefent, he was very civil, and 
took care to make a return by a prefept of a fheep I went to Carnack. which is 
part of the ancient Thebes, wh _re there are the ruins of a mod magnificent temple. 
I began to meafure the firft gate I came to on the north, and to take an account of 
it in my book. The man the iheik of Furfiiout had fent with me, who had no authority 
here, pretended to teli me I fliould not venture to do fo, before I had been with the 
great flieik, who' had encamped near the river to the north. I ordered him to fliew 
me the way to him, and they conducted me to the village of Carnack, where l found 
the flieik 1 had been with in the morning, who fent a man with me to fee the ruins ; 
and the fecretary came whom the great man had fent to go along with me. I afked 
him if I might meafure and write down my obfervations. He fold me I might do 
what I pleafed, and ftaid with me two or three hours; and the people of the village 
came round me, when they obierved I was meafuring the temple. This hr ft day I 
had not taken care to have any provisions brought, and defiring the man that was 
fent with me to bring me fonie bread, he went and brought me of fuch fare as they 
have, and I dined in the temple; and having ordered my boat to lie under the en¬ 
campment of the flieik, I waited on him in his tent. He afked if we would not fup 
with his fecretary; which we excufed, being fatigued, and went to our boat. Thefe 
encampments are in the regular manner of an army : in the middle was the large 
green tent of the flieik, who fat in a corner of it, with three or four of his officers 
fitting by him; they go and encamp about in this manner all over their territories, to 
get in their tributes or rents, which are paid in kind. The fecretary came with me to 
the boat, and came into it, and took fame little refreihments. I continued here viewing 
the temple as long as I pleafed, and ordered the men to provide a dinner for me in 
the boat and bring it to. the temple, which they did every day. The cavalcade of the 
flieik palling by, a great number of them rid into the temple and talked to me; 
and one day a Angle man on horfeback came and told me that there was a large 
cavern under the tempel, where often a great number of rogues lay hid, and bid me 
take care, feeming to defign to intimidate me. The fheik’s fon of the place came to 
me, and conducted me to a part of the temple inhabited by the women, and giving 
them notice to keep out of the wav, I went in, and viewed it, with all manner of 
liberty. One fay the caia or firft officer of the Iheik came and dined with me, and 
I made him a prefent; which he returned, by making me a prefent of a lamb. 

The great and famous city of Thebes was on both fides of the river; fame fay it 
was built by Qliris, others by Bufiris the fecond of that name, and that it was about 
eighteen miles round*, others fay it extended ten miles in length f. On the weft 
fide was the part called Memnoniutn, from the temple and ftatue of Memnon there. 
In the time of Strabo, the city feems to have been chiefly on the eaft fide, and was 
called the great Diofpoiis, on account of the famous temple built there to the deity 
they chiefly worfhipped, which probably was the temple of Garnack. About a league 
ibuih of it is Luxerein, where are remains of another grand building, which way 
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probably the temple or monument of Ofymanduas ; and the ancient Diofpolis feems 
to have been between thefe two temples, as the grand entrances to both are that way. 
The hundred gates of Thebes arc mentioned by many authors, and are commonly 
thought to have been gates of the city; but there are no figns of walls round it, nor 
were walled towns common in Egypt. And as-there are remains of fuch fine gates 
about their temples, it might be thought that thefe might give occafion, as Diodorus * 
obferves, for this obfervation of the poet; but as he mentions that two hundred 
chariots could be fent out of them with armed men, this may be thought not to agree 
fo well with the gates of the temples, unlefs we fuppofe that they joined in fome folemn 
a&s of religion before they went out to war: others! however think they might be rather 
fb many palaces of princes or great men of the city, who could each of them on any 
exigency fend out lb many chariots to the war; and this interpretation feems to be 
countenanced by the poet, who immediately after he has mentioned the great wealth 
of their houfes, fpeaks of their hundred gates, and of the chariots and men that could 
be fent out of them. ■ Carnack is a very poor village, in which the people have nioftly 
built their cottages among the ruins to the fouth of the temple. There were four 
remarkable temples at Thebes; and this is, without doubt, the temple mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus, as of a moll; extraordinary fize, though in no part incredible to any 
one, who has examined the great remains of this ftupendous building, the ruins of 
which extend near half a mile in length, and he computes it to have been above a mile 
and a half in circumference; he fays alfo, that the height of the temple was forty-five 
cubits, and that the walls of it were twenty-four feet thick., in both which refpefts it 
will appear, that this temple, in fome parts of it, exceeds the account Diodorus gave, 
though it has been looked on as an extravagant relation |. 

In order tounderfland the nature of this temple,.and of-Egyptian temples in general, 
I have below given Strabo’s § defeription of them. There are no lefs than eight grand 
entrances to the temple, to three of which there were avenues of fphynxes of a great 
length, two of them having fixty /fames on each fide, -according to the manner of 
building with the Egyptians, who commonly had before their temples what the Greeks 
called the Dromos, about a hundred feet wide, and three or four times as long, adorned 
in this manner. After this, to one of the entrances are four grand gateways, that lead 
to the temple; they are about thirty-five feettleep, one hundred and fifty in length. 
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f Strabo gives this defer rpticn of the Egyptian temples* 
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and mud, before the ground was raifed, be from fifty to fixty feet high ; there is an 
entrance to them at one end, and a flight of flairs that leads up to the opening, over 
the door in the middle ; for thefe buildings are open in the middle, as may be feen in 
the view of them: from this part there is another flight of fteps, up the middle of the 
other fide of the building that lands at the top: thefe buildings lefl'en very much 
every way from the bottom to the top, like a pyramid ; for which reafon I call them 
the pyramidal gateways. It appears from three medals that have been found, that 
they put ftatues over the door-place; in one of them I met with in Egypt, feems to 
be an eagle; in another I have feen two canopufes, with the lote flower on the heads 
of them; and in the drawing of a fourth, a ftatue with a pike in the left hand, and 
fomething in the right. The firfl of thefe four gates is of red granite, finely poliflied, 
and beautifully adorned with hieroglyphics, in four compartments in the height of it 
cn each fide ol the gate without, and three in the infide, in each of which are the 
figures of two men bigger than the life, and of exquifite workmanfliip; further on 
each fide are coloflal figures, with hieroglyphics under them, which are in height 
about fifteen feet above ground, and in this latter manner the others are adorned, 
without fuch compartments as are in the granite gateway. On each fide of thefe gates 
there feem to have been coloflal ftatues; on the outfide of the fuft, is a red granite 
ftatue on one fide, and on the other, a ftatue of a fort of granite compofed of fmall 
pebbles; one alfo remains within, of white marble, the head being off; it has round 
the middle a belt, with a fliort dagger ftuck into it. Thefe ftatues have each of them 
in one hand, the crofs with a handle, which is faid to represent the four elements; 
I took ionae meafures from one, and found the hand to be fixteen inches broad, and 
the head five feet fix inches long; on the back of the ftone, behind their heads, is a 
tortoiie, cut in an oval, and fome other hieroglyphics about it; on the other fide are 
fragments or fuch another ftatue. I faw likewife on the outfide of the gate* many 
pieces of a rough fort of red marble, like porphyry, and of that yellow fpangling 
marble which is imitated at Venice. The next gate is very much ruined, but has 
only two 1 cones of coloflal figures to the fouth, and one to the north. The third 
gate has hieroglyphics ah round, and coloflal figures of men; here likewife are re¬ 
mains of a ftatue of white marble, the head of which has a ferpent worked on its 
caique; it is five feet diameter, and meafured four feet and a half from the lower 
part of the neck to the top of the head. The fourth gateway is now a heap of ruins ; 
before it are fome pieces of a red granite ftatue, the trunk of which I found to be 
feven feet and an half broad. To the eaft of thefe gates is a building, and alfo a 
Jaige pond, which probably was a refervoir of the Nile water for the ufe of the temple * 
thefe gateways were called by the Greeks anti-gates or veftibules, (ri * e sjx*). 
*rom them walls were built, that extended not only to the other gates, to make the 
entire enclofure of the temple, but alfo to enclofe the particular courts between the 
gates and the temple. At the entrance within the enclofure of the temple, towards 
the obehlks, are ruins of a coloflal ftatue, of red granite. And though this entrance 
tram the fouth was fo grand, yet it was the way only to the fide of the temple, the 
lituation of the ground not permitting fuch an entrance to the front where 

place thl " S e& IS executed 1111116 g™deft manner; which I fliall deferibe in its 

firfp b 2ri a hundred and fifty paces to the weft is another fuperb entrance, with the 
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continued on to the temple. I got admiffion into it by the particular favour of the 
flieik, though it is the habitation of the women. To the eafl of this is another 
entrance, to what I call the anti-temple, which is to the weft of the grand building; 
as there is likewife on the north fide of that court.- A fifth entrance is the temple 
itfelf on the north fide, where there feemed to be confiderable buildings, now almoft 
entirely buried by the rubbifh, which was probably thrown there from forne village that 
formerly was near. A fixth entrance is alfo from the north, where every thing like¬ 
wife is buried, and is oppofite to the firft grand entrance mentioned to the fouth. 
A feventh is further to the eaft on the fame fide; and another oppofite to it. It is 
probable there was an entrance alfo further on, for near it is a grand gate; and be- 
tween that and the temple, ruins of great buildings, which I fuppofe led to the temple, 
though by reafon of the ruinous ftate of that part of it, I could not fix the entrance. 
It is probable there was another oppofite to it, and that the twelfth entrance was at the 
call end, at fome diftance from the great eaftern building. This grand gateway 
appears not to have been finiflied, and it is from, this to the great pyramidal entrance in 
the weft front I am going to defcribe, that 1 fuppofe the temple inuft be near half a 
mile in length. The grand entrance to the weft, which may be called, at pleafure, 
either a gateway or a front to the great court before the temple, is the molt magnificent 
of the kind that probably was ever built in Egypt; and it may be a mark of its antiquity 
that it is built in the molt fimple and plain manner, without any hieroglyphics or other 
ornaments ; very much refembling what we call the ruftic; it is forty feet broad, the 
bottom part being a folid wall of that thicknefs. There feem to have been ftairs up to 
the lower windows, from the north end, where at prefent it is much ruined, fo as that 
one may edfily go up ; and probably there was a paffage to the other fide over the 
gateway, now a heap of mins, from whence the ftairs might be continued up to the 
top, as they are in other buildings of the like nature; for in the front there are two 
ftories of eight fmall windows ; the upper ftory is near the top, which is fo ruined in 
moft parts, that at a diftance they appear fomething like battlements. Within this is 
a large open court, having on each fide, at the firft entrance, a terrace eighty feet 
broad, and fix feet above the ground, as it is now raifed, to which I fuppofe there were 
fteps up from the colonnade which is on each fide of this anti-temple. Thefe pillars 
have fquare capitals; and on each fide of the middle walk, to the inner part of the 
temple, .there was a very grand colonnade of pillars, above forty feet high, and eight 
feet diameter, with large capitals like a vafe, only worked with fome figures in lines : 
on the top of thefe capitals is a fquare ft one, as for a pedeftal to place ftatues on : at 
the further end of thefe pillars, are two coloffal ftatues of red granite, on pedeftals 
four feet wide, and fix feet long ; the heads are broke olf, and the ftatues much dif- 
figured : the pilafters behind the ftatues are adorned with hieroglyphics, and fo a I lb is 
an oval below the navel of the ftatue. Strabo fays, that within the gateways, was the 
temple, which coitfifted of the anti-temple, and the temple properly fo called, or the 
inner temple, which feems to be the moft facred part of it: what I have defcribed mull 
be the anti-temple ; what follows in the description of the Egyptian temples, is fome- 
what difficult; for it is fatd, that at the further end* of the anti-temple are a fort of 

* So ihe word Teems to mean, at the further end, or advanced before it, that is, between ^hc 

anti-temple and the inner temple ; fo thefe words, though very obfeure, feem to be underlined : ‘Ee-bt 
Sh to Kalnro Eitaro^ ygxpiu&s mvwii «nvHfcDirfc& £ T/his may be in the manner of tbe 

pyramidal gates defcribed, in which the walls incline inwards, fo as to be much narrower at top titan at 
bottom : poflibly tbe meaning may be, that each wall was built in fitch a maimer on the out fide, with a 
plain, inclining the one towards the other. 
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wings, of the height of the temple, the walls being as far diftant from one another, as 
thefoundation of the walls of the temple, and fo built, as to incline towards one another 
for feventy-five or ninety feet in height *. In this manner the wails, almoft entirely 
ruined, feem to be built between this anti-temple and the inner temple, on each fide 
of that grand entrance, and has more of the beautiful magnificence in it, than any 
other building I ever faw, the door itfelf being very high, and yet in a juft proportion; 
and the walls on each fide of the paflage, as well as the doors, are adorned with mod 
beautiful hieroglyphics, and figures of men, in fix compartments, above nine feet high 
and twelve wide, every compartment having the figures of three men in it $ thefe 
buildings in the temple being defcribed to have been adorned with feulptures of men, 
after the Greek and Hetrulcan. manner. Beyond this, is the inner temple itfelf, in 
which there are fixteen rows of pillars one way, and eighteen the other, the two 
middle rows are eleven feet diameter, the others eight, with capitals of a fquare ftone 
only on them; over the two middle rows, the temple was higher than in tile other 
parts, having over the fpace between the two pillars, a fort of windows with twelve 
lattices of ftone in each of them, made fomething like the holes in the walls of cities, 
to fpy out at, and to annoy the enemy with their arms j thefe feem to be defigned to 
convey light into the temple, which is fomething extraordinary, there being rarely any 
windows in the Egyptian buildings. Every part of this temple is covered, iniide and 
out, with hieroglyphics and other reprefentations, in a very extraordinary manner; 
and it is of this pan of the temple that our author feems to fpeak, when he fays, that 
they put no ftatuesin it, nor any human figure, but feulptures of animals ; and in fome 
other temples I have obferved, that the human body has always on it the head of feme 
bird or beaft : this muft be underftood of the infide of the temple; for the outfide of 
this building is beautified in a very grand manner, chiefly on the north fide, where there 
are reprefentations ol battles with horfes and chariots, one of which I obferved was 
drawn by flags. At the other end of this inner temple there was an entrance, now in 
ruins, and without it, what I took to be a raifed terrace, about thirty feet wide, the 
front of which has carved on it two barks with covers on them, like the Venetian 
gondolas j at one end of it is a fculpture, refembling a ray of the fun j in the boar, 
men are reprefented working it along with their poles, and one ftands towards the 
head of the bark, and receives the homage of the others. Here is the grand entrance 
defcribed from the fouth, and on each fide of the entrance into the temple itfelf, at the 
eaft end of it, are two obelilks, having only one column of hieroglyphics, and are 
fixty-three feet four inches high, and fix feet fquare. Further to the eaft, are two 
other obelilks, feven feet fix inches fquare, and feventy-three feet high ; the obelilk 
to the fouth is fallen down j they have three columns of hieroglyphics all the way 
down : all thefe obelilks, are of red granite. A little further, a wall is built on each 
fide to the north and fouth ; and on the weft fide of it are fsveral colofial bulls or half 
ftatues very much defaced. Continuing cn along the middle to the eaft, we came 
at length to the fmall granite room, with a room on each fide of it, which feems 
to have been a place of more than ordinary fanftity, and the entrance to it is 
adorned with a very particular fort of fquare- columns; one of them I obferved, 
was a knot of three pillars. It is poffible this granite room was the place 
allotted for the beautiful noble virgin, that was annually confecrated to the deity in a 

* I meafared the pyramidal top of the great obelifk, which ivas fallen, and found it to be ten feet nine 
locoes iong, and that it was five feet nine incites fquare, at the bottom of the pyramid, 
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very flrange manner *. All along on each fide are feveral apartments much ruined, 
which might ferve both for the priefts and for the beafts they kept for facrifice. And 
- 3 bout a hundred and fixty feet to the eaft is another large building confiding of feveral 
fmall apartments, on each fide of a fpacious colonnade, as if for the officers of the 
temple To the north, without this enclofure, are ruins of buildings, with the grand 
rate before them, which feem to have led to the temple. Further to the eaft of the 
other building, are figns of a colonnade, almoft buried in the ground ; to the eaft of 
this is the moll eaftern grand gate, mentioned as unfinifhed, where the-enclofure of this 

vaft temple ends t- „ ^ „ c ~ ^ 

The fheik’s fon offered to go with me to a temple four miles to the ealt of Carnack, 

and he came early in the morning to the boat with horfes, and laying a carpet on the 
bank of the river, I entertained him with coffee, and we fet forward towards the 
temple; the fon alfo of the Caia, or fteward of the great governor went along with us. 
The plain to the eaft naturally runs into a coarfe grafs, much like a rufh, great part of 
it lying wafte; and where it is fown, the ground is laid in broad low hillocks, round 
which there are fmall irregular channels, the corn not being fown at top of thefe hil¬ 
locks, but only near the channels, in order, I fuppofe, that it may be the more eafily 
watered ; for men raife the water out of the Nile into a fmall canal, which conveys it to 
all parts. 1 omitted to enquire how they cultivated the land, which is probably only by 
harrowing in the corn. About four miles eaft of Carnack, are the remains of a temple 
fronting to the north weft. It is about two hundred feet north of the temple, and is 
adorned with four compartments of hieroglyphics. The walls in the front of the temple 
between the pillars, are about feven feet high, covered alfo with hieroglyphics. Among 
thofe on the gate, aperfon is reprefented who offers fomething that is round, it may be 
fome fruit, to a perfon fitting in a chair ; another offering beafts. The heads, legs, and 
arms of the figures are defaced. At the further end, where I conjecture there was a door 
on each fide, I faw the remains of a fquare pillar of red granite, which might be the ruins 
of a door-cafe. All this temple is very much deftroyed, except the front, which is not 
perfect. The grand gate is intire; and I faw a fphynx near it about four feet long. It 
is probable the ancient Thebes extended formerly to this place. The patriarch’s map 
has Maximianopolis, a bifliop’s fee, in this fituation, called in Arabic, Medium, which 
may be one of the villages of old Thebes, mentioned by Strabo, that might after 
increafe to a fmall town. 

Returning I viewed the ruins of what I fuppofed to be a round temple, and appeared 
to have been a hundred and feventy-five feet diameter. I faw alfo fome remains of a 
grand gate to the weft of it. Having viewed thefe things, we returned, and I enter¬ 
tained my conductors with coffee at the boat, and made the flieik’s fon a prefeixt that I 
thought would be agreeable to him. This young man had fhewn me great civility, 

* Strabo# xvii. p* 816. 

f About the gates of the temple I took particular notice of the following hieroglyphics. On one a man 
offers to the deity# in each hand a vafe like a chocolate difh, having on each arm fomething refembling a 
folded napkin. In another# one feem a to offer himfelfto two deities, which by fome emblems# I con¬ 
jectured to be the fun and moon. A man offers fomething like apples to one on a throne ; four deities 
being on thrones above, as on another floor. A bird like a hawk# on a pillar fome what refembling the 
Corinthian order, A peacock on another# with the bell capital, A man Handing before four mo Okies# 
which are on two floors, as I think two on each floor. Three trees on a pedetlal. It is to be 
obferved that the heads, hands, and legs of many of the figures are defaced \ but thofe cut on 
granite remain entire, as they could not be fo ealily disfigured? by reafou of the hardnefs of the 
hone. 
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imagining that I might be a phyfidan, and defired my advice in a certain cafe. The 
next day I fpent in reviewing the great temple of Carnack, and taking feveral heights. 

I had thoughts of going to Luxerein, and lo coming from that place to take leave of 
the great man; but his Caia, who came to me very kindly, told me it was heft to take 
leave of the flieik before I departed, fo I waited on him. He was very civil, and told 
me I might fee Luxerein without any trouble $ and when I was returned, the fecretary 
fent me provifions from the Iheik’s kitchen. Part of Thebes, which was weft of the 
river, is now called Gournou j but the Memnonium, which was the moft weftern part, 

I take to be now called Medinet Habou. When I went on that fide, I fent to the flieik, 
to whom I had a letter from the great flieik of Furfliout; he came to the boat, and 
conducted me to his houfe at the village of Gournou. The flieik furniflied me with 
horfes, and we fet out to go to Biban-el-Meluke, and went about a mile to the north, 
in a fort of a ftreet, on each fide of which the rocky ground about ten feet high lias 
rooms cut into it, fome of them being fupported with pillars ; and, as there is not the 
leaft fign in the plain of private buildings, I thought that thefe in the very earlieft times 
might l'erve as houfes, and be the firft invention after tents, and contrived as a better 
fhelter from wind, and the cold of the nights. It is a fort of gravelly ftone, and the 
doors are cut regularly to the ftreet. We then turned to the north-weft, entered in 
between the high rocky hills, and went in a very narrow valley. We after turned 
towards the Couth, and then to the north-weft, going in all between the mountains 
about a mile or a mile and a half. We came to a part that is wider, being a round 
opening, like an amphitheatre, and afcended by a narrow fteep paffage about ten feet 
high, which feems to have been broke down through the rock, the ancient paffage 
being probably from the Memnonium under the hills, and it may be from the grottos ( 
I entered on the other fide. By this paffage we came to Biban-el-Meluke, or Bab-il- 
Meluke, that is, the gate or court of the Kings, being the fepulchres of the Kings of 
7 nebes.. Diodorus Siculus # makes mention of them as the very wonderful fepulchres 
of the Kings of Ihebes, inch as never could be exceeded by any thing that was after- 
executed in this kind- He lays forty-feven of them were mentioned in their 
hiftones, that feveateen only remained to the time of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, as the 
Mtonansot that time, and particularly Hecatasus relates ; and adds that mod of them 
were deltroyed in his tune ; though probably many of the fortv-feven he mentions were 
buik, and not cut mto the hills like thefe that remain, as it is not eafy to defiroy fuch 
iort of monunients, Strabo fays that above the Memnonium were the fepulchres of the 
Kings of Ihebes, in grottos cut out of the rock, being about forty in number, wonder¬ 
fully executed, and worthy to be feen. In them he fays were obelHks with inferiptions 
on tiiem, femng forth the riches, power and empire of thofe Kings, as far as Scythia 
Bactria, India, and Ionia, their great revenues and their armies, confiding of a million 
of men. The inferiptions on thefe obelilks were probably hieroglyphical; and they 
mult have been fmall, it may be of the fizeof the obelilk mentioned in a window in the 
caltle of Cairo. I he vale where thefe grottos are, may be about one hundred yards 
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wide. There are figns of about eighteen of them. However, it is to be remarked 
that Diodorus fays feventeen of them only remained till the time of the Ptolemies ; 
and I found the entrances to about that number, moft of which he fays were 
deftroyed in his time, and now there are only nine that can be entered into* The 
hills on each fide are high {keep rocks, and the whole place is covered with 
rough ftones that feem to have rolled from them; the grottos are cut into the rock 
in a moil beautiful manner in long rooms or galleries under the mountains, 
which are of a clofe white freeftone that cuts like chalk, and is as fmooth as the fineft 
ftucco work. The galleries are moftly about ten feet wide and high ; four or five of 
thefe galleries, one within another, from thirty to fifty feet long, and from ten to fifteen 
feet high, generally lead to a fpacious room, in which is feen the tomb of the King, 
with his figure cut in relief on the lid, as I faw it on one. In the furthermoft room of 
another, the picture of the King is painted on the ftone at full length; both the fides 
and ceilings of the rooms are cut with hieroglyphics of birds and beafts, and fome of 
them painted, being as frefh as if they were but juft finifhed, though they muft be 
above two tboufand years old. One fepulcbre particularly is moft beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics cut into the ftone and painted. The entrance, which is a defeent, is 
cut through the rock, being open at top for thirteen feet; then for eight feet more to 
the door, the ceiling is an inclined plain, as the defeent under it; over the door the 
beetle is cut in a circle, and a man fitting on each fide ; the galleries within have hiero¬ 
glyphics cut .on each fide ; firft in a fort of a compartment next to the ceiling in man¬ 
ner of a frieze; lower, figures are, cut out rep relenting mummies; below thefe, for 
feven feet from the ground, are hieroglyphics all down the fides, divided by lines 
into different columns; in the middle of the ceiling there are figures of men for about 
three feet in breadth, with ftars on each fide. Among the hieroglyphics I obferved 
many goats heads. The tomb of a King is of one ftone of red granite, feven feet 
nine inches high, eleven feet eight inches long, and above fix feet broad, the cover 
being made ro fhut into it; on it is cut the figure of the King in mezzo-relievo, and a 
hieroglyphical inferiprion is placed over the tomb, which probably is fome account of 
the monarch. This room is adorned with hiei*ogIyphics in different columns, with 
figures of men, hawks, and bulls. In the laft room are two inferiptions, made probably 
by fome perfons who came to fee the place *. 

In the feverai fepulchres, the parts that are ftiaded are niches, commonly about 
four feet above the ground; the large ones might be to depofit bodies in, and 
the fmaller for little ftatues* The grotto towards the middle part is a defeent, and 
the feverai ftories of hieroglyphics are cut parallel with the ground; the ceiling of 
the room where the tomb was is cut archwife; round the pedeftal of the tomb which 
feems to have been there, the room is cut down three feet fix inches lower than in 
tthe other parts, in a rough manner ; the tomb is taken away, but the red granite 
top remains eleven feet long, and fix feet and a half broad. In the furthermoft 
room is a figure, I think in relief, with the arms acrofs on the breaft; over it is a 
globe, and a man kneels on each fide of the apartment. In the great room there is 
a ftatue of a man w ith a feeptre in his hand, and on the ceiling is a large figure of a 
man painted at top, with a particular fort of feeptre alfo in his hand, and wings hanging 
down lower than the feet, and covering the whole body, being a very extraordinary 
.figure, and the painting exceeding frefh. At the entrance on each fide are four men 
cut into the ftone above the natural fize, having heads of hawks and other animals. 

This is the other infcnptkm; Jaiut&rius fpVL DIEI miravi locum fill u m Eli an i Van u a valets 
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on the in Me a tortoife, and a man with a goat’s head are cut within a circle on each of 
the pilafiers. Some of them feem never to have been finifhed ; and two or three 
have fo much rough ftone in them, like the chipping of the rock, that thofe who enter, 
cannot walk upright in them. Having viewed thefe extraordinary fepulchres of the 
Kings of Thebes with the utmoft pleaiure, by the help of the wax-lights we brought, 
and being much fatigued, we thought to fit down and take fame refrefhments we had 
brought, in this retired place but unfortunately we had forgot to bring water: the 
flieik alfo was in hafte to go, being afraid, as I imagined, left the people Ihould have 
opportunity to gather together if we ftaid out long. From Gournou to this place there 
is a very difficult foot-way over the mountains, by which the people might have paid 
us an unwelcome vifit, though we were under the protection of the lheik, who might 
likewife be well pleafed to protract the time, that he might prolong our ftay, in order 
to have more of our money for his horfes and people, and alfo in expectation of a 
greater prefent. Returning from this place, I obferved in the plain to the north, many 
entrances into the rocks, which probably were of the nature of the grottos I obferved 
on each fide of the way as T came. 

The lheik was fo civil and humane as to ftay and eat with me, which is what they 
rarely do. The next day I went into two very extenfive apartments cut in the rock, 
on the fouth fide of thofe hills we went to the day before, being in between the foot 
of the hills. To one of them is a defcent of ten fteps to an area cut in the rock, which 
leads to a room in which are fquare pillars cut out of the rock: beyond that there is a 
long room with pillars on each fide in like manner; all the apartments are adorned 
with hieroglyphics ; but the ft one is fcaled in fuch a manner, and is fo black in fome 
of the firft apartments, that there is great reafon to think the place has been damaged 
by fire. Beyond thefe rooms, the apartments extend to the right, there being feveral 
fteps down ; one part leads to a gallery cut round the rock, which has fome apart¬ 
ments on one fide j and in this, as well as in the apartments of the other grotto 
are holes cut perpendicularly down to other apartments below, where I faw doors 
and openings, and where probably there are as many apartments as above. One would 
almoft imagine that thefe places were habitations for the living, and poflibly might be 
cut under the palaces of the Kings of Thebes, if they were not the very palaces them- 
felves, to retire to when they pleafed, from their tents or other places more expofed to 
the wind or heat. The other grotto is cut under a fmall hill, which is near the ap¬ 
pearance of a grand entrance in under the mountains. The way to that entrance is by 
a valley, which feems to have been divided into four parts by walls or mounds, of 
which there are ftill remains. That which is molt to the eaft is deep, and looks like 
a quarry of black flint ftone, being much deeper than the others. 1 thought it might 
have been a refervoir of the Nile water, and for that reafon formerly paved with ftones, 
in order to make it hold the water. The other three parts go towards fome remains 
of buildings. To the weft is a room, over which there is a well-turned arc!*, with a 
half round at the fpring of it; the door at the north end has likewife a half round on 
each fide of it, and is of granite. It appears to have been ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and the hieroglyphics have been covered over with plaifter, which are in fmall columns, 
exquifitely well cut; Cbrift with a glory is painted on the plaifter. As this was a 
church, it is probable the arch over this building is a Chriftian work. In a fmall 
room to the fouth are many bones, which feetned to have been burnt j and if there 
had not been linen with them, I Ihould not have thought they had been embalmed, 
but burnt by accident. The rock at the mountain has been made perpendicular by 
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art - the people faid there was an entrance there under the hill, and It is probable it 
was apaffage to which there was a defeent, and that all has been filled up.. 1 took a 
particular view of the large temple, a little way to the fouth-eaft, for fuch it feems to 
have been. At all the fquare pillars are ftatues, with the heads broke off, which 
feem to have had on them the long cap, that is often feen in the hleioglyphics ; for 
there is enough remains of thofe caps on the pillars to fhew what they were. Thefe 
ftatues have the lituus in one hand, and the flagellum or whip in the other, as 
commonly feen with the ftatue of Ofiris. There are ruins of a pyramidal gate to 
the fouth of this building, and of a very large coloflal ftatue; it is broke oft about 
the middle of the trunk, the head is fix feet broad ; from the top of the head to the 
bottom of the neck, it meafures eleven feet, and fo it does from the bottom of 
the neck to the navel 5 it is twenty-one feet broad at the fhoulders 1 the ear is three 
feet long, and one foot four inches broad, and the foot is four feet eight inches broad. 
In the lecond court are remains of two Hatties of black granite \ that to the weft* 
which is fitting, meafured from the hand to the elbow five feet, thence to the fhoulder 
four feet; the head is three feet and a halflong, and the ear is one foot in length* 
The ftatue to the eaft is three feet five inches long in the foot; at a .diftance from it is 
the head with the cap; it is three feet fix inches long, and behind it is the ornament 
of the dome leaf. Norden and fome perfons have thought that the laft of thefe is 
the ftatue of Memnon. Many other pillars of this building are deftroyed, but from 
the ruins it appears to have been a very magnificent building in this way. 

From the temple I went to the ftatues which I Avail call the coloflal ftatues of Mem¬ 
non : they are towards Medinet-Habou. The fheik hurried me from this place, faying he 
was near his enemy: fo I fet out early the next morning, and fpent above half a day at 
thefe ftatues: they are of a very particular fort of porous hard granite, fuch as I never 
faw before; it 1110ft refembles the eagle ftone. That to the north is thirty 
feet long, and feventeen broad, the pedeftal of the other is thirty-three feet long, 
and nineteen feet wide, and they are about thirty feet apart: that to the fouth is 
of one ftone. The ftatue to the north has been broken off at the middle, above the 
arms, that lie on the hams; and it has been built up with five tier of Hones; one to 
rhe top of the clinch of the elbow, another almoft half way up the arm, one to the arm¬ 
pits, the fourth to the neck, and the fifth the head and neck, of one ftone. The other 
tiers have two ftones in front, except that the middle tier has three, and there are two 
ftones in the thicknefs of the ftatue. The feet are broken a quarter off from the 
toes; but as I did not take a particular draught of the parts of the ftatue that are 
maimed, I thought it better to give it entire from the drawing and obfervations I did 
make. 1 found the height from the bottom of the foot to the top of the knee, to be 
about nineteen feet; from the bottom of the foot to_ the ankle, two feet fix inches; 
to the top of the inftep, four feet; the foot is five feet broad, and the leg is four feet 
deep ; the ornament behind the head feemed to be the dome leaf, as I have it on a 
ftatue of Harpocrates. At the fide of the legs are two reliefs, and one between the 
legs, of the natural height, but much defaced. Between the former and the great 
ftatue are hieroglyphics. The pedeftal of the imperfect ftatue is cracked acrofs, at the 
diftance of about ten feet from the back part; there are alfo fome flaws and cracks in 
the other ftatue, but it is of one ftone, which I dare pofitively affirm, and in which I could 
not be miftaken, having been twice at the ftatues. I Ipent half a day there, and took 
down in my notes an account of every ftone, of which the upper part of the other is 
built. On the pedeftal of the imperfeft ftatue is a Greek epigram, and on the infteps 
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and legs, for about eight feet high, are fever al infcriptions in Greek and Latin, fome 
being epigrams in honour of Memnon, others, the greater part, teftimonies of thofe 
who heard his found, and fome alfo in unknown characters ; ail the infcriptions are ill 
cut, and in bad language,, both on account of the hardnefs of the done, and the igno¬ 
rance of the people, who probably made money by cutting thefe infcriptions for thofe 
that came to hear the found* I copied them with all the exadnefs I poflibly could, 
though many of them were very difficult to be underftood, for I was not entirely un- 
difturbed whilfl I was doing it; but after I had been at this work fome time, the 
Arabs came about me, and laid, they would not permit me to copy every thing in that 
manner, and fome of them attempted to pull me away; but I continued on copying 
them out, till I had finilhed them all The common people have the weaknefs to 
imagine that infcriptions difeover treafures. * 

Going on from thefe to the north-north-weft, at a hundred paces diftance in a line from 
the broken ftatue, are the very imperfect ruins of another ftatue lying on the ground, 
and one hundred paces farther, fuch another, two hundred paces from that, is another 
ftatue, of which there are greater remains, being broken and fallen down; the back part 
with hieroglyphics an it lies uppermofl, and is thirty feet fix inches long; it is of a mix-* 
ture of white and brown marble. Further on a little to the right, among the trees, is a 
ftatue almoft entire, being a yellow granite, in very fmall grains, with fome little flints 
in it; the ftatue is twelve feet long, from the head to the fork, and the fhoulders were 
four feet broad above the ground, a fmall part being funk into the earth. Going on 
to the hills, I obferved an area cut out of the rock, and many ftones lying about it, 
with hieroglyphics on them; this feems to have been a part of the grand temple to 
which thefe ftatutes lead, as a fort of avenue; and I fuppofe there were other ftatues, in 
a line from the great ones. About half a mile from this area, are the remains of Me- 
dinet-Habou, to which probably the buildings of this temple extended ; and all this 
together, I take to be the ancient Menmonium ; the ruins of the other temple on this 
fide, being a mile to the eaft, and feern to have no relation to thefe. The name alfo 
of Medinet-Habou is a confirmation that this was the Memnonium, for in the itinerary 
it is called Papa, a word almoft univerfally ufed for father, fo that Medinet-Habou 
feems to figifify the city of the father, and, as I obferved elfewhere, Abydus may have 
the fame derivation, where there was a famous temple or palace of Memnon. 

I have already remarked, that in the temple to the eaft there are remains of two 
ftatues of black granite, one has been thought by fome to be the famous ftatue of 
Memnon, which at the fir ft or fecond hour, they pretend, uttered a found, oecafioned, 
as fome would have it, by the rays of the fun linking on it; others are of opinion, 
that it was the ftatue I have already deferibed, with the infcriptions on it ; in order to 
judge of which, it may be proper to confider what the ancient authors fay on this fob- 
jeft, and the arguments on each fide. 

Strabo* fpeaking of Thebes, fays, that there were in his time feveral villages on the fife 
of it, part of them on that fide which was in Arabia, where the city then was,part on the 
other fide, where the Menmonium was. Here were two colofial ftatues of one ftone, 
near one another, one being entire ; the upper part of the other was fallen down from 
the feat, as it was faid, oecafioned by an earthquake. It was thought, that once a day 
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a found was heard as of a great blow, from that part which remained on the feat and 
bafe. When he was there, with JlSlius Gallos and others, he heard the found, and 
whether it came from the bafe, or the ftatue, or the people about it, he could not fay, 
the caufe not appearing, he would rather believe any thing, than that a found fhould 
be occafioned by any particular manner in which the ftone is compofed. 

Paufanias * lays, that Carobyfes broke it, and that then the upper part, from the 
middle, was fecn lying neglefled on the ground ; the other part, every day at fun. 
tiling, uttered a found like the breaking of a firing of a harp when it was wound up f * 
Philoftratus gives this account: he fays* the place where the temple was^ built, was 
much like an ancient forum, of which fort of forum there are'remains in the molt 
ancient cities, with fragments of their columns, and the foundations of their walls . 
moreover, they fay, that'ftatues of Mercury are feen there, partly deftroyed by time, 
and partly by force; but the ftatue of Memnon, reprefenting a youth, is turned to¬ 
wards the fun ; it is of black fione, both the feet of it are fet even together, according 
to the manner of making ftatues J to the time of Dsedalus ; the hands reft on the 
thighs, as if in a pofture to get up ; the manner and look of the eyes and mouth ap¬ 
pear like a perfon fpeaking ; but this they lefs wondered at, as they were not yet 
acquainted with the virtue of this ftatue ; but when the rays of the fun came on the 
ftatue, which was about fun-rifing, they related what was very wonderful, they fay the 
ftatue fpoke as foon as ever the rays of the fun came to its mouth ; and Pliny, fpeak¬ 
ing of Bafaltes, (which, he fays, was of the colour and hardnefo of iron) reckons among 
ftatues of this ftone, that which was thought to be the ftatue of Memnon at Thebes, in 
the temple of Serapis, which, they fay, made a noife every day about fun-rifing, when 
the rays of the fun came on it §. Tzetzes calls it the column that uttered a found 
when it was day, and fays it was of a mixed red or fpotted ftone* For fome account 
of the hiftory of Memnon, and of the arguments that are ufed on both /ides, in relation 
to this ftatue, fee below J|* went in between the hills to the north-eaft, and came 
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X So IttI litre feems to mean, and, not aa Tome have interpreted it, after fhe time of Daedalus, who may 
be p re fumed to have brought in the manner of fettmg one foot before another in ftauiaiy,^ 

$ Inveuit eadem iEgyptus in Ethiopia, quem vocant bafaltem, ferrei colori& atque duritns. * - * ■ 

Xtfon abfi mills illi narratur iu Thebis dclubro Serapis, ut putant, Memnorus flatua dicatus j tjuena quo- 
tidiano folia ortu contadlnm radiis crcpare dicunt* P/m* JVhj. Htfl* 1 . xxxiv. c. 7. 

|| Memnon was, by the account of all authors, the fon of Tnhonus and Aurora, which h mentioned irt 
the eighteenth infeription on the right kg of the ftatue of Memnon, as may be fecn in the pUte (original 
editOj in thefc words, 5 Huf t£ xal Ttfivyoto, Tithonus was fon of Laomedtm King of Troy, and 
brother of Priamus; fo that he was probably born about the year 2680 of the world* As he went into 
Aha, towards the eaft, and carried his arms as far as Ethiopia, this, according to Diodorus, gave 
rife to the fable of his marriage with Aurora, and that he had Memnon by her ; and it is probable he might 
really marry fome eaftem priucefs^ by whom he might have Memnon born, when he was in Ethiopia* 
Ancient authors iudeed differ about the place of Memnon f s birth 5 Paufanias fays that he did not come 
from Ethiopia, but from Sofa in Perfia, Suidas relates that he commanded the Ethiopians, but was born 
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to the temple, which had been a convent. There are no hieroglyphics on the outfide, 

the cornices over the doors are fluted, and adorned with the winged globe ; the capi¬ 
tals 


near Sufa, on the river Choafpes ; and yet Paufamas fays that the Thebans pretended he was an Egyptian j 
but that others affirmed he was born in Ethiopia,and extended his cooquelh as far as Sufa. Wherevci he 
was born, he was certainly at Sufa; and Dionyfms in his Periegefia, calls it the city of Memnon 
iMiummwrv) ; but it is moft probable that he was bom in Ethiopia, becaufc pMoftratus fpeaka of 
him, as having a black complexion ; and Virgil has the expreffion of “nign Memnoms arma. 
trains favs that he reigned in Ethiopia for five generations ; but how many years mat was, may be dillicuit 
to determine; It is probable likewife, that he reigned in Egypt, as fuch great honours were paid to him, 
particularly at Thebes; and his palace is mentioned at Abydus. He went to the fiege ol 1 rov, to alhlt 
Priamus, his uncle, where he was killed by Achilles, as mentioned by feveral authors, and is confirmed by 
thefe words of the epigram, cut on the bafe of the ftatue of Memnon ; though it may be difficult to make 
out the entire fenfe of them, as it may be feen in the plate (original edit.J : 

Ton 3s otK^fov 'AjgMwt* 

Which words mnfl refer to lus being killed by Achilles, and plainly fliew the falffiood of what ii 
affirmed by an author quoted by Philoftratus, that Memnon was not at Troy, but reigned in Ethiopia- 
And yet Philoftratus m another place mentions, that he was killed in the Trojan war by Achilles* Didyt 
Cretenfis fays, that Himera, the idler of Memnon,catried his allies to bis country Paliiochen, in Phoenicia# 
Simonides, quoted by Strabo, affirms, that he was buried about Paltus in Syria, on the river Bada, Paltut 
being between Tripoli and Ivaodicea. Jofephus likewife fpeaks of the monument of Memnon, at the Eakc 
Cendovia, near the liver Bdus; and it is certain, that the river Belus does rife out of a fmall lake : poffibly* 
the remains of Memnon might be brought fomewhere to thefe parts ; and as to the different places that arc 
mentioned, that might be occafioned by honorary monuments erected to him. 

Some are of opinion that this is not the ftatue of Memnon ; but that it was a fmall ftatue in the 
temple, a mile to the north, and look on it as a proof that that ftatue is of black marble ; that it is in a 
building they think anfwers to the account of Philo ftratus ; that this temple was like the ancient Foram* 
?nd they fuppofe the ftatues mentioned in h, to be the Mercurial ftatues he fpeaks of; that they would have 
a greater refpedf for the ftatue of Memnon, than to cut mferiptions on it; and moreover, that Juvenal in his 
time mentions it as a ftatue, half of which was broke off, and that it is not probable that it fhould have been, 
built up after his time; and that the teftimony of Tzetzes, not a very ancient writer, is of no great 
weight, who fays it is of a mixed red colour; and it weakens his authority, as he calls it a pillar* 
inftead of a ftatue, 

Thofe who are of opinion that the ftatue with the inferiptions on it, and an epigram In the front of the 
pedeftal, was the ftatue of Memnon, fay, that they cannot be informed of any ftatue of bafaltes in this 
place, as Plinjr affirms it to be, who was often mifmformed as to the fa&a he relates; that the outfide of 
thefe ftatues is blackifb, as may be feen by pieces that have been brought away ; that where it Is broke, it 
is of a fpotted mixed red colour, as Txetzea mentions, wliich may reconcile the different accounts of 
authors, fome mentioning it as a black marble ftatue, and one of a red Hone ; that the temple where the 
others flood, feems to have been covered, being divided into feveral apartments, and probably this very 
part was covered, there being a row of pillars behind thefe ftatues, and the fquare pillars have been repre¬ 
sented in a drawing, as covered ; fo that thefe two ftatues feem to have been under coyer; that though the 
walls do not remain on each fide, yet probably there were walk, as the building is divided into different 
apartments, fo that if the flattie flood to wards the entrance of the temple, it faced to the foutli, and not to 
the rifing fun ; that the other great ftatues Hand facing to the fouthTouth-eaft, as was found by a compafs; 
that if the two great coIoiTal flames made a part of the avenue to the temple, and were within the diftriil 
of it; they think that it may account for its being faid that they were in the temple, as fome very' ancient 
temples confifted only of an open enclofure, thefe ftatues feeming to anfwer the fphinxes mentioned by 
Strabo, in the dromes of the temple; all thefe parts being called (-rsi^ov) the temple, as may be feen in 
Strabo’s Defcription of the Egyptian temples- They add, moreover, that the temple thefe ftatues belonged 
to, might be built like the ancient forum, and that there is no determinate figure or circumfUnce men¬ 
tioned in the forum, to prove that this temple was in that form ; all that is* mentioned of them is, that there 
were feen fragments of pillars, and fome traces of the walls of them- As to the mercurial ftatues that were 
in the temple, if we fuppofe that they were the itatues of Mercury, it is obferved that it is not well known 
what the emblems of the ftatues of the Egyptian Mercury were* Anubia feems to be their Mercury ; and 
polfibly thofe figures that are reprefented with fomething in each of their hands that hangs down, and one 
^tmt before another, as In a poflure to glide fwiftly along, and execute the command* of the deity, may 
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tals of the pillars are much of the fame fort as thofe of Affouan, After I had viewed 
all thefe things.* I returned to the river. 

The people had come rudely to the boat when I was abfent, and had faid that they 
would fee whether this Granger 'would dare come out another day, having taken great 
umbrage at my copying the infcnptions ; and they had dropt fome expreffions as if 


be the emblems of the meffenger of Jove ; but thefe liatues have in their hands thelituus and whip, the com- 
nvon emblems of Gfiris, and it may be of Ifis alfo. Bat if by Mercurial ftaiues arc meant ftatucs of a certain 
form, fuch as were commonly placed to direft the roads and to fhew the bounds, which originally might be 
flatties cf Mercury in a certain fhape, fuch as we call Terms, and feem to have their 1 ife from the Hatties rtpre- 
fented as bound round like mummies; thefe are very common in Egypt, and probably few temples were with¬ 
out them ; and fuch ftatues there might be in the temple, to which thefe two great Hatues led. As to the 
cutting infcnptioDs on the ftatue, it' is faid, that it is probable they thought they could not do a greater 
honour to the ftatue, than to cut on it the tdlimonks of fo many perfous that heard the found, lo many 
epigrams in honour of the ftatue, and one particularly in the front of the peddhd, all which would make 
any one conclude, that this ftatue was fomething more than ordinary, Hor is it probable that they Humid 
cut thefe teftimonies on a ftatue near a mile from that which uttered the found; it is more rational 
to think they would have cut them on the walls or pillars near that Hattie, if not on the ftatue itfelf: and 
whoever this great ftatue reprefented, it is probable it was a perfon or deity as much to be regarded as 
Memnon, to whom fuch avail figure of one ftone was creeled, the fargeft, it may be, in Egypt 3 to whom it 
would he a much greater diftionour to cut thefe infcnptions on his ftatue that were in honour of another, 
who was a King of Egypt, though we fuppofe he was deified. 

As to what Juvenal mentions, 

Dimidio magicae refonant ubi Memnone chordae. Satyr, xv. 

no more can be implied than that the found came from the half of the ftatue that remained. Though the 
leftirtmny of a poet is of no great weight, yet it muft be obferved, that k was the half that remained 
of the ftatue that uttered the found \ that whenever it was repaired, the ftones laid on it were not £0 be con- 
fidered as a part of the miraculous ftatue, as they pretended it to be, but only what was left of the 
ancient ftatue that made a noife about fun rife; not but that the ftatue might be as well repaired after 
JuvenaTs time as before it, and if it was repaired before his time, Juvenal misfit be ignorant of it when he 
writ that Satyr : and in cafe it was then repaired, and that he knew it, yet it might flill be faid, that the 
half of the ftatue uttered the found* It maj r alfo have fome weight, that there is a tradition among the 
people, that this is the ftatue that made the noife* They have alfo the circumftance of the time, and if 
they are a Iked if it founds now, they anfwer it does; but are fo abfurd as to fay, they know nobody 
that ever heard it. 

Thefe flatties being alfo towards Medinet-Habou, doubtkfsthe ancient Papa, as has been obferved, may 
be of fome weight* 

Sicard alfo mentions thefe two ftatues, as thofe of which Strabo has faid fo much; and yet, as 
if be had not well confidered that author, fpeaKss of a third ftatue as the ftatue of Memnon, that made 
a noife at fun r iling, 

“ Trois ftaiues coloftales, les deux premieres, dont a taut parle St taboo, font remph’e d’mie viogtamc 
dMnfcri prions, foil Grecquea foit Latines; la troififime eft la ftatue du Roy Memnon, que, felon la 
tradition dcs anctens Egypriens, rendoit un fon au lever du foleil,” VoL vii* ch. 7* 

They mention alfo one argument more, which they think has not a little weight, and this is founded 
on the obfervation of Paufanias; that the Thebans denied this was the ftatue of Memnon, though the 
opinion of every body dfe, (as appears by thefe inferiptions, and feverai hiftorians,) feems to have been, 
that' it was his ftatue; but the Thebans faid it was the ftatue of Phamenophes, au inhabitant of that 
country; and what is remarkable, Vanfleb gives an account which he had from Father Portaie ; that at 
Habou are two ftatues to be feen a great way off, one being of a man, the latter of a woman, the former 
js called Sclama, the other Fama ; fo that the remains of the ancient name fetm to be plainly retained* 

Paufauias’s words are thefe, "AKXct <y<x| &v MtyuoKt £* ©n'o&r&i Xtyact) & atm ?£* Paufauiat 

h i* c. 42. 

And Vanfleb expreifes himfelf in the following manner: “A une lieue de^a il y a une anciennc ville 
appellee Habu, ou fton voit auflr plufie urs bcllea curiofitces, & entre autres dcs tnomies* On y decouvre 
de fort loin deux flatues, Pune d*un horn me, St Taut re d’une femme ; les gens du pais appellent cdle- 
Fa Sdama&cdle-ci Fama: dies paroiflent etre pour le moms auffi grandee que V Abulhon ou 1 c fohinx* qui 
eft vis^visdu Cayre.*’ Vanfleb, p* 410* r ' ■ 
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they would a (Fault the boat by night, if I ftaid, which, without doubt, they laid that 
they might make me go away, for they feemed defirous that I fhould leave the place ; 
as ftrongly poffefled with a notion of a power that Europeans have of finding treafures, 
and conveying them away by magic art j they might alio be envious of the flieik, 
imagining that I made him great prefents. I talked, notwirhftaiiding, ot going abroad 
the next day, being defirous, if poffible, to fee the temple of Medinet-Habou, which 
tiie fheik’s fon feemed to promtfe me ; but I found thefe two governors of the neigh- . 
bouring villages were not friends, and when the flieik came to the boat, we informed 
him of what had puffed; he faid I had feen every thing very well, and wrote a letter to 
the fheik of Furfhout ; and then he advifed me to depart, and to go on as fall as we 
could all night. This place I faw in my return. 

When I had feen Carnack, I went up the river, a fmall league to Luxerein, or 
Lacfor on the feventeenth of January, being very early in the morning. I carried a 
letter and a prefent to the flieik ; and the lheik’s fan of Carnack cams to me here, 
and very civilly provided a dinner, and ftaid with me all day. I viewed the remains 
of the large and magnificent temple there, which without doubt was a part of the 
ancient Thebes on the eaft fide of the river. That grand building anfwers very well 
to the particular defcription Diodorus gives of the fepulchre of Ofymanduas, which, 
he fays, was a mile and a quarter in circumference. 

Firft he fays there was a gateway * two hundred feet long, exaQJy anfivering to the 
meafure of the pyramidal gate; it was fixty-two feet and a half high. From the 
upper part of two ftatues above this ground, without this gateway, it appears that 
the ground is very much rifen ; the gateway is now about fifty-four feet above the 
ground, and I fliould imagine that the gate was higher than Diodorus mentions, as the 
ground feems to have rifen more than eight feet and a half; but thefe ftatues being 
thirteen feet and a half above ground, if we fuppofe they were fitting, they muft be 
near twenty feet at lead under ground; unlefs they were half ftatues, fuch as are men¬ 
tioned in the temple of Carnack. They are of grey granite marble that has large fpots 
of white in it; the flioulders are about three feet and a half above ground ; the neck 
and head, to the cap, meafure five feet, and the cap as much more. Thefe are pro¬ 
bably the ftatues mentioned by Diodorus, but he feems to fpeak of them as in another 
part of the temple, and defcribes them as twenty-feven cubits high, each of them made 
of one ftone. The ftatue to the weft differs little from the other, except that on the 
forehead there is an ornament of a ferpent; the pilafter behind them, cut out of the 
fame piece, in one is fquare like an obelilk, and comes half way up the cap behind; 
the pilafter of the other not being fo thick; the ornament on the head feems to be the 
half of two dome leaves; the head itfelf may be fuppofed to have been defigned 
to be as high as the part of the cap that fets out, being three feet deep, and the 
remainder of the cap three feet more, fo that the head being near feven feet long, the 
whole ftatue, if ftanding, would be about fifty feet high, and fitting, about thirty-four 
feet high, computing feven heads to the whole body ; fo that if they were fitting, the 
ground muft have rifen above feventeen feet. To the north of thefe, are two obelilks, 
that probably are the fineft in the world; they are now above the ground fixty feet 
high, and might be feventy or eighty according as the ground has rifen. They are 
feven feet and a half fquare, and at bottom might be eight feet: the hieroglyphics are 
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cut in With a flat bottom, an inch and a half deep; and the granite has perfeSly 
retained its polifli, which is the fineft I ever faw. The hieroglyphics are in three 
columns down every fide j at top, on each fide, a perfon fits on a throne, and one 
offers fomething on his knees: Thefe figures are likewife below. Lower are three 
hawks, then three bulls, and at about the diftance of every four is an owl. I alfo 
obferved among the hieroglyphics, ferpents, infedts, dogs, hares, monkies, birds, and 
heads of camels \ they are exceedingly well preferred, except that about half of the 
pyramid of the weftern obelifk is broke off, and the fouth^weft corner or the eaftein one 

is a little battered for about fix feet high. _ 

Ill the front of the pyratmdal gate there are windows over the falls doois which 
about ten feet from the top of the building; in the front of it, among other figures, 
is one reprefented fitting on a throne, holding out one hand, which has a Itaft or 
fceptre in it; the figures are in poftures oi adoration. On the other fide, one who 
has on the fame fort of cap as the other, is reprefented on a car as gallopping and 
fliooting, with a bow, and many chariots after him. This may relate to the wars of 
this King againft the Badtrians % which our author deferibes as cut on the walls m 
another part of the building \ as the other may be the homage the captives paid to 
him, mentioned alfo as carved on the wallsf. Next he gives an account of a court | four 
hundred feet fqnare. This may be the colonnade, though the meaCures do not anfwer. 
Pofiibly it might have been near four hundred feet wide, extended a hundred feet fur ther 
to the water, and as much on the other fide. Inftead of pillars, he fays it was adorned with 
beafls cut out of one ftone four and twenty feet high, executed after the ancient manner, 
and it was covered with {tones twelve feet long, the ceiliijg being adorned with fculptui es 
of ftars, and painted with azure. In that manner a portico might be built on each 
fide, with the colonnade as reprefented in the middle. I his court is a 1 mo ft al! in* 
habited, and filled up with little cottages, fo that I could not go into it ; but from the 
pillars I faw, I concluded the colonnade was continued as it is reprefented. ^ 1 law the 
top of the cap of a ftatue of red granite, juft above the ground, which might be the 
remains of one of the fmaller flatues, and there feem to have been coloflal flatues aC 
the pedeftals. Beyond this colonnade he fays there was another entrance and gateway 
much the fame as the other, except that the fculpture was ft ill finer. Ihis Teems to 
have been the pyramidal gate as I took it to be, which is much deftroyed* At tile en* 
trance he mentions three flatues, each of one ftone, the work of Memnon Sicnites, 
who doubtlefs was a very famous fculptor; one of them was fitting, and the largeft in 
Egypt, the foot of it being ten feet and a half long* He makes mention of many 
other particulars of the'flatues, and efpecislly the very remarkable infcrlption that was 
on this vaft coloffus §. u I am the King of Kings, Ofymanduas: if any would know 
how great I am, and where I lie, let him exceed the works that I have done/ i his 
ftatue, without doubt, has been broken to pieces and carried away, as there are not 
the leaft figns of it. Beyond this gateway was another court || much finer than the 
laft, containing the hiftory of the King, cut all round the wails, and there was a very 
large and beautiful altar in the middle of it, in the open air* I his feems to comprehend 
the. courts, unlefs the one might be looked on only as the entrance to the other, which 
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is not improbable. The fuppofed gateway is only from conjecture, there being nothing 
but a rude heap of ftones; and the area -Teems to be a very proper place for the mag¬ 
nificent altar that is ddfcribed. And poflibly thofe ruins I fuppofe in the plan to be 
remains of a pyramidal gateway, might be the buildings of this altar, which might be 
of fuch a delign as that of the temple of Jerufalem, built of large ftones. The pillars 
in this court are forty feet high. The work of the capitals is not in relief, but only 
cut out in lines. He next mentions a place like thofe rooms, that were built on pur- 
pofe for mufic, which may be the apartment, though his meafures do not agree. He 
after fpeaks of feveral apartments to walk in, and gives a particular account of the 
beautiful fculpture they were adorned with, which might be feme porticos and rooms 
on each fide, that are now deftroyed. 

He then gives an account of the facred library, with that remarkable infeription on 
it: M The repofitory of the remedies for the foul This might eonfift of the two 
rooms. In thofe rooms are feveral figures; one is a deity carried in a fort of boat by 
eighteen men, preceded and followed by a perfon with a particular enfign in his hand ^ 
the upper one has no perfon appearing on it, but a fort of cover in the middle of it, 
and is carried only by twelve men, there being no one before it. I obferved one 
figure on the walls had a tortoife on the head for a cap, in another part a man leading 
four bulls with a ftring, which were cut as on four floors marked with a line one over 
another, and in feveral parts inftrurnents of facrifice. I remarked alfo in a compart¬ 
ment, a figure fitting, and one kneeling before it, on whofe cafque the fitting figure 
puts his left hand, having the crofs, with a handle to it, in his right. Another with 
a hafvk’s head holds his left hand over the head of the perfon that kneels, having the 
fame fort of crofs in his right hand. Behind him is a fhort figure, which feemed to 
have wings on the fid.’ of his head. Below them are three per foils kneeling, with 
hawks heads. It is difficult to fay whether or no this might be the King offering gold 
and filver to the deity, that he received yearly out of the mines of Egypt, which 
Diodorus fays was cut on fome part of the walls of the temple f. I obferved a door 
here with a (trait top within ; but without it was cut in an arch, fomething like the 
fliell of a niche, which might firft give the thought for the arch in Egypt. With the 
library he mentions about twenty apartments, in which were the reprefentations of 
Jupiter, Juno, and the King, with feveral rooms about them, in which were cut in the 
moft curious manner, all the facred animals of Egypt. Thefe feem to be thofe feveral 
apartments on each fide, and many more that have been deftroyed, which probably 
made the building all the way of the fame breadth. At laft he comes to the fepulchre 
itfelf. He fpeaks of afeending to it, and over the grand apartment there is another 
low room, where the body of Ofymanduas might be depofited; in which, it leans, 
there was g plate of gold that probably often went round the room, fo as to be three 
hundred fixty five cubits in length and a cubit thick, or rather broad; on each of 
which cubits was cut the riling and fetting of all the ftars for every day in the year, 
and the effects the Egyptian aftrologers attributed to them, according to their different 
difpofitions. This great treafure they fay Cambyfes and the Perfians carried away. 
The entablature round this room is very rich. Our author alfo obferves that near the 
library were figures of all the gods of Egypt, with the King making a proper prefent 
to every one of them; and thefe I take to be the figures reprefented in the front of 
the building of the fuppofed fepulchre, where it is probable the middle figure fitting'is Ofi- 
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rls with five gods on each fide*. The ftone below, which is reprefented with a dark 
{hade is a very particular red ftone, which I faw went through to the upper room, and 
poffiblyon it might be cut a relief of the King offering his gifts to the feveral deities. This 
was certainly a very proper reprefentation at the fepulchre of this great King, to fet 
forth as our author obferves, to Gfiris and the gods that were with him, that he had 
finifhed a life fpent in afts of piety towards the gods, and of juftice to mankind. 
Another thing is very remarkable in the front, that a building is marked out on it, 
that (hews fomething of a very fine tafte, and that the Egyptians had a notion or a 
beautiful difpofition of lights, and of architefture in general, where it was proper to 
make ufe of fuch buildings, which we may fuppofe was^ not convenient for temples, 
that are generally built without windows, and with maflive walls, that have no other 

variety in them, than that of hieroglyphics. . . . . , , 

Here I finiflied my obfervations on the ancient city of Thebes, celebrated by the hrlt 
of poets and hiftorians that are now extant; that venerable city, the date of whole 
ruin is older than the foundation of moft other cities; and yet fuch vaft and iur- 
prifing remains are ftill to be feen of fuch magnificence and folidity, as may convince 
any one that beholds them, that without fome extraordinary accidents, they muft have 
lafted for ever, which feems to have been the intention of the founders of them. 

As the city of Thebes was fo ancient, fciences flourilhed in it very early, particularly 
aftronomy and phUofophy ; in which the prieftsf efpecially were very well verfed, and 
firft fet themfelves to regulate the time, and meafured it by folar months and years. 

I muft not omit to obferve that fome are of opinion that Sheba is Thebes and 
fuppofe the Greeks, having no way of writing the former name, altered it to Theban 


CHAP. IV.— From Thebes to Erment , E/ne, Etfou , Ombos, and AJfouan the old Syene 

near the Cataracts. 

I LEFT Luxerein in the evening, and we came to Erment on the weft, which is 
the ancient city Hermonthis, in which Apollo and Jupiter were worfhippedj ; it was 
the capital of a province of that name. I faw the ruins of it when I returned. We 
went to the fheik’s houfe, who eonduaed us to the old city, the ground of which is 
very much railed, in the midft of a large plain; it feemed to have been between three 
and four miles round. There are remains of a fmall temple, which feems to be of 
great antiquity; it might be the temple in which Apollo was worlhipped, becaufe of 
the great number of hawks that are cut in it; the frieze is adorned with them in a 
very particular manner, as ip the drawings of the entablatures. The anti-temple is 
very much deftroyed; the enclofure round it, and the temple itfelf, are very par¬ 
ticular, but little remains except the foundations. The inner temple is intire ; there 
are flairs up to the top, through the wall, on one fide of the building, which is about 


• Thefe words of Diodorus Item to be a very juft ddcription of ihcfe figures; in which the gods are 
made fitting below Ofiris* aa of aflrflbra to him. 
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twenty-five feet high ; it is adorned with hieroglyphics within and without. On the 
outfide are four ftories of hieroglyphics of men, but only three appear within. In the 
ceiling of the firft room there are five hawks with fpread wings; in the fecond room 
feven, and two rams face to face; the reft of the ceiling is adorned with ftars, and on 
each fide are fome fmall hieroglyphics with human bodies, and the heads of a great 
variety of beafts; and on each fide of a large hawk are two perfons holding out both 
their hands to the bird. It is faid that a facred bull was worlhipped here; and one 
would imagine that this was the place where he was kept, for at one end of the inner 
room two bulls are cut in the ftone, and a great number of women with children in their 
laps held to their breafts. A little nearer the river, on one fide of the temple, is a 
deep bafin, as of a pond: at fome diftance from that are the ruins of a building that 
was erected on a beautiful plan. I fliould think the defign too fine for a Chriftian 
church, built on the firft eftablifliment of Chriftianity in the fourth century, and fhould 
rather imagine that it might have had fome alterations made in it at that time • for it 
appears to have been a church, from crofles cut on fome of the ftones, and Coptic 
paintings and infcriptions in many parts of it that are plaiftered; but there are very 
little remains, except at the weft end, where the rooms had galleries over them, 
which might be for the women. I obferved fome of the niches, which appeared to 
have been hewn into a rough {hell at top, as if they had been built at firft with a ftrait 
top the pillars feem to have been of one ftone of red granite, after the Greek archi- 
te&ure of the Corinthian order; it is probable the femicircles and rooms at each end 
were made by the Chriftians. This might be the temple to Jupiter, and rebuilt in 
the Greek tafte under the government of the Ptolemies. 

On the eighteenth we went on with very little wind, and {hot at a crocodile, as he 
was on his legs going into the water from a fandy ifle, and had reafon to think the 
ball ftruck him; for, contrary to their ufual cuftom of walking in flowly, he opened 
his mouth after the fliot, and jumped five or fix feet into the water. We pafled by 
two little hills on the weft, called Jebelin (the hills); on one there is a fheik’s tomb, 
and there feemed to me to be fome ruins on the other. This I thought might be 
Aphroditopolis, that is the city of Venus, rather than the city of Crocodiles that 
Strabo firft fpeaks of, for a reafon I {hall hereafter mention. On the nineteenth we 
came to Efne on the weft, a confiderable town for thefe parts; we went alhore and 
{laid about an hour, and the men wanting a large ftone for ballaft, the people know¬ 
ing we were Europeans, would not let them take it into the boat, faying, that the 
Franks, if they took away that ftone, would, by their magic art, draw away their 
hidden treafures. The Arab intereft here is under the iheik of Furlhout; under him 
there are two ferifs or relations of Mahomet, that have the chief influence in the 
town; but there is a cadi, and alfo a calliif, who, as I apprehend, is fent under the 
bey of Girge. There are about a hundred Chriftians in the town, and two priefts, 
who have a large church. 

I faw this place, and the antiquities about it, in my return. I had letters to the 
calhif, who was abfent, but I had feen him above, fo his people were ready to go 
with me. I carried letters I had to one of the ferifs, and like wife a prefent, and he 
went with me to fee the temple on the north fide of the town. I carried alfo letters 
and a prefent to another greenhead, who feemed to be a very worthy man. I had not 
been long in my boat before he fent me a prefent of bread, a kid, and fome other 
things I wanted, and fent to me to draw my boat near to his bark, where he faid I fliould 
be more fecure by night. The next day he went with me and the calhif *s people 
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about three miles to the north-north-weft, to an ancient temple. As I faw the figure 
of a woman fittings cut in feveral parts of the wall, I conjectured that this might be 
the temple of Pallas at Latopolis, where both that deity and the fifli latus were wor- 
Clipped. The narrow paffage on each fide feems to have been for the fame defig n as 
in feme other temples, fome way or other to impofe on the people; and a little cell 
might be to keep fome facrcd animal in: it is about three feet above the floor of the 
rooms, and near eight feet high. The capitals of the pillars in this temple are fome- 
thing like the Corinthian, but with a very flat relief, fome of them being but little 
higher than if marked out with lines. There are feveral forts of capitals, one of which 
is the fourth in the plate of capitals. Within the temple are three ftories of hierogly¬ 
phics of men about three feet high, and at one end the loweft figures are as big as the 
life 5 one of them I obferved had the head of the Ibis. The ceiling is curioufly 
adorned with all forts of animals, and painted in very beautiful colours ; among them 
I obferved a figure fitting on what appeared like a boat, with a circle round him, and 
two inftraments at one end. I obferved alfo a ram with a crofs on his head fome- 
what like the handle of a fword, and acrofs his neck was fomething reiembhng wings. 
Among the animals I obferved the beetle, and a fort of fcorpion \ all the hierogly¬ 
phics are very well cut, but fome of them are defaced. This temple appears to have 
been ufed as a church, and I faw fome Coptic infcriptions on the wall in black letters, 
and they told me that there had been a convent there, fo that the temple feems to have 
been turned to that life. On the north fide of the town of Efne, there is another 
temple. The twenty-four pillars are almoft all different, but fomething approaching 
the Corinthian order, and fhaped like the capital mentioned before in the other temple. 
This whole building is very richly carved with hieroglyphics. I faw one man with the 
goat's head, and a man with a crocodile’s head is cut over the middle door that is 
oppofite to the entrance. There are feveral others in the walls with crocodiles' heads 
likewife, and alfo fome crocodiles, which makes me think that this was the city of 
Crocodiles, where that beaft was worfhipped, as Strabo obferves*; though he men¬ 
tions the city of Crocodiles before Apbrodkopolis and Latopolis, whereas if the city of 
Crocodiles were put laft inftead of firft, it would agree with the fituation I give thefe 
places. The old city feems to have been to the north about this temple, and at the 
end of the town I faw the remains of an ancient quay of ruftic ftone work, with ftairs 
down to the river. A mile to the fouth of Efne is the monaftery of St. Helen, by 
whom they fay it was founded: it has been more commonly called the Convent of the 
Martyrs, and it was a place of great devotion. It appears to have been a great burial 
ground, the fpot where they buried the dead not being lefs than a mile round. Many 
of the tombs are magnificent, being a dome on four arches, with a little cupola on the 
top, fomething refembling the holy fepulchre, and built of brick. Some of them 
have a crofs, others the eagle cut on them, and a fhort Greek mfcription f. It is a 
very indifferent convent, and the church is mean. There are only two monks in it, 
v/ho cannot marry ; but their relations, both women and children, live in the convent: 
this is the laft church in Egypt. I made them a prefent of fome incenfe, knives, and 
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fciflars; and they entertained us with what they could provide* To the north of the 
convent there is feme wood* and cotton fhrubs of the perennial kind ; on the eafl fide 
alfo I faw thefenna. I obferved here at a diftance from the river, that they dig large 
holes in the ground about fifteen feet deep to make bricks ; and the water of the Nile 
comes into them* and they raife it by buckets to water the ground* 

It has been faid that there are quarries of porphyry and granite about ten miles north- 
well of Efne; but fame writers of travels do not diftirigtiifh porphyry from granite, 
and it is probable that the quarries they mention may be only of the latter. 

About fifteen miles above Efne, as I conjc&ured, I faw on the well the remains of 
a wall about ten feet thick* and forty feet long* eight tiers of {tone remaining of it* 
Here I thought there might be feme ancient city, and conjectured that it might be the 
city of Hawks ** We flopped at a place where feveral other boats (laid all night: 
hearing us talk, they afked if we were Franks ; and the boatmen told the people that 
we were foldiers from the Grand Signior, for they cannot dillingui/h the Turkifh lan¬ 
guage from any other* On the twentieth we came to Etfou, which I faw in my return : 
it was the city called Great Apollinopolis. They were here declared enemies to the cro¬ 
codile f. I went to the Jheik's houfe, and carried the letter I had from the fheik of 
Furfhout. When he knew who it was from, he killed the letter, and put it to his fnre- 
head, which is a mark of great refpeft. I made him a handfome prefent, and he be¬ 
haved very humbly, and with great civility ; and when the letter was read, and I 
defired to fee the ruins, he put his hand up to his head, which was a mark of his com¬ 
pliance, and that he took me under his proteftion. He went himfeif with me, and 
Ihewed me the temple. In the front of it are cut coloffal figures in two dories, fome 
{landing and fome fitting. Among thofe that were fending, I obferved three pair 
fending face to face: one figure near each corner is twenty feet high, and has the 
hawk's head. Before I had entirely finifhed meafuring the temple, a great many 
people came about me, and giving my book to my fervant when I meafured, a young 
man caught it out of his hand and ran away with it; he was the fheik f s nephew, the 
brothers having been competitors for the government of this village; fo they envied 
him the prefents they imagined he might get, and the notions of treafures likewife 
poflefled their minds- My fervant ran after him, and fo did the fheik, I continued 
on meafuring, and writing on another paper, till the fheik returned with his pike, 
having thrown off his outward garment when he went in fearch of his nephew, whom 
they fay he would have gone near to have killed if he had met with him. He con¬ 
ducted me to his houfe, and carried the matter fo far, that I was afraid we might have 
fuffered In the tumult; for they came to high words, his brother being favoured by 
many of the people : they faid it was hard thefe Grangers could not leave them to be 
quiet in their villages. I was very defirous to go to my boat; but it was faid the 
fheik would take it ill if I would not flay and eat with him. In the mean time I 
was privately informed that I might have my note book, if I would give about the 
value of a crown, which I confented to, and it was accordingly brought me. We 
fat down to eat out of a very large wooden bowl full of their thin cakes, broke into 
very final! pieces, and a fyrup mixed up with it. The fheik himfclf fat at a diftance, 
and did not eat with us; he mounted his horfe, and attended me to the boat: fome 
others alfo came, particularly the chief of the contrary party, for the village had been 
in rebellion againfi their great head at Furfliout. The fheik made me a prefent of a 
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Iheep, came into the boat, and ordered a letter to be written to the great Iheik. We 
let fail, and near an hour after the fbeik’s fon came riding to the river, to let us know 
that his father had been informed I had given money to have my book reftored, and 
had obliged them to return the money, and had fent it to me; thus I experienced in 
this brave Arab fuch an extraordinary inftance of fidelity as is rarely to be met 
with. 

Above Efne the country is very thinly inhabited, and the Nile broad. We ap¬ 
proached towards Hajar-Silcily, and fome time before I came to it, I faw the rock on 
the weft cut out as for a grand gate, and fouth of it fome ruins and pillars: a 
little further fouth, I faw five regular entrances into grottos, cut equally diftant 
in the rock $ above them a cornice or half round appeared to have crowned the 
work, for only the half round remained, it had alfo half rounds at the angles. Going 
on to Hajar-Silcily, or the rock of the chain, I took particular notice of this remark¬ 
able place, where the Nile is very narrow, I fuppofe not above a hundred yards over; 
the rocks come to the river on each fide, and the current is very ftrong. It has its 
name, becaufe it is faid a chain was drawn acrofs to defend the pafs, and they Ihewed 
me a rock on the eaft fide, where they told me the chain was fixed. The rock on the 
weft fide is cut into four forts of niches, or fmall open temples for the worfhip of fome 
deities, as they feem to have been defigned; they are adorned with cornices, pilafters, 
and hieroglyphics. Here alfo are fome pillars cut out of the rock, which are entire, 
with their pedeftals; I meafured them exactly, to fee if the Egyptian architefture 
could be brought to any rule. On the rock over thefe works is a relief cut in an 
oblong fquare compartment, after the Greek tafte, confifting of a tree, a man on a 
horfe, and another before as leading the beaft, with a pike in his hand, and an in- 
fcription of eight Ihort lines, exceedingly defaced. There was probably a garrifon 
at this place, and the people who were here might from time to time caufe thefe things 
to be hewn out of the rock, in the way of their religion. In our return, when I ftaid 
fome time alhore, the boatmen cut down a tree $ fome labourers near fpoke to them 
not to do it, and I like wile difcouraged it; but when the labourers were gone away, 
they carried it into their boat: but after we had put off, we foon faw fome horfemen 
appear, who probably had notice of our landing, and if they had arrived fooner might 
have had the good fortune to plunder us. The village of Pthonthis, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, as diftant from the river, twenty-four miles from Elephantine, and twenty 
from Apollinopolis, might be at fome diftance to the weft, as the fituation agrees 
pretty well with this account. We lay above this paffage, where the Nile is very 
wide j there is a fandy ground on each fide, being a gentle afcent, and fo has been 
walhed away by the waters, that muft be much confined above this llreight. We 
afterwards paffed by feveral fandy iflands, on which we faw many crocodiles : on one 
there were near twenty of them, which feemed to be from fifteen to twenty feet long$ 
we fliot at them, and about half of them went into the water, and firing a fecond time 
they all went off j there may be more crocodiles here than in any other parts, as well 
becaufe the Ombites worfliipped them, and fuffered none of them to be killed, as alfo 
by reafon that the cataratts are fo near; for when the crocodiles meet with rocks 
tney retire, fo that if they come from the lower parts, and can go only a little higher, 
it may be natural for them to fettle about thefe iflands, fo convenient for their lying 
out of the water in the fun, and it may not be agreeable to them to go down the ftrong 
current at the ftreight. We came to a large ifland, and oppofite to it on the eaft fide 
to Co in-O mb o, or the hill of Ombo, which is the ancient Ombos; there are great 
ruins about the hill, efpecially of an ancient temple. The capitals of the pillars are 
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in the beft Egyptian tafte, adorned with leaves; and there feems to have been at each 
end of the fmall area, before the temple, fuch a grand gate as has been defcribed at 
Thebes, of which the building to the fouth feemed to be fome remains. The people 
of Ombos were famous for the worlhip of the crocodile, and Lilian* gives an account 
that they fed them in their marlhes, which I fuppofe were thefe low iflands j they 
were perfectly tame, and obeyed when they were called. We went on to the port of 
Lalherrad, where the cafliif of Efne was encamped; we would have paffed him, but 
they called to us, and the boatmen dared not to proceed: they flopped us the rather, 
as by the covering of the boat they conjectured we were Europeans: I had letters to 
him, but did not know that he was the perfon to whom they were dire&ed j I carried 
him a prefent of tobacco, coffee, and fome other things, (of which he faid there was no 
need) and told him I was come to fee the antiquities, and defired him to give me leave 
to view Com-Ombo, to which he readily confented; but the Arab Iheiks of Lalherrad, 
who were prefent, when they heard of it, immediately cried out, that I mult not go to 
the hill $ and then their difcourfe ran on the Europeans coming in fearch of treafures. 
When I departed, the people of the calhif came aboard, and demanded pipes and 
other things they faw j and it was with much difficulty, by giving them a little, that I 
got rid of them, and proceeded on my journey. When 1 returned, the boatmen told 
me I might go alhore and fee the ruins; but I was contented with making the beft 
obfervations I could from the water, fufpefting that the people of the country knowing 
my boat, might have lain in ambuffi j and if they had caught me alhore, would at 
leaft have plundered us, if not detained me till they might have a large fum for my 
ranfom; the people here being very little fubjeft to any government. We went on 
and came to the illes Alakiah and Manfunah, both of them fine fruitful fpots; the 
former having a village on it; and the country on the eaft is well cultivated : higher 
up, the hills to the weft ftretch towards the Nile in pretty high clifts, and on one of 
the hills over the river there is a fquare tower, which I obferved, leffens as it rifes; 
and they fay, it is an ancient work. We after came to a fandy. ifle; at the end of it 
are feveral finall rocks, which are the firft I faw in the Nile: going a little further, 
on the twenty-firft in the evening, we arrived at Affouan. 


CHAP. V.— Of AJfouan Syene under the Tropic , Elephantine , the Quarries of Granite^ 
the Catara£ls 3 Phyl<g ) and the Borders of Ethiopia. 

ASSOUAN is a poor finall town, with a fort of fortrefs, or rather barrack for janizaries 
under their governor. Thefe foldiers have in reality the command of the country. 
There are only two Chriftians in this place, one the fecretary of the Caimacam, the 
other a fervant of the aga’s. I waited on the aga of the janizaries with letters from 
Muftapha, aga of the janizaries at Girge, and from the ftieik of Furffiout; he 
treated me with coffee, and made me a prefent of a lamb, and I fent him a prefent of 
rice, tobacco, coffee, and fome other things. He was fo civil as to fend two janizaries 
to guard the boat, and invited me to take a lodging in an apartment that belonged 
to his houfe, but feparate from it. The Chriftian, fecretary of the Caimaicam, or 
civil governor, came to me and fignified that I fhould make his mafter a prefent; but 
the people and janizaries in and about the boat fufpe&ing him, allied what he faid, 
and ordered him to go out of the boat, there being a jealoufy between the military 
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and civil power: tins coming to the aga*$ ears, he fent me word I had no need to 
make prefents to any body ; and when I went to wait on him, he repeated the fame, 
and that he would take me under his protection, fo that no one (hould injure me, and 
I removed to the lodgings he allotted me. A Turk, who was here on the part of 
Ofman Bey, to col left Tome taxes, had come to the boat, very kindly offered his 
advice on all occafions, came and vifited me, and brought me a prefent of twelve 
pigeons and fome dates: fame other Turks came to fee me, and one, as a token of 
refpeft, brought me fo trifling a ptefent as a bunch of radifhes, The aga alfo came 
to fee me. 

On the height over Affouan are the ruins of the ancient Syene*, which is exactly 
under the tropic of Cancer. The prefent fortrefs, which has two or three flight walls 
round it, of no more ftrength than a common garden fence, is to the fouth of the 
prefent town, which is on a gentle riling from the river, and extends to a height that 
is over the water, that I fliould think was the north end of the ancient Syene, the 
principal part of which feems to have been on a lower hill to the fouth, though very 
high from the river, and extended to a hill ftill further fouth, higher than the other, 
and ftrejching further to the weft, being a rock of red granite, and full of ruins of 
unburnt brick, which we may fuppofe to be the remains of Affouan, of the middle 
ages. 

Syene, and particularly the ancient forts there, are mentioned by Pliny as in a pe- 
ninfula: whether this description may agree with a hill to the north, that is to the weft 
of the prefent fort, which has water on three fides of it; or whether a foffee might be 
cut through the lower ground on the north and fouth fides of the fite of the ancient 
Syene, and fo make it a fort of penmfula, it is not eafy to determine. Going further 
to the lower ground, between the two hills near the river to the fourh-weft, 1 faw two 
pillars of granite ftanding, and two fort of extraordinary triangular pillars with their 
bafe lying down. I conjeftured that poftibly folding doors might turn on the two 
half rounds of them. Nearer the river I obferved two oblong fquare granite pillars, 
all which may be the remains of fome ancient temple. About the middle, between 
the river and the brow of the hill to the eaft, I found the building which poftibly might 
be the obfervatory, built over the famous well, for making aftronomical obfervations* 
which is fo particularly defcribed by Srrabof, I imagine that the holes at top, which 
are much larger below than above, were in order to try the experiment in relation to 
the fhadows at noon day, as mentioned by Strabo- The building fronts to the eaft* 
and whether the windows on each fide could be of any particular ufe in an obfervatory 
of this kind, I cannot fay; but it is to be particularly remarked, that the windows in 
the inner room are not placed oppofite to one another. Strabof gives an account that 
there was a garrifon here of three Roman cohorts. 

From viewing the ruins of the ancient Syene, I went about a mile fouth-eaft to the 
granite quarries ; all the country to the eaft, the iflands and bed of the Nile, being red 
granite, vchich is the Thebaic ftone mentioned by Herodotus ; the quarries are not 
worked in deep, but the ftone is hewn out of the fides of the low hills. I faw fome 
columns marked out in the quarries, and fhaped on two fides, particularly a long fquare 
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one, which might be defigned for an obelifk; they feem to have worked in round 
the fl.or.es with a narrow tool, and when tiie ftones were aim oft feparated, there is 
reafon to think they forced them out of their beds with large wedges, of which there 
are great figns in the quarries in all partsj in fome places I obferved channels marked 
out about three inches wide, and holes cut in thofe channels at certain diflances, as 
it tor their chifels to go in, fo that probably they worked down with the chifels at the 
bottom and on one fide of the ftone, and then forced the ftone out of its bed with 
wedges. 1 could not find any other ground why fome perfons have affirmed that 
there are pyramids here, but certain quarries cut out into fteps up the tides of the 
hills, which may have caufed ignorant people to take them for the remains of pyramids, 
as fome of the pyramids are built in that manner, 

Oppofite to Syene is the illand Elephantine, in which there was a city of that name. 
The illand is about a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad to the fouth, ending in 
a point at the north; there was a temple to Cnuphis in this ifland, and a Nilometer to 
meafure the rife of the Nile; on it are remains of a fmall temple. Before the temple is a 
ftarue, fitting with the hands acrofs on the breaft, being ahout eight feet high, with a lituus 
in each hand, which is particular. There is a wall built round part of it about a foot from the 
wall of the temple, there being juft room enough for a perfon to enter, which probably was 
kept concealed, and might be built, as obferved before, to carry on fome arts to deceive 
the people. On the wall before the temple is a Greek infcription, which is defaced in 
many parts. In the middle of the ifland there are remains of one fide of a grand gate 
of red granite, finely adorned wiih hieroglyphics, which I fuppofe to have been one of 
the entrances to the temple of Cnuphis, of which the above-mentioned building might 
be a part. The earth is railed up very much about this gate, and all over the fouth 
end of the ifland, probably by the rubbilh of a town of the middle ages that might.be 
on the ifland, as there is now a very fmall village on it. The fouth end of the ifland is 
high, being a rock of red granite, and on the eaft fide are great remains of a high wall 
built by the water fide with windows on it. It is very probable that all this part of the 
ifland was defended by fuch a wall againft the violent current, at the time of the rife of 
the Nile. 

About this ifle there are feveral fmaller iflands, as two to the weft, and four to the 
fouth, which are high above the water, and alfo feveral large rocks of red granite - 
two of them appear to have been worked as quarries, as well as the fouth end of 
Elephantine. Out of one of thefe iflands, probably, that entire room was cut of one 
ftone, that was carried to Sais, taking, it may be, the advantage of the fixation of the 
rock, fo as to have only the labour of feparating the bottom of it from the quarry, and 
having firft probably hollowed the ftone into a room of the dimenfions defcribed when 
Jpoke or Sais. 

1 crofled over to the Libyan fide, on the fouth-weft of the ifland, where there is a 
fandy valley, which probably was the bounds on the weft fide, between Ethiopia and 
Egypt. Going about a mile in this valley, I catne to a large ruinous uninhabited 
monaftery, which I conje&ured was dedicated to St. George, his picture, as big as life 
being painted on the walls j and there are feveral other bad paintings in the church ? 
and ibtne Copti infcriptions about the walls. The eaft fide of the Nile was inhabited 
by Arabs, as far as Meroe j but Herodotus fpeaks of Egypt as beginning at Elephantine 
and lays that the Ethiopians inhabited one half of the ifland*, though Ptolemy takes 
into Egypt the trad called Dodecafchcemis, on the eaft fide, near a degree farther fouth 
in which country Metacompfo feems to have been, which was forty-four minutes fouth 
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of Syene, and he feems to put Pfelcis alfo in Egypt, oppofite to it; for Egypt on the 
eaft fide probably extended about as far as where De Lifle’s map makes the Nile to run 
to the north, after it has taken its courfe a confiderable way to the eaft. It is indeed 
probable that the Nile, as it runs to the eaft, and the mountains there, were the raoft 
ancient bounds of Egypt, as they are at prefent of the Grand Signior’s dominions, about 
the caftle of Ibrahim; fo that Egypt feems to have ended about Elephantine on the weft, 
though it extended further to the fouth on the eaft fidef. 

Returning to Affouan, I went afhore under the rocks to the eaft, oppofite to the 
fouth end of Elephantine. The rocks here are very high, on which the ancient Syene 
was built i on one of them I faw hieroglyphics, and the middle figure fitting in a niche, 
and much defaced. The following account of fome accidents that happened to me 
there, may give fome infight into the nature of thefe people; for by the greedinefs of 
thofe that went with me, and by the imprudence of my people, I had like to have been 
embroiled with the aga. I had not given exaSIy the fame prefent to an inferior 
officer, the brother-in-law of the aga, that I had given to the aga’s brother, who was 
in a greater poll; and coming afterwards to demand the fame prefent I had given to the 
other, I complied in part with his requeft. On this my fervant talked to a favourite 
janizary of the aga’s he had appointed to be with me, as if he was a fpy, and had 
informed what prefents I had made. This difgufted the aga, as well as my taking a 
perfon with me that did not belong to him; fo the aga fent for my fervant, and told 
him I might ftay as long as I pleafed, but that I Ihould fee nothing more. 1 found 
alfo that he was not fatisfied with the prefent I made him ; for afterwards the uncle of 
the aga, a good old man, came to me, and intimated that thofe that came there muff; 
be liberal, that I Ihould fee every thing, but that it muft be in the company of the 
aga’s relations. The Turk I mentioned before, came after this happened to fee me, 
who I found was fo difagreeable to the aga, that he ordered him to leave the houfe, 
giving it this turn, that he would not permit the people to come and teaze me for 
prefents. I took it in the light they would have it, and defired the favour of the aga 
to come and drink coffee with me, which he accordingly did, and the whole affair 


* ? 0**<W* cJe tix ctflro ayw ’AiSWies r*yf vito/V to yiyxKruV 3 * 1 Afyvflrliot. Hero do * 

tus, L it. c, 29. 

f Above Syene, in the country called Dodecafchcenus, Ptolemy mentions Hierafyc aminos, Philse, and 
Metacompfo, oppofite to Pfelcis. Hierafycammos, I apprehend, ihould be put kft, as it is in the itino 
rary, and may he Derra, derived from Hiera, On the weft fide the itinerary has the places in this order. 
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On the eaft fide it has the places in this manner. 
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It is probable that the two or three ruins that have been found above Fhilse, may one of them be of 
Pfelcis* a place perhaps of more eonfcquence than the others, bein^ mentioned by both authors j another 
might be the ruins of Metacompfo, the only place except Pfelcis and Hiermfycaminos, that Ptolemy 
mentions ; though the itinerary has many other places, and pofhbly Metacompfo may have another name 
in the itinerary $ for as Ptolemy fpeaks of it, we may fuppofe that it was a confiderable towm See Stmbo, 
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fefcmed to be made up ; and yet notwithftanding, the next morning, when I was to go 
abroad, the aga fenttomy man, and told him the prefen11 had made wasfinall, that 
I ought to have given him a piece of cloth, and that if I had none, two fequins, worth 
about a guinea, mod be brought to him, otherwife I fhould fee no more; fo I fent him 
what he demanded, and then I was at liberty to do what I pleafed. From Aflbuan I 
rid to Philse, palling near the quarries, and going along the road that feems to have 
been made level by art *, between little hills and rocks of red granite : fome of them 
are in the manner Strabo deferibes ; a rock (landing up like a pillar, and a large rock 
on it, hieroglyphics being cut on fome of them. The outfide of the granite is turned 
blackilh, which occafioned Strabo to fpeak of them as black (tones; though it is much 
he (hould not mention the granite quarries, out of which the obelilks were doubtlefs cut* 
that were carried to Rome, as fuch extraordinary mafter-pieces of art, and at fo great 
an expence. The road we went in is divided into two parts, by a mound along the 
middle of it. Going further on, I obferved the remains of a thick wall of unburnt 
brick, ending at a hill north of the plain, oppofite to Philse j there being a watch 
tower of the fame materials fouth of it, on a high rock of granite. This fence was 
probably made by the fouthern people, to defend themfelves againft fome incurfions, 
it may be, of the garrifon of Affouaa j for we cannot fuppofc it to be a work fo old as 
to have been built either by the Ethiopians, or as a defence againft them, about the 
time that they made iucurfions into the Thebaid, and attacked the garrifon of Philse 
and Elephantine, and overturned the ftatues of Gsefar, under the firft Roman governor 
TR lins Gallus. The ifland of Philae is high and very fmall t 3 not being above a quarter 
of a mile long, and half a quarter broad; it was looked on to be rather nearer to the 
eaft fide, and was inhabited both by Ethiopians \ and Egyptians. The city indeed 
itfelf feems to have been on the eaft fide, and that there were no other buildings on the 
ifland, but what related to the temple; for Diodorus § feems to fay that no perfon but 
the priefts went on the ifland, by reafon that it was efteemed very facred, from an 
opinion that Ofiris was buried there 5 fo that in the Thebaid there could not be a more 
folemn oath than to fwear by the relicks of Ofiris depolited in this ifland. This deity 
we may fuppofe was vvorfljipped here under the fliape of the Ethiopian hawk. The 
whole ifland feems to have been walled round, fometbing in the manner of a modem 
fortification; great part of the wall ftill remains. The particular fort of Ethiopian 
hawk worfhipped here, I faw cut among the hieroglyphics in feveral parts; it is rep re* 
fented with a long neck, the wings fpreading very wide, and a ferpent coming out 
from it, fomething refembiing the winged globe. It is probable this bird was kept in 
the middle ropra where there is a fmall cell which was probably made for it, being 
about three feet high. The temple is near the water, on the welt fide of the ifland j 
it is built all of freeftone. The pillars on each fide of the court are of an order having 
over it the head of Ifis every way, as are the fix laft pillars on each fide of the grand 
area; the others, efpecially thofe in the long area, have a great variety of capitals. 
That court feems to have been an addition to the temple, for the pillars on the weft 
fide are not finilhed ; and whether it were by accident, or on account of the fliape of 
the ifland, it is not built in a line with the other, and in the court before it, the rooms 

* Strabo fays that the road was through a very plain country, S'. Jjit wriur, though a rougher 
face of things can hardly he imagined ; however his words may be-favourably interpreted, if the text be 
eorrefled by making it wiii;, an even ground relating only to the road. 

■f Piiii* inful, 1 ell afpera et undique prterupta. Seneca, Qu$ft. Nat. iv. c. 2. 
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to the weft feem to have been made to deceive the eye, that this great irregularity 
might nor be perceived. There are very large coloffal figures cut on the fouth fide of 
the great pyramidal gateway. At the entrance to the eaft, which is near it, there is an 
obeiilk cn each fide within; they are of red granite, about two feet fquare. A little 
more to the weft is a lion on each fide, as I find I took them to be, though, if the heads 
were broke off, they poffibly might have been fphynxes. Between the weft fide of 
the grand area and the water, there is only a narrow terrace with doors to it from the 
portico, the whole ending at the water to the fouth, with a parapet wall, at which two 
obelilks about two feet and a half fquare, are raifed on their pedeftals, as well as two 
fquare pillars at the end of the colonnade. The ifland is there twenty or thirty feet high 
above the water, and there being a profpedl about a mile fouth to the high granite hills, 
where the Nile having made a turn, the view is terminated by thofe hills in a molt 
agreeable romantic manner, all together making a noble and beautiful appearance that 
is very extraordinary. To the eaft of the great temple is a beautiful oblong fquare 
temple ; it is open all round. The capitals of the pillars may be reckoned amongft the 
moft beauiiful in Egypt, and probably were of the Iaft invention, being the only 
capitals of that kind 1 faw in Egypt. Strabo * mentions that they crofted over to the 
ifland on a float made of rods, like a fort of bafket work, which I take to have been 
much the fame fort as they ufe now, made of palm boughs tied together, with the lhells 
of pumkins under them to bear them up; on which they go down the river, and when 
they return home, carry them on their backs. 

Returning I took a view of fome extraordinary high rocks of granite, in a regidaf 
figure; on them are cut hieroglyphical infcriptions and figures of men, and they 
diredtly face the north end of the ifle. In our return we went to fee the famous cata- 
rafis of the Nile; the hills lock in, and fliut up the view of the Nile to the north of 
Philas. Returning about half a mile in the way we came, we went out of it to the 
weft, and going about a mile, we came to the Nile at the port of the boats that come 
from Ethiopia, where we faw moft of the people black. Here is no village, only fome 
little huts made of mats and reeds. At this place they unload their goods, which are 
carried by land to Afiouan, and fo they bring the goods by land to this place, that are 
brought up to Affouan from lower Egypt. The chief import here is dates, which the 
people of Affouan buy both for their own ufe, and alfo to fend into the lower parts of 
Egypt; fo that on the one fide and the other, the Egyptian and Ethiopian navigation 
end at the cataract f. I never faw a more rough face of nature than at this place j on 
the eaft-fide it is all rock, on the weft the hills are either fandy or of black rocks: 
above to the fouth there feems to be a high rocky ifland, and higher up rocky cliffs on 
each fide, and below to the north there are fo many rocks, that little of the water 
is feen. We went on to the north, the Nile running through the rocks. The people 
knew I came to fee the cataraft, and ftood ftill $ I afked them when we fliould come 
to the cataradt, and to my great fur prize, they told me that was the cataradt J. The 
rocks of granite crofs the bed of the Nile ; and in three different places, at fome diftance 
from one another, divide the dream into three parts, making three falls at each of 


* AisbJiufv 3= hi w.Tny e~1 ‘KxidxvO', o 3: warily Si» c y-ulxhtSuy wtwya; isi trxaflor, ur"loiKtsxi Sts&irJujxtw, 
Strabo, ibid. 
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them. The firft we came to was the lead: of all, I thought the falls were not above 
three feet. Thefecond a little lower, winds round a large rock or ifland, which to the 
north may be about twelve feet high, and they fay at high Nile the water runs over 
this rock j but fuppofing the Nile to be then five feet higher below the rock, the 
fall may be about feven or eight feet j to the eaft and weft of it runs a ftream. 'l'o 
the weft are other rocks, and again to the weft of that there was a third ftream, but at 
high Nile thefe two ftreams unite. This feems to be the cataract defcribed by Strabo, 
which, he fays, is a rocky height in the middle of the river; the upper part of it is 
fmooth, fo as that the water could run on it, but ended in a precipice, down which the 
water fell; it had a channel, he fays, on each fide, by which boats could fail, that is, 
as we mull fuppofe, at high Nile, when the two weftern branches might be united. 
Sailing over this rock they come to the very fall of the cataract, and the water carried 
them down the precipice with fafety. Going fomewhat lower to the place where 
the road to Affouan turns off from the river to the north-eaft, I obferved a third 
cataradt, the fell of which appeared to rae to be greater than the others, and I judged 
the middle fall to be about five feet. As to the catadupes, thofe high cataracts that fell 
with fuch a noife that they made the inhabitants deaf, I take alt thofe accounts to be 
fabulous There is another cataract at Ibrirn, which they call twelve days journey 
from this place fome fay alfo that there is a third catarad; and others, that there are 
feven mountains and feven catara&s. 

Here I faw the corn in ear in January, and the coloquintida full grown, and the little 
apple called Nabok, near ripe, which in Delta was ripe in November ; and I fuppole 
that in the lpwer parts of Egypt, the time of growth for fuch fruit, is after the over¬ 
flow of the Nile, but that here it is after the great heats are paft, which mull hinder 
the growth. I faw them driving the camels loaded with feuna, and they told me that 
a camel’s load coft about two hundred medins, that is about twelve {hillings and fix 
pence. The pallia grants a licence to one perfon, generally a Jew, to buy all the feniia, 
who is obliged to take all that is brought to Cairo, and no one elfe can purchafe it; 
one Englifh merchant only has the privilege of buying it of him ; and fo the price is 
very confiderably raifed. 

When I returned to Affouan, the relations of the foldier I had brought with me 
from the Iheik of Furfliout, fent me a fupper ready dreffed, which is a piece of civility 
and refpeift; but what is chiefly intended,is to get a prefent in return, of greater value t 
and the laft evening the aga fent me likewife a fupper of pilaw, a foup of barley with 
the hulks taken off, like rice, and goats flefh boiled and well peppered, and hot bread ; 
and defired that what was left might be given to the boatmen, and not to his people ; 
but his own dependents came notwirbftanding. The next day, the twenty-fixih of 
January, I had all my goods put on board, and took leave of the aga, fome of his 
relations attending me to the boat. The wind rifing, we could not begin our voyage • 
fo I palTed the day in my boat, feveral people coming to fee me, moll of them begging 
fomething or other of me. A genteel man, brother of the caimacam of Gir&e, came 
to fee me, whom I had feen at the aga’s j for I was in a country where I thought I 
met with a friend, if I could fee a Turk, or one of the middle parts of Egypt- he 
feemed to be a good fort of man, and feid if I had come to him at firft, I fhould not 
have been ufed in that manner, and he would have fent a man with me that would have 
iliewed me all, though I knew he had it not in his power to protect me, being only a 


* Ubi Nilus ad ilia quae catadupa nominantur, prsecipitat ex altiffimis monti'bm, ea gens, qtife ilium 
fecum accolit, propter magmtud.ncm fomtue fenfu audiendi caret. M. T. Cicero, lonjp. ScipioU, c. 5. 
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fort of a collector of the cuftoms here, and probably his chief intention was to fee if 
I would make him a prefent. The Chriftian fecretary of the caimacam put into my 
hands, with a letter, a fum of money to the value of three or four pounds, a great 
fum in that country, and for fuch a man, to be delivered as he directed in Akmim; 
a trufl he would hardly have repofed in one of his own people that were going to 
Cairo ; and I was a perfon going out of the country, whom he would certainly never 
fee more; he prefented me at the fame time with a live Iheep, and I made him a prefent 
in return. 

CHAP. VI .—From the Cataracts down to Grand Cairo and Damiata . 

ON the twenty-feventh of January we left Aflouan, with a very cold wind that was 
not favourable, and were obliged to lie by for fome time on the eaft, about a league 
below the town. They have in all thefe parts a great fcarcity of fuel; fo that they 
commonly ufe either the reeds of Indian wheat, or cow dung dried, the latter is the 
fuel in general of the poor people of Egypt; but the greateft fcarcity is in all the 
country above Cous. We made very little way this day and the next. I obferved 
they draw water here to their land with four buckets one over another. On the thirtieth 
we paffed byCom-Ombo: I faw what they call the wild goat, of a reddifh colour, 
and white behind, which I conjeCtured to be the antelope. We were obliged to flop 
by the wind; but in the evening we went a little lower, to he near the cafhif, tor 
greater fecurity, who was ftill in thefe parts. On the thirty-firft I took a view of Hajar 
Silcili, and arrived at Etfou in the evening. On the firll of February I experienced the 
great honour and fidelity of the worthy Iheik of that place. I obferved here that they 
draw water out of the river with the Perfian wheel. On ihe fecond I came to the wall, 
which I took to be the city of the Hawks. I went afhore to examine it, and found 
a deep dry channel above it, fo that the wall feemcd to have ferved for two purpofes, 
to turn the water into the canal, and alfo for a quay for the veflels to lie at, for there 
are remains of flairs down the fide of it; (he wall is fourteen feet wide, being built 
with four large ftones in breadth, in ten tiers ; about the middle of the upper fide it 
fets in eighteen inches, and what remains of it is one hundred and fifty-three feet long; 
it is entire at the well end, but the earth is wafhed away from it; the eaft end is ruined, 
fo that it might have gone further out into the water. On the well fide a little lower 
are remains of a wall of no great extent, but pretty high, appearing like the ruins of 
fome tower. We arrived at Efne in the afternoon: 1 carried my letters to the two 
Jherifs, or relations of Mahomet, faw the church and the temple near the town. Oa 
the third 1 went to the temple three miles north of the town, and to the convent a mile 
fouth of it. In the afternoon we purfued our voyage, and going all night, were 
oppofite to Jebelin in the morning. The fheik of Cous, who had afforded me his 
protection on the eafl fide of Thebes, was encamped near Salamea, and 1 faw a great 
cavalcade of his people to the eaft. We went afhore at Erment, and viewed the 
antiquities there. On the fifth we pafl'ed Luxerein, and flopped at Gurrtou, where we 
flaid till the feventh in the evening, when we found it was time to leave fuch bad 
people, and failing all night, we arrived at Kept. I flaid here two days to fee the 
antiquities, and to get medals and other pieces of antiquity, which they brought to the 
boat. One of the Mahometans I had a letter to, came to me the lull day, and would 
conduft me abroad to fee fome things the other had not led me to, and returned with 
me to the boat, and earneflly requefted me not to depart fo fuddenly, but to flay till 
I had heard further from him, and in lbme time after he very kindly fent me a 
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prefent of a kid, and two bafkets of bread. We arrived at Kena in the night; on 
the tenth I walked to that town, faw their manufacture of earthenware, and 
went on to Dendera, and from thence to Amara, and faw the great antiquities of 
Tencyra. 

On the eleventh we arrived at the port of Badjoura, and went to the convent of 
Furfhout. I waited on the great flieik, whom I found fitting with the Mahometan, 
prieft, and eating beans boiled in the fhells. I delivered him my letter from the flieik 
of Etfou; he afked me, finding, whether the people attempted to detain us, and if 
they tore my book; and laughing, faid, they thought we were in fearch of treafures. 
I returned to the boat; we failed all night, and on the twelfth we arrived at Girge, 
and went to the convent. The bey was encamped to the fouth of the city , when I 
went firft to the camp. He was in town at the Harem with the ladies, but he foon 
came on horfeback, attended by about eight Haves ; the mufic played in the camp on 
his arrival, for about a quarter of an hour. I went to his magnificent tent; he fat on 
the fopha in the corner on the right hand as one enters ; was a perfon of a fine counte¬ 
nance with a graceful finile, but when he pleafed, could put on a ftern and inajeftic 
look, and I thought his manner molt like that of our great men in Europe, of any 
I had feen in Turkey. I delivered him the letter I had from Ofman Bey, and my 
fervant placed my prefent before him, about a dozen boxes of French prunellas, and a 
fine covered glafs vafe for fhirbet. He received me very civilly, defired me to fit, and 
ordered coffee. I requeued the favour of him to give mefome letters to the governors 
under him. He afked where we had been, and finding, demanded if I had found any 
treafures. I went to the fecretary’s tent, where the letters were writ, and brought them 
to the bey to put his feal to them. 

From Girge I went to El-Birbi, where, as mentioned before, there was a temple, 
and I fuppofe this place to have been the ancient Abydus. When I returned to the 
boat, in order to depart, I was informed they had taken away the oars, demanding a 
duty of about fifteen fliillings: I fent to the governor about it, and .found they had 
demanded three times as much as their due. We came to Menmieh, where the men 
would ftay all night with their families. On the fourteenth in the morning we arrived 
at Akinim, where I went to the convent, and waited on the prince, who gave me fome- 
letters I wanted in the way to Cairo. On the fixteenth I went to fee the convents I 
have defcribed to the eaft. 1 had agreed with the boatmen fo far by the- day, and 
here I made a new agreement, giving them about five pounds to carry me to Cairo, 
and to flop where I pleafed, except that on the eaft fide we were to go afhore only 
where they fliould think it fafe. All my friends attended me to the river, making me 
prefents of fheep and bread, and I fet out for Cairo on the fixteenth. The next day 
early in the morning we came to Raigni, where the religious flieik of the famous 
ferpenr called Heredy, was at the fide of the river to receive us ; either-feeing our boat, 
or having had an account of our coming from Akmim. I carried the letter of the 
Prince of Akinim to the fheik of the village, who entertained us with a grand collation. 
He went with,us to the grotto of the ferpenr that has been fo much talked of, under 
the name of Sheik Heredy,’ of which 1 fhall give a particular acaount, in order to (hew 
the folly, credulity, and fuperflitinn of thefe people, for the Chriftians have faith in it 
as well as the Turks. We went afeending between the rocky mountains for about half 
a mile, and came to a part where the valley opeps-wider. On the right is a mofque' 
built with a dome over it, againft the fide of the rock, like a flieik’s burial place ; in 
]f. there is a large cleft in the rock, out of which they fay the ferpent comes ; there 
is. a tomb in the mofque, in the Turkiih manner, that they fay is the tomb of Heredy^ 
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which would make one imagine that one of their faints of that name is buried here, and 
that they fuppofe his foul may be in this ferpent ; for I obferved they went and killed 
the tomb with much devotion, and faid their prayers .at it. Oppofite to this cleft is 
another, which they fay belongs to Oghli-Haffan, that is Iiaffan the fon of Heredy ; 
there are two other clefts, which they fay are inhabited by faints or angels. The 
flieik told me there were two of thefe ferpents, but the common notion is that there is 
only one. He faid it has been here ever fince the time of Mahomet; the fliape 
of it is like other ferpents; the great ones appear of different fizes, from a foot to two 
feet long ; the colour is of a mixture of yellow, red, and black; they may be handled 
and do no harm. He comes out only during the four fummer months, and it is faid that 
they facrifice to it; but the fheik denied it, and affirmed they only brought Iheep, lambs, 
and money to buy oil for the lamps ; but I faw much blood and entrails of beafts lately 
killed before the door. The lfories they tell are fo ridiculous that they ought not to 
be repeated, if it were not to give an inftance of their idolatry in thefe parts in this 
refpedt; though the Mahometan religion feems to be very far from it in other things. 
They fay the virtue of this ferpent is to cure all difeafes of thofe that go to it, or of 
fuch as have it brought to them, for they often carry it to great people in a bag, to 
whom he is not always {hewn, probably pretending to carry him foraetimes when they 
have hint not. They are alfo full of a ftory, that when a number of women go there 
once a year, he paffes by and looks on them, and goes and twines about the neck of 
the mo ft beautiful, which mull be a certain fign of extraordinary qualities, with thofe 
who have formed to themfelves the idea of a Mahometan paradile. t hey have alfo a 
ftory that a prince came to fee the ferpent, but at firft refufing to fhew him, when 
they afterwards produced him, the prince caufed him to be cut in pieces, and being 
put under a veffel, the ferpent immediately became entire again; but it is faid that a 
Chriftian, who was defirous to have expofed the fraud, offered a confiderable fum to 
be permitted to cut it to pieces, but could not be allowed to try the experiment: they 
add alfo, that it cannot be carried beyond Girge or Meloui, and if they attempt to go 
further it difappears. Endeavouring as much as I could to fift into the bottom of this 
affair, I was furprifed to hear a very grave and fenfible Chriftian fay, that he always 
cured any diftempers, but that worfe commonly followed on it; and fome Chriftians 
who pretend to have more learning than others, and really believe that he works 
miracles, fay they believe it is the devil mentioned in Tobit, that the angel Gabriel 
drove into the utmoft parts of Egypt. It is probable that they have fome ferpents 
here they have bred tame, and it feems to be fome remains of the heathen worlhip of 
thofe hannlefs ferpents mentioned by Herodotus, that were efteemed facred to Jupiter, 
and when they found them dead, they buried them in the temple of Jupiter at Thebes*. 
I went on and came to Gaua-Kjebir, where I went afhore. The ffieik,^to whom I had 
a letter, was not at home, but his brother fent one with me to view the temple a fecond 
time. The wind not being favourable, we ftaid at this place; it rained in the night, 
and began to rain again after it was day, on the eighteenth; but it cleared up. We 
purfued our voyage, and ftopped early at Sciout; and it rained again in the evening. 
Here we met with fome Turkifli merchants with black fiaves, which they buy up 

* Efer cte iVoi 0£4 yQ%u& SVrAi'ipJi'Si, ot fjttyzOH Uv\t$ Qogitan awni 
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It is to be obferved, that thefe ferpents are mentioned as fmall and harmlefs, and as having Homs. 
The horned ^iper h very common in Egypt, but I fuppofe is noxious ; the horns are fomelhing like the 
JhornB of a fnail, but are of a hard fub [lance ; I have one of them preferved in ipiriu, 
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towards Ethiopia, and bring them down into the upper parts of Egypt, where they 
are prepared for the feraglios, under which operation they fometimes die. On the 
nineteenth I went to Sciout, and took a view of the town. On the twentieth we came 
to Manfalouth, where I delivered a letter I had to a Chriftian of that place, but as 
there was nothing to fee there, fo we went on and caine to Meloui. I waited on the 
fardar with a prefent of Englifh cutlery ware and fome other things, and he was very 
obliging, and faid, if he could he would go along with me himfelf to fee the temple 
of Archemounain, to have half the treafures I found, or he would fend his fecretary. 
The next day I went to the town, and the cavalcade of the fardar was going out 
towards Archemounain wjth the caia, attended by a great number of people with 
kettle-drums and other mafic, and I followed on a very indifferent aft; and when 
they paffed through any village, the mufic played. The fecretary was fent with me 
to view the temple. I returned to the caia, wbofe carpets and cufliions were laid on a- 
height, on which he fat with the ftandard by him, that is carried before him when 
they go out in this manner. I fat down with him, and coffee was brought; the 
fardar himfelf came after, as incognito. I returned to my boat, and op the twenty- 
fourth we went forward, and came to Minio about night, where the men were obliged 
to pay twenty medins, which is about a Hulling, ior the boat. On the twenty-fifth 
we paffed by Samalut, and after by Galofana on the weft, where I faw in the water 
two rows of hewn ftone about twenty feet in length, as if it were the remains of an 
old wall. We approached two villages, Sheik-Paddle on the eaft, and Benimiar on 
the weft. Thefe two villages had a dil'pute about an ifland that was between them. 
It is faid on applying to a great bey their landlord, who was not willing to difoblige 
either of them, he" bid them fight it out. This happened to be the important decifive 
day between thefe two villages. We heard guns fire, and after that a noife and 
fhouting as for victory, and law many people flanding on the weft fide. Soon after 
we perceived people throwing themfelves into the water from many parts of the ifland, 
and fwimming to the eaft, others following them to the water, firing at them or pelting 
them with ftones. We faw plainly we were in the midfl of a battle, and it was too 
late to retire. However, we prepared our arms to defend ourfelves in cafe we ihould 
be attacked. As we obferved that the chief fire was from the eaftern fide, the battle 
being on the weft, where they were engaged, we were determined to go on the eaft 
under the cover of their fire. We faw great numbers fwimming over to the eaft, with 
their clothes and pikes in their hands 5 one of them laid hold of our boat, and came 
in to reft himfelf, fo that we were afraid the people on the weft fide might fire on us, 
as protecting their enemies; for the weftern people had gained the victory, and molt 
of them were retired from the ifland, arid dilplayed their ftandard on the other fide. 
We faw the women on the eaft coming to the fide of the river, to fee if they could 
fpy out their hulbands, clapping their hands and beating their breafts. The village of 
Sheik-Faddle on the eaft had manned a boat, put it out into the river, and were firing 
on the other fide, and the fire was returned on them. Palling by this boat, we were 
in great danger. When we were below the village, we judged we were fafe, and I 
got out to fee what paffed, and in a very Ihort time I perceived a ball fell into the 
water, only three or four yards from the boat, which without doubt they fired at us. 
Thus I faw this battle, which perhaps may not be much inferior to fome of the little 
engagements of the Greeks, defcribed by Thucydides with fo much pomp and elo¬ 
quence. 

We palled by Sharony on the eaft; to the fouth of it is a fmall hill, on which there 
appeared to have been buildings, and there are many ftones on the bank of the river, 
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which feem to be the rums of a thick wall of a quay, which together with the like- 
■nets of the name, made me imagine that either Ptolemy is miftaken in placing Oxy- 
rinchus on the weft, or that this city which from Ptolemy I place,about Abougirge, 
"might in latter ages be neglected and fullered to run. to ruin, and that a new city might 
be built on the eaft fide, and take its name. On the twenty-fixth I went alhore at 
Benefuief, and we after puffed by Bouche, which I fuppofe to be Ptolemais, the port 
of Arfinoe. To this place they ufually come to go to the monafteries of St. Anthony 
and St. Paul, in the deferts near the Red Sea; the latter being the founder of the 
hermit’s life, and the former of the monadic life in fociety: they were cotemporaries. 
St. Anthony the abbot founded a monaftery in this -place; and at the convent of 
St. Paul, a lmall day’s journey to the north, they now live in the monaftic way, 
though formerly they were hermits. Some fay they lived in the time of the Emperor 
Philip, others of Decius, who perfecuted the Chriftians; and it is faid St. Anthony 
lived till the time of Conftantine. The convent of St. Anthony is a large enclofure, 
the entrance to it is by a window, as at Mount Sinai 5 they have a great nunibei ol 
palm, olive, and other trees within it. I met a monk of this convent at Faiume, who 
o-ave me fome account of it. The patriarch is head of the convent of St. Anthony: 

1 know not whether it is always fo, or that the patriarch being chofe from thence, 
might have prefided over this convent, and continue to do fo j he has a deputy theie. 
There are three other perfons who have a lhare in the government of the convent, four 
more that are priefts, and twenty-three that are lay monks*. Ihey have every thing 
within themfelves, and particularly a tower for a ftorehoule, defended by a di aw-biidge, 
in cafe the Arabs Ihould any way break in upon them. 1 hey have three fprings ot 
water running into the convent, that are a little fait. And it is probable that in thefe 
convents are the only bells in all Egypt. 

At the convent of St. Paul there are twenty-five monks in all; they cannot marry, 
but widowers may be admitted. A woman is not permitted to entei the convent. 
Thev arenot allowed fo much as to fmoke iu the convent, nor to eat meat, but the 
good monks think they do not break through their rule if they do both without the 
convent, which is what they commonly pra&ife; but their ufual diet is olives, cheefe, 
that they bring from Faiume, and fait filh, with which they arejupplied from the Red 
Sea, which is about feven miles from thefe convents. It is indeed faid that they eat 
hut once a day, except on Saturdays and Sundays. Thofe who go to thefe mountains 
will do well to enquire if there is a very thick high wall in thefe parts, faid to be 
twenty-four feet wide at the bottom, and to j examine all particulars about it, and of 
what extent it ist- The perfon who made the fketch of the country about thefe con¬ 
vents in 1716, front which 1 have taken what relates to the modem geography in 
that part, obferved on the iff of June, and the fecond day of the moon, that the 
tide went out there at the Red Sea from twelve at night to fix in the morning, one 
.hundred and ten paces. He obferves alio that there is water iii the feveral torrents 
only in the middle of the winter. 

On the 27th of February in the evening, 1737, I arrived at Old Cairo, and went 
£0 Cairo to the conful’s houfe, having performed this journey up above the catarafts 
acid back again, with the great eft good fortune, exa&ly in three months. 

As the convent of Mount Sinai was not at peace with the Arabs, and it was impof* 
iible to go there on that account, I determined to be at Jerufalem at Eafter, to fee 

* The deputy they call rnbeti, the three next guoiQu&, the priefts kefhdih, and the others ruban* 
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Paleftine, Syria, and Cyprus, and to return into Egypt. to make that journey and 
fome others I propofed; fo flaying only three days in Cairo, on the 3d of March I got 
into a boat for Damiata, in order to embark for Joppa, not failing till early the next 
morning. A merchant of black flaves had a number of them in one part of the boat, 
and I faw a young woman among them, that had feven holes bored in her nofe for 
rings, one in the middle, and three on each fide. The firfl day we made about a 
quarter of the voyage, and flopped at Mifelcafer. On the fifth we failed by Benal- 
hafiar, which I fuppofe to be Bubaflus and Phibefeth of the fcripture. In the even¬ 
ing we were about half way. On the fixth we lay by part of the day near Aboufir, 
the wind not being favourable. We went on and anchored at night out in the river, 
as I fuppofe they apprehended fome danger; and hearing a gun fire, the people of 
the boat fhot off their pieces two or three times. On the feventh we paffed by Ma- 
halla, Manfoura, and Diofl. This latter is on the weft, and about four hours weft of 
it is the convent of St. Geminiani, where there is yearly a great refort of Chriftians 
for devotion, and much talk of fomething like fpirits, which, as far as I could find, 
is nothing but the fhadow of the people paffing, feen in a room by a fmall hole. The 
next day I arrived at Damiata, and went with letters I had tb a perfon there. I was 
fo difguifed with my drefs and beard, that he would hardly believe I was an Englifh- 
mau. I was very handfomely entertained accidentally by fome Greek merchants to 
whom I was not recommended, with all forts of fhell-filh, and roes of fifh; for in 
Lent they are not allowed to eat any other, and only the roes of fifh that have blood 
in them. In the evening I went down to the port at the mouth of the river. A 
French fhip was hired to carry the pilgrims, who paid about a guinea a head to the 
merchant for their paffage. Moft of the pilgrims met on the narrow fandy point on 
the weft fide of the mouth of the river. To the weft is a bay about two leagues over} 
and on the weft head, a large TurkifJi fhip of Alexandria was loll in November laft, 
with feven hundred people in her, the captain only being faved : the bey, who had 
carried the Grand Signior’s tribute out of Egypt, was on board, and came to land 
alive, but foon after died, as it is faid of the fright. In the evening we returned up to 
the port, paffed the night in the boat, and on the tenth went on board the fhip with 
the other pilgrims, and failed for Joppa. 



BOOK. III. 

FROM GRAND CAIRO BY THE RED SEA, INTO ARABIA PET RASA, TO MOUNT SINAI, 
AND BACK TO CAIRO, ROSETTO, AND ALEXANDRIA. 

CHAP. I .—From Grand Cairo to Suez, and the Red Sea. 

| JAVING feen Paleftine, Syria, part of Mefopotomia, and Cilicia, and the ifland 
of Cyprus, I landed again in Egypt on the 25th of December 1738. I faw 
Cairo the grand proceffion of the caravan to Mecca, and of the hafna or treafure, that 
is, the Grand Signior’s rents, which are yearly fent to Conflantinople. I alfo made 
the joumies to Faiume, the labyrinth, the pyramids of Saccara and Dafhour, and the 
catacombs of Saccara, and went twice to the pyramids of Gize, near C»iro, which 
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are commonly feen by travellers; and prepared for my journey to Mount Sinai, which 
is to be looked on as the molt difficult of all the eaftern voyages. 

The monks of the convent had made peace with the Arabs; the occafion of the 
breach between them was a murder they had committed on a monk of the convent. 
The method that is taken to make this journey, is to agree with the monks of Mount 
Sinai, who have a convent at Cairo, to furniffi fo many camels, giving about four 
pounds for each; they take care alfo to procure the common provifions for the road ; 
and it is the cuftom to lie at their convent the night before the departure. On the 
27th of March 1 went to the place from which the caravan was to fet out, but found 
they would not depart that day; fo I returned to the conful’s, and the next day in 
the evening I went out to Keyd Bey, to a large yard where all the camels were toge¬ 
ther, that were to make up the caravan. Jn this open yard we lay; the caravan con¬ 
fided of about two hundred camels laden with corn, going to Muellah to the eaft of 
the Red Sea, to meet the caravan coming from Mecca; the bey that always goes out 
to meet the Emir hadge being gone before to Adjeroute. My bed was laid on my 
camel, a bag of provifions on one fide, a fkin of water on the other, and a wooden 
bottle of water to flake the third; in this hot climate. We afeended the mountain 
called Jebel-Macathum, and went ead along the fandy hills. I obferved in the road 
many dones that looked like petrified wood, being very numerous in feme parts; if this 
is really petrified wood, as this place feems never to have been capable of producing 
trees, I do not know whether it may be looked on as a probable conje&ure, that the 
people travelling in thefe parts, and carrying fome wood with them for their ufe, 
might leave it behind when they approached towards the great city, and that having 
been covered with fand, it^might petrify, and the fand be afterwards blown away; 
though indeed 1 faw one piece that feemed to have been a large body of a tree. We 
came to fome uneven ground; and all of a fudden the caravan was alarmed, by feeing 
four men at a diftance riding fwiftly towards them from the fouth. All the people 
alighted from their camels and took their arms, and went towards them to meet them, 
on which all but one of them retired, who coming on, they went in a body towards 
him, and as he perceived he was like to meet with a warm reception, he thought fit 
to withdraw. The long ftep of the camel caufes a very great motion in the riders, 
which to fome is very difagreeable; they commonly lie down to be mounted, but 
when any one difinounts on the road, the way of getting up is on the back of the 
Arab, who ftoops down, and fo they climb up the neck'of the camel. The pace 
they go is not above two miles and a half an hour. We lay in the open air, as they 
always do in this journey ; having travelled thirteen hours without flopping. As foon 
as the caravan halts, if it is not dark, they let the camels browfe a while on the little 
ffirubs, and the people go about and gather the wood of them for fuel; they then 
make the camels lie down, bind one of their legs to hinder them from getting up, 
and commonly tie them together with a fmall rope, to prevent any of them from 
going away without difturbing the others, and making a noife; fo they place their 
goods in the middle between themfelves and their camels. They feed thefe ufeful 
beafts with balls they make up of barley meal, which they put into their mouths. In 
thefe parts, where it is not very wholefome to lie abroad, ftrangers efpecially take care 
to Be well covered, by a carpet laid over the head: for though I carried a tent, it 
was tot proper commonly to make ufe of it, for fear of pafling for a confiderable 
perfon, that might be worth plundering. On the thirtieth we fet out an hour before 
day, and in about eleven hours we came to a narrow valley called Tearofaid, between 
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very tow hills. In about an hour and a half we came to a narrower valley, with a high 
ground on each fide; this is called Haraminteleh, and there feem to be ruins of a wall 
built acrofs, to defend the pafs. After I left the place, I thought pofiibly the canal 
might pafs this way, and that this wall might be the remains of the buildings of one of 
the flood gates, which any one who goes in that road may take more particular notice 
of, to fee if they can trace the canal that way. I faw no fort of beafts in the defert till 
f came to this place, where I obferved fome birds ; and in the defert I had feen feveral 
holes, which they faid were made by an animal called Jerdaon, and I could not be 
certainly informed, whether or no it was what the Europeans call the Pharoah’s rat, 
and is thought to be the Ichneumon. All the defert is gravelly, having in fome parts 
flirubs and aromatic herbs. We after came into the open plain, and faw Adjeroute, at 
which place we lay, having travelled fixteen hours without flopping, and the after* 
noon was fo very hot, that my leg, that was expofed to the fouth, bliflered, being 
uncovered, according to the fafhion among the common people, whofe drefs I always 
imitated, but I was after obliged to defend myfelf better againft the heat. 

Adjeroute is only a fquare caftle with a garrifon of foldiers in it; this, as I lhall ob¬ 
serve, has been fuppofed to be the ancient Heroopolis; it is diftant from Cairo four 
hundred and eighty derates (as the Arabs call them in their journey to Mecca, fif*. 
teen of them making an hour,) which is thirty-two hours, but according to my com¬ 
putation it is only twenty-nine hours; the three hours difference may be in the road 
the caravan takes farther round, being much about the diftance that the lake of the 
Pilgrims is from Cairo, where they encamp and begin their journey. On the thirty- 
firft we fet out before fun rife, the great caravan taking the road to the fouth-weft to 
Mecca, which is called the eaftera road (Derb-el-Charke), we went on fouth towards 
Suez, in a fort of a hollow ground, in which, as I fhall obferve, the fea formerly might 
come, having firft a riling ground to the eaft. In about two hours and a half we 
came to the well of Suez (Bir-el-Suez) where there is a cane; it is a fine large well, 
in which the water was drawn by a wheel, but not being kept in repair, the men draw 
it up with ropes: it is fo fait that it is not fit to drink. About two miles further to the 
Fouth is Suez, at the north end of the Red Sea. This fea makes two gulfs to the 
nort;h, divided by that point of land which feems to have had the general name of the 
-defert of Pharan, from a place of that name towards the fouth of it; that to the eaft 
was called the Elanitic Gulf from Elana, at the north end of it, as the weftern was 
called the Heroopolitic Gulf from Heroopolis. I fuppofe Suez to be the ancient Ar- 
finoe, by which Strabo * fays the canal run into the Red Sea, fo that it mull have been 
at the north end of the fea* To the eaft of Suez there is a fmall bay, that divides again 
into two parts, extending fome way to the north: whether or no Heroopolis was on 
this mod northern point of the fea, or about Adjeroute, where it has commonly been 
thought to be, it is not eafy to determine t it might either have been there, or on the 
high ground to the fouth-eaft. This I fuppofe to be Migdol, mentioned in the 
journey of the children of Ifrael, different from Magdol near Pelufium. Strabo feems 
in one place to make Cleopatris the fame as Arfinoe, where there mu ft be concluded 
to have been fome alteration in the words of the author, as he afterwards f fays, that 
near Arfinoe was Heroopolis, and Cleopatris on the Arabian gulf next to Egyp f '• 
he fpeaks of ports, canals, and lakes near Arfinoe, the latter poffibly made by [ he 
tide, and might be about the fmall bays to the north-eaft of it. This paffage of "Strabo 

* AXXn J H-ivjxJiSara ,t}i to, Afx&ov koJ.sri« vj£\h 'Agrixiiv. Strabo, Xvii, 80^. 
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alfo is a proof of an error in Ptolemy, who places Arfmoe forty minutes fouth of 
Heroopolis. It is likewife very doubtful where Cleopatris was, unlefs it might be on 
the high ground to the north of Suez; this I fuppofe to be Pihahiroth. If Heroopolis 
was on the moft northern height I have mentioned, the Red Sea mull have loll 
ground; and indeed by the fituation of places there is great appearance of it; the 
valleys, and the high ground, with broken clifts, looking very much like fuch an 
alteration; and we may fuppofe, that if the fea retired in this manner, Cleopatris 
might firfl be built more to the fouth than Heroopolis j and that continuing to retire, 
Arfinoe might be built ftill farther to the fouth, which I fuppofe to be Baal-Zephon. 
Arfmoe, with great reafon, is fuppofed to be where Suez now is, as one fees to the 
well and north of it plain figns of an ancient city. It would be a very fine fituation 
for a port, if the fhips could come up to the quay, as probably they did formerly. 
It is fituated on a fmall promontory, making out eaftward into the Red Sea. The 
old city extended about a furlong to the weft of this promontory, and the north-well 
corner of the Red Sea is about two miles to the weft of the town. Two fraail bays 
of the fea extend about a league to the aorth-north-eaft of the town. The port feems 
to have been between the wellern bay and the town, to the weft of which there is a 
raifed ground, that feems to have been the fite of an ancient cattle to defend the Hup¬ 
ping : for the old town extended alfo to the north-well of the prefent. Here the 
flipping lay fecure from all winds, only a little expofed to the eall, which could have 
no great force, the paflage over to the other fide into Alia not being above a mile. 
When the tide is out, there is to the fouth of the town, a large fandy bank about two 
miles long, to the eall of which is a road to go out to the {hipping, and when they 
have no wind, they draw the boats along by this bank; about a mile fputh-weft or it 
are the Ihips, a league from the town, the deep water being on the well, where it is a 
bold lhare, there being flioals on the eall fide, where the land is low, whereas there are 
high hills all along on the weft. Suez is governed by a captain, which is the title of 
an admiral, the high admiral being called captain balhaw, or head admiral. His 
bufinefs Is more particularly with the fliips, and he has undei him a caimacam, the 
ordinary governor 6f towns, who both together, or feparately, govern the affairs of 
the place j the latter commonly refides here, the other when the Ihips are in the 
ports; and a fheik Arab, who lives here, has really all the power, whenever he pleafes 
to interfere; and what gives him much authority is the great fcarcity of water, which 
is brought fix miles from Naba, to the eaft-fouth-eall, on the other fide of the Red 
Sea; fo that on the leaffc difeantent with the people or their governors, they will not 
permit water to be brought to the town, and they are obliged to drink a fait water 
brought near a league from the north, from (Beer-el-Suez) the well of Suez, fo that 
on this account it was a very great advantage to have a canal cut from the Nile, as 
the canal of Trajan was; for water is now fold at Suez in the finallell meafures. 
There are four mofques in the town, and a Greek church in a houfe, there being 
about a hundred and fifty Greeks here, and three or four Coptis. 

Part of the way from Adjeroute is in a fort of foffee, that is thought to be the canal 
of Trajan, and feems to have run clofe to the well end of the old city : from Cairo, 
ti-rough which it conveys the water, it goes north, and.north-ealland by north, and 
hippies all the country with water for feveral miles, and by a branch from it, that large 
lake ciiled the Birke or Lake, is filled, in which the water remains moll part of the year. 
It is abom eight miles from Cairo, and a league north of Matarea; it may be feven or 
eight miles »ng, and four broad ; here it is the pilgrims for Mecca meet, near a week 
before their depicture, and fet out altogether on that journey, i he canal after makes 
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a great circuit round the hills to the north and north-eaft infomuch that the common 
IS It it goes near to Gaza, which mult be falfe. That lake reprefented m S.card s 
SW. canal going to it, which I fuppofe to be part of the ancient canal, may 
poffibly be the lake fpoken of by Strabo % in the Sethremc province to the fouth of 
Pelufiutn : for he fpeaks of canals going into this lake, and feems to fay that one of 
them went to the Red Sea by Arfmoe, though in the whole, the fenfe of the author 

annears to bo foitiowbat difficult* . . * * * 

P The trade of Suez is only to Jedda on the call of the Red Sea, near Mecca; U is 
carried on by one fleet of between thirty and forty flups, that fet out about the fame 
time from Jedda in the Hamfeen feafon, that is,the fifty days before the middle of May, 
when the Merify or fouth winds generally blow ; and if they chance to be too late, ey 
mud W ait another year; and when thofe winds fail on the voyage, they fometimesare 
obliged to pafs a twelvemonth in feme bad harbour, as they have often done atCoffeir. 
They return laden with com and rice in October; the loading from Jedda is principally 
coffee, incenfe, fome few Indian and Perfian goods, the ncheft being earned by land 
with the caravan from Mecca. There are other {hips that bring the coffee from 
Fefeca in Jemen, the ancient Arabia Fadix, among which are five or fix Englilh and 
French fhips generally employed: five of the fhips which come to Suez belong to the 
Grand Signior, the others to merchants. Each bag of coffee weighs between three and 
four hundred pounds, and pays thirty medines, which is about two {hillings, when it 
comes out from Jemen. At Jedda the tenth bag is taken, and half of it goes to the cap¬ 
tain for his freight, and half to the pafha there,and at Suez it pays a duty of near a penny 
for every pound weight. When it is bought by our merchants it is purified, and fent 
very clean into England, but of late the Weft India coffee, which is not fo good, has 
fol/fo cheap, that it does not turn to account to fend it to England. Tins Weft In m 
coffee is carried into Syria and other parts, and fold cheaper than the coffee of Arabia, 
and fometimes, to deceive, is mixed with it. They can alfo bring coffee round by the 
Cane of Good Hope, much cheaper than this way. The fhips that go between Jedda 
and Suez, are built moftly in the Indies, rather clumfy, after the Dutch manner, and 
orobably many of them may be built at the Dutch fettlements in the Eaft Indies. Molt 
of t hem are large, and they affured me that the biggeft was forty-eight pikes high, 
that is, about double the number of feet; but probably they meafure in two decks they 
have at the ftern above the middle part of the (hip; they have alfo one deck railed 
before, above the middle; on this they have on each fide a little room for a mofque, 
where they pray, and to the corner of each is raifed a little pole with a flag on it, 
marked with a half-moon. On the end of the bowfprit is a little fhort matt, and a 
vard and fail on it, and over it is a fmail gallery, on which the pilot Hands to look out 
and give the word to the helm. They do not ufe pumps, but draw the water up with 
a leathern bucket, by thehelp of a windlafs. On each fide of the well to receive the 
water that enters into the fhip, there is a ciftern about fifteen feet long and eight feet 
wide going down near to the bottom of the veffel, being made of wood ; in thefe they 
put their water, and draw it up with leathern buckets, and put it into large earthem jars 
for prefent ufe. Thefe citterns hold enough for a voyage of eight months, though 
they always take in frefh water at 'lor. Inftead of a handle to the rudder in the fhip. 
they have a pole fixed in it, inclining upwards beyond the fliip, being about fifteen 
twenty feet long. A beam is laid acrofs the upper deck, which extends on each liae 
about fifteen feet beyond the fides of the fhip ; to each end of this is tied a z™ or 
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pole perpendicularly, fo as that either end of it may be moved backwards or for* 
wards towards the ihip, as it is drawn. To the lower end of this comes a rope from 
the pole, which is fixed into the rudder j to the upper end a rope is fixed, which is 
carried to a block at the corner of the ftern, and brought again to another block at the 
upper end of the yard, and thence croffes the lhip over the great beam, and goes to 
the other yard, to which and to the ftern it is carried in like manner, as on the other 
fide. When the fhip is to be worked, the repe of communication, which goes acrofs 
the lhip, is drawn to a poll nearer the ftern, where there is a ftay made for it, in which 
it is drawn either one way or other, as the pilot directs, and moves the helm by the 
ropes fixed to the lower end of the aforefaid yards; and when one is drawn nearer, 
and the top of the yard comes nearer to the ihip, the bottom confequently flies out, 
and the other pole is left perpendicular in its natural direction. When there is a 
ftorm, and they let the lhip drive, they Ioofe the rope oft' from that poll, and let the 
helm play as it will: and this feems to explain what is mentioned in Saint Paul’s voyage. 
Acts xxvii. v. 40. “ That when they had committed the lhip unto the fea, they loofed 
the rudder bands, and hoifted up the main-fail to the wind.” For thefe ropes, which 
dire£t the the helm, may be very properly called the rudder bands, by which it is either 
fixed or moved one way or other. The voyage to Suez is very dangerous, more 
efpecially fouth of Tor, where there is much foul ground, and thofe trees of Madre¬ 
pore, a fort of imperfeft coral, which are about Tor and fouth of it, are as dangerous 
as rocks to the Ihips ; and in thofe parts, where the water is not deep, they come to 
an anchor every night. The mariners fay, that from Tor to Mount Houffan it is three 
hundred miles, from which mountain to Mount Jamba are three hundred more, and 
from that mountain to Jedda four hundred, though the calculation feems very much 
to exceed the diftance. And as Jedda is only fix degrees, or three hundred and fixty 
miles fouth of Tor; it is poflible they may compute by fome meafure that is about the 
third part of a mile, unlefs I might be any ways deceived by my interpreter. They 
fbmetimes tie their cables to thefe trees, or ftones on the rocks. When the Ihips are 
unloaded at Suez, they leave them without any body in them, fattened with two anchors, 
to each of which are tied four or five great cables, made of a pan of the date tree, and 
the cuftom-houfe officers attend here only during the fhort time that the Ihips are un¬ 
loaded and loaded again; fo that, except at thofe feafons of bufinefs, the little town of 
Suez is very thin of people. I was unformed that the port of Coffeir is exceedingly 
dangerous, which I fuppofe was ufed when the trade of the Eaft Indies was carried on 
that way to Kept and Alexandria; that north of it is another bad port, called Old 
Coffeir, and north of this is a fine port called Hamromyos, being like a round bafin ; 
one would conjecture that this was the ancient Myos (Coffeir being Beronice} as doubt- 
kfs molt convenient for Kept, the ancient Coptus; to which place, fituated on a canal 
of the Nile, the merchandizes were carried both in the ancient and middle ages. It 
is faid that the weft fide of the Red Sea is much deeper than the eaft fide, all the way 
to Ethiopia, but that they are not acquainted with that road. From Suez the paffage 
|s about a mile over the fea to the eaft fide of it; the boats go twice a day, both for 
water, which is brought in fk : ns by camels to the fea fhore, and alfo for wood ; for 
«f all places, Suez is the moft deftituteof every thing that the earth produces. They 
hate neither water, grafs, corn, nor any fort of herb or tree near it, and not one gar¬ 
den th 0 ut the whole town. 

Egypt, feems to have extended as far as the Red Sea, and in a line from the eaft 
fide of the Meroopolitic gulf to Sihor, called the river of Egypt. It is probable the 
mountains to eaft were the bounds between it and Arabia Petraea; for we have 
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Heroopolis on, or near the Red Sea, as a capital of the laft province of Egypt; the 
Cafiotis was on the fea, and the province of Phagroiopolis in the middle between 
them. 


CHAP. II. — Of Arabia Petma ; from Suez, to Tor , and Mount Sinai. 


ARABIA was divided into three parts. Arabia Felix, between the Red Sea and 
the Ferfian gulf, part of which is the territory of Mecca, and the other part to the eaft 
and fouth-eaft is called Jemen. Arabia Petrsea, which has its name from being a rocky 
country, confided of this point of land berween the two gulfs of the Red Sea, and 
extended away to the eaft of the Dead Sea, and the river Jordan. To the eaft of this, 
and of great part of Syria, was Arabia Deferta, bounded to the eaft by the Euphrates. 
In Arabia Petfaea we were in Afia j and Ptolemy mentions the black mountains which 
run along this promontory between the two gulfs, extending as far as Judea *. The 
firft country on that fide was the ancient Sarracenae t, pofleffed by the Arabs, called 
Sarraceni, who at length extended themfelves as far as the country about Elana. From 
thefe all thofe Arabs, that under Mahomet and his fucceflors, overrun thefe countries, 
had the name of Saracens among the European writers, for I could never hear of this 
name in the eaft, or in the eaftern authors. This part of Arabia Patrsea confifts of 
mountains, narrow valleys between them, and fandy plains. On the weft there is a 
fandy plain on the fea two or three leagues broad, which extends about thirty miles 
in length to thofe hills of a white ftone that are about the vale or winter torrent called 
Corondel. Thefe hills ftretch Southwards by the fea for above twenty miles, to a long 
valley two or three leagues broad, called the vale of Baharum, having on the weft to 
the fea the hills of Gah, and on the eaft the granite mountains, which take up near 
the whole breadth of this promontory. Mount Sinai being about the centre of them. 
This plain extends fourhwards beyond Tor, to the end of the promontory. Eaft of the 
mountains of Corondel, and thofe called Pharaone, ther£ is a long ridge of high moun¬ 
tains that run to the eaft, within thirty miles of Accabah, the ancient Elana, on the 
north of the eaftern gulf of the Red Sea, which does not come fo far north as the 
weftern by about a degree, as near as I could compute. Thefe mountains are called 
Jebel-Te. South of them, for about twelve miles, is a fandy defert called Rembla 
(the fand), and fouth of this begin the granite mountains, which extend to the eaft, and 
fouth to the fea. In all this country there are but three or four villages, which are 
Tor, Jebele, Gedeheieh fouth of it, fomewhere in thofe parts, and Sharme, which I had 
apprehended was to the eaft ; but I have fince reafon to think it is towards the fouth- 
eaft corner of this promontory, a day and a half from Mount Sinai, where they have 
boats, and from whence the convent is chiefly fupplied with fifli. About north-north- 
eaft of this place, as I conjecture, on the fea, and three days from the convent, they told 
me was Dahab, which feme people have thought to be Ezion-geber, becaufe of the 
name, which fignifies gold ; fo, excepting thefe, there are no other names of places,, 
but what are given to “mountains, vales, winter torrents, and fprings. 

The whole country is inhabited by Arabs, its natural inhabitants, who live under 
tents, and ftay in one place as long as they have water, and flirubs, and trees for 
their camels to feed on, and they find it otherwife convenient, for there is no tillas e 
nor grafs in all this country. All their riches confilt in camels, a few goats ailt ^ 
fometimes flieep; fo that they live in great poverty, having nothing but a fe™ dates 
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and a little goat’s milk, and bring all their corn eight or ten days journey from Cairo. 
The Arabs are in different nations or clans, each under its great flieik, and every 
encampment under its particular flieik. All round by the fea fide are the Mifenides 
and Penuafi, who are a good people. On the mountains, fouth-eaft of Suez, are the 
Aiaidi, a bad people, and have poffeflion of the water they are fupplied with at Suez. 
At Suez are the Arabs called Beni Soliman, who have alfo of their nation at 
Tor; their flieik is the moft powerful of all, and has an influence over all the reft. 
About the convent are three clans maintained by it: they are but a bad people; thofe 
who are called Elecat are the belt. Next are the Soualli, and the worft of all the 
Wecelcadifaid, which may be a people from Said, or upper Egypt; and I obferved 
among the Arabs of the convent the particular manner of mufic they have in Said, 
or upper Egypt. All thefe Arabs are united in a fort of league together; are very 
honeft among themfelves with regard to property, and if one gives them to eat, there is 
no danger of any injury from them; they are indeed liberal themfelves; and if they kill 
a flieep, they eat it all at once, though they have nothing but bread for their food the 
day after, which is an univerfal cuftom among the Arabs; and they provide of what 
they have for all that come. Any one of thefe Arabs is a protection againft all 
the reft, for they ftriCUy obferve that law with one another for their mutual ad¬ 
vantage. The Arabs about Accabah are called Album; a very bad people, and 
notorious robbers, and are at enmity with the others. Though the Arabs in thefe 
parts do not live in houfes, yet in moft places where they find it convenient to dwell, 
they build little houfes for their grain, fome of which I law forfaken, becaufe the 

water had failed. _ 

I went, in Suez, to the houfe of a Greek prieft, and the next day met with a 
Turkifh captain of a fhip, a very obliging man, who gave me feveral informations in 
relation to the navigation of the Red Sea* Before I departed, the good prieft aiked 
me my name, that they might pray in the church for my good journey, which is 
only a way they have of defiring charity. About noon on the the fir ft of April, we 
croffed over the bay to the eaft, the camels being fent round before* They had 
received an account that the Gedda fleet was coming, and this afternoon we faw 
many of them, and others the next day. 

As I obferved before, NalSah or Nabate is to the eaft; from which place they 
bring the water, and over it are the mountains called Nouebeh. Thefe names, one 
would imagine, were fome remains of the ancient name of the Arabs, called Nabatei 
that were in Arabia Petraea, infomuch that the whole country has been called from 
them Nabatsea. The mountains here go by the general name of Te, but the particular 
parts of them have diftinfl: names. . 

Three or four hours fouth of the landing place from Suez, are feveral fprmgs on 
little hillocks called EimMoufeh (the fprmgs of Mofes.) On thefe rifing grounds, 
wherever they make a hole, the water comes up. There are about four or five open 
now, though I faw the places where about a dozen fprings had .run* Fhe water 
where it rifes, brings up the fand with it, which is like a quagmire all round, and it 
is dangerous to approach too near. I could not find the bottom with a pole, and they 
wen lay that camels have been fwaliowed up in them. The waters are warm, faltilh, 
ani l believe there is fome fmali mixture of fulphur in them. One of the fprings 
notw^ft a nding affords tolerable good water., Some of them have been walled round, 

Diodorus, iii* p. 176, . lt 
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probably to keep up the water for cattle to drink, and one feemed to have had (tone 
channels made from it. There are two or three palm trees about this place. One 
would be apt to conjecture that thefe fprings have their fource in the neighbouring 
mountains. From this place a point ftretches out a great way into the Tea, being 
fouth-eaft of the (hipping, and breaks the fea when the fouth-eaft wind blows. Clyfina 
might be near oppofite to this part, which Ptolemy places twenty minutes fouth of 
Arlinoe, and probably it was between mount Attakah and mount Gewoubee. Here 
I imagine that the children of Ifrael might pafs over the Red Sea. We lay here in 
the open air, as we did every night in this journey, and were careful not to have any 
fire after it was dark, not being as yet in a fafe country, and only five in company. 

I faw about the plain much of the finall talc, and the next day many little hills lull 
of it. On the fecond we went on through the fandy defert, and came to a riling 
ground covered with little lhrubs, being the point that makes out to the weft, oppofite 
to mount Gewoubee. Here we flopped, after having travelled four or five hours, and 
I ventured to pitch my tent, to be under the fhade of it, and defended from the heat 
of the fun. And travelling near three hours more, we came to the plain at the 
beginning of Birk-el-Corondel, which is the name they give the great bay of Corondel. 
>We were alarmed by feeing two men running towards us from the eaft. The Arabs 
threw off part of their garments, laid their arms bare to fight with the fab re, and 
prepared their firelocks. They proved to be two perfons of Suez that were in thele 
parts with their camels; who notwithftatiding would probably have robbed us, if we 
had not been too ftrong for them. We came to the defert they call Shed ur, the old 
Shur, and went on an hour longer, and came to a place full of flirubs, and flaid there 
for the fake of grazing the camels. Four of the Gedda fleet were anchored near, and 
we had oppofite to us the caftle of Shedur on the hills to the eaft. On the third wc 
went on, and in an hour we came to the bed of the winter torrent, called Ouardan, 
about a quarter of a mile weft: of the road. In this torrent is the fpring of Ouardan 
(Ein-El-Ouardan) where if they dig a hole three feet deep, the water comes plentifully 
into it, probably from the fea. The water feemed rough, but not fait. There are a 
few palm trees here. The Arabs made a (hallow hole in the ground, and laid in it a 
round piece of leather, and taking the water out of the deep hole with a bowl, they 
poured it into this leather, and fo the camels drank, that were unloaded and brought 
to the fpring. We ftaid here about two hours, and going on came to a fandy plain, 
and in three hours to a hill confi fling aim oft all of talc. We paffed over it in two 
hours, and came to a vale between the hills, in which we travelled about two more, 
and afcending again, we had on the eaft Jebel-Houflan, and on the weft Jebel-le- 
Marah, where to the weft there is a fait fpring. This feems to be Mar ah, mentioned 
in the old teftament. We came to the vale, or the bed of a winter torrent, called Co¬ 
rondel, having travelled about eleven hours in all. This place is full of flirubs, and 
has many tamatifks in it. Here we ftaid all night, but found no water. The day 
had been cool and windy; and towards the evening the wind railed the duft in fuch a 
manner, that we could not fee far before us. Being now in a country where there is no 
danger, I pitched my tent whenever I pleafed; which I always found convenient in the 
middle of the day, againft the heat of the fun. 

Beyond the vale of Corondel, is a mountain on the fea called Jebel-IIamam-Pharaone 
(the Mountain of Pharaoh’s bath.) On the fide of this mountain there is a grotto by 
the fea fide, to which there are two mouths; one of them leads by a narrow, low 
paffage, to a fource of very hot water, which I believe exceeds in heat the baths of 
Abano near Padoua, As foon as one enters this pafl’age, there is heat enough to 
vol. xv. o o make 
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make any one fweat very plentifully. A little further in, it is exceffively hot ; and 
many people have died that have gone as far as the water, by a vapour that extin- 
guiihes the lights. The water runs through the rock and fandy banks, in a great 
number of little ftreams into the fea for a quarter of a mile, and it is even there ex¬ 
ceedingly hot, and fo are the ftones, which are incrufted with a white fubftance, that 
I fuppofe is of fait and fulphur* The water is fait j and having brought a bottle to 
Cairo, it was found to be impregnated with much earthy grofs fulphur, a neutral fait, 
and a fmall quantity of allum, but no proportion of vitriol*. It is of fo naufeous a 
tafte, that it could not be taken inwardly, but mu ft be ufcd by bathing. Thefe waters 
are efteemed much for barrennefs in women, and inipotency in men, and are judged 
to be good in mo ft cutaneous and nervous diford ers. They have the water poured on 
them firft without, and then in the paffage, to make them fweat more plentifully; this 
they do only once, and for forty days eat nothing but oil, honey, and bread made 
without fait, and drink only water with dates fteeped in it. 

On the fourth we came in three hours to the mountain torrent^ called Woufet* 
where there are feveral palm trees, and a fait fpring, that I thought had a chalybeat 
tafte. In three hours we came to Taldi, where there are date trees, and as they told 
me a fait fpring. In half an hour more we puffed Reifimah, fo called from a flieik 
buried there; oil whole tomb the Mahometans throw a piece of bread as they pafs by* 
out of devotion. In an hour more we came to a narrow valley called Menetfah, where 
the road to Tor goes to the fouth, and that to Mount Sinai to the eaft; but in order 
to have company, my Arab would carry me a day's journey round about, fo we went 
in a long valley to the eaft, in which we lay. On the fifth, continuing in it, we 
turned to the norths up a gentle fandy afcent, and having a hill to the fomh-weft, 
called the Houfe of Pharaoh (Bait-ELPharaone) we came to the place that was near 
the encampment of our Arabs. Here one of them, who had a difference with one 
of the company, as he was in his own country, came and brought him a flower, as a 
prefent, which being accepted of, was a fign that all was made up. From this place on 
the fixtb, I purfued ray journey, only with one Arab, going weft, and leaving the 
road to Mount Sinai in order to go to Tor, and foon came into a narrow valley, which 
is the bed of a torrent which was dry, as all the others were. The hills are very high 
on each fide, confifting of a great variety of red and grey granites, moftiy with fmall 
grains; and in fome of thefe valleys I picked up fpecimens of the mod beautiful 
granites, of which there are great variety. After we had travelled a few hours, we 
flopped, and the Arab left us and led his camels to a fpring at fome diftance, having 
been near four days without water. In the evening we paffed by an encampment of 
Arabs, who invited us to ftay all night, offering to kill a kid; but the Arab, knowing 

* Thefe observations were made on this water in Grand Cairo: 

1. Scrapings of gall being put into it, produced very little change in the colour, till it had flood a 
confiderable time, when it turned greenifh. 

2. Two ounces being mixed with a dram of fpirit of fal armoniac^ it became turbid, and there was a 
fettlement of a little dark grey powder* 

3. It hardly changed colour when mixed with fugar of violets. 

4. Two ounces mixed with of a folutfou of facch* Saturn i, it became immediately very turbid ; but 
Handing twelve hours, there was a great fediment of a dark brown colour, the water remaining white 
and troubled. 

5. Two ounces mixed with of a folution of fublimate, it turned prefen tly yellow; but after llanding 
fome time, a little woolly unduous matter fettled at bottom. 

6. Two ounces mixed with of of tartar, per deliq. it turned turbid, and of a pearl colour. 

7. Two ounces mixed with of fpirit of vitriol, it fuhered no manner of change as u> its colour or 

dean it fa. 
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we did not choofe to flop where there were any people, told them we were in hafte. 
We paffed by one place where we faw fome garments hanging on a tree, no one being 
near, and exprefling our furprife at it, the Arab faid there was no danger here, they 
were all honeft people, and if any thing was loft, the next encampment was obliged 
to make amends. We came into a plainer country, and to the road we ihould have 
come in, and after to the torrent of Pharan (Waad Pharan), the bed of which is a 
quarter of a mile broad. On the feventh we turned fouthward, and paffed over a 
hill into the plain of Baharum, about five miles wide, having only the mountains of 
Gah between us and the fea; we travelled this day thirteen fipurs. On the eighth we 
came into the valley of Tor, and in three hours to the pahn grove of Tor (Nach-EI-Tor). 
At the firft entering of it there.is a fait fpring, the water of it fpreads over the ground, 
and the fait making a cake on the furface, it looks like dry ground, which was the 
occafion of an accident to me, which is looked on as extraordinary, even among the 
Arabs, and is generally very difaftrous; for the camel going on this ground flipt and 
fell down, and I came off; it was well the ground was foft, for if a camel falls_on 
Hones he is certainly fpoiled. 

Tor is a ftnall village on the eaft fide of the Red Sea, and lies above a day’s journey 
near weft of Mount Sinai, fo that it is a day further to go by Tor than by the 
dire£t road. Near it is a ruined caftle, inhabited by the Arabs; the Greeks call this 
place Raitho ('Pai&w), which might have its name from being inhabited by fome 
of thofe people, called by Ptolemy Raitheni, towards the mountains of Arabia 
Fcelix * ; it is inhabited by Arabs, and about twenty families of the Greek church. 
The monks of Mount Sinai have a convent here, to which they have fometimes retired 
when they could not conveniently ftay at Mount Sinai; only one prieft refides in it for 
the fervice of the church. There are a feft of Mahometan Arabs here, called Selem- 
inites, as it is faid from their having a particular regard for Solomon, as they have alfo 
for Abraham ; they feem to be the ancient inhabitants of the place, for they have the 
principal rnofque to which all the others go every Friday; and thefe in their prayers 
make mention of Solomon as well as Mahomet. It is poffible they may be defendants 
of fome people in thefe countries, who in fome manner adhered to the Jewifli religion j 
or perhaps may be of the race of Jethro the father-in-law of Mofes. About a league 
north of Tor is a well of good water, and all about it are a great number of date trees 
and feveral fprings of a fait warm water, efpecially to the fouth-eaft, where the monks 
have their garden. Near it are feveral fprings, and a bath or two, which are called 
the Baths of Mofes; the Greeks as well as fome others are of opinion, that this is Elim. 
The greateft curiofides at Tor are the produftions of the Red Sea; the fheil fifti of it 
are different from thofe of the feas to the north of it; but what are molt peculiar to it, 
are the feveral ftone vegetables, the Madfeporae, a fort of coral, the fungi or mulhrooms, 
and the red pipe coral. I went to the houfe that belongs to the convent of Mount 
Sinai, where I was entertained by the prieft : I had a letter to the fteward of the con¬ 
vent, who being abfent, his fon came to me and brought me a prefent of fruit and 
fells, invited me to eat at his houfe, but excufing myfelf, he fent his provifions in 
for me. 

To the fouth of the town is a ruined caftle under an Arab governor; and three or 
four miles to the fouth there is a village called Jebelee: beyond it is the bay of Raie, 
where the fhips going to Suez often ftay when the wind is contrary. They fay the 
Red Sea here is half a day’s failing over, though I think it cannot be above ten leagues. 

* & t*iv ogfnijy ’EuSsJ/jioj©' ii ’Patfltjw*. Ptol. V. C. 17. 
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Oppofite to Tor is Jebel Garib, and fouth of that is Jebel Zeit, that is, the mountain of 
oil, which they fay has its name from a healing water there, which they think has the 
eflia of oil. I went twice into the Red Sea, fwimming over the groves, if I may fo 
call them, of coral or madrepore, which is fomewhat dangerous, and pulled feveral of 
them up. I could not obferve that they were in any part fofter at firft taking out than 
they are afterwards, but I took notice that they changed their colour in a very Ihort time ; 
foine that were veddilh to a deep yellow, and thofe that were white to a pale yellow. I 
faw none of the fungi, or tube coral growing: the latter is found at about the diftance 
of a day and a half: 1 got a finer piece of it than ever I faw, which ihews plainly how, it 

grows with a round head like a colly-flower. . 

On the ninth we purfued our journey towards Mount Sinai. Crolling o\er the 
plain to the eaft, and travelling about fix hours, we lay near the entrance into a narrow 
vaie having joined fame company that were going that way. At lor they demanded 
of me a fmall caphar, but I did not pay it, and a flieik that was in the company took 
four that were due to him on the road, and another four for Mount Sinai, becaufe his 
anceftor having aflifted a merchant, who had like to have had a dangerous fall at 
Mount Sinai, he gave him four medines, which they have demanded of every one that 
has come fince to Mount Sinai; fo dangerous a thing is it to give the Arabs money on 
any account whatfoever. We faw a hill within the reft, called Jebel Mefeka, where 
they fay there was formerly a convent. On the tenth we came to the torrent called 
Waad Hebran between the high hills of granite. I obferved feme infcnptions on the 
large rocks that lay about the valley, and after faw feveral fuch infcnptions at Mount 
Sinai ■ there are manv palm trees in this vale. We came to the fountain Iiebran, which 
is a little running dream; and to fuch another half a mile further. We paffed through 
the country called Diar Frangi (the country of the Franks), becaufe they fay formerly 
the Franks ufed to come there. We had on the left Jebel Mofinewm, that is, the hill 
where Mofes flept; we had left the convent of Pharan to the north, and going on, we lay 
out of the road in a little valley; for they feemed to think there was fome danger here, 
probably being near the Arabs of Mount Sinai. On the eleventh after travelling 
fome time, we turned to the fouth-eaft, and went up a narrow vale called Negeb-FIouah, 
which has a gentle afcent, and water and palm trees m it, there being the bed of a 
winter torrent to the left. We here paffed over a fquare fpot encompaffed with loofe 
flones; where it is faid they firft defigned the convent, but they pretend that the 
architect by fome miracle was led to build it where it ftands* We went on and arnved 
at the Greek convent of St. Catharine’s, commonly called the convent of Mount Sinai, 
bein<r on the foot of Mount Sinai, at the north-eaft fide of it. I was drawn up in a 
machine, by a windlafs, about thirty feet high, and conveyed through a window into 
the convent. The archbilhop of Mount Sinai was not here, but his deputy and the 
chief of the convent received me at the window, and alked if I would go firft to my 
room, or to the church; 1 went to the latter, where they fung a hymn, and 
conduced me to the flirine in which the body of St. Catharine was depofited, 
and then (hewed me the way to the apartments they have allotted for ftrangers. 

CHAP. III. — Of Mount Sinai , and the Places about it. 

MOUNT Sinai in general, is called by the Arabs Jebel Mofes (the mountain 
of Mofes). It is one hill with two fummits: the Greeks divide the mountain into (our 
parts. Half wav up the mountain is a little plain. Between the two fumnnts 0 
north of it, is what they call Mount Horeb. To the fouth is the height called 
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Mount Sinai. Mount Serich Is a long narrow hill to the weft of Horeb. Eaft of the 
great convent, and at the eaft end of the narrow vale, which is north of Mount Horeb, 
is a round hill which the Greeks call the Mount of Mofes. It joins to Mount 
Sinai on the fouth, and to Mount Epifteme on the north- But the mountain is more 
commonly divided into Sinai properly fo called, and Horeb. I fliall fpeak of the 
feveral parts of Mount Sinai in general, as they are diftinguifiied by the Greeks. The 
convent of Mount Sinai is fi mated on the north foot of Mount Horeb, and weft 
of the Mount of Mofes; for fo I chufe to exprefs myfelf, though the valley 
runs from the fouth-weft to the fouth-eaft. At a well in the convent, called 
the Well of Mofes, they fay, Mofes met the daughters of Jethro j that on the 
Mount of Mofes he was feeding the flock of Jethro his father-in-law; and that 
in the fpot where now is the chapel of the Hojy Bufh, adjoining to the eaft end of the 
great church of the convent, grew" that tree which appeared to Mofes as if it burnt and 
was not confumed, and out of which God fpake to him. In a garden near, the fathers 
have planted a bramble, fuch as are common in Europe, and Jay it was fuch a 
bu/h in which this miracle was wrought y though fuch brambles do not grow in thefe 
parts; but they tell you that formerly they did. To the weft and lbuth of Mount 
Sinai, and that part of it called Mount Serich, is a narrow vale, called the vale of Jab, 
that is, the vale of God, The vale to the weft is certainly the vale of Rephidim, where 
the llraelites encamped when they came out of the deferts of Sin. Here they fhew the 
rock which, they fay, Mofes (truck, and the waters flowed out, when God told him 
he would ftand before him upon the rock in Horeb, which was after called Maflah and 
Meribah \ it is on the foot of Mount Serich, and is a red granite ftone, fifteen feet long, 
ten wide, and about twelve feet high. On both Tides of it, towards the fouth end, and 
at top, the ftone, for about the breadth of eight inches, is difcoloured, as by the running 
of water y and all down this part on both fides and at top are a fort of openings 
or mouths, fome of which refemble the lion's mouth that is fometiines cut in ftone 
fpouts, but appear not to be the work of a tool. There are about twelve on each fide, 
and within every one is an horizontal crack, and in fome alfo a crack down perpen¬ 
dicularly. There is alfo a crack from one of the mouths next to the hill, that extends 
two or three feet to the north, and all round the fouth end. The Arabs call this the 
ftone of Mofes; and they put herbs into thefe mouths, and give them their camels, as a 
fovereign remedy, as they think, in all diforders. It was in this valley that Ifrael fought 
with Ainalek y and at the fouth*weft end of it, at the foot of Mount Sinai, is the convent 
of the forty martyrs, where the fathers have only a fervant who takes care of the 
large garden. Here are the only fruit trees in all thefe parts, which they have of 
almoft all forts. From that they afeead very high to the fouth-weft, up to the mountain 
of St. Catharine's, and on the fummit of it, pretend to fhew the print in the rock where 
the body of that faint lay y who being tied to a wheel at Alexandria, under the Emperor 
Maxenrius, in order to be put to death,, it is faid the wheel fnapped in pieces; and being 
afterwards beheaded, her body (according to her prayer, that it Jliould not come 
into the hands of infidels), they fay, was carried by angels to the top of this mountain, 
and was brought to the convent by the monks, foon after it was finifhed. About a 
third of the way up is the fpring of partridges, which the Galoyers fay was difeovered 
by partridges, who flew after the body ; when the monks refting there, who brought it „ 
down, and fufiering with thirft, the birds all went to this fpring, by which means, as 
they fay, they found the water. This mountain is much higher than any other 
in thefe parts; and when one is at the top of it. Mount Sinai north-eaft of it appears 
but low. From the top of this high mountain I faw both the arms of the Red Sea, and 
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on the eaft fide, a part of the fea fouth of this promontory ; and on the other fide into 
Arabia Felix. This hill is a fort of a fpeckled Hone or marble, which may be 
reckoned ambng the granite kind ; many parts of which are dendrite Hones marked 
with beautiful figures of trees; as are alfo fome of the red granite Hones of Mount Sinai, 
but are inferior to thefe in beauty. 

The vale of Jah does not extend the whole length of Mount Sinai and Horeb 
to the north, but opens into a plain near a league over every way, which is called the 
vale of Melgah. This alfo to the north opens into the vale of Raha, which is to the 
weft of the vale of the convent that is between Mount Horeb and Mount Epifteme. 
Oppofite to the vale of Melgah to the north is the vale of Iheik Salem; it is to the weft 
of Mount Epifteme, of which I fiiail have occafion to make mention. Thefe two vales 
of Melgah and Raha, I take to be the defert of Sinai, into which the children of Ifrael 
moved, before Mofes was called up into the mount ; and they remained here about two 
years. It is to be obferved that the fummit of Mount Sinai, where God gave the law, 
is not to be feen from either of them, and from very few places; not from any tbat I 
could obferve to the north or north-weft, being hid by Mount Horeb. In the plain of 
Melgah is a well dug through the rock ; and weft of the vale of Raha there is a 
narrow paflage to the eaft, between the mountains; and fueh another well is dug at the 
entrance of it, which is called Beer Aboufely. In this paflage there is water and palm 
trees ; and it is probable the encampment of the children of Ifrael extended this way, 
which might be a part of the defert of Sinai. From the fouth-eaft corner of this vale 
there is a gentle afcent, between Mount Serich and Mount Horeb, which leads up to 
Mount Horeb, paffes by the chapels of St. Panteleemon and St. John Baptift, between the 
fummits of Mount Horeb, and fo goes into the little plain between Mount Horeb 
and Mount Sinai. This is called the road of Serich ; and, according to a tradition they 
have, it is very probable that Mofes went up to Mount Sinai this way, being the eafieft 
afcent of the three ways up to the mountain, and neareft to the fuppofed defert of 
Sinai. Coming out from this road, into the vale of Rahah, about a furlong to the 
weft, is the fpot where they fay Aaron eaft the head of the calf; for there being a hole 
in the rock loinewhat in the fhape of a head, they will have it that the head of the calf 
was call there, which the Ifraelites worClipped; for they fpeak of the head of this 
animal as the objeft of their adoration. Near it is an advanced rock, which feems to 
be formed naturally into fteps. They fay the idol was placed on it; and certainly a 
fitter place could not be chofen to expofe fuch an idol on, as it is feen from all the 
neighbouring vallies. On the north fide of the vale of Melgah, is a fort of a narrow 
bed of a winter torrent which the Greeks call Dathan and Abiram, and fay thofe finners 
were there fwallowed up by the earth; but when this happened, they had left the 
defert of Sinai: and the lall place mentioned before this account is Ha zeroth, in the 
defert of Paran. 

It is conje&ured by fome that the derivation of the name of Mount Sinai, is from 
(it]D) in the Hebrew, which fignifies a buJh, on account of the dendrite (tones of 
this mountain, which are full of the figures of trees or fhrubs; or, it might have its 
name from fome part of it abounding in fuch fhrubs. Sine, alfo in the Perfian lan¬ 
guage, fignifies a breaft; fo that probably it has its name from the Hebrew, or from 
the other eaftern word, as Mount Sinai and Mount Catharine are the higheft hills in 
all thefe parts, and poflibly might be likened to the breafts of the human body. It is 
alfo in the eaftern writers often called Thor, by way of eminence, which fignifies a 
mountain ; and fomedmes it is called Thour Sinai, though fome eaftern writers pretend 
that both the mountains and the town had their name from a fon of Ilhmael. 
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The moft ufual way up to Mount Sinai, is that which is called the way of the fteps, 
which begins at the convent on the north fide of Mount Horeb, the Heps are narrow, 
of the rough red granite of the mountain; in the different parts of which there is a great 
variety of granites, fome being of the grey kind. Afcending, one paffes by a fine 
fpring, and after a chapel of St. Mary, concerning which they have fome hiftories. 
Further is a narrow gateway at a pals up the mountain, and beyond that a fecond. 
It is faid that all Chriftians ufed to receive the facrament on the top of Mount Sinai, 
and delivered a certificate to the keeper of the firft gate, that they had confeffed at the 
convent below; and receiving another paper there, delivered it at the fecond gate, 
which is juft at the entrance into the little plain fpot between Horeb and Sinai, where 
there is a well and a pool of water to the fouth. To the weft is the road called the road 
of God (Derb le jah), which has its name from the vale it leads down to, in wnich is 
the convent of the forty martyrs. To the north-weft is the road before-mentioned, 
which Mofes is thought to have ufed, called Derb Serich; it paffes between the little 
fummits of Mount Horeb, which hill abounds in fmall Ihrubs and aromatic herbs, 
where they feed their cattle. There are alfo among them feveral white thorn trees, 
which I had not feen any where in the eaft, except about Antioch ; and if the monks 
had not determined it to a bramble, one would rather imagine this was the tree which 
is called a bu(h, and alfo that this was the fpot, being a retired place and proper for 
pafturage, whereas the other has no herbage about it; but it is certain that in Juftinian’s 
time, when the convent was founded, the tradition was of the place of the convent, 
though 1 don’t find that they had this tradition in the Emprefs Helena’s time, who 
built a tower within the fite of the prefent convent, when fhe came to this place from 
Jerufalem, and made thofe fteps up to Mount Sinai, of which there are Hill fome re¬ 
mains ; though fome fay that fhe founded the chapel of the holy bufh. 

About Mount Horeb there are four chapels: St. John Baptift, the holy girdle of 
the Virgin Mary, St. Fanteliemon, and St. Anne. On a height over St. Panteleimon, 
there is a long cell cut out .of the rock where they fay two brothers, the fons of fome 
King, lived as hermits. And near St. John’s chapel is a building with three cells in it, 
which belonged to a hermit of the name of Gregory. Returning to the plain, to 
the fouth-weft of it is a cell under a rock where St. Stephen a hermit lived. At the 
very firft afcent up to Mount Sinai, from the vale of Elias, are two chapels adjoining 
to one another, dedicated to Elias and Eliflia, and on the north fide of them is a ehapel 
now ruined, dedicated to St. Marina. Within the chapel of Elias there is a little grott, 
where they fay that prophet dwelt when he fled to this place: and now the Arabs call 
the way to Jerufalem Derb Helele, which they told me fignified the road of F.lias. 
Going up that fteep afcent to Mount Sinai, fouthward, is the print or fhape of a camel’s 
foot, for which the Mahometans have a great veneration, and they fay it is the print of 
the foot of Mahomet’s camel; for they have a ftory that he and his camel were taken 
by Gabriel up into heaven, that another foot was in Cairo, the third in Mecca, and the 
fourth in Damafcus ; and though fuch a camel muft have been of an extraordinary 
fize, yet the figure of this foot is not bigger than ordinary. A little higher is a great 
ftone hanging out from the rock, and they have fome ftory that Elias was there forbid 
to go further, as to afcend higher was permitted only to Mofes. At length we arrived 
at the top of this mountain which is but fmall. It confifls of two little fummits ; one at 
the landing-place, the other a little to the fouth ; 011 the latter is a fmall mofque under 
a rock, at the fouth-ealt corner of it is a liule grott, which is likewife a fort of a mofque 
in the poffefiion of the Mahometans. Here they fay Mofes fafted forty days ; and there 
is an imperfect Greek infcription on the ftone, which feems to be older than the begin¬ 
ning, 
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ning of the Mahometan religion; it is the tenth infcription in the fifty-fifth plate. On 
the other fummit of the mountain, is the Greek church of our Saviour, and north of it 
a fmaller belonging to the Latins. According to the tradition they have in the country, 
Mofes received the law on the fpot where thefe churches are. To the north of thefe 
churches, and adjoining to the church of the Latins, is a great rock about nine feet 
fquare, which is almoft as high as the top of the church. It is fomewhat difficult to 
get to the top of it, being the very higheft point of the mountain. Under the weft 
fide of this rock is a cavity, in which any one may conveniently lie; and from it there 
is a crack in the rock to the eaft, through which one may fee the light. This is faid to 
be the place from whence Mofes faw the back parts of the Lord, when he told him 
« that he would put him into a clift of the rock.” Exodus xxxiii. 22. The common 
people fay the rock inclined forward, that Mofes might not fee, and that lifting him- 
felf up to lopk, he left the impreffion of his back in the top of the cell. The Maho¬ 
metans have a great veneration for this place, and it is faid often facrifice at it; and I 
few the entrails of beafts near their mofque. In the top of the mountain is a ciftern 
that was made above the ground, as may be fuppofed to hold the rain water, and an 
arched building, which might alfo be a ciftern. They fey there were three thoufend 
fteps from the convent to the top of the hill; five hundred of which to the fpring, one 
thoufend more to St. Mary’s chapel, five hundred to St. Elias’s chapel, and thence a 
thoufend to the top. Eaft of the mountain, at the foot of it, is a little valley which is 
weft of the great valley, there being a rifing ground between them. This is called the 
valley of Seer, and is the only place that retains any thing of the name of Mount Seer, 
which the Ifraelites are faid to have compafled in their travels about the wildernefs, 
which might be a general name for many mountains. The north part of Mount Sinai 
is of red granite for above half way up, all the reft being a granite of a yellowi/h 
ground, with fmall black grains in it, and the mountain at a diftance appears of two 
colours. 

Mount Epifteme, is fo called from a woman of that name, who lived on it with 
her hulband Galaktion, and afterwards a nunnery was founded there, the ruins of 
which are ftill to be feen. At the fouth-weft corner of this mountain, at the entrance 
both into the valley of Sheik Salem, and into that of the convent from the valley of 
Rahah, there is a little hill called by the Arabs Araone, and by the Greeks the taber¬ 
nacle of the teftimony, (*' T a ^1 uj/b,) where they fay Aaron was confecrated, 
and where he fir ft offered up folemn prayers to God ; fo that if there is any regard to 
be had to this tradition, it is probable that on this very hill was placed the tabernacle of 
the teftimony of the congregation, which Mofes was ordered to place without the camp 
afar oft'. 

In one of the roads from the convent to Suez, there is exactly fuch another ftone 
as the rock of Mafia and Meribah in Rephidim, with the feme fort of openings all 
down, and the figns where the water ran. I was defirous to pafs by it in my return, 
but unfortunately was led another way. I a iked the Arabs about it, who told me it 
was likewife called the ftone of Mofes, and that they judged it had the fame virtues as 
the other. The fir ft account I had of it, I can very much depend upon, being from a ma- 
nufeript journal, writ by the prefent prefetto of Egypt from the Progaganda Fide, who 
went this journey with an Engliih gentleman now in London. The way to it is by the 
valley of Sheik Salem, being about fixteen miles from the convent to the north-weft. 
The reafon why I am fo particular is, becaufe it is faid that this muft be the rock Me¬ 
ribah, in the wildernefs of Zin, or Kadefh, which Mofes fmote twice, and the water 
came out abundantly, being after they returned into thefe parts from Eziongeber; 
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though the father took no notice of this particular, but only relates what he obferved. 
About four hours from the convent, in this road, is a ftone the Arabs pay a great 
refpeft to, having a tradition that Mahomet fat on it when he came to this convent. 

1 could find no tradition amongft the monks that Mahomet was bom here, or was a 
fervant to the convent, as feme have faid, but found in a hi/lory of the convent, that he 
was born in the deierts of Kinfi, in Arabia Felix; and that when he came to the con- 
vent, he was honourably entertained by them, and granted that patent of their privi¬ 
leges in particular, and of Chriftians in general, which was in their hands to the tune 
of Sultan Selim, who efteeming it too precious a treafure to be in their pofleflion, took 
it from them, and granted them one under his own hand in tile fame terms. They 
have great privileges granted in this patent; but the conditions proved to be hard, to 
give food to all comers. A copy of it may be feen in the laft chapter, tranflated from 
the modern Greek. The famous Sinaic infcription, mentioned by Kircher, is on a fmall 
ftone about half a mile to the weft of the convent, at the foot of Mount Horeb. Some 
have faid that Jeremiah hid under it the veffels of the temple; but the place where he 
depofited them was at Mount Nebo. Others, with lefs appearance of truth, fay that 
Mofes and Aaron are buried under it. It is faid the Arabs have fometimes feen a light 
about it, and imagining the ftone to have a virtue in it, have broken off pieces from it, 
as a remedy taken as a powder, when they are not well, and fo the infcription is almoft 
entirely defaced- However, I faw enough of it to be affured that it is the fame 
infcription that is in Kircher, of which I had a copy by me, which he fays was com¬ 
pared by two or three perfons*. There are on many of the rocks, both near 
thefe mountains and in the road, a great number of infcriptions in an ancient cha¬ 
racter ; many of them I copied, and obferved that molt of them were not cut but 
ftained, making the granite of a lighter colour, and where the ftone had ^ fcaled, I 
could fee the ftain had funk into the ftone. I obferved one particularly that is a black 
ftone both within and without, and the infcription is white. 

There are other convents and chapels about the mountains, befides thofe I have 
mentioned ; as at the north end of the olive garden of the forty martyrs, is the chapel 
and cell of St. Onuphrius, the latter being under a rock. On the fouth fide of the 
valley of Melgah is the convent of the apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul, where the 
monaftery keeps a fervant. On the eaft fide of it is the ruined convent of St. Mary 
of David. Oppofite to this, over the hills to the weft, is the valley of Teleh, a 
pleafant retired place, where there is much water, and feveral gardens. Here is the 
fmall convent of St.Cofinas and Damianus, in which there is a fervant. To the north 
there is a ruined building, called by the fathers the prifon of St. John Climax, from a 
cell of that hermit under a rock that is beyond it. This prifon was a fort of a con¬ 
vent, to which they fometimes fent their monks to do penance; and under it is a 
finall grott in the rock. They were at firft hermits here, and it is faid that the her¬ 
mits of this place and of St. Saba (the convent I fuppofe near Jerufalem) petitioned the 
Emperor Juftinian to build them a convent, which he accordingly did. 

The Emprefs Helena feenis to have laid the firft foundation of the great convent, 
in a tower (he built, probably for her own convenience, when (lie came here, as well 
as for the monks; it is in the heart of the convent, where the archbilhop’s lodgings 
now are ; it is ftill called St. Helen’s tower, and has in it three chapels. This convent 

* The Greeks call this infcription 0 i 5 yfafijualcc, (the words of God engraved.) This infcription 

may be feen in Kircher’* Proilromus Copticus, 
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is built on a defcent, but the defign feeined to have been to raife the lower part by a 
great number of arches* many of which remain* and to have built the firll floor on a 
level* and railed two more on it ; for the walls round have three tiers of windows or 
holes: there is nothing of ancient building but thefe walls and arches* and the church, 
which are well built, of large hewn ft one of a coarfe red granite. The walls are fix 
feet thick, fomepart of them are ruined, efpecially almoft all the fouth fide, which is 
rebuilt of rough ftone. There is a walk all round, on the top of the walls ; the old 
gate now built up is on the weft fide ; there is fome fign of a Greek iafcription over it, 
but fuch as 1 believe would not be legible, if any one could come near it. They enter 
from the garden by a fmall door, the great door never being opened but when the 
archbifhop firft comes to the convent. Before it there is a court walled round,^ with 
the entrance built up, to keep the Arabs from it, left they fhould force their way in ; 
fo that all the people are drawn up to a window about forty feet high. The convent is 
very irregular and ill built, of unburnt brick : the walls having Iitde-fquare towers at 
each corner, and in the middle of each fide- The whole is two hundred and fifty-five 
feet long, from eaft to weft, and about one hundred and fifty-five feet broad from north 
to fouth* They have their mills, bakehoufes, and all offices that are neceffary for 
people who mu £1 have every thing within themfelves* The great church of the tranf- 
figuration is on the lowefl ground of the convent, towards the north-eaft comer; it 
confifts of a nave, an ifle on each fide built lower, and three chapels on the outfide, 
built ftill lower than the ifles ; the roof of it is of cyprefs, covered with lead, and feems 
to be as old as the time of Juftinian ; for on the beams are fome infer!ptions to the 
honour of Juftinian and his Emprefs Theodora, whofe pictures are like wife in Mofaic, 
over the arch of the femicircle of the high altar* There are two rows of columns in 
the church, which I discovered to be of the coarfe granite; for they are plaiftered 
over; the capitals are ail different, though doubdefs made for the church ; fome of 
them are bad imitations of the Corinthian order. The eaft femicircle has round it 
three degrees of feats like fteps, and in the middle the archiepifcopal chair; they fay, 
by fome miracle they were formerly forbid fitting in it, fo now they put the tabernacle 
on it, in which are preferved the holy myfteries* The church was very beautifully 
paved; but being deflroyed by fome Turks, who thought to find treafures, it was as 
beautifully repaired in the laft century, under the Archbifhop Athanafms ; and there 
is in it a great variety of beautiful and coftly marbles, brought from Damafcus* 
There is an inclofed portico before the church, and a tower feems to have been 
defigned at each end, over the chapels at the corner- This church is probably a very 
perfeft model of an ancient Greek church. On the partition between the high altar 
and the church is a marble cheft adorned with reliefs of foliages, in which are preferved 
the relicks of St. Catharine- Among them is the fkull which probably is imperfect, 
becaufe it is not taken out, and the left hand very perfeft, having on the fingers feveral 
rings ; and is adorned with pearls. The Greeks fay the whole body is in it, which 
may be much doubted. Adjoining to the eaft end of the church is the chapel of the 
holy bufh, which, they fay, grew where there now lies a white marble ftone under the 
altar, which they kifs with great devotion ; no one entering into the chapel without putting 
off their fiioes. To the north of this is a chapel, and there is another on the fouth fide 
of it; the latter is called the chapel of the holy fathers; and it appears by a Greek 
infeription, that twelve martyrs are there buried, who are fuppofed to be of the number 
of the forty thoufand martyrs. About the convent are fixteen other chapels; one of 
which is in the garden, adjoining to the dormitory of the archbifhop and monks, who 
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are laid in a houfe built above ground, without being inhumed; and the archbifhops 

only have the honour of coffins. , 

They have two wells in the convent, one is called the well of Moles, the water ot 
which is cold, and ufed in fummer, the other, the well _of the holy bulb, which is 
not fo cold, this they drink in the winter. All their fprings and wells depend much on 
the rain: and in the valleys, between the fummits of Mount Horeb, they have built 
walls to keep the water from running off, that it may link down and fupply their 
wells; notwithftanding this they want water for moft of their gardens, by reafon 
that the rains of late years have not been plentiful j and many of their trees die on 

that account. , ,. 

The patriarchs of Conftantinople when depofed, have often been banilheci to this 
convent!. If I do not miftake, Athanafius was of this monaftery ; and I was informed 
that Sergius was a monk here, who was an accomplice with Mahomet; and I fuppofe 
is the fame perfon that affifted him in completing the Alcoran, and the fyftem of the 
Mahometan religion. 

The convent is exempt from all jurifdi&ion, and is governed by a bnhop, who has 
the title and honours of an archbifhop ; he is elefted from their own body, by the 
monks of this convent, and the convent at Cairo, and goes to Jerusalem to be confe- 
crated by the patriarch. Under him there is a fuperior that fuperintends under the 
archbithop when he is prefent, and governs in his abfence; but does very little without 
confulting in a meeting that is compofetl of feven or eight either of the oldeft 
men, of greateft judgment, or of thole who have done molt fervice to the convent, 
whether priefts or lay-brothers, no office or feniority entitling any one to be a mem¬ 
ber of it *. 

In Cairo they are governed by an archimandrite, which is the title of thofe who are 
fet over the monks that are abfent from the principal convent, and are in any city; 
and he, in the abfence of the archbifhop beyond the fea, is the perfon that governs the 
whole affairs of the convent. About two hundred years ago, having been diffatisfied 
with their laft archbifhop, they chofe a fuperior under the title of goumonos, which 
is the name they give to fuperiors of convents, and they remained under this govern¬ 
ment for eighteen years. The members of the convent are priefts, deacons, or lay- 
brothers ; the latter are employed in fuperintending, or ferving about all domeftic 
affairs. Their manner of living is very rigid, and kept more ftriftly to than in apy 
other convent; they never eat fleffi, and in lent, nothing that is the produce of ilefh, 
as cheefe or the like; and they are permitted to eat oil and ffiell-fifli only on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and feaft days, in lent; no Greek being allowed to eat any other fifh during 
that feafon : and any one may conclude how coarfely they fare, when I hardly faw any 
other diffies there than rice ill dreffed with oil, vinegar, and onions, and fometimes 
with onions and dried fifh, the fame fort of fifh dreffed in a foup, dried horfe beans 
foddea in water, fallad, and cheefe. They have two fevere faffs, which as many as can 
obferve; they eat nothing from Thurfday evening to Saturday in the afternoon, on 
Eaffer eve ; and from Sunday evening to Afh-Wednefday in the afternoon. 

The fervice of the Greek church here is performed with much greater decency than 
ever I faw it in any other place, and, it is probable, moll agreeable to the ancient 

* The fuperior of the convent they call A.WS-. The fuperior they chofe in the place of an archbilhop 
was called 'Hya/in©-, the common title of thofe who prefidc over convents. The priefts they call 
'Itjejuinavw. The deacons Aia'acrai. The lay brothers which according to they pronunciation 

pf y, is Caioyeroi. Their meeting or chapter they call ii 
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cuftoms of the Greek church ; for though the convent, as they fay, has been twice 
rifled, and the monks obliged to fly, yet they foon returned again, fo that there has 
been a conftant fucceflion ; and fome years pail they retired to Tor, not being able to 
fupport the Arabs. They ought certainly to perform their offices well, for it is their 
whole employment. The offices are very long, but they Ihorten them by faying them- 
very fall, which one may conclude from their often faying Kyrie Eleyfon forty times 
without drawing breath. Their offices take up great part of their time. In lent they 
rife at midnight, and perform certain devotions, celebrating the facrament only four 
times a week, from nine to eleven, when they dine. At other times they do not rife 
at midnight, but begin to celebrate before day. They have fervice at four in the 
afternoon, and when it is over, they fup and go early to repofe. Juftinian fent them 
a hundred vaffals from the Red Sea, and as many more from Egypt, to ferve the con¬ 
vent ; they were formerly much increafed, but they deftroyed one another in fome 
contentions they had, fo that about the convent there are not forty families: there 
are of them at Tor and other parts, the Arabs not defiring they fhould be all together 
left they fhould be too hard for them : thefe the convent fupplies with bread. One is 
always within the convent, to take care of the large mofque, the Mahometans would 
have near their great church, and they have one or two more within their walls for 
fome fervices. Thefe vaffals take care of their gardens, and do other affairs for them as 
they have occafion. 

When pilgrims arrive at the convent, a caloyer or lay-brother is appointed to attend 
on them, to prepare their proviflons in a place apart, which is ferved in their chamber. 
They are Ihewn all the chapels and offices of the convent, the library, where there are 
a few manufcripts, but I faw none that were rare. They have many Greek books of 
the firfl printing. The pilgrims commonly attend the fervice of the church twice a 
day, and on fome certain days they dine in the refectory with the monks; and foon 
after they arrive, being conduced from the church to the refectory, they perform the 
ceremony of wafhing the feet, as they do at Jerufalem. If the pilgrim is in orders, 
a prieft perforins that ceremony j I had that honour done me by the fuperior. One 
of the monks, after this ceremony is over, holds a bafin and urn to wafhthe hands, and 
then fprinkles the pilgrims with rofe water; if it is a lay perl'on, one of the lay monks 
performs thefe ceremonies, the whole fociety fitting in the hall, and chanting hymns. 
I hey fit at the table half a quarter of an hour before they rife up to fay grace ; one of 
them reads at a delk all the time of dinner, and a father regulates by a bell the por¬ 
tions he is to read. On the archbilhop’s table, at the upper end, was a covered plate 
with bread in it, and on each fide two fmall filver cups of water; one of the priefts 
carried the plate round, all prefent taking a piece of bread. In like manner the cups 
were carried round, which are filled with wine when they have plenty ; every one 
drinks a little out of them. After this they went and fat on each fide of a paffage, at 
the upper end of which is the archbifhop's chair. Here they remain fome time and 
difcourfe; every one taking a plate of wheat or peafe out of balkets that are placed 
there, and picking them clean; probably with an intention to infinuate, that even 
their diverfions ought to be attended with fome ufeful actions. We went to the arch- 
hilltop s apartments, where coffee and other refrefhments were ferved, and the book 
of benefaftors was fhewn; it being cuftomary to give foinething after this ceremony is 
performed. 

On Palm Sunday they expofed the relifts, and about noon I fet out with a caloyer 
to go up the mountain. Being let down by the window, we afcended up to the plain 
of St. Elias, that divides the fummits of the two mountains. We vifited all the parts 

of 
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of Horeb, and went up to the top of Mount Sinai, and came down again to the plain 
of St. Elias, and Jay there in the chapel of that Saint. The next day we went along 
the valley, between the two hills to the v/eil, and defcended the fteep hill to the 
convent > f the martyrs. We after begun to afcend the mountain of Sr. Catharine, which 
was a fatigue that lafted four hours. From the top I had a fine view all round, and 
defcended to the convent of the martyrs, where we repofed that night, after a day 
of great labour. The next day we went along the valley of Rephidim, and came to 
the convent of the apoftles, in the valley of Melgah, and from it went over the hilt 
to the weft. We came to the convent of St. Cofmas and Damianus in a valley, where 
we faw all the remains of convents and hermitages. The next morning we returned 
into the plain, and faw feverat things in the way to the convent; and I went to Jebet 
Moufeh, to the fourh-eaft of it, which is of grey granite; and was drawn up again into 
the convent. O11 Good Friday the relifls were again expofed. The next day I rofe 
after midnight to fee the ceremonies of the church, and fet out again to go a fecond 
time up Mount Sinai, which at firft they made fome difficulties of, being contrary to 
their ufual cuftoms ; but I had a defire to go up another way, by which they fay Mofes 
ufed to afcend the mountain; it is called Derb Seritch ; fo I went to the top of Mount 
Sinai a fecond time. 

On Eafter Sunday I rofe foon after midnight to fee their ceremonies. All being over 
about day-break, we went to the archbilhop’s apartments, where they broke their 
fevere fall, by eating eggs boiled hard, and cheefe; and coffee was ferved round. 
The monks feemed extremely pleafed that their Lent was over, were very chearful, fung 
hymns in their chambers, and went to repofe. We all dined together in the refectory 
about ten in the morning; and coffee being ferved in the paffage, I was invited to the 
fuperior’s room, and from thence we all went to pafs fome time in the garden. They 
had a/ked me if I would perform our fervice on Eafter-day in a chapel that is allotted 
for that purpofe; there being one for the Roman Catholics, and, if I miftake not, 
another for all other profeffions. 

As to the natural hiftory of this country, there is little to be added fo what l have 
already remarked. I faw few trees, except the acacia, which the Arabs here call 
cyale, and I believe is the fame that is called fount in Egypt; it is certain that they collect 
the gum acacia from it. Some parts of the defert abound in fmall flirubs. There are 
very few birds in this country, where there is fo little food for them. I obferved fome 
flocks of large ftorks with black wings, which were probably changing their climate and 
going to the north again ft the fummer.. Of wild beafts, they have only a few tygers, or 
leopards, being a fmall fpoited fort they call gatto-pardali, fome antelopes, hares, 
wolves, and ahenas. 

CHAP. IV. — Of the Journey of the Children of IfraeL 

TO the account of Mount Sinai, and that part of Arabia, I ffiall add fomething con¬ 
cerning the journey of the children of Ifrael out of the land of Egypt. 

r l here are four roads from Cairo to the north part of the Red Sea; one called Herb 
Ejenef is the fartheft to the north, and continues a confiderable way along the plain to 
the north, or norih-norih-eaft, then 1 afcending between fmall hills, it paffes by the 
mountains called Hauhebi, and defcends, as I was informed, from the north to 
Adji route, which is to the north-north-weft of the Red Sea ; though I have fome reafon 
to doubt, if it does not come into the common road to the weft of Adjeroute, in the 
narrow pafs about Hamatibihara, where I was Ihewn a road coming in eaft of the 
5 road 
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road of the Hadjees or pilgrims. The fecond road, called Derb Hadjar, afcends up 
the hills to the fouth from thofe burial places near Cairo, calledKeid Bey ; goes on eall 
of thefe as on a fort of a plain, having in many parts little hills on each fide, and a 
range of hills at fome diftanceto the fouth, and at length going in between the hills, 
a little beyond a valley, called Tearo Said, pafles a very narrow defilee, called Hara- 
minteleh, and then coming into a fort of open plain, having Mount Attakah on the 
fouth, it leads to Adjeroute. At Tearo Said, a third road Derb-el-Hadjee (the way 
of the pilgrims) comes into the laft, having gone north to the Birke or lake, eight 
miles from Cairo ; from which place it afcends the low hills to the eaft, and continues 
on them. The moft fouthern road is Derb Toueric, being fouth of thofe hills on which 
are the two lalt roads, and as I fuppofe, pafles between the two ridges of mountains 
Attakah and Gewoubee, which are the two hills on the weft of the Red Sea, next to 
Suez, and pafles over the fouth part of Mount Attakah, and fo by the fea fhore leads 
to Suez, or dire&ly to Adjeroute. It is moft probable that the Ifraelites went by the 
firft road Derb Ejenif, becaufe it comes out from the mountains neareft to the wildernefs 
of Etham or Shur, which appear to be the fame from Exodus xv. 22. and Num¬ 
bers xxxiii. 8. The firft born were flam the night of the fourteenth of the month Abib, 
that is, the night before the day of the fourteenth, and they were thruft out the morn¬ 
ing of the fourteenth ; and the people of Ifrael being probably gathered together to go 
away (according to Pharoah’s promife) on the eaft of the Nile, oppofite to Memphis, 
that day they might go north, leaving the land of Ramefas j for I rather fuppofe it to 
be a country than any particular town, and it feems to be the country about Heliopolis, 
now called Matarea. And they came to Succoth, which might be about a village 
called Chanke, about five hours or ten miles north of Cairo, and near this place there 
is water of the canal, with which they might provide themfelves. We may fuppofe 
they fet out the night after the fifteenth; they then encamped in Etham, in the edge 
of the wildernefs, that is in the edge of the wildernefs of Etham ; or it might be at a 
winter torrent called Etham, which might give name to the wildernefs, and be at the 
edge of it. This mall have been about the north of the Red Sea, and probably 
inclining to the north-eaft of it. They were ordered to remove from Etham, and to 
turn again unto Pihahiroth, oppofite to Baalzephon, Exodus xiv. 2. before it, before 
Migdol, Numbers xxxiii. 7. between Migdol and the fea, before Baalzephon by the 
fea. Exodus xiv. 2. and the Egyptians overtook them encamping by the fea, befide 
Pihahiroth, Exodus xiv, 9. They turned again to Pihahiroth, a place they had been 
at before, probably the old Cleopatris, fomething nearer the defcent from the moun¬ 
tains. Befide, or on the fide of this place they were encamping, it may be a little to 
the fouth-fouth-weft, over againft Baalzephon, which might be Arfinoe, and be fo 
called from fome extraordinary worlhip in it of the fun or Baal. They were encamp¬ 
ing by the fea, probably to the weft of it, before Migdol, and between it and the 
fea. Migdol might be the ancient Heroopolis, which I fuppofe to have been where 
Adjeroute is j fo that the Egyptians coming down the hill, in the road called Derb 
Ejenef, and feeing that they could fhut up any retreat both to the north and weft. 
Pharaoh might well fay of them “ They are entangled in the land, and the wildernefs 
hath ihut them in.’ 1 We may fuppofe that the Iiraelites marched moft part of the 
night; for it is faid the Egyptians came not near the Ifraelites all the night; and that 
the Lord caufed the fea to go back by a ftrong eaft wind all that night j and probably 
towards the morning the waters were divided, and the children of Ifrael went into the 
midft of the fea; and in the morning watch, the Lord troubled the hofl of the Egyp¬ 
tians j and Moles ftretching out his hand, the waters came again and overwhelmed 
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the Egyptians. It is probable that the Ifraelites went on the weft fide of the Red Sea, 
till they came to the afcent over the fouth part of Mount Attakah, in Derb louerik; 
for fuch a great number of people to pafs fuch a road would take up much time; to 
here it is probable the waters were divided, and that they pafied over to a point near 
the fprings of Mofes, which makes out a great way into the lea, within which die (hips 
now lie at anchor. And the tradition in the country is, that the Ifraelites paffed over 
where the fhips anchor. The Red Sea lies here pretty near north-eaft, and fouth- 
wdl; and the Lord fent a llrong eaft wind all that night, by which he caufed the fea 
to go back ; but then he alfo divided the waters, and made the fea dry land. The 
waters might be faid to be on their right, if the fea had retired by the natural caufes 
of wind and tide ; though it could not well be faid to be a wall to them on the right, 
as it could by no means be faid to be a wall to them on the left, if all the water was 
retired to the fouth-weft or to the right; but the waters flood on a heap, and were a 
wall to them on their right hand and on their left. The Ifraelites landing here, might 
drink of the waters of Ein Moufeh (the fprings of Mofes) which might from this have 
the name continued among the Jews by tradition, who might after vifit thefe places, 
and fo it might become the common name when Chriftianity was eftablilhed. They 
then went three days journey into the wildernefs of Etham, or Shur. The wildernefs 
of Shur might be the l'outh part of the wildernefs of Etham ; for about fix hours from 
the fpring of Mofes, is a winter torrent called Sedur, and there is a hill to the eaft: 
higher than the reft, called Kala Sedur (the fortrefs of Sedur) from which this wil¬ 
dernefs might have its name. In thefe three days they found no water ; but meeting 
with a fpring of bitter waters, Mofes being ordered to throw a tree into them, they 
were made fweet, and the place was called Marah. About four hours north of 
Corondel, and about fixteen fouth of the fpring of Mofes, is a part of the mountain 
to the weft called Le Marah, and towards the fea is a fait well called Birhammer, fo 
that this is probably the place; five or fix hours a day being a fufficient march with 
women and children, when they faw their enemies drowned, and were in no fear, 
and in fearch of water, which they could not find. They removed from Marah, and 
came unto Elim, and in Elim were twelve fountains of water, and three-fcore and ten 
palm-trees. About four hours fouth of Le Marah is the winter torrent of Corondel, 
in a very narrow valley, full of tamarilk-trees, fome palm-trees, and there is tolerable 
water about half a mile weft of the road. Beyond this about half an hour, is the 
winter torrent called Dieh-Salmeh, and an hour or two further is the valley or torrent 
of Wouifet, where there are feveral fprings of water that are a little fait. I am inclined 
to think that one of them, but rather Corondel, is Elim, becaufe it is faid afterwards 
they removed from Elim, and encamped at the Red Sea; and the way from Corondel to 
go to the valley of Bah arum is part of it near the fea, where I was informed there was good 
water, and fo probably the Ifraelites encamped there. If the Ifraelites had encamped at 
Tor, which many would have to he Elim, near the well of frelh water, which is no 
more than half a league from the fea, and almoft within the view of it, it would 
hardly have been faid that they went afterwards and encamped at the Red Sea ; and 
the fait waters there, called the fprings and baths of Mofes, are not a mile from the 
fea. Suppofing then Corondel to be Efim, it is probable they went this way by the 
fea into a long valley (which may be the defert of Sin), that extends away to Tor, and 
to the fouth to the fea, being about two or three leagues wide in fome parts, and is 
between two ranges of hills, one to the eaft, the other to the weft, towards the fea; 
and it is not improbable that the children of Ifrael Ihould encamp about Tor, where 
there is good water; and this might give occafion for the name of thofe fprings. It 
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was in the wildernefs of Sin that God gave them manna; from Tor one goes eaft: to 
the valley of Hebran, which is a winter torrent between high hills. There are l'everal 
fprings in it of excellent water, and I law there two wells. This probably is Dophkah, 
where the Ifraelites encamped when they took their journey out of the wildernefs of 
Sin, Numbers xxxiii. 12. From this valley the road is over the mountains to the eaft, 
into the pleafant valley of Bouerah, about half a mile broad, between high hills. Ther^ 
was water near it, but having failed, the Arabs have left thofe parts. This probably is 
Alufh, where they encamped when they departed from Dophkah, Numbers xxxiii. 13. 
From this place the road is over a height between the mountains, and leads into the 
valley of Rahah, part of the fuppofed defert of Sinai. From the defert of Sinai, they 
went into the defert of Zin, which feems to be a general appellation for a great extent 
of defert and hills ; and Kadelh and Paran are ufed promiicuoufly for the fame defert. 
Numbers x. 12. Numbers xx. 1. Numbers xxxiii. 36.; but norwithftanding it is 
probable that different parts of it were called more efpecially by thefe names. Paran 
feems to have been to the fouth, about the hill they now call Pharan, and a winter 
torrent of the fame name, which are to the fouth-weft. To this part the Ifraelites 
went, when they came to the defert of Sinai; and when they returned from Ezion- 
geber into the defert of Zin, we find them at Kadefli, which feems to have been a par¬ 
ticular part of the defert of Paran to the eaft. Numbers xiii. 26. where Mofes ftruck. a 
rock a l'econd time, and the water flowed out. This is fuppofed to be eight hours 
north or north-north-weft of Mount Sinai; and to this part the fpies returned from 
viewing the promifed land. It is probable, Jebel Te is Mount Hor, which extends 
near to Elana, fuppofed to be Ailath, to the fouth-eaft of which Ezion-geber feems to 
have been, the plans of that place being mentioned after thofe of Ailath, when the 
children of Ifrael journeyed towards the promifed land; and when they turned back 
again, it is faid that they came into the wildernefs of Zin, which is Kadefh, as probably 
all the defert had that name to the weft of the eaftern gulf of the Red Sea. It is then 
faid they removed from Kadefh, and pitched in Mount Hor. This feems to be in their 
return again towards the promifed land fo that Mount Hor mud have been near 
Kadefli, and near Ezion-geber. Mount Seir alfo is mentioned, and their eneompafiing 
that mountain, that is going to the weft, fouth, and eaft of it; and I think it may be 
doubted whether this was a general denomination fo> feveral mountains, or one ridge 
of mountains ; and if the latter, whether it might not be the fame as Mount Hor, fo 
called from the Horims, who were the firft inhabitants of it, and were fucceeded by the 
children of Efau f, who coming there, it might have from him the name of Seir, which 
fignifies hairy, and fo be called fometimes Iior, and at other times Seir. 

CHAP. V. — From Mount Sinai to Suez., Grand Cairo , Rojetto , and Alexandria . 

ON Eafter Sunday in the evening, I was defired to meet the fathers in the great 
church of the convent of Mount Sinai, where they begun a form of chanting and pray¬ 
ing for our fafe journey to Cairo, repeating the fame ceremony all round the fix and 
twenty chapels in the convent. The fuperior invited me to fup at his chamber, and 
prefen ted me with views of the convent; this being a certain form they go through 
with all pilgrims, the fuperior fupplying th? place of the archbilhap. I made him, as 
ufual, a prefent in money, and to the priefts, deacons, officers, and to all the convent, 
a fmall ium, vifuing many of them j and feveral came to fee me, and brought me pre- 

* Deuteronom. ii. 8. f Dcuteronom. ii. 1 j, 
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tents of natural curiofities of the Red Sea, and of the country about, as they obferved 
1 made colleftions in that way* The next day, the twenty-third of April, after having 
been at the church and the chapel of the holy bufh, the fuperior and many of the con¬ 
vent went with me to the window, where I took leave of them, was let down, and 
began niv journey towards Cairo* We went only two hours that day, the Arabs not 
having every thing ready for their camels- On the 24th we went in the fame way we 
came- We foon defcended the valley where they fay the convent was fir ft defigned, 
and turning to the weft in the other valley we came in, after travelling about a mile, 
we turned out of that road to the north, afcending the fandy valleys between very low 
hills, called Jebel Lefany- I few the houfes the Arabs had built for their corn, but 
they had left the place for want of water- We came into a large plain called Waad 
Aie, from whence the road goes to the convent of Paran* I ney told me that the pai 1 
of the defert towards the convent was very much infefted with a large yellow hornet, 
called dembeh, that flings the beafts as well as men, and cades a very troublefome 
dwelling for five or fix days, if they do not apply a white earth and vinegar* VoffibW 
the village of Pharan, mentioned by Ptolemy, might be in this place* Near it is the 
fmali high hill of Pharan, or Faran, which is fo often mentioned in the old teftament, 
that we may conclude the children of Ifrael encamped therefor a confiderabie time ; fo 
that in this great promontory between the two gulfs, Sarracene leems to have been to 
the weft and north, the Pharamitse to the eaft and fouth, and poffibly Municliiatis 
might be in the middle between them- Purfuing our journey, we paffed by a hill 
called Laifh ; and in the evening a prieft of the convent going to Cairo overtook us- 
On the twenty-fifth w ? e paffed through the valley of Bareach, where I faw two or three 
infcriptions, and there was rain water prcferved in cifterns. Near this place, we came 
into tlie road we left going to Tor; four or five Arabs joined company with us, and 
we were mole ft ed by one who pretended to demand a fine becaufe three perfons, as he 
thought, came together from the convent; for the Arabs have a law that if three 
camels depart at the fame time, the convent lhall be obliged to pay thirty piaffers ; 
which I fuppofe is defigned to prevent any one Arab with feveral camels, monopolizing 
the whole bufinefs of conveying the monks. T his day we had a hamfeen wind, but 
it was not very hot, as it did not come from the fouth-weft. On the twenty-fixth we 
came to Jebel Te, which, as I obferved, may be Mount Her, where Aaron died* Faf¬ 
fing along the valley to the weftward, which is to the fouth of Mount Te, I law a few 
letters cut on a ftone, and the figures of two perfons on horfeback ; and I had feen 
fuch a one alfo in the valley of Hebran. On the twenty-feventh we came to Co rondel, 
where having unloaded the camels, I went on one of them, with two Arabs, to Pharaoh’s 
baths (Hamam Pharaone), of which 1 have given an account, and returned again to the 
caravan before night- On the twenty-ninth in the morning, there was a very thick fog, 
which I had rarely feen in thefe countries; and palling by the fountains of Mofes in 
the morning, found the waters warm- We arrived at the ferry of Suez, and as^ it 
was very hot, I pitched my tent, and the fheik of Naha and feveral Arabs came under 
the fhelter of it, and took the refrclhments of coffee and tobacco* A Tartar of the 
pafha’s, who was there about the affairs of the cuftom-houfe, and was acquainted with 
my interpreter, came over with a boat to meet us, and carried us to the other fide. 
I was under a necdTity of flaying in Suez feme days, to wait for a caravan, and found 
the vermin fo troublefome, that I was obliged to lie on the top of the houfe, on the 
terrace, though the dews Fell very plentifully ; but this was not all, for I was forced to 
leave niv room early in the afternoon, and fit on the terrace, to avoid being annoyed ; 
for though the bugs ufually come out only by night, yet I obferved here that they be- 
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gun their walks by day. Being left at Suez to take care of myfelf, the caimacam took 
me under his protection, for I had occafion to apply to him, and the caravan being 
to depart, 1 joined company with him, he having been fo obliging as to procure me 
camels, and £0 defire me to fend my things to his houfe ; all which favours I flood in 
much need of. On the eighth of May, in the evening, we lay with the caravan without 
the town, and on the ninth we fet out an hour before fun-rife. At the firft entrance 
into the pilgrims road (Derb-el-Hadjee) to the right of the narrow way between the 
low hills, 1 faw a fort of a foifee towards the eaft-fouth-eaft; which poffibly may be the 
remains of the canal that went to the Red Sea. We lay by four hours, about the 
middle of the day, and afterwards paffed by Der-el-Hammel, where there is a tree 
covered all over with rags, which the pilgrims of Mecca throw on it out of fome fuper- 
ftition. This is the place where the caravan for Mecca flops the firft night, after they 
leave the encampment at the lake. We did not flop till two in the morning on the 
tenth, and went on again about fun-rife; two hours before we came to the lake of 
the pilgrims, we palfed by Bir-el-Hammer, where they were finking a well, the old one 
having been filled up. The caravan from Mecca had lately paffed by in their return 
to Cairo, and we faw fome dead bodies lie ftripped in the road ; thefe were people that 
being fick and fatigued, and flaying behind, died in the road ; and thofe who might 
pafs afterwards, had the avarice to ftripthem, but not the charity to put them into the 
ground. About noon we arrived at the lake from which the Mecca caravan fets out. 
I left my interpreter with my baggage, and procuring an afs, went to Cairo with the 
caimacam and his father. As we paffed by Sibillallam, the little children brought us 
cups of water to drink, in order to get fome charity. 

I arrived at Cairo, mail exceffively fatigued and out of order by the length of the 
journey, and the great quantity of water I drank to quench my thirft, it being very 
hot. I ftaid about three weeks at Cairo to refrefli myfelf, and as foon as I was a little 
recovered, I took leave of my friends, from whom I had received very great civilities 
during my long flay in Egypt j having been in thefe countries, from the time I firft 
landed to the time I departed, every month in the year except Auguft. 

On the fourth of June in the evening, many of my friends being fo kind as to ac¬ 
company me to the boat, I departed for Rofetto. When we came into the Rofetto 
branch our boat was often aground ; the Nile being now at toweft, and they expected 
every day to fee it begin to rife. I obferved nothing particular in this voyage, only 
two canals, of the courfe of which I got the belt information I could. The firft is 
called Towrat Nadir, which paffes through the country called Habib to the north, and 
Menoufieh to the fculb, the city of Menouf being on the north fide of this canal. 
The other canal is El-Foraftac, which they told me croffed the Delta, north of 
Mahalla, and runs into the Damiata branch, which muft be underftood by the com¬ 
munication it has with other canals. I was informed that about Fafara they have a 
lake where they gather much fair. We arrived at Rofetto early on the ninth, and I 
went to the v ice-con ful’s houfe, where I ftaid till the twenty-fecond, to have an account 
that the houfes were opened at Alexandria, after it was free from the plague. I fet 
out in the evening in a chaife, and came to the madea, or ferry. We repofed a while 
at the cane, and about midnight croffed the ferry, over the mouth of the old Canopic 
branch. I was informed that the water here is frefh at the time of the hfeh Nile 
when doubtlefs it overflows the canals that are choaked up; this lake not having any 
communication with the canal of Alexandria: I came to that city, and reviewed aTmoft 
everything I had feen before, and on the third of July embarked on board an Englilh 
flnp for the tile of Candia, the ancient Crete. 
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BOOK IV. 

OP THE GOVERNMENT, CUSTOMS, AND NATURAL HISTORY OF EGYFT. 
CHAP. I. — Of the Government of Egypt. 


TpGYPT is divided into three parts; Upper, Lower, and Middle Egypt. Thefe are 
again fubdivided into provinces, governed either by fangiaks, called alfo beys, or 
by calhifs. Thofe that are under the former are called fangialics;- but where any are 
dependent on a fangiak, and are governed by a cafhif, one that is not a bey, they are 
called calhiflics. 

A fangiak is a governor, under whofe ftandard or fangiak all the military men 
of the province were obliged to rank themfelves, whenever they were pleafed to fum- 
mon them. 

The prefent divifion of the country, according as it is confidered in the divan, is 
the ancient divifion, being formerly divided into Delta below, the Thebaid above, 
and Heptanomis in the middle part, fo called from confiding of ieven provinces. But 
travellers commonly divide it into Upper and Lower Egypt. Lower Egypt is all the 
country fouth of Cairo, in which there are fix fangialics or calhiflics; two of them in 
Delta are Garbieh to the north-weft, and Menoufieh to the fouth and fouth-eaft. On 
the weft is Baheira, under which is the calhiflic of Terrane. To the eaft are Baalbeis, 
and Manfoura, which I think is called Dequahalie, and I have fince been informed 
Kalioub is a fixth. 

In Middle Egypt on the eaft is only Atfieh. On the weft are Gize, Faiume, Be- 
nefuief, Minio, and as it is faid, Archemounain and Manfalouth, though I apprehend 
the latter is under the bey of Girge; and if fo, mult be reckoned a part of Upper 
Egypt, and the other belongs to Mecca, and fo is in a manner a diftin£t fort of prin¬ 
cipality from the other government. The firft I mentioned, Gize, always belongs to 
the tefterdar, or lord high treafurer of Egypt. 

In Upper Egypt there were formerly twenty-four provinces, but many of them are 
now fwallowed up by Arab Iheiks, fo that on the weft fide I could hear of none but 
Girge, Efne, and Manfalouth, though Aboutig, Tome, Hou, and alfo Bardis, Fur- 
fhout, and Badjoura, have been mentioned as luch ; which latter, and I fuppofe moft 
of the others, have of late years come under the government of Arab flieiks. On the 
eaft fide is Sciout, and I think Ibrim to the eaft and weft. Eloua alfo is a calhiflic, 
which is the moft fouthern Oafis, where I have heard, they have fome particular 
laws and cuftoms; one efpecially, that a ftranger cannot ftay there above three days. 
Akmim, Kenna, Cous, and Luxerein, have been alfo reckoned as calhiflics, which 
now feera to be loft under the Arab government; the greater part of that country 
being under thefe five Arabian flieiks: on the weft the fheik of Aboutig, who 
alfo has part of his territory on the eaft; the flieik of Bardis, near Girge, who 
has a very fmall territory there, and a larger about Cous and Luxerein ; the flieik of 
Furfhout, whofe territory extends on the weft, near as far as the cataracts, and has 
alfo a country on the eaft, beyond that of the flieik of Bardis; on the eaft the Emir of 
Akmim, who has a large country alfo on the weft; a flieik who refides at Elbanaut, 
and has a fmall territory about Kepht, and is the brother of the flieik of Furfhout; 
and then the country before mentioned of the flieik of Bardis. The country on the 
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eaft is moftly in the pofieffion of Arabs that are not under any regular government* 
fo that as 1 obferved, there is but one province under a cafliif, as well as I could be 
informed, which is Sciout; and the cafbif of Ibritn, both on the eaft and weft above 
die fir ft cataradt Thefe Arab /heiks are fucceeded by their Ions, but they muft be 
confirmed by the pafha, who on that account receives very great turns on the death of 
a fheik, and delays confirming the next heir till the money is depofited; and in this 
interval, the relations of the fheik are fometimes carrying on intrigues to fupplant one 
another* But it is faid that the pafha muft confirm fuch a per ion as is agreeable to the 
divan and country. 

All Egypt, on the part of the Grand Signior, is governed by a pafha, who having 
In reality but very little power, his bcfmefs feems chiefly to confift in communicating 
to his divan of beys, and to the divans of the feveral military ogiaks, that is, their 
bodies, the orders of the Grand Signior; and to fee that they be executed by the 
proper officers. If he farms the country of the Grand Signior, the fines belong to him 
that are paid when any life drops on the lands ; for originally all the lands of Egypt 
belonged to the Grand Signior, and the Porte looks on them at this time as their own. 
But the Grand Signioris power being loft, they now go to the next heir, who muft be 
invofted by the pafha, and he is glad to compound for a final! fum, with regard to the 
value of the lands. The pallia, in order to execute his office properly, muft keep up 
as good an intereft as poflible with the perfons of the greateft power, efpeciully with 
one man, who happens to be in greateft credit, and with the leading men of the mili¬ 
tary bodies, to watch their defigns ; and if he finds them prejudicial to the Porte, to 
foment divifions amongft them, and if he cannot obtain his ends, however to make the 
beft party he can, and be ever laying fchemes to bring about his defigns. He muft 
find out the propereft means to cut off' thofe he perceives are too afpiring, though it 
will certainly end in his own depofidon, about which he need not be very felicitous, 
as his perfon is always held facred, and as his removal will be a fare ftep to a more 
profitable employment* As to the orders of the Grand Signior, his bufinefs is not 
very great, becaufe they will not fuff'er any orders to be executed contrary to their 
intereft ; and therefore very few are fent that are difagreeable to them. If he has a 
good intereft with the perfon in chief credit, and with the leading men of the military 
bodies, and they attempt nothing againfl the Porte, and the Porte leaves every thing 
without innovations, the office of pafha is very eafy. If he is to create divifions, he 
and his caia ought to be men of parts to manage intrigue, and to employ fit inftruments 
to bring about their ends-, and if it is neceffary to cut off feme leading men, money 
muft be well and liberally applied, to engage perfons leaft fufpedted, to adt with the 
utmoft fecrecy and treachery. And it fometimes happens that when a pafha has cut oft' 
one party, he manages fo as to cut off the leading men of that very oppofite party, 
who affifted him to deftroy the other. 

If one might conjecture at the original of a fheik belief, or head of the city, who is 
appointed by the pafha, one may imagine either that he anfwers to fuch an officer of 
the Arabs, during the Mamaluke government; or that the people at feme time or 
other might require the Porte to nominate fuch a bey, as might be agreeable to 
them, to be their head, and take care of their interefts ; a perfon himfelf, if in 
credit, of the greateft intereft, and is then in reality, lord over all the land of Egypt; 
and he adts with the greateft prudence, when he makes himfelf efteemed and revered 
by the other leading men, keeps up a very good correfpondence with the Porte, pre¬ 
vents any innovations that may be attempted contrary to the intereft of it, takes care 
that they fend no orders that may encroach on the liberties the country enjoys, and'if 
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any tumults happen to rife againft the orders of the Porte, to endeavour to palliate 
them as well as poffible, at Conftantinaple, that no more may be heard of them ; 
and in general to take care that nothing be done either at home or abroad that relates 
to his country without being communicated to him, or without his advice, Butin 
reality, alt his power depends on maintaining his credit, and not barely 011 his office; 
for the government of Egypt is of fuch a nature, that other perfons have often the 
greateft influence ; fometimes a caia of the janizaries or azabs, and even fometimes one 
of their meaneft officers, anodabafha; and whoever by his parts and abilities can 
gain fuch authority, and make himfelf the idol of the people, to his levee all the great 
men go, and whatever he fays is a law with them* 

As Upper Egypt is under fuch powerful Arabian fheiks, fo it is neceffary to fend a 
fangiak to govern that country, and to collect the tributes due from them, and from 
the calhifs under him. This governor refides at Girge, with his officers, almoft in as 
much ftate as a pafha, has his divan; and detachments from the military bodies refide- 
there. He is named yearly by the divan at Cairo, but commonly continues in for 
three years. 

Hiftorians give us an account, that Sultan Selim utterly deflroyed the Mamalukes, 
when he conquered Egypt. He might leave them the fame form of government they 
had before, but probably it was only a fhadow of a government; as he feems to have 
introduced the government of provinces, as in other parts of his dominions, fo it is 
probable that he made beys of his own creatures, and that calhifs were fern into all 
parts that were attached to him, and had no intereft in the country. It is pqffible thefe 
beys might come in length of time to be fucceeded by their flaves they had advanced 
to offices; and fo the beys at length might all have been Haves. And thus it might 
approach nearer to the Mamaluke government; notwith[landing the beys at firfl feem 
not to have had any great power; but the military bodies, particularly the janizaries 
and azabs, growing powerful, might begin to attempt fome innovations in the govern¬ 
ment; for in a lift of pafhas, we find every thing went on very quietly till the year 
*1602, when a pallia was maflaered; and twenty-eight years after, the ibilitary bodies 
depofed a pallia, which is the only inflance of the kind, from the time of Sultan Seliin 
to the year 1673 > though it is faid of late years, they have often been obliged by the 
folcftery to defeend from the caftk; and it is faid by their capitulations with Sultan 
Selim, they have a power to remove the pallia. 

It is probable that the Porte perceiving the military bodies grew too powerful, were 
well pieafed to fell the villages to the leading men among them; whereas formerly 
they would not purchafe, that they might not fubjeft thcmfelves to the beys, to whom 
they now pay court; the beys, as governors of the provinces, having an abfolute 
power over their villages. And now the Porte can manage better;, for the power 
being in the hands of the beys, if they grow dangerous, it is more eafy £0 cut them 
off, without creating any diflurbances among the people; whereas any injury offered 
to a leading man among the military bodies, might ftir up the refenrment of the whole 
body, and be of dangerous confequence. The prefent fucceffion of the beys, as they 
are not entirely attached to the Porte, is better than if it was hereditary, for the haf- 
nadar or treafurer of a bey, or forne other great officer or cafhif, that was ilave to 
the deceafed bey, marrying the widow, is obliged to give up a great part of the eftate 
to make himfelffriends, and fecure his fucceffion ; which keeps very great eftates from 
fettling in one perfon. But the Porte feems to have been much miftaken in their 
Hieafures to lecure the fubjeftion of Egypt; one great mean would have been to have 
conftantly changed the military bodies every year, and not let them fettle and have a 
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fucceffion of natives of the country ; and then to have had beys always Turks and crea¬ 
tures of their own ; and chiefly to have ftrictly prohibited the importation of flaves into 
Egypt, they being the ftrength of the prefent government againlt the Porte; for a great 
man having given his flaves liberty, they are firfl made caimacams, afterwards cafhifs, and 
then begin to purchafe other flaves ; and at length to give them liberty, and all are de¬ 
pendent on the firfl; great matter* And the Porte is fa fenfible they ought to have a 
greater influence over the military bodies, that they have frequently attempted to fend 
an aga of the janizaries yearly from Conftantinople, in order to have an abfolute power 
over the country; but both the military bodies arid the beys have always oppofed it. 

The pallia has a caia, a bey pro tempore by his office, who is his prime minifler, 
and generally holds the divan; the pafha, like the Grand Signior, fitting behind a 
lattice in a room at the end of the divan, rarely afiifting himfelf, uniefs it be on any 
extraordinary occafion; as reading fotne order from the Porte or the like* One of 
the great officers that always attends the pallia when he goes out, is the dragoman aga* 
who is not only an interpreter, but more efpeciallv afts as mailer of the ceremonies. 
The paiha has, like the Grand Signior, his choufes, fliafirs, boftangees, and^ a horfe 
guard of Tartars, on whom he would chiefly depend, both for his fafety, if at any 
time there were any danger, and alfo in fending all his difpatches. 

The emir hadge, or prince of the pilgrims that go to Mecca, is named yearly from 
Conftantinople, and generally continues in the office two years, to make amends for 
the great expence he is at the firfl: year for his equipage; but if he is a per fen of ca¬ 
pacity, and has an interefi at the Porte, he may be continued longer, though rarely 
more than fix y£ars; for if ihey condufcl the caravan feven years, the Grand Signior 
presents them with a collar of gold; and it is faid that their perfons are efteemed 
facred, and they cannot be publicly cut off. This officer has command over the 
effates that belong to Mecca, and fends his fardars to govern them* T. he perqui fires 
of his office, befides what he is allowed by the Porte, con fill in having a tenth of the 
effects of all pilgrims who die in the journey* And if this great officer behaves him- 
felf well during his adminiftration, it procures him the general efteem and affection of 
the whole country. 

The tefterdar or lord high treafurer of the tribute paid out of the lands to the 
Grand Signior, is named for a year by the Porte, but is generally continued in for 
many years. This office is fometimes given to one of the poorefl beys, to enable him 
to fupport his dignity ; and frequently to a quiet bey, who will enter into no intrigues ; 
for one party would not care that a ftirring man of the oppofite party fliould be in¬ 
verted with this office, which is of great dignity. 

Cairo is under the guard of the janizaries, Old Cairo is guarded by a bey who 
refides there, and is changed every month ; fo likewife is the country north of Cairo, 
called Adalia; and the azabs have the charge of the country round the city. An 
officer pat roles about the city, more efpecially by night, who is called the walla, an- 
fwering to the Turkifh officer called foubafha ; he takes up all perfons he finds com¬ 
mitting any diforders, or that cannot give an account of themfclves, or that walk in 
the ftreets at irregular hours, and often has their heads cut off on the fpot, if they 
are not under the protection of the janizaries, or of any of the military bodies. As 
he is the terror of rogues, fo for prefents made to him, he is often their protestor ; and 
without thofe prefents they are fure to be cut off; and to him the great men fend for 
any villains that have rendered themfclves obnoxious to them, and they are fure to 
have them delivered. Another officer is the meteffib, who has the care of all weights 
and meafures, and to fee that every thing is made juftly according to them. 
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There is a caimacam in every great village, who is under the calhif, and may have 
eight or ten, or more fmall villages under him, each of which have in them a ftieik- 
bellet, either a native Egyptian, or an Arab, where the Arabs are fettled; and thefe 
caimacams, as well as the cafliif, have to manage with the fheik Arabs, who in many 
parts, have the real power; and the cafliif governs by making a leading fheik Arab 
his friend by preients and management. All the annual officers are appointed by the - 
divan, on the 29th day of Auguft, being the firft day of the Coptic year } and the 
chief bufinefs of all thefe governors, befides keeping the country in order, is to get 
in the money for the Grand Signior, and more efpecially for themfelves. 

CHAP. II .—Of the Military Bodies in Egypt. 

THERE are five bodies of fpahis, or horfe, in Egypt; the two principal are the 
chaoufes and the muteferrika, who were originally the guards of the Sultans of Egypt, 
and their leaders were his two viziers, that always accompanied him; the choufler- 
caiafi on his right hand, and the muteferrika-bafhee on his left, and now they always 
go out with the paffia. The body of chaoufes feem originally to have been the guard 
out of which the Sultan ufed to lend pcrfons to execute his orders; for the Grand 
Signior has a body of chaoufes for that purpofe, but they are not reckoned among the 
fpahis. The muteferrika are in themfelves of the greateft dignity, which that word 
implies, fignifying the chofen people; being generally perfons of fome diftinction, and 
the Grand Signior has a guard of this name, that are not in the body of the fpahis. 
Here they are fent to garrifon cattles; and are at prefent in the cattles of Adjeroute and 
Yembo, in the way to Mecca. It is not improbable that they begun to fend them into 
thefe garrifons, when the Circaffian Mamalukes or Haves had drove out the firft Mama- 
iuke fucceffionof Kings, which were of the Turcoman flaves called Bahariah,who origin¬ 
ally were fent to guard the fortreffes on the fea coaft, as the Circaffians were fent to the 
inland garrifons, and were alfo the guards of the feraglio of the Sultans. Thefe Circaf¬ 
fians feetn to have been originally the third body of fpahis, called Cercafi, the other 
two are the Gioraelu and the Tufecfi. Thefe three laft have at their head each of them 
an aga, and when they have patted through that office, they are called iiliars or 
aftiars, which in all the military bodies, fignifies fuch officers as have patted through 
all the degrees of offices of their refpeftive bodies. Thefe compofe the council of 
their divan; and a ftep to this office is firft to be made a ferbajee, or captain. They 
hold their divan in the houfe of their aga, but their bodies are of little intereft. When 
the divan of the janizaries or azabs would have any thing done, they fend a chous to 
the pallia, to have an order for it, which mutt not be denied. The order is brought 
to the caia in charge, who gives it to the aga, to put it in execution; and the bas- 
chous of the janizaries always a/lifts at the pafha’s divan. The flaves of the officers of 
the military bodies, when they give them their liberty by ordering them to let their 
beards grow, become members of that body, and are advanced; and fo it is really a 
Mamaluke government through every part; but the flaves are by no means a defpi- 
cable people, they are the fairefl and moft promifing Chriftian children of Georgia,, 
taken for the tribute, brought here to be fold, and become Mahometans. They are 
well clothed and fed, taught to throw the dart, and flioot with great dexterity; and 
almoft every one of them has a fervant to take care of his horfe, to wait on him, and 
attend him cm foot, near his horfe, when he goes out. And to fay the truth, they 
are in the hands of very kind matters, and are as obfervant of them; for of them 
they are to expett their liberty, their advancement, and every thing; fo that a Have 
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behaves himfelf as one that is to become a governor of towns and provinces; and if 
he has more ambitious views, as one that may come to fucceed his matter ; and this, 
as I obferved, is the ftrength of the prefent government againtt the Grand Sigmon 

What has transferred the power, in a great meafure, from the two military bodies 
of the infantry to the beys, as I obferved, is the leaders of thqfe bodies purchafing 
lands of the Grand Signior, which obliges them jto be fubmiffive to the beys, that 
they may not ruin their villages, whereas formerly the military bodies were rich, had 
a treafure, and an eftate nioiily in Cairo, as they have at prefent; but the revenues of 
it the divan divide among therrifelves. And when the public body was rich, each par¬ 
ticular was poor, and no one would purchafe villages, that he might not be fubjeft to 
the beys, to whofe houfes, at that time, they would not go; and this was what 
fecured their power, whereas now they have loft that influence, and the liberty they 
enjoyed, by fubje£ting themfelves. At the time indeed when I was in Egypt, they 
had a conliderable /hare of power, occasioned by a wrong policy in the leading man, 
who, at the fame time that they paid court to him, and the other beys, thought proper 
to do nothing without the advice and approbation of the leading caia among the 
janizaries, in order to eftablilh himfelf 

By this a Iheik bellet may continue fomething longer in credit; but it has been 
found that at length he lofes his power, though lie main tains his ft at ion ; there being 
no other true foundation for authority in thefe countries, but a fear which approaches 
fomething towards a fervile dread of the perfon that commands. 

As the military bodies, efpecially the foot, which are the janizaries, and azahs, have 
fo great a ihare in the government, I fhall give a more particular account of them ; 
for the five bodies of fpahis are little confidered, but the two bodies of foot, the 
janizaries and azabs, have a great influence in all affairs. The janizaries (jenit-cheri) 
which word fignifies the new band, confift of a certain number of companies called 
odas or chambers, over each of which there is a head called odabafhee. Thefe officers 
in procefiion. Inarch with cnouk.es, or high ft iff turbans, and a fhieid flung behind 
them ; and as the janizaries have the guard of the city, from this office, thofe that are 
thought fit to be advanced, are put into an office called boabodabafliee, whofe bufmefs 
it is to walk every day about the principal parts of the city with many janizaries to 
attend him, to keep order, and to fee that all things are regular, even to the drefs. 
This office is for three months; he is after advanced to be a ferach, who is a fervant 
that holds the ftirrup of the caia of the janizaries in charge, attends hitn when he goes 
■out on borfeback, and ferves him as a meffenger on all occafions, and has ever after 
the title of chons. After he has paffed through this office, he is advanced to the fame 
office under the aga of the janizaries. He may afterwards be chofen into the number 
of choufes, or melfengers of the divan of the‘janizaries, and is called cuchuk, or little 
chons. There is no fixed time for continuing in thefe offices; but as a new chons is 
made, the others advance a ftep higher. The next degree is alloy chous, that is, the 
chous of the ceremonies, who has the care and direction of all proceffions. Prom 
this office he is removed to be petefma, which is fomewhat in nature of a procurator 
to the whole body, having the care of their effects; and when any one dies under 
the protection of this body, he feals up their houfes, to fecure the tenth part, which 
is due to them out of the effefts. After this office he comes to be bas-chous, or head- 
chous, and enters into the divan, or council of the janizaries, and fo remains in the 
divan, with the body of the choufes. He muft then cither go to the war, or with the 
caravan to Mecca, or with the treafure to Conftantinople, and then he is made waught 
caiafi, or caia for the time being, that is, for a year, who is the judge in all affairs 
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that relate to the body; but as there are frequently four or five choufes made in a 
year, fo a chous waits a long time before he is advanced to this dignity, as they take 
it according to their feniority. When he has pafled through this office, he is in the 
body of caias, and takes his place as the youngeft, below the reft. The office of caia 
is properly a deputy or fteward, one that afts for a perfon or body. The choufes are 
like purfuivants at arms, and being always fent by the body, approach nearer the 
nature of" ambaffadors or envoys; their perfons are held very facred, and they are 
people of great authority; and yet thofe in office are always clothed in black, riding 
on affes, and have a particular broad turban, except the bas-chous, who mounts a 
horfe. 

The janitzar aga, or general of the janizaries, is chofen by the divan of janizaries, 
out of what body they pleafe of the fpahis or horfe, but moft commonly out of the 
muteferrika: he has no place in the divan, and the bas caia holds his ftirrup when he 
mounts. He executes all orders of the divan that belong to his office; as in dangerous 
times, he patroles once a day about the city, and publifhes any orders they think fit 
ffiould be known j and when he is fent out to guard the city, in time of tumults, or 
when any revolution is apprehended, he is at fuch times inverted with the whole 
power or authority of the body of janizaries, can cut off whom he pleafes, without 
giving any account, or being anfwerable to any cne, except that he muft demand of 
their refpeftive military bodies, fuch of the ibldiery as have rendered themfelves ob¬ 
noxious. He is always, in thefe cafes, attended by a chous from each body of the 
foot; but as foon as he returns to his refidence in the caftle, his power ceafes. He 
ought to be put in, as at Conftantinople, by the Grand Signior; and it feeins to be 
an ufurpation for their own body to nominate him. He is indeed appointed and in¬ 
verted with that office by the paflia; but he is obliged to take fuch a perfon as their 
own body thinks proper. The beys have, it is true, fometimes interfered, and ma¬ 
naged fo as to get one of their creatures into this office. In Conftantinople they have 
ferbajees over every chamber; but here a ferbajee is only an honorary thing, like a 
brevet colonel. When any detachment is fent to war, or on any other affair, they 
are under the command of a fardar, taken from the caias, whofe office is at an end on 
his return. He is as a colonel of a detached body; the name being derived from the 
Perfian word far, which fignifies a head or chief. He has his deputy, called jemac, 
and two fabederiks, or fecretaries. This body, thus detached, is called a bouluke j 
but the whole body of janizaries in general, and their divan, is called the ogiak of 
the janizaries. Both thefe and the azabs have their divan at the caftle, at their refpeo 
live gates, called the gates of the janizaries, and of the azabs. 

Azab fignifies an unmarried perfon, and was a new recruit of young Angle men 
added to the janizaries, and became a diftinct body. They have been great rivals 
with the janizaries in Egypt, and fometimes the azabs have got the better, as in the 
tumult in the year one thoufand feven hundred and fifteen j but now the janizaries 
have the upper hand, notwithftanding feme of the caias of the azabs are men of 
great intereft. Their inftitution and officers are the fame as thofe defcribed of the 
janizaries; only from odabafhees they are made ferbajees, and from that office caias, 
and come into the divan ; whereas if they go through thofe other offices of feraches 
and choufes, they never are advanced to be caias, nor have they the office of boabo- 
dabafhee, which regards the government of the city, with which they have nothing to 
do. On the contrary, among the janizaries, when any one is made a ferbajee, ft is 
laying him afide, and he is no further advanced. 
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Thefe two bodies are the great protectors of the people, and by their waught caia, 
all things regarding thofe under their protection, are judged, and almoft all the people 
are incorporated into one or other of them. And if they apprsheud that they are 
wronged by one body, they fly to the protection of the other, and become a member 
of it, which often occafions great broils. Thus they make themfelves independent of 
the palha, and every body; have their bas-chous always in the divan of the paflia; 
and, if occafion requires, their bas-caia, to oppofe any thing as they think proper. 
And when any orders are fent to little divans from the Grand Signior by means of 
the paflia, if they are difpleafing to them, they return them unexecuted. And thefe 
two bodies have ufurped a power of depofing the paflia, by fending a bas-chous from 
each body, who, turning up the corner of his carpet, pronounces thefe words. In 
Paflia; that is, Dcfcend, Paflia : and if he alks the reafon, they tell him. And then 
he delcends, an honourable prifoner to a houfe prepared for him, and the beys name a 
caimacam out of their own body to govern, until the Grand Signior fends another 
paflia. And when the paflia is out of place, they always oblige him to pay the ex- 
pences they were at on account of his public entry. There is this difference between 
the tumults here and thofe at Conftantinople, that the latter are commonly begun by 
forne refolute fellows among the janizaries, whereas here the mob is generally raifed 
by fome great man, who envies one that is a rival to him; for as long as the Cairiotes 
are poor and weakened by former divifions, they are quiet, but when they grow rich 
and great, they envy one another, and fo fall into divifions; which is only avoided by 
a prudent perfon’s having the fway, who either makes all the other great men his 
friends, and adjuftsall differences between them, or rather hasfufficient power to make 
every body fear him. 

The janizaries in Conftantinople have no divan, but the janitzer aga enters the great 
divan, and receives his orders from the Grand Vizier; and moreover they have not 
the body of azabs in Conftantinople. The janizaries alfo here have different offices, 
by which they rife to the higheft degree ; and every janizary has a great power, 
which is ufurped; and if they find any roguery among the common people, they give 
them the baftinado, without any further ceremony, and there is no remedy for thofe 
who have no money ; and when they are going to war, they are lords of the property 
of every one; infomuch that a flop is put to all trade, the fhops are fliut, and there 
is no fecurity but in keeping out of the way; for of all the foldiers in the Grand 
Signior's dominions, thofe of Cairo are mod infolent and injurious. Egypt is obliged 
to furnifli the Grand Signior with three thoufand foldiers every three years, if he 
demands them j twelve hundred janizaries, nine hundred azabs, and nine hundred 
fpahi; or if the Grand Signior fends them back, he can demand a frefli fupply 
every year, 

CHAP. 111—0/ the Adminif ration of JuJUee , Public Revenues, Trade and Manu¬ 
factures of Egypt, 

JUSTICE is adminiftered in Egypt almoft in the fame manner as in other parts of 
Turkey. A cadililkier, like a lord high chancellor, is fent yearly from Conftantinople 
to Grand Cairo, to whom they may appeal from the cadis; and many caufes of im¬ 
portance in Cairo go immediately before him. He has his deputy, called nakib, and 
his houfe is the place of juftice. There are in Cairo alfo eight cadis in different parts, 
and in every ward there is an officer called kabani, who is foraething like a public 
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notary; for by him all obligations that are valid are drawn. He is Iikewife a public 
weigh-roafter, by whom every thing ought to be weighed. 

The city is divided into as many parts alraoll as ftreets, which divmons have gates 
to them, kept by porters, who {hut them up at night; and to every ftreet where 
Chriftians or Jews live, there is a guard of janizaries, who were fii It appointed to 
prevent the felling of fpirituous liquors. A cadi is fent yearly from Conftantraople to 
Alexandri, Rofetto, Damiata, and Gize; but the cadililkier fends them from Cairo to 
moft other towns; for the law is much fludied here; which is written m the puieit 
language, fuch as is fpoken at Damafcus, for that is efteemed the belt, lhey have a 
faying, “ That the law cuts the fword, but the fword cannot cut the law; tor the 
Grand Signior himfelf cannot take off a perfon of the law. _ But if any great man in 
that profeffion has rendered himfelf obnoxious, he orders him a horfe’s tail, by which 
he is made a paflia, or general, and then he can fend him a bow firing; but executions 
of that land are never ordered in Egypt, left the people fliould take part with the 
offender, who is commanded to feme other place to wait his punifhment. As the 
Mahometan faith is divided into fpeculative and pradical, they ftudy the latter, as it 
relates to their morals and their laws; and go through much the fame courfe of fiudy 
to be officers of their religion, and of their law ; only the moft able men apply to the 
latter, and more particularly dirdft their ftudies to the knowledge of the law. But it 
is to be obferved, that in Egypt many caufes are carried before leading men, who 
abfolutely decide, even againft: the fentence of the magiftrate; and there is no appeal 
to be had from them; and when they do apply to the cadi, an intereft is often made 
by leading men, that is not to be refifted. However, one thing is much to be admired, 
as to the manner of adminiftering juftice, that all caufes are immediately decided as 
foon as they are brought before them. 

The religious perfons who have the care of the mofques here, are called fheilts, in 
Turkilh they are called imam, which is allb an Arab word, fignifying, as well as Iheik, 
a head or chief: they have more or fewer to one mofque, according to its fize and 
revenues; one is head over the reft, who anfwers to a pariih prieft; under him there 
are hogis, (readers) and thofe who cry out To prayers; but in final 1 mofques the 
{heik does all himfelf. In fuch it is their bufinefs to open the mofque, to cry ft o prayers, 
and to begin their Ihort devotions at the head of the congregation, who ftand rank 
and file in great order, and make all their motions together; they alfo generally make 
an harangue to the people every Friday. I have been told fome Iheiks have been 
advanced to be cadis, and cadis are fometiraes, when unfit for bufinefs, made Iheiks of 
mofques, if they delire it, that is, if they have not faved fortunes; for here the cadis, 
that are put in by the cadililkier, remain in their office many years. 

The relations of Mahomet, called in Arabic, Iherif or noble, by the Turks, emir or 
prince, have the privilege of being exempt from appearing before any judge but their 
own head, who is himfelf a relation of Mahomet, and is called neckib-el-efheraf; and 
they are fo much efteemed, that though any one of the military bodies will punifli 
them, if guilty of any mifdemeanor, yet they firft take off their green turbant, out of 
refpeft to their character, and then fubjefl them to punilhment as well as any others; 
and this is done even when they are punilhed by their own magiftrate. 

The revenues of the Grand Signior, in Egypt, confift of three branches, which arif'e 
from the lands, the cuftoms, and the poll-tax on Chriftians and Jews. 1 he immenfe 
riches of the Grand Signior may be eafily collected, if one confiders that he is abfolute 
lord of all the lands in his dominions; notwithftanding the bad government,^ all the 
riches center in the Grand Signior; for the little officers opprefs the people; the great 
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officers fqueeze them; and out of Egypt, the paflia all the people under him; the 
paflia himfelf becomes a prey to the great people of the Porte 5 and the Grand Signior 
at laft feizes the riches of the great officers about him. 

All the villages in Egypt pay a certain yearly rent to the Grand Signior, which is 
fixed; and this is the Hafna or treafure, that is fent every year to Conftantinople. How 
eafy the rent is, may be concluded from the funi which is raifed, which amounts only 
to fix thoufand purfes, each of twenty-five thoufand medines, which is about eighty 
pounds fterling; out of this, corn, flour, oil, and the like are fent yearly to-Mecca, 
and twelve thoufand foldiers are paid, which reduces the treafure to twelve hundred 
purfes; out of which they alfo deduft from fifty to two hundred purfes, according to 
the pretences they can make, which are moftly with regard to the conveyance of the 
water of the Nile to their lands; as in opening and cleaning fome great common canals, 
and repairing fome walls that ferve for keeping up, or turning the waters; and five 
hundred dollars a month is paid to the beys. They alfo deduct for the repairs of all 
caftles; and great /lores of fugar and fhirbets for the ule of the feragl io, and cordage 
for the arfenal, are fent yearly out of this fum; fo that though a bey and feveral 
hundred men go every year to guard this treafure to Conftantinople, it does not 
commonly amount to more than two hundred purfes in fpecie. This treafure was 
ufually fent by fea, but being once taken by the Florentines, they have fince gone 
by land, taking the other treafures in the way at Damafcus and other places; it goes 
under the conduct of a bey, and a detachment from each of the military bodies. 
They return by fea, with the fleet of Alexandria, and have ufurped a privilege of 
bringing what merchandife they pleafe cuftom free. 

It Teems as if Egypt was formerly divided into timars, or knights fees, that is, lands 
granted for life, on condition of furnifhing fo many men for the war, who were 
obliged to rank themfelves under the fangiaks or banners of their province, from 
whence came the title of fangiak, for a governor of a province; but I cannot now 
find any thing of this, and it may be that the extraordinary advance the country gives 
to the three thoufand foldiers font once in three years, if the Grand Signior commands 
them, is in lieu of it. Thefe lands are fold during life, at a fixed rent, and the money 
arifing from the fales is commonly given to the pafha, who pays to the Porte about 
eight hundred purfes a year for it j but much roguery is pra&ifed in this, for a great 
man buys them in the name of a Have, and he has two or more flaves of that name, 
and often pretends when one dies, that the village was bought in the name of the 
other. There are lands that belong to Mecca, the revenue of which is received by 
the kifler-aga or black eunuch, who fends a deputy here to manage the revenues of 
thofe eftates, which are moftly paid in corn, fent to fupply the country of Mecca. 
And as to the Grand Signior’s rents or tribute, if the Nile does not rife to fixteen 
pikes, when the canal at Cairo is cut, they are not fent; becaufe the confequence of 
it would be a want of every thing throughout the land of Egypt, and occafion a 
famine. 

The fecond branch of the Grand Signior’s revenues, are the cuftoms of Egypt, 
The Ogiak of the janizaries farm all the cuftoins of the paflia, who takes them of the 
Grand Signior; and when I was in Egypt, the Grand Signior fending a perfon to 
take it out of their hands, they managed fo that it had no efteft. The cuftoms are 
taken by the janizaries at a fixed price, but they are often obliged to make an ex¬ 
traordinary prefent to the paflia. They let them commonly to Jews, but Datniara has 
been generally in the hands of Chriftians. 
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The cuftoms of Damiata are let for four hundred purfes, and may yield five or fix 
hundred ; the cuftoms of Alexandria, for two hundred and eighty purfes, and produce 
about four hundred to the farmer. The cuftoms of Bulac the port of Cairo, aud of 
things landed from Upper Egypt at Old Cairo, are likewife farmed ; the cuftoms of 
Suez may be worth eight hundred purfes, being about twenty-feven fhillings on every 
bale of coffee ; thefe the paflia keeps in his own hands, as likewife the merchandifes 
brought from Mecca, which is about half a guinea on every camel. Thofe of Upper 
Egypt are given to the bey there j thefe cuftoms arife from a duty of ten per cent, on 
all goods imported, and feven more when they come to Cairo, but the Englifh and 
French pay only three per cent., inftead of feventeen, which is fettled by treaties with 
the Porte. The Swedes alfo have lately obtained an order for the fame purpofe. 
The Venetians and Dutch, by reafon of fome debts contracted here, did not fend 
confuls, and had loft their privilege, but the Venetians have lately regained theire. 
All perfons pay three per cent, for goods exported. 

The other branch of the Grand Signior’s revenue in Egypt is the poll-tax on the 
Chriftians and Jews, called the harach ; this, till within a few years, was in the hands 
of the janizaries, who gave eighty purfes a year for it $ but an harach-aga being fent 
from Conftantinople, by applying a great fum of money to the leading men, he got pof- 
feffion of the harach or poll-tax; and it is faid, he makes of it, for the Grand Signior, 
eight hundred purfes. Before this, the Chriftians paid but a trifle, by capitulation with 
Sultan Selim, the fum being only two dollars and three quarters a head $ and this capi¬ 
tulation the Coptis fay they have in their own hands. The great men confented to this, 
not thinking that it would any way interfere with their interefts, nor confidering that it 
would drain the kingdom of fo much more money every year ■> for now they pay ac¬ 
cording to their fubftance, either two dollars and three quarters, or five and a half, or 
eleven, each dollar being about half a crown, for which a certain number of papers are 
fent yearly from Conftantinople, as to other parts; which muft be either returned, or 
the money anfwering to the fums contained in them ; which papers are given to thofe 
who pay the tribute, and are their acquittances. The perfons that pay are only men, 
after they arrive at the age of fixteen. 

As to the trade of Egypt, that which is within itfelf confifts. in fupplying the lower 
parts from above, with corn, all forts of pulfe and dates; and the upper parts from 
Delta, with rice and fait, and from Cairo, all kinds of tilings imported into Egypt; as 
Upper Egypt has no commerce by the fea, or any other parts that can fup'ply them 
with fuch things. Before the way was found to the Eaft Indies, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, Egypt had a great trade, by landing all Indian and Perfian goods at Coffir 
on the Red Sea, bringing them to Kept four days by land, and then carrying them to 
Alexandria, whence they were diftributed all over Europe by the Venetians, which 
was the great riches of that ftate, which has ever fince declined. Indian linens, 
muflins, calicoes, and china-ware are dearer here than they are in England, being 
brought a great part of the way by land. The exportation of coffee and rice" out 
of Egypt into any parts out of Turkey, is prohibited, butprefents make all thofe things 
eafy ; many forts of Indian drugs are exported to Europe, and fome of the growth of 
this country, which are fenna, caffia, a little coloquintida, and a red dye called faffra- 
noun. lhey fend flax to Leghorn, and all over Turkey, and cottons to Marfeilles. 

I he import is Englifh, French,, and Venetian cloth j filks from Leghorn and Venice, 
fome drugs and dyes, tin from England, lead and marble blocks from Leghorn, many 
forts of fmall wares from France, Venice, and Conftantinople, and from the latter furs, 
and all forts of copper veffels and plates, which are much ufed, being tinned over. 

And 
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And from Salonica, they bring all their iron in Tnrkifh {hips, that it may not be 
carried out of Turkey, which is ftriCtly prohibited ; and they bring carpets from Afia 
Minor, and many things of the woollen manufacture from Barbary, and raw iilks from 
Syria. They alfo inport coral and amber, to be fent to Mecca for toys and ornaments. 
The manufactures of Egypt are moftly fpent among themfelves, except linens, of which 
there are great quantities fent to France, Italy, Algiers, and all over Turkey. Their 
manufactures confift chiefly of three branches, the linen, woollen, and filk. The 
‘woollen is of un-napped carpets, ufed moftly for the feats of divans, or fophas ; all 
made with broad ftripes, of different colours, and little other variety. Thefe are made 
at Benefuief, towards Upper Egypt, as before obferved. The raw filk is brought to 
Damiata from Syria : they make of it large handkerchiefs for womens veils, and a 
very rich fort of handkerchief worked with gold, and in flowers of feveral colours, 
ufed likewife on many occafions by the ladies, to throw over prefents they fend to one 
another; and fometiines they make cufliions and coverings of this fort for the fophas, 
which are very coftly. In Cairo they manufacture great variety of fattinets and taffetas, 
many in imitation of thole of India, but none of them very good. 

The Delta and other parts of Egypt produce a great quantity of flax; they do not 
fpin it with a wheel, but letting the fpindle hang down, they draw out the thread from 
the diftaff. Egypt is not now remarkable for its fine linen; which feems to be owing 
to the little ufe they have for it, becaufe the people of condition wear a fort of mullin, 
which is much properer for fo hot a climate. What linen they make for wear is ex¬ 
ceedingly cheap, and becomes white; it is manufactured chiefly at Roietto, where they 
alfo make many ftriped linens, ufed moftly about beds, as a defence againft gnats at 
night. They alfo make of this fort at Cairo and Faiume ; and at the latter great quan¬ 
tities of fackcloth brought to Cairo. At Imbabe, oppofite to Cairo, and the villages 
about it, they make a coarfe ftrong linen ufed for {fleets. They have alio a great ma¬ 
nufacture of linens at Sciout, in Upper Egypt; but the very beft linen that is made is 
about Mahalla in Delta, and Damiata, elpecially the latter: it is ufed for napkins and 
towels, and Jong narrow clothes thrown round the difli at eating, to be ufed by the 
guefts. It is a plain well-woven linen, though not fine ; but being worked with a 
ftriped filk border, fells dear. 

The Turks have chiefly a genius for merchandife, fo that mod arts that require in- 
genuity are here generally in the hands of Chriftians; particularly the filver-fmiths 
and jewellers, in all parts, which is a great trade here, by reafon of the ornaments of 
the women, and of the trappings of their horfes ; but they can ufe no plate in their 
houfes, nor can the Mahometan men wear a gold ring, according to their law, unlefs 
they give a tenth of what they are worth to the poor, of which there are hardly any 
inftances. Bur it has been faid that fome have thought to evade this law by holding 
out in their hands a fum of money, for the tenth of what they are worth, to the poor, 
and alking them what they would take for it; and fo compound with them. The 
women are very coftly in their golden bracelets, and other ornaments of gold and 
jewels ; becaufe throughout Turkey, as I have been informed, if there are children, a 
woman by the law, after her hu{band’s death, (unlefs particular donations are made) 
has nothing but her apparel, which is often fold with her jewels and ornaments of gold, 
to maintain the poor widow. They have here very curious lattices for their windows; 
which when made with the ntmoft art are very coftly. And before their mofque win¬ 
dows, they have of this fort made of iron and brafs, in the moft perfeCl: manner, being 
all of round bars let into one another, fo as to be divided into many fmall fquares, and 
they.are embelliflied with very proper ornaments.; but thefe feem to be remains of the 
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works under the Mamaluke government, when they were very magnificent in their ar¬ 
chitecture. The Egyptian pebbles are wrought here, and polifhed in great perfection, 
for handies of knives and fnuff-boxes ; and they cannot do it fo cheap in any other parts. 
It is done in the fame manner as they work precious (tones, with a wheel, and the bufi- 
nefs is in the hands of one Jew. They make alfo red leather at Cairo ; but the belt is 
prepared at Alexandria, which does not come up to the perfection of the Morocco 
leather, which is of a brighter red. For all arts, they are reckoned much inferior here 
to what they are in Conilantinople, which makes every thing e(teemed that comes from 
that place. Egypt is famous for Sal Armoniac, which they export, and for hatching 
chickens in ovens, of which I fhall give an account in the laft book. 

The money that paffes in Egypt is burbers, medines, fequins, and feveral forts of 
foreign coins, moftly Spanilh. The burber is a thick piece of copper about as broad 
as a fix-pence; twelve of them make a medine, which is of iron ftlvered over, about 
as big as a filver three-pence. Three afpers make alfo a medine, a coin of the fame 
kind, but they are not made here. They coin two forts of fequins, one of one hundred 
and forty-fix medines, called a funduclee, and a new coin of a hundred and ten medines, 
called a zumaboob. They have alfo Barbary fequins of different value. The bafe 
money of Conftantinople does not pafs here. A purfeis twenty five thoufand medinesj 
but in other parts of Turkey, it is only twenty thoufand: and where they fpeak of 
great fums, they always compute by purfes. 

The fmallefl: weight is a grain, four of which make a carat, ufed for weighing dia¬ 
monds. They have alfo a weight for pearls, called a metacai, which confifts of a 
carat and a half, or two carats. Sixteen carats make a dram, twelve drams an ounce, 
twelve ounces a rotolo, three rotolos an oke, and from one hundred to a hundred 
and fifty rotolos a cantar, or quintal, according to the goods they weigh. The 
rotolo of Alexandria is three hundred and ten drams; the Englifh pound weight 
is about two drams more than the common rotolo. Two hundred and ten okes 
make an adeb of rice of Damiata, one hundred and fifty at Rofetto, which is the 
meafure for corn, except that it is double in Upper Egypt. In other parts of Turkey, 
fix okes make a batman, and forty batmans a load, (as I fuppofe it mull be,) for a 
camel, which is about feven hundred and twenty pounds $ though in Egypt there are 
camels that will carry a thoufand weight. 

They have two meafures called pikes, the larger is called the pike of Conftantinople, 
and is about twenty-feven Englifh inches. They meafure all foreign goods with it, ex¬ 
cept fuch as are made of flax and cotton, for which they ufe the fmall pike, called Pike 
Belledy, or. The pike of the country, becaufe they meafure with it all the manufac¬ 
tures of the country. This pike, as I was informed, confifts of about twenty-four 
inches, Englifh meafurei 

One great caravan that arrives at Cairo, is of thofe blacks who come from the coun¬ 
try near the Ifle of Pheafants, and pafs through Fez, Morocco, and Tripoly, and are 
about eight months on the journey. What they bring is chiefly gold duff. Caravans 
alfo come from Tunis and Algiers. Another caravan is of Berberins from Sennar, 
who bring the goods of Ethiopia, and of feveral parts of Africa, as black Haves, gold 
duft, elephants teeth, gums, oftrich feathers, mufk, ambergris, and ebony. 

CHAP, IV. — Of the State of Religion in Egypt, its Inhabitants, their Policy. 

AS to the ftate of religion in Egypt, the Coptic is that of the native Chriftians of the 
country. There are many Greeks in Cairo and Damiata, but very few in Alexandria 
and Rofetto $ and in the other parts of Egypt, only fome merchants in the principal 
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towns. There are very few Armenians in Cairo; but they have a church there given 
them by the Coptis, in lieu of a chapel they yielded to them in the church of The holy 
fepulchre at Jerufalem. The Chriftian religion would be at a very low ebb, if the people 
did not find it convenient to have Copri ftewards of their eftates, who are well ac¬ 
quainted with all affairs, are very dextrous at keeping accounts, which they do in a 
fort of Coptic chara&ers underftood by no body elfe ; and one reafon why they make 
life of them may be, that thefe people are more under their command, and they may 
have them more in their power, in cafe of any breach of truft. Thefe ftewards, in 
every village, are a fort of lords, and are protestors of the Chriftians in it. 

The Coptis, of all the Eafterns, feem to be the moil irreverent and carelefs in their 
devotions. The night before Sundays and feftivals, they fpend in their churches, and 
the holy day in faunrering about, and fitting under their walls in winter, and under 
Ihady trees in fummer. They feem to think that their whole religion confifts in re¬ 
peating their long fervices, though without the leaft devotion, and in ftrnftly obferving 
their numerous falls. If we except the convents of the deferts of St.JVJacarius and 
St.Antony, and one at Efne, the convents are inhabited only by one or two married 
priefts; but the patriarch mult be a man that never has been married, and is taken out 
of one of thofe convents. They are all exceedingly ignorant, both priefts and people: 
the former perform the fervice in the Coptic language, by rote, of which they generally 
underftand very little ; but they have books of their liturgy, with the Arabic inter¬ 
pretation. It would make a volume to give an account of all the particular rites of the 
Alexandrian church. 

Strabo* mentions two extraordinary culloms among the Egyptians, which the 
Coptis obferve when their children are about ten years of age ; but neither of them is 
a religious rite, and they give fome reafons for this practice. The Mahometans likewife 
in upper Egypt, whom we may fuppofe to be original natives of the country, and con- 
fequently their anceftors Chriftians, obferve both thefe cuftoms; and by this feem to be 
diftinguilhed from thofe that are not true Egyptians. The Coptis bear an implacable 
hatred towards the Greeks, ever fince the famous affair of prefling them to receive the 
council of Chalcedon; and when the Greeks got the upper hand, it is faid they treated 
them with great rigour. They have alfo generally as little regard for the Europeans, 
which proceeds, in a great meafure, from an endeavour in thofe of the church of 
Rome to make converts of them. And they rarely diltinguilh between thofe of different 
religions, but include all under the name of Franks. The Jews have one par¬ 
ticular cuftom here: as they were afraid in the times of Paganifm, to drink wine 
offered to idols, it was ufual to have all the wine they drank made by their own people, 
and fealed up to be fent to them; and this cuftom they ftill obferve in all the eaftern 
parts. They have thirty-fix fynagogues in Cairo, and one in old Cairo, in which they 
fay the prophet Jeremiah was, as obferved before. There is a particular fe<ft among 
them who live by themfelves, and have a feparate fynagogue; and as the other Jews 
are remarkable for their eyes, fo they obferve thefe are for their large nofes. They 
are the ancient Effenes, and have now the name of Charaims, from Mekra, the 
name by which they call the five books of Mofes ; which they ftri&ly obferve, accord¬ 
ing to the letter, not receiving any written traditions. It is faid that the others would 
join with them, but not having obferved the exaft rules of the law, with regard to 
divorces, they think that they live in adultery. 
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The Mahometan inhabitants of Egypt are either original natives, in the villages 
called Filaws, or they are of the Arab race. The latter are of two forts. Thole from 
the eaft, moftly on the eaftern fide of the river, and thofe of the weft, called Mugrabi, 
or weftem people, who have come front the parts of Barbary, have different manners 
and cuftoms from the others, and are rather worfe. Many of the Arabs are fettled in 
villages, and are honeft people, efpecially in Upper Egypt. Thofe who live under tents 
are called Bedoui, fubftfting moftly by the cattle they graze, which are chiefly camels 
and goats, that feed on final! flintbs. Thefe, for the moft part, live on either fide of 
the Delta, and are alfo much about Mecca. 

The natives of Egypt are notv a flothful people, and delight in fitting ftill, bearing 
tales, and indeed feem always to have been more fit for the quiet life, than for any 
aCAve fcenes: and this idle manner of living is probably one great reafon of the fruit- 
fulnefs of their invention, with regard to their ancient Heathen religion, and of their 
making fo many extravant fables; out of which the Greeks might take fome of the 
moft beautiful, as a foundation for their religion and poetry, and fo they pafled to the 
Romans. This indolence may be owing to the great heat of the country, that enervates 
them, and inclines them to the unaCtive life. They are alfo malicious and envious to a 
great degree, which keeps them from uniting and fetting up for themfelves; and though 
they are very ignorant, yet they have a natural cunning and artifice as well as falfehood, 
and this makes them always fufpicious of travellers, that they want to find treafures, 
and as they fee they do not actually find them, they imagine they can by magic art draw 
away the money, which they think may lie hid in the earth, being fo ignorant that they 
cannot othevwife conceive why they fhould come fo far to fee ruins: which notion of 
theirs often occafions a traveller much trouble, and fometimes prevents his feeing every 
thing as he would; they have, however, learnt from the Arabs hofpitality, and fome- 
thing of that ftrift virtue of fidelity, in ftanding by thofe that are under their protection. 
The people of the country are moftly employed in tilling the ground, which is not 
attended with much labour; but the bringing water to it is often very troublefome. 
The Arabs love plunder, and the roving fort of life this difpofition leads them 
to. The bufinefs of attending cattle feems moft Anted to their genius; they have 
goo^ horfes, and manage them and their pikes with much addrefs; thofe on foot 
■life poles, with which they fence off the fpear, with great art. 

Another fort of people are thofe they call Turks, in diftinCtion from the natives of the 
country and the Arabs; being thofe who are fent by the Grand Signior, and the flaves, 
nnd the governing pait that are taken from among them, and their descendants, and 
all in general of foreign extraftion; thefe are moft covetous of money and defirous of 
power, and withal moft fubtle and ingenious in carrying on any afiair to obtain their 
ends, moft furprifing things having been managed and brought about by them in Cairo 
with the utmoft policy and fecrecy ; and thefe diftinguilh themfelves from the others bv 
what is ftriCtly the Turkifli drefs. 

x\mong the Mahometans, the dervilhes are a very particular fort of people, they 
may tie reckoned of two or three kinds; thofe that are in convents are in a manner a 
religious order, and live retired, though I fuppofe there are of thefe who travel with 
fome credit, and return to their convents. Some take on them this character, and live 
with their families and follow their trades; fuch are the dancing dervilhes at Dainafcus, 
who come once or twice a week to the little convent that is uninhabited, and perform 
their extraordinary exercifes; thefe alfo feem to be good people; but there is a third 
fort that travel about the country and beg, or rather oblige every body to five • for 

•when they found their horn, they mult be regarded, fomething muft be given them, 
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and it is fait! they are very bad men; the two former, and I believe thefe alfo, wear an 
oQa^onal badge of white alabafter with agreenifh cart, before on their girdles, and they 
wear a high ftiff cap without any thing round it. The Turcomeu wear the fame, a little 
more pointed, but with a white fafli about it. In Egypt there are few, except thole 
that live in convents, and of them only one houfe near Cairo. 

Having mentioned the refined policy or rather cunningwn the governing part of the 
Egyptians, I fiiall give feme inftances of it: it is chiellv employed in bringing about their 
ends of deftroying one another, when they are divided into parties; ior as there are 
more factions in Egypt than in other parts of Turkey, fo there are more inftances of it 
here. The manner in which they pafs their time, without reading or much bufinefs, 
without any curiofity but what relates to their affairs, is the great reafon of it; for they 
think much, and their thoughts are always employed about their particular interefts. 
The paflias commonly join with that party under-hand which they judge is molt likely 
to get the better, unlefs when they fet themfelves to deilroy the ftrongeft party, which 
they think may endanger the Grand Signior’s government in Egypt. I fhaii mention 
fome particulars, without inferring the feveral names, which would be of very little 
import to the reader in this place. Not many years ago, a pallia being defirous to take 
oft a bey, and apprehending that he would refufe the coffee brought to him, directed 
the Cave that was to bring" the coffee, at the fame time as another was to bring the 
coffee to the pafiia, to make a falfe ftep and let fall the coffee of the bey, who following 
the directions he had received, the pallia-defired the bey to take his coffee, which being 
a particular honour, the bey could not refufe it; and drank the coilee without fufpicioii, 
which had poifon purpofely put into it. 

About feven or eight years ago, a defign was formed by the weaker party to deftroy 
their enemies, who had raffed themfelves to a inoft exorbitant degree of power: the 
fcheme had been long laid, and above forty perfons in the fecrer, many of whom 
were flaves; but an opportunity was wanted, as they could not get the perfons all 
together, againft whom it was defigned. At length the day came, when all the great 
perfons were together, and the flaves bringing in the coffee or ihirbet all at the lame 
time, according to the ufual cuftom, whilft they were drinking it, each Have drew out 
his weapon and ftabbed his man; fome few of them indeed, marked out for deftruEtion, 
got off wounded, without being killed. They took off likewife a head of a party by 
another ftratagem: it was known that this bey was very defirous to have one of his 
enemies taken; the plot was therefore laid that they fhould bring in a man before the 
bey, fo difguifed, that he ihould not diftinguifh who he was, crying out, that, all his 
enemies might be as that man, taking care to have the bey inftruEted whom they were 
bringing to him. They had the policy as they paffed, to draw out the bolt of 
their particular fort of locks, in fuch manner as that no body might be able 
to fhut the doors and lock them, either after they had done their bufinefs, or 
in cafe of any mifearriage. The perfon was brought in with his hands behind 
him, as if tied, and a napkin put over his head, as malefactors commonly have, 
and by a perfon dreffed like the patroling officer who takes up fuch people: 
when he was brought into the room, the bey alked which was the fellow, when the pre¬ 
tended prifoner presented a piftol in each hand, faying here he is, and Ihot the bey dead, 
who was fitting on the foplia in the corner of the room, as the great men ufually place 
themfelves. 

When I was in Egypt a pafiia was named, who had often conduced the caravan from 
Pamafcus to Mecca; and having there contracted a friendfliip with a bey of Egypt, who 
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had the care of the caravan from Grand Cairo, it was faid, that he had defined 
the bey, in cafe he Ihould ever be appointed paflia of Egypt, to endeavour to ufe ail the 
means he could to prevent his coining, it being a pafhalic, though of much honour, yet 
of great expence and little profit. It is faid, when the Grand Signior’s order was read 
in the divan, appointing this perfon paflia, this bey, his friend, had contrived that they 
Ihould a Ik who this pafha was, if it was fuch a one, a man of no family, a country man, 
a filaw, and that they would not have fuch a perfon come as their paflia. Whether this 
report was falfe, or whether the ftratagem did not fucceed, I cannot fay, for this paflia 
came foon after, and was depofed on this occafion: the bey he had contraftcd a 
friendlhip with, was of the fadion that had been almoft deflroyed ; and there was reafon 
to think that the paflia was in the fecret of a defign to cut off the great men that were 
uppermoft, who were to be afiaffinated going to the divan. To the firft great man 
that came, the perfons employed offered a petition as he went along the ftreeton horfe- 
back, and continued holding and killing his hand whilll he was reading it, prefling not 
to be refofed, who taking more than ordinary notice of their earneftnels, going to with¬ 
draw his hand, they dragged him off his horfe and murdered him. The party that 
was to have been deflroyed drew up fome writing relating to this affair, and carried 
it to the paflia to fign it; they looked upon his refufal as a proof that he was at the 
bottom of it ; it is faid alfo that his caia betrayed him, and therefore they imniediatelv 
depofed him. “ 

I llrall mention only one inflance more of their policy, of a private nature. A 
Mahometan of Cairo defired to borrow a confiderable fum of money of a merchant, 
who refilling to lend it, he prevailed with his friend, a chous (a fort of meffengers, as 
already obferved, who are fent about affairs, and whofe charafter is efteemed very 
facred,) to go to the houfe of the merchant, who coming to the chous to kifs his 
hand, the chous took occafion to fliake off his own large cap as he was coming in, and 
immediately pretended that the merchant had beat it off; upon which he thought 
proper, not only to advance the money, but to give a much greater fum to compromife 
the affair. 1 

CHAP. V. Of the Education, Cufioms, Drefs, and modern Architedurc of Egypt; and 

of the Caravan to Mecca. 

THE education in Egypt is feldom more than to read and write, which the Coptis 
generally learn, and their manner of keeping accounts; but the Arabs and native 
Mahometans very rarely can read, except thole that have been bred up to the law, or 
fome employ. The bell education is among the Haves, who underfland Arabic and 
Turkifli, and often write both, and go through their exercifesconftantly ; to ride, flioor 
and throw the dart well, being efteemed great acconipilfhments. The belief of pre- 
defiination is very Jlrongly rooted in them, elpecially in thofe who are properly Turks, 
which often infpires them with very great courage, and quiets them in an extraor dinar y 
manner, when they are thrown from the heighth of power into the moft miferable con- 
diiion, in which circumftances they lay, it is the will of God, and blefs God; and indeed 
they behave rather better in adverfify than profperity; though when they are in high 
foitions, they carry themfclves with much becoming gravity; and when they do a favour, 
it is with a very gracious countenance; but the love of money is fo rooted in them] 
that nothing is to be done without bribery; and it is an affront to come into the pre¬ 
fence of a great man, where a favour is to be allied, without a prefent, or having it 
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fi unified to him that fomething is defigned. The fame notion of predeftination makes- 
them ufe no precautions againfl: the plague ; but they even go and help to bury the 
bodies of thofe that die of it, which is reckoned a very great charity, though it is faid 
there is no infection in a dead body. 

They think the greatefl villainies are expiated, when once they wafh their hands and 
feet. This is their preparation to go to prayers, which all the polite people conftantly 
do ; for the outward appearance of religion is in falhion among them, and it is looked 
on as o-enteel to fay their prayers in any place at the ufual hours. Their prayers are 
very fhort, and repeated five times a day ; but they may perform all thefe devotions at 
one time. They always pray on a carpet or cloth, to avoid touching any thing that is 
unclean. They pray in the molt public places wherever they are ; and when they are 
in a vifit, will call for water to wafh their hands and feet, and fo perform their devotions. 

The Arabs that live in tents are feldoin feen to pray. . . 

Resignation to tbo will of Ood ? and perhaps no great affection for then xelations-, is 
the caul'e that they lament very little for them, and foon forget the lofs of them, 
nnlefs it be of their children; for they are very fond to have children, and are affec¬ 
tionate towards them. Thofe who are properly Turks here commonly marry Haves of 
Circaflia, Georgia, and other countries, who exceed the natives of the country in 
beauty. Their words pafs for nothing, either in relations, prornifes, or proleffions of 
friendlhip. The ufe of laudanum, fo much in vogue formerly, is fucceeded by 
drinking chiefly ftrong waters, which they take plentifully at their meals; though a 
great many will not drink, but they ufe heating things to cheer them. The perlons 
who drink are chiefly the foldiery and great men ; but it would be reckoned fcandalous 
in people of bufinefs. The Arabs indeed do not drink, or very rarely ; and the com¬ 
mon people pound the leaves of green hemp, make a ball of it, and f wallow it down, 
to make them chearful. And a compofition is made of the buds of hemp, before 
they flower, which has the fame intoxicating quality as laudanum, and is called 
aphioum, or opium, which fignifies any thing that ftupifies or intoxicates. A vice the 
Turks are remarkable for, is not praaifed among the Arabs, or true Egyptians. 

They have a great notion of the magic art, have books about it, and think there is 
much virtue in talifmans and charms; but particularly are ftrongly poffeffed with an 
opinion of the evil eye. And when a child is commended, except you give it forae 
bleffing, if they are not very well affured of your good will, they ufe charms 
againfl the evil eye; and particularly when they think any ill fuccefs attends them on 
account of an evil eye, they throw fait into the fire. 

The meaneft Mahometan thinks himfelf above ally Chriflian ; and where there is no 
dependency, they put themfelves on a rank with them, and feldom preferve any 
tolerable good manners, efpecially the Turks. The Arabs and people of the country 
are civil enough, and fliew it in their way, by coining and fitting about you; though 
they are troublefome, by being too obferving, curious, and inquifitive. The Turks 
all'o will be very civil, either to get prefents, or to find out your defignsand inclinations, 
in which they are very artful; but where there is any dependency among one another, 
they ofcferve a great decorum, all rifing up when a fuperior comes in. And in a re¬ 
gular meeting in the military divans, as 1 have been told, the inferior takes up 'the 
papouches of the fuperior, and fets them by him, and after receives the fame regards 
from his inferior: and, as I have been informed, a fuperior of great dignity holds the 
ftirrup to a fuperior that is flill greater, when he mounts ; as a two-tailed vizier holds 
the ftirrup to one that has three tails. The way of faluting as you approach, or pais. 
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is by ftrelehing out the right hand* and bringing it to the breaft, and a little inclining 
the head. The extraordinary falute is killing the hand 5 and then putting it to the head. 
And when a vifit is paid to a fu peri or, his hand is kiffed ; and if he is very much 
fuperior, they kifs the hem of the garment. The Arab falutarion is by joining hands, 
and often bowing the head to the fide of the head of the perfon fainted, alking him 
how he does, if he is well, and bidding him peace feveral times. But a Mahometan 
will not fay peace to a Chriftian, which is the ufnal falute one towards another. When 
they take any thing either from the hands of a fuperior, or that is lent fioni a fuperior,- 
they kifs it, and, as the higheft relpeft, put it to their foreheads ; and if you demand 
any thing that relates to a fervice or protection of you, when they promife it, they put 
their hands up to their turbans, as much as to fay. Be it on their heads ; which they 
alfo fometimes fay; for nothing can be imagined finer than the Arab manner of 
exprefimg civility or friendfliip ; and if the news only is told of any one’s death, they 
always fay. May your head be fafe. And on fome particular occafions, to a great man 
in times of confufion, when any of his enemies are taken or dead, they compliment 
him by wifliing that all his enemies may be as he is. Among the Coptis, in public 
company, a fon does not fit before his father, or any fuperior relation, without being 
ordered to fit more than once : and there is great reafon why fuperiors fhould keep 
inferiors thus at a dilhmce, and exaft fo much refpeft of them, efpecially with regard 
to civil governors; as the people are of fuch llavilh minds, that they mull be kept 
under ; and if any liberty is given, they immediately affume too much. 

When the Turks eat, a little round or octagon llool, is fet on the fopha, on a- 
coloured cloth laid on the ground: round it they throw a long cloth, to be put in the 
laps of the guefls ; and with thofeof condition, a napkin is given to every one when he 
waflies, as they always do before they eat. This they likewife lay before them, and 
wipe with it when they wafli after dinner. On the ftool they put a copper dilh tinned 
over, from three to fix feet diameter, which is as a table ; all their difhes and veflels 
being copper tinned over, infide and out. Round this dilh they put bread, final! dilhes 
of pickles, falads, and the like ; and then they bring two or three large difhes, in two 
or three courfes. None but the common people eat beef, and the flefli of the buffalo, 
as they have a notion that it is not eafy of digellion. It is faid in the hot hamfeen feafon 
in the month of April and May, they eat, for the moll part, nothing but dilhes made 
of pulfe and herbs, and alfo filh, as being eafier of digellion; the great heats taking 
away their appetite for all forts of meat. The Coptis, as well as the Turks, abftain 
from fwines flefli. The moll vulgar people make a fort of beer of barley, without 
being malted; and they put fo met King in it to make it intoxicate, and call it bouzy: 
they make it ferment; it is thick and four, and will not keep longer than three or four 
days. It appears from Herodotus, that the Egyptians ufed fome fort of beer in his time, 
which he calls wine made of barley *. If they do not drink wine, they feldom drink 
whilll they are eating. They either fit crofs-legged, or kneel, and make ufe only of 
the right hand, not ufmg knives or forks, but tear the meat with the hand ; and the 
mailer of the houfe often takes pieces in his hand, and throws them to the guefts, that 
he would pay an extraordinary compliment to. Immediately after eating, coffee is 
brought. This is the Turkilh manner; their dilhes confuting of pilaw, fuups, dulma, 
which is any vegetable Huffed with forced meat; as cucumbers, onions, cawl leaves; 
ftewed diflies, fweet ragoos, pieces of meat cut fmall and roalted, and feveral other 
tilings. All is taken out and eaten by the inferior fervants ; not by the Haves, who 
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iiave a dinner prepared for them of more ordinary difiies, in another room. With the 
Arabs and people of the country, either a round Ikin is laid on the ground for a fmall 
company, or large coarfe woollen cloths for a great number, fpread all over the room, 
and about ten difhes repeated fix or feven times over, laid round at a great feaft, and 
whole flieep and lambs boiled and roafted in the middle. When one company has 
done, another fits round, even to the meaneft, till all is confutned. And an Arab 
Prince will often dine in the ftreet, before his door, and call to ail that pafs, even 
beggars, in the ufual expreffion, Bifimillab, that is, in the name of God ; who come 
and fit down, and when they have done, give rheir hamdellilah, that is, God be 
praifed. For the Arabs are great levellers, put every body on a footing with them ; 
and it is by fuch generality and hofpitality that they maintain their interefl; but the 
middling people among them, and the Coptis, live but poorly. 1 have often fat down 
with them, only to bread, raw onions, and a feed pounded and put in oil, which they 
call ferich, produced by an herb called fimfim, into which they dip their bread, that is 
made as often as they eat, in very thin cakes, baked on an iron plate heated. They 
have a very good dilh for one who has a'good appetite, which is thefe cakes broken 
all to pieces, and mixed with a fort of fyrup made of the fugar cane when it is green. 
Thigj cane is a great defert with them, by fucking the fweet juice out of it. They alfo 
eat a four milk turned with feeds. They have a dilh among the Moors called cufcafow, 
which is made with flour tempered with water, and rolled in the hands into fmall 
pieces, and being put in a cullender, over a boiling pot flopped clofe round, it is drefled 
with the fleam, and then they put butter to it. They alfo fotnethnes drefs dates with 
butter. Their great meal is generally at night, taking a light collation in the morning 
of fried eggs, cheefe, and, at great tables, olives and honey. And this is alfo ufual 
with the Turks, efpecially if they go out to do bufinefs, or for diverfion, to flay 
abroad moil part of the day, otherwise they dine rather before noon, and fup early in 
the evening. They probably chufe to eat early in the morning, before the heat takes 
away their appetite ; and eat again foon in the evening, when it begins to be cool. 
When they have no company, they commonly go into the harem, or women's apart¬ 
ments, at the time of eaiing, to a wife, in her feparate apartment, who either prepares 
the dinner, or infpe&s and direfts it, though they are great perfons, having their 
offices adjoining to their rooms. And a great man who has four wives, has five 
kitchens, one for each of them, managed by their flaves or fervants ; and one great 
one for public entertainments for the matter, when he dines out of the harem, ami for 
the flaves and lervants. At a Turkifh vifit, a pipe is immediately brought, and coffee ; 
and if it is a vifit of ceremony, fweet-meats, with the coffee ; and after wards a fherbet ; 
and then, according to the dignity of the perfon, incenfe and rofe water to perfume, 
which is a genteel way of difinifling the company. Friends who vifit, efpecially women* 
flay a night or two, or more, carrying their beds with them, though in the fame town ; 
and coffee, or a fweet water boiled on cinnamon, are brought at lea It once in an hour. 
And 1 have been told that it is a mark of great refp .ct among them, often to change 
their garments during the vifit. If any one goes to the houfe of an Arab, or to his 
tent, bread is immediately made, and they ferve four milk and cucumbers in it when 
in leafon, fried eggs, and oil to d p the bread in, a fait clieef; like curds, and fuch 
like. They do not take it well if you do not flay and eat, and think it fuch a favour to 
come to their houfes, and put yourfelf, as it were, under their protection, that where 
there have been any enmities, if one goes to the other’s houfe and eats with him, all is 
forgot. And I have feen them fotnethnes fhew refentmeut tJy refilling to take coffee, 
or any thing offered $ like the anizaries, who when they mutiny, will not eat the 
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Grand Signior’s pilaw ; bat if preffed to eat, and they comply, it is a fign the refent- 
meut is paft. They generally rife early, at break, of day, and often go at that time to 
the mofques, the common people at leaft ; thence they refort to the coffee-houfes, and 
having taken their collations, go pretty late to their fhops, and (hut them about tour in 
the afternoon. The great people either vifit or are vifited. In Cairo, on Sundays, 
Tuefdays, and Thurfdays, they go to the pallia’s divan ; and thefe are the general 
days of bufinefs. Fridays they flay at home, and go to their mofques at noon ; and 
though, with them, it 'is their day of devotion, yet they never abftain from their 
bufinefs. The three other days of the week they call benifli days, from the garment 
of that name, which is not a'habit of ceremony. They then go out early in the 
moming-with their Haves, to public places out of town, commonly called meidans, or 
places, where they have a fort of open fummer-houfes, and fee their Haves ride, 
fhoot/and throw the dart, and regale themfelves with their pipe and coffee. Few of 
them, except thofe of the law or church, ever read in books, but have generally com¬ 
pany with them; and as they have time to think much, that is one very great caufe of 
their refined policy, in many refpefts. When they are at home, they ftay from twelve to 
four in the women’s apartment, and from the lime they go to flipper, till the next morn¬ 
ing ; and when they are there, it mull be bufinefs of very extraordinary importance, if 
they are called out, elpecially if they are great men. It is the cuftom in molt parts of 
Turkey, if not every where, for the men to eat by themfelves, even in the women’s 
apartments; the wife having her provifions ferved, perhaps at the fame time, in another 
room. The month of falling of the Mahometans, called Ramefan, as I have already 
obferved, is very fevere ; and when it happens in the fummer, it is very hard on the 
labourers, who cannot drink, being only allowed to wafli their mouths. As this month, 
in thirty-three years is in all feafons of the year. The Turkilh month being lunar, they 
begin it ihe day they can fee the moon j whereas the Jews begin it the day the moon 
makes, which is a day before the Turks. The Coptic month is thirty days, and every 
year they have five intercalary days, and every fourth year fix ; their sra begins three 
hundred and two years after Chrift, from the martyrdom of the faints in Egypt, under 
Diocletian. One of the greateft refrefhments among the Turks, as I have obferved before* 
is going to the bagnios; in the firft large room, generally covered with a cupola, they 
undrefs, and putting on thofe wooden pattens, which they ufe alfo in their houfes, 
they go into the hot room, where they are wafhed and rubbed with brufhes and hair 
cloths; they rub the feet with a fort of grater made of earthenware, fomeriting 
refembling the body of a bird j they then make all the joints fnap, even the very 
neck, and all down the back, which they think makes the joints fupple ; after this they 
are fliaved, and go into the bath ; from this place they return by a room not fo hot, 
where they flay awhile} and from thence go into the great room,repofe on a bed,finoke 
their pipe, take their coffee, and drefs. The eafterns love their eafe very much 5 feme 
of them will fit all day long in their coffee-houfes, and confiderable perfons will go 
and fit in the fliops of the great merchants for two or three hours, and take thofe re¬ 
frefhments of tobacco and coffee they fo much delight in. When they travel, they 
always walk their horfes, fet out pretty early, and often repofe in the way, for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, fmoke and take coffee, efpecially when it is hot, when they Itop fre¬ 
quently in the fhade} thofe who do not travel in great ftate have a leathern bottle of 
water hanging to their own faddle,or their feryant*s,to drink whenever they are thirfty} 
the great men have a horfe of camel loaded with ikins of water; but if they go fliort 
journeys, they have large ones, ia which they carry water from the river in Cairo, and 
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from the citterns in Alexandria; or if they go long journeys, they have fuch as they 
ui'e in the journey to Mecca; and very great people have a fervant that carries fuch a 
vale of water, in a balket made of a fort of net work, to be always ready whenever the 
water is wanted. By night they rarely make ufe of tents, but lie in the open air, 
having large lanthorns, made like a pocket paper lanthorn, the bottom and top being 
of copper, tinned over, and inftead of paper they are made with linen, which is ex- 
tended by hoops of wire, fo that when it is put together it ferves as a candleftiek ; and 
they have a contrivance to hang it up abroad, by means of three Saves, in the manner 
that large fcalesare hung, in order to weigh. They commonly lie only on carpets. All their 
kitchen utenfils they carry with them, which in the train of a great man load two or 
three camels; but the Arabs put a veffel into a balket made of palm leaves, and within 
it they put fmaller veffels, and feveral other utenfils, and carry them with great con- 
venicncy tied to their camels. All their veffels for drefiing are in that manner, fo that 
the top often ferves them for a difh; and all thefe things are of copper, tinned oyer 
infide and out; thefe and the wooden bowl, which ferves as a large difh, and in which 
they make their bread, are all the kitchen furniture of an Arab, even where he is 
fettled. The round leathern cover laid on the ground has rings round it, by which it 
is drawn together, with a chain that has a hook to it, to hang it by, eitbei to the fuT. of 
the camel, or in the houfe, this draws it together, and fometitnes they carry in it the 
meal made into dough ; in this manner they bring it full of bread, and when the repaft 
is over, carry it away at once, with all that is left, in the fame manner. They leaven 
their bread by putting in a piece of the laft dough they made, which they always lay 
by, and becoming four, it caufes a fermentation in it, and makes Ae bread light. 

When the caravans go to Mecca, fome women of condition ride in tartavans or litters 
carried by camels, the labour of the camel that goes behind being very great, as his 
head is under the litter. Some go in a fmaller fort, on the back of one camel. People 
of condition ride on a faddled camel; inferior perfons ride on camels loaded with their 
carpets and bed, if they have any, and other neceffaries; they commonly have a double 
crook in their hands, to direa the camel by touching his head, and alfo to recover 
their bridle, if it happens to drop, and to ftrike the beaft to make him go on. The 
moft extraordinary way of conveyance is a fort of round balket on each fide of the 
camel, with a cover made at top; there is a cover over the lower part, which holds 
all their neceffaries, and the perfons fit crofs-legged on it. They have alfo in the lame 
manner fomething like the body of an uncovered chaife or chair, which is more con¬ 
venient, as they can fit and extend their legs, if there is only one in it, for I think two 
can fit in thefe on each fide. The pilgrims to Mecca commonly go in a fort of black 
cloak, with a cowl; the people of Barbary wear them white: it is fattened about the 
neck with a long loop, and the cloak commonly hangs behind. Having mentioned 
the caravan toMecca,! lha.Il give fonie account of it. 1 here is a tradition,that there was 
a great pilgrimage to thofe parts (before the eftablifhment of the Mahometan religion) 
to Abraham’s tomb, as they call it, and the place where they fay he ottered up his fon 
Ifaac ; but the Jews fay that'’it is the place to which Abraham came to fee Ittimael. 
The great ceremonies of the pilgrims now confift in carrying the coverings of the 
inofques, and of the tombs of Abraham and Mahomet, molt of which are a fort of 
black damatk, richly embroidered with gold ; every thing relating to it being manu¬ 
factured by people employed entirely about it in the cattle of Cairo. The firft pro- 
ceffion is the carrying of thefe things from the cattle to the mofque Haff.mine, on the 
third day after the feaft of Biram, which fucceeds their great faft; all the fheiks of the 
niofques, and the feveral companies of different trades go'to the cattle in proceffion with 
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their colours. The ftandards of Mecca were firft brought rolled up ; then the people 
carried along part of the hangings of the houfe of Mecca, folded together ; and fo 
feveral pieces of it, about half a'quarter of an hour one after another; the people 
crowded to touch them, killing their hands, and putting them to their heads: fome 
carried nothing but the fine ropes that were to tie them up. Several focieties came 
with ftandards difplayed, fome of them with mufic, others dancing, fome either mad, 
or feemingly in a fort of religious extafy, throwing about their heads and hands, fome 
naked to their drawers, others panting moll violently, as people out. of breath ; tuefi 
came the covering of the tomb of Mahomet called Mahtnel, made in the fhape or a 
pyramid, with a fquare bafe, and richly embroidered with gold, on a ground of green 
and red ; a view of the houfe of Mecca was embroidered on it, with a portico round 
it; it was carried on a camel that was all over painted yellow, with the powder they 
call Henna; and it is faid they are camels bred on purpole for this bufinefs, and never 
employed about any thing elfe, being efteemed facred ; and I have been told, that in 
their religious madnefs they take off the froth that coines from the camel’s mouth. 
The beaft is covered almoft all over with rich brocades and embroideries; it was fol¬ 
lowed by three others adorned in the fame manner, and fix more not altogether fo fine, 
all mounted by boys. Soon after came the cover of Abraham’s tomb, like a cheft; 
this was alfo embroidered with gold, and it is faid that it is by fome means fufpended 
in the air over the place, where they fay Abraham offered his facrifice. Then followed 
the body of the chaoufes, and a great officer of the paflias, and after him the fuper- 
intendant of the wardrobe (Nadir-il-Kifve) who has the care of all the work, and of 
the eftate wheih the califs of Egypt appropriated for the expence of it; the trappings 
of his horfe were very fine, the houfing being of a flowered tiffiie. After him came the 
janizaries, and fome officers of the paffia, and laft of all, the very rich covering of the 
door of the houfe of Mecca called Burca j it is ten feet long and five wide, on which 
are feveral figures and Arabic letters, moft richly embroidered in gold, on a ground 
of red and green, being often made to flop that the people might touch it. 

But the grand proceflion is that of the caravan going out to Mecca. The order of 
this proceflion may be leen in the laft book, as well as I could take an account of it 
when it palled. All the camels in this proceflion were painted yellow, and had fome 
ornaments on them, efpecially the fir ft of every company had on its head and nofe a 
fine plume of red oftrich feathers, and a finall flag on each fide, the ftaff of which is 
crowned likewife with oftrich feathers, and the trappings adorned with (hells; the fe- 
cond and third had a bell on each fide about a foot long, and all of them fome orna¬ 
ments. Under the faddle of each of them was a coarfe carpet to cover them by night. 
As foon as they are out of town, they go without any order to Sibil-allam, three or four 
miles off, where they encamp for three days; afterwards they encamp at the lake; the 
Emir lladge not returning to town. The encampment at the lake is very fine, all the 
great men pitching their tents and (laying there, and palling the time in feafting, the 
whole city pouring out to fee this extraordinary fight, and to join in keeping the feftival $ 
in the evenings they have bonfires and fireworks. It is faid forty thoufand people go 
in this caravan; they begin their journey in a week after the proceflion. There is a 
(lory among the people, that thofe of Barbary are obliged to be a day behind the others 
when they arrive at Mecca, and to leave it a day before them, on account of a pro¬ 
phecy they talk of, that thofe people (hall one time or other take the country of Mecca. 
A great trade is carried on by the caravan, as they always return laden with the rich 
goods of Perfia and India, brought to Geda on the Red Sea, near Mecca. Another 
Caravan fets out from Damafcus, and, if I miftake not, carries the fame prefents ; and 
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the old hangings, which ! think belong to the emir hadge, are cut in pieces, and given 
about among the great people, as the moft facred relic. It is looked upon almoft as 
an indifpenfable duty to go once to Mecca; and thofe that cannot go, it is faid, think 
they merit by bearing the charges of another perfon to go in their places. There are 
many that make this journey often, but there is an obfervation, that the people are 
rather worfe after making this pilgrimage than they were before; and there is a 
faying, “ If a man has been once at Mecca, take care of him; if he has been twice 
there, have nothing to do with him ; and if he has been three times at Mecca, remove 
out of his neighbourhood.” But this is not to be thought an obfervation of the Ma¬ 
hometans, but is only remarked by the Chriftians and Jews. The journey to Mecca 
and back again takes them up a hundred days. The caravan of Damafcus fets out 
on the fame day, and on the twenty-feventh day they meet at Bedder. They ftay three 
days at Mecca, and then go to Mount Arrafat, about fix hours from Mecca } where 
they pay their devotions, on account of the hiftory they have of Abraham. They ftay 
there two days, then they go two hours and a half to Munna, where they ftay three days* 
and keep the feaft of Corban Biram, or the feaft of the facrifice: they then return to 
Mecca, the place of Mahomet's nativity. The regular time to ftay there is twelve 
days; but if the merchants cannot finifh their bufinefs, by making a prefent to the 
emir hadge, they may obtain leave to ftay two or three days longer, and may gain that 
time by not tarrying fo long as they would do otherwife at fome places on their return. 
I’Vom Mecca they return fix days journey to Bedder, from which place they go in 
three days to Medina, to the fepulchre of Mahomet, where the firft ealifs refided, until 
they went to Damafcus. There they ftay three days, and return by another road to 
Yembo, and fo back to Cairo. The account of their rout may befeen in the laft book, 
which I had from the mouth of one who had been fourteen times at Mecca. 

The moll fimple drefs in Egypt refeinbles probably the primitive manner of cloth¬ 
ing ; for it is only a long fhirt which has wide fleeves. It is commonly tied about the 
middle; and many children in the country go naked all the year round, as moft of 
them do in the fummer. The common people wear over this a brown woollen fhirt, 
and thofe of better condition have a long cloth coat over it, and then a long blue fhirt ; 
and the drefs of ceremony over this, inftead of blue, is a white fhirt, which they put 
on upon feftival days, and to pay great vifits in Upper Egypt j but in the lower parts 
they ufe a fhirt or garment made like it, of black woollen, which is fometimes by the- 
more genteel left open before, and then is properly what they call a ferijee ; and fome 
of the firft condition have them of doth, and furred, the Arabs and natives wearing 
their cloaths with large fleeves, like the drefs of ceremony of the Turks, called the 
ferijee, made like a night-gown j the other drefs of the Turks being with ftraight 
fleeves. Moft of them wear under all a pair of linen drawers, and when their vefts 
are open before, after the Turkifh manner, it is an odd fight to fee the fhirt 
hang down, which they do. not put into the drawers, according to the Turkifh, 
cuftom with the men, though not with the ladies ; for the drefs of the men in Turkey, 
is more modefl: than of the women, whereas in Europe it is rather the contrary. 

This fort of drefs feems to be fomething like that of the ancient Egyptians, who 
were clothed with linen, wearing a woollen garment over it; and when they performed, 
any religious offices, they were always clothed in linen, looking on it as a fort of 
profanation to wear woollen at fuch iolemnities *. And poffibly the cuftom of putting 
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on the white garment in Upper Egypt, when they go to their mofques, or whenever 
they would appear in a dref§ of ceremony, might give rife to the ufe of the furplice. 
The moft fimple Turkilh drefs is fuch drawers, over which the better fort wear a pair 
of red cloth drawers, down to the ancles; to which are Tewed ftockings of yellow 
leather, which come no higher than the ancle, and under them they wear focks at 
yellow leather, but the Chriftians of the country wear red leather, at leaft their 
papouches or flippers, and the Jews wear blue; but the leather fewed on is not wore 
by the common people, but only the focks, and fo their legs appear bare up to the 
drawers. The Arabs and Egyptians wear Ihoes of red leather, like a flipper, with 
hind quarters, and the janizaries wear them of the fame colour, and very little different. 
The Turks and Chriftians in the city, within doors, out of frugality, wear a wooden 
fort of patten, fomething like the wooden fandal of the monks, forae of which are 
made very fine; and it is to be obferved that the drefs of the feet and of the head 
very much diftinguilh perfons in thefe countries j and they are fined if they go con¬ 
trary to the cuftom. Frank Chriftians only have the liberty of wearing, as the Turks, 
yellow papouches ; and they in many parts wear a yellow flipper. The Turks wear 
boots, having iron plates under the heel, as they often wear their papouches. The 
Turkilh garments are firft a Ihort garment without fleeves, of dimity or linen; it is 
often not open before, but tied on the fide ; over it is a Ihort veil with fleeves, over 
that is a long garment of the fame kind. Thefe two laft are either of dyed linen, or 
ftriped fluffs of linen or cotton, or if ftriped or plain filks and fattins ; and in fummer 
they wear the long garment and the drawers of the fin eft white calicoes. Over this 
is a clofe fleeved garment, like the Greek gown, which is called a benilh, and is the 
common drefs; and over that is a ferijee mentioned, which is the drefs of ceremony. 
They have another fort cut differently in the fleeve, which is not fo high a drefs *. 
Thefe two laft garments are either of doth, mohair, or filk, according to the feafon j 
the latter indeed is never of filk, nor is the benilh ever wore here of filk, though it 
is in Syria. A girdle or fafii of filk, mohair, or woollen, goes round all but the two 
outer garments, into which they flick a knife in its fheath. The people of Egypt 
wear a blue cloth about their necks, and with it cover their heads again!! the cold and 
fun, and fome of them are very large. It is almoft a general cuftom among the Arabs 
and Mahometan natives of the country, to wear a large blanket, either white or brown, 
and in fummer a blue and white cotton Iheet, which the Chriftians conftantly ufe in 
the country; putting one corner before over the left fhoulder, they bring it behind, 
and under the right arm, and fo over their bodies, throwing it behind over the left 
Jhoulder, and fo the right arm is left bare for action. When it is hot, and they are 
on horfeback, they let it fall down on the faddle round them; and about Faiume I 
particularly obferved, that young people efpecially, and the poorer fort, had nothing 
on whatfoever but this blanket: and it is probable the young man was clothed in this 
manner, who followed our Saviour when he was taken, havingvi linen cloth call about 
his naked body; and when the young men laid hold on him, he left the linen 
cloth and fled from them naked The head drefs is a high ftiff cap, with a long 
piece of white muflin wound round it, all together called the turban, by Europeans. 
1 he derviflies wear one without any thing round it, and the Turcomen fueh a long 
one more pointed, both made of a fort of coarfe felt. Inferior people, inftead of the 
turban, wear a red woollen cap which comes clofe to the head. This is wore by the 
Arabs and native Egyptians, except merchants, and great lie wards of Arab princes, 

* This is called a kerikee. f Jofcph’s garment might alfo be of this kind. 
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and Copti priefts, who wear the other. Under this they wear a little white linen fkull 
cap, I was told at Damufeus, that one whofe family has not wore the high turban* 
and the leathern flocking fewed to the drawer, cannot begin to wear them there, 
imlefs by virtue of fame office or employ j but the fafh wound round the head is the 
great diltm&jon. None but the relations of Mahomet can wear green. The white is 
proper to Mahometans; but in Syria, where there are villages of Ghriflians, as on 
Mount Libation, they wear white ; and any one may wear white if they put a coloured 
firing to diftinguifh themfelves, as the Samaritans do, and the Jews of Saphet in Syria* 
who have red and blue firings fewed acrofs the fafli; but this is not much ufed, The 
Chriftianl and Jews in all thefe parts, w r ear either blue or blue and white ftriped. The 
Franks in Cairo did wear white, and then they wore carpacks, or red caps turned up 
with fur, as fome do now, but it is the proper drefs of the interpreters. The others 
generally wear the red cap, and the red muffin tied round; in all other parts they 
wear a hat and wig, as the Englifh conful does when he goes out in public. The 
French conful, and fome of his officers go in the Frank habit; and fo have the Englifli 
confuls formerly, as they do at Aleppo, And Cairo is the only place I have heard of 
m Turkey, where none but the confuls ordinarily ride on horfes. The common people 
ih the country either wear no fafli round the cap, or one of coarfe white cotton, or of 
yellow or red woollen fluff. 

The drefs of the women, according to the manner of Conftantinople, is not much 
unlike that of the men, only mofl of their under garments are of filk, as well as their 
drawers; and all but the outer vefl are fhorter than the men*s, and their fleeves are 
made to hang down, a fort of gauze fhirt coming down near to the ground under all. 
Their heads are dreffed with an embroidered handkerchief, and the hair platted round,, 
having on a white woollen fkull cap. The ordinary women wear a large linen or 
cotton blue garment, like a furplice; and before their faces hangs a fort of a bib, 
which is joined to their head drefs by a tape over the nofe; the fpace between being 
only for the eyes, which looks very odd. The others who wear this garment of filk, 
have a large black veil that conies all over, and fomething of gauze that covers the 
face. It being reckoned a great indecency to fhew the whole face, they generally 
cover the mouth and one eye, if they do not cover the whole. The common women, 
efpectally the blacks, wear rings in their nofes ; into the rings they put a giafs bead 
for ornament. They wear on their ears large rings, three inches diameter, that come 
round the ear, and are not put into it; thefe are ornamented. The rings they wear 
on their fingers are fometimes of lead, but the better fort of women wear gold. Their 
bracelets are moft commonly a work of wire : there are fome of gold finely jointed ; a 
more ordinary fort arc of plain iron or brafs. They wear alfo rings round their naked 
legs, moll commonly made of brafs among the vulgar, who alfo wear about their 
necks an ornament. Among the common people it is made of pewter ; and In the cafe 
at the bottom they put sypaper with fomething writ on it out of the alcoran, as a charm 
againfl flckncfs and other evils. The other cafes feeni to be defigned for the fame 
purpofe. People of middling condition inffead of thefe have many ornaments of filver, 
and often pieces of money hung to them, and fometimes ancient coins they happen to 
meet with ; and even in the country, whenever they go out to wafli at the river, or to 
fetch water, they put on all their attire, and appear in full drefs. Women ride on 
affes in Cairo, with very fhort ftirrups, which it is a difhonour for the men to ufe when 
they mount thefe beafis. They have a prophecy that Cairo will be taken by a woman 
on horfeback, \vhich, as they fay, makes them fir icily forbid women mounting on 
horfes- I ne H time when the women go out is moftly on Fridays, to the burial places, 
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fo adorn with flowers and boughs the fepulchres of their relations, to hang a lamp over 
them, and pour water on their graves, and they place water in vafesnear. When the 
women ride, they commonly wear a yellow fort of a boot or flocking, being without 
a foie; and ladies of diftinction have many female flaves that follow them on affes, 
who do not wear thofe large veils, but only a covering over the forehead and lower 
part of the face, leaving the eyes uncovered between. Their clofe garment.has a 
cape that hangs down behind, and they make a much better figure than their 
miftreffes. Tha women alfo go out to the bagnios, which are referved for them at a 
certain time every day i this is their rendezvous to talk with one another and hear- 

news. , . 

There are women who go barefaced about tbe ftreets, dancing, finging, and play¬ 
ing on fome mftrument. Thefe may not be fuppofed to be very virtuous; and yet 
they fay they are fo in one refpeft, in which they might be nioft fufpected. I here 
are notwithftanding common women, who are in a manner licenfed, and pay a tribute 
on that account. The vulgar women paint their lips, and the tip of the chin with 
blue, and thofe of better condition paint their nails yellow, and alfo their feet 
with a dye made of a feed called hennah ; and they colour their eye lids with black 
lead, and fo do many even of the men among the Turks, imagining it good for 
weak eyes. 

Coffee-houfes are not reforted to by the bell company, but only by people of the 
middle rank: they have their mufic at certain hours of the day, in l'ome of them, and 
in others a man tells fome hiftory, a fort of Arabian tales, with a good grace; which is 
a method, they have to bring company together. They often fend to the fliops for their 
provifions to be brought to the coffee-houfes ; and thofe who have nothing to do pafs 
whole days in them. 

Both Turks and Egyptians are very frugal in their manner of living ; the latter 
feldomeat meat, and the expence of the great men in their tables is but fmall, con- 
fidering the number of attendants they have, in which they are very extravagant. It 
is common for them to have fifty or fixty JIaves, and as great a number of other 
fervants, befides dependants. They are at great expences in clothing their flaves, and 
in keeping a great number of horfes, from fifty to two hundred. They are excellently 
well managed; do not feem to know their own ftrength. always Handing with the 
bind and forelegs tied together; they feed them with grafs when in feafon, and at other 
times with chopped ftraw, and give them barley all the year. They lie on their dung, 
without ftraw, and very often Hand abroad, efpecially in Upper Egypt they keep them 
out in their courts all the year round : they walk finely, never trot, but gallop fwiftly, 
turn fuddenly, and flop in a moment on full fpeed ; but "they never: gallop but for diver- 
lion, or to run away. 

The Mahometans have a certain veneration for fools and mad people^ as thinking 
them a&ing by a divine fpirit, and look on them as a fort of faints. They call them 
here flieiks. There are fome women of them, but the molt part are men, who go 
about the town, are received in all houfesand at all tables; the people kifs their hands, 
and pay them great regard, as I have obferved. Some of thefe go about their cities 
intirely naked; and in Cairo they have a large mofque, with buildings adjoining, and 
great revenues to maintain fuch perfons. As thefe are recommended by their want of 
reafon, fo the dervilhes are by their want of money; poverty being efteemed by a 
Turk as a great degree of pevfeftion in every one but. himfelf. There are hardly any- 
of thefe in Egypt; nor.have they more than one convent, which is near old Cairo as I 
obferved before. 
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The Egyptians are but ill looking people, and though many of them fair enough 
when young, yet they grow fwarthy by the fun. They are alfo a dirty, llovenly genera¬ 
tion, efpecially the Coptis, whofe drefs at beft appears but ill on them; and as table 
linen is very rarely or never ufed by the Arabs, Egyptians, or Coptis, I have feen the 
latter, after wafhing their hands when they have eaten, wipe them with the great fleeves 
of their fliirts. 

The true Mamaluke drefs is the fiiort garment above mentioned, put into their great 
red trowfers, which are tied round the leg at each ancle, the foot being left bare ; and 
they wear the fort of flioes ufed by the Arabs when they ride. In other refpe&s they 
drefs like the Turks, and this is the drefs of the flaves, and Iikewife of many of the 
great men, when they are not in a drefs of ceremony. 

The architecture in Egypt is very bad, and their materials of the word fort, many 
houfes being built of unburnt brick made of earth and chopped draw dried in the fun. 
In towrns, the'lower part for above five feet is of done, and in fome parts the corners 
are built of brick or done; the upper part of the houfes in towns are often built in 
frames of wood; and the large windows commonly fet out fo as to command a view 
of the dreet; they rarely live in the lower rooms, and I fuppofe it is not edeemed 
wholefome ; their roofs are generally flat, with a cement over them, and fometimes 
only earth; the wood they ufe is cither deal or oak, imported from Afia, or the palm, 
ufed much in Upper Egypt, as well as the Acacia: 1 have feen planks of the palm with 
a very coarfe grain, and their carpenters work is the word that can be imagined. Over 
the middle of their great faloons they have often a dome or cupola that gives light, and 
fometimes they have a contrivance by which the middle part opens at top to let in the 
air when they think it convenient ; and they have ufually the large cover fet up over 
the openings, in fueh manner as to keep out the fun and leave a free paffage for the air. 
■Whatever is tolerable at Cairo in architecture is of the times of the Mamalukes, of 
which one alfo fees great remains at Daniafcus and Aleppo, being very folid buildings 
cf hewn done infideand out : the windows are often oblong fquares. and perfectly plain, 
as well as the doors, except that the latter, which are fet into the infide of the wall, 
have a fort of grotefque carved work, cut in an inclined plain from the out fide of the wall 
to the door, which has a grand appearance. Over all openings, the (tones are either 
narrower at bottom than at top, which gives them the ftrength of an arch, or being in¬ 
dented on the fides, they are made to fit into one another, fo that they cannot give way. 
In mod of their molques they have hr.all well proportioned cupolas ; and exceeding 
fine minarets to fome of them, with feveral dories of galleries, leffening till the mi¬ 
naret ends at top with a fort of pyramidal point. There are alfo, as I obferved, about 
Cairo, fome very grand gates, with a feraicircular or fquare tower on each fide. Their 
houfes confift of one or more large faloons, which have oftentimes a fopha at each end, 
and a fquare fort of cupola in the middle; they are wainfcotted about fix feet high, 
with pannels of marble, having round them a fort of Mofaic work, compofed of 
marbles and fmalt in different figures, and the floors that are between the fophas are 
often Mofaic work. As for the other rooms, they are generally finall, for convenience, 
as they live and often lie in thefe faloons, having their beds brought on the fophas; 
here they Iikewife receive all their company. The lower rooms are generally ufed as 
offices and warehoufes; the firff floor is the part they inhabit; it is feidom they have a 
fecond ftory, except the little rooms on each fide their faloons, which are of the height 
of two dories. * 
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CHAP. VI. — Of the Climate , Soil , and Wafers of Egypt- 

THE climate of Egypt is very hot in fummer, by reafon of its fituation between 
two ranges of mountains, and alfo on account of the fandy foil. Towards the middle 
of the day in the fun it is always hot, even in winter, but the nights and mornings are 
very cold, occafioned by the nitre in the air, and on that account it is a dangerous 
thing to catch cold, efpecially in the head, which often occafions a humour to fall on 
the eyes, that is thought to be the caufe of the great number of blind, and of thofe who 
have weak eyes; they think it alfo bad for the eyes to fuffer the dew to light on them, 
which at fome times of the year falls very plentifully by night; which are the reafons. 
why they carefully wrap up the head, and cover their eyes by night. The coldeft time 
here is about the beginning of Februray; near the fea they have fometimes great rains 
from November to March ; but up higher, about Cairo, they have feldom any rain but 
in December, January, and February; and thofe but little fhowers for a quarter or half 
an hour. In Upper Egypt they have fometimes a little rain, and I was told that in 
eight years it had been known to rain but twice very hard for about half an hour,, 
though it rained much towards Akmim when I was in thofe parts. The weft and 
north-weft are the winds that bring the rains; they have thunder in the fummer, but 
without rain, and that at a diftance, from the north-eaft. It -has hardly ever been 
known that they had any earthquakes that did mifchief, and thofe that rarely happened 
werefcarce perceivable : but in January 1740, they had three great fliocks of an earth¬ 
quake immediately after one another, which threw down fome mofques and feveral- 
houfes; and it being a year of icarcity, all the people cried out for plenty of corn, as' 
they have a ft range notion, that at fuch times the heavens are opened, and their prayers 
heard. There are two forts of wind that blow moftly in Egypt, the fouth or a few 
points from it, and the north wind. , The fouth wind is called Merify, it is a very hot 
wind; fometimes it blows a few points from the eaft of the fouth, then it is exceeding- 
hot ; at other times it blows from the weft of the fouth, when it is rather windy, and 
not fo hot; it blows alfo fometimes very hard from the fouth-weft ; and when thefe 
winds are high, it raifes the fand in fuch a manner that it darkens the fun, and one 
cannot fee the diftance of a quarter of a mile; the duft enters into the chambers that 
are the clofeft {hut, into the very beds and fcrutores ; and, to give an inftance of the- 
romantic manner of talking among the Eafterns, they fay the duft will enter into an. 
entire egg through the fhell. The wind is often fo exceffively hot, that it is like the 
air of an oven, and people are forced to retire into the lower rooms and to their- 
vaults, and fhut themfelves clofe up ; for the belt fence againft it is to keep every part 
Unit up; this wind generally begins about the middle of March, and continues till; 
May; it is commonly called by the Europeans theHamfeen wind, or the wind of the fifty 
days; becaufe that feafonof the year when it blows is fo called by the Arabs, being much 
about the fifty days between Eafter and Whitfuntide. The north wind is called Meltem., 
being what the ancients called the Etefian winds: tin’s begins to blow in May, fome time 
before the Nile rifes ; it is a refrelhing wind, and makes the excellive heats of fummer 
lupportable; it brings with it health, and the happinefs of Egypt; is thought to be the- 
caufe of the overflow of the Nile, and continues blowing till November, and without 
this wind they could not fail up the Nile, all the time that its current is fo- very rapid.. 
It is this wind that puts a ftop to the plague ; for if it breeds of itfelf, it generally be¬ 
gins m Egypt about February, when the weather is coldeft, and is thought to beocca- 
iipned by a ftoppage of perfpiration; it rages, and is very mortal during the hot winds;-, 
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but they hare the plague very rarely in Egypt, unlefs brought by infection to Alexan¬ 
dria, when it does not commonly fpread ; fotne fuppofe that this diftemper breeds in 
temperate weather, and that exceflive cold and heat ftops it; To tjiat they have it not in 
.Conftantinople in winter, nor in Egypt in dimmer ; but at Conftantinople during the 
futurner, where the heat is temperate, in comparifon of' what it is here. There are 
.feveral things which they imagine do not communicate the infeftion, as water, iron, 
wood , or any thing made of the date tree, therefore they ufe the ropes made of a part of 
this tree. As foon as the plague begins, the Franks {hut up their houfes, bat others go 
about as ufuai; though fome great men obferving the Europeans efcape, retired in the 
lad plague, notwithftanding their notion of predeftination. The molt mortal plague is 
that which comes from the fouth, being much worfe than any infection from Conftan¬ 
tinople, and is brought by the caravan that comes from Ethiopia. 

The air of Cairo is not thought to be very wholeforae, at night efpecially; the fmoak, 
when there is no wind, hovering over it like a cloud, their fires being made in the 
■evening, when they eat their great meal. At fpring and fall, people are much fubject 
to fluxes, but in the fummer they are not dangerous, and in all diftempers foups made 
of meat are not reckoned proper. The people of the country are often troubled with 
ruptures, which are thought to be caufed by heats and colds, and alfo by draining their 
voices fo exceffively in finging, thofe who cry off the mofques being mod commonly 
afflicted with this didemper. It has been podtively affirmed, that a fright caufes 
people hers to break out in blotches, like a foul dffeafe, to prevent which, bleeding is 
thought a proper remedy, and, when I came from Rofetto,they {hewed me a boy about 
fourteen, who, they aflured me, was juft recovered out of fuch a diforder, and had 
marks of it; but I have been informed that this very rarely happens, and that the 
.notion is encouraged for fome certain ends, to cover other caufes that are fometimes 
more real. The moil unhealthy time is when the perfpiration is ftopped by the cold, 
for every thing here is very nouridiing j and this is given as a reafon for drinking 
coffee, that it is drying, and prevents the making too much blood ; when they have the 
benefit of perforation, it carries off ail fuperfluous humours, and the great quantities of 
water, fhirbets, &c. that are drunk, do no harm ; but if they do not fweat, they burn 
in hot weather, and are in a fort of fever, in which cafe the bagnios are a great relief, 
which carry off, or at lead diminifh a great many diforders in the blood, and prevent 
their appearing. About May mod perfons break out in a ralh, which continues during 
the heats; it is thought that drinking the waters of the Nile after it rifes, contributes 
toward it; and it is the fafhion to carry a ftick called Maharofhy, which is made at the 
end like a file, and it is no fliame to rub themfelves with it, as they have occafion. 

The foil of Egypt, except what additions it has received from the overflow of the 
Nile, is naturally Tandy. The hills on each fide are freeftone; thofe the pyramids of 
sGize are built on are full of petrified fliells, and fo are the flones of which the pyramids 
themfelves are built, being dug out of thefe hills. I particularly obferved at Saccara a 
;Iarge pyramid, and a fmaller unfiniflied, built of {tones that are almod entirely com- 
pofed of oyfter-fhells cemented together; there are alfo fome low hills of the mountains 
that are north-north-ead of Faiurne, and others clofe to the Nile on the ead, which are 
heaps of large oyfter-flieils, fome remaining in their fird date, and others petrified, 
where there was fufficient moidure. The foil of Egypt is full of nitre or fait, which 
occafions nitrous vapours, that make the night air fo cold and dangerous. Where the 
nitre abounds very much, and there are fmall lakes on the low grounds, after the water 
has evaporated, a cake of fait is left on the fur face, which is gathered for ufe, and I 
havefcen the beads often eat the very earth, when they find it is mixed with the fall, 
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which foraeiimes appears on the ground like a white froft. It is this and the rich qua¬ 
lity of the earth, which is the fediment of the water of the Nile, that makes Egypt fo. 
Fertile, and fometimes they even find it neceffary to temper the rich foil, by bringing 
fand to it; but the Tandy foil, though they bring water to it, will not produce a 
crop that will anfwer the expence, hut does very well for trees. For a mile from the 
mountains, or more, the country is commonly fandy, being a very gentle rifing, and 
and may be looked on as the foot of the hill. Near the edge of this’defert They gene¬ 
rally have villages at a proper difiance, with plantations about them, as well as at feme; 
little diftance from the river; and if the hills are above four or five miles from the Nile, 
they have villages in the middle, between the hills and the river, which are built on 
railed ground, where the Nile overflows. The lower parts of Egypt feem formerly to 
have been all a marfhy uninhabited country; and Herodotus gives that account of it * ; 
for before the canals were made, a much lefs quantity of water rauft overflow the 
country, becaufe the outlets were lefs, and fo the water was more confined within its 
bounds, till it overflowed, and confequently overflowed fooner; and all being on a 
level, and no ground railed, to build thefe villages on, it muffc have been very incon¬ 
venient, and almoft irnpoflible to inhabit the country, which at that time muft have-, 
been foon fubjeft to f'uch inundations, as are looked on to be a prejudice to the coun¬ 
try, by caufing the water to remain on it longer than was proper; and at that time, 
the upper parts of Egypt might be overflowed, and receive that acceffion of a rich foil 
which makes it lo fruitful} fo that probably one reafon why Sefoftris opened canals, 
was to prevent thefe hurtful inundations, as well as to convey water to thofe places 
where they might think proper to have villages built, and to water the lands more con¬ 
veniently, at fuch times as the waters might retire early ; for they might find by ex¬ 
perience after the canals were opened, that inftead of apprehending inundations, thev 
had greater reafon, as at prefent, to fear a want of water, which was to be fupplied as 
much as could be by art: fo that the great canals were probably made to prevent inun¬ 
dations } and when they began to find a want of water in a well inhabited country, 
the leffer canals might be made to convey the water both to the villages and fields’ 
when there was not a fufllcient overflow. It is difficult to affirm how much the around 
has rifen, by reafon of the perpetual motion and fucceffion of the water; and as every 
year a great quantity of foil is carried olF in the productions of the earth, which are 
pioduced in two or three crops in fonve parts, the lofs of which is not fupplied any 
way by manuring their land, and, as the bed of the Nile itfelfntay rife by the fub- 
fidmg of the heavier fandy particles, for thefe reafons it does not feem probable that 
the land will ijfe fo high in time, that there fhould be any danger that it will not be 
overflowed* the ground rifing alfo proportionally at the fea, and every where dfe* 
fo that on this fuppofition, the water will rife much in the fame proportion as it has 
done to the lands about it; the great difference being made by opening canals, and 
afterwards, either by cleanfxng them, or negleaing to do it: though, if the lands did 
rffe fo high in Lower Egypt as not to be overflown, they would be only in the con¬ 
dition of the people o i Upper Egypt* who are obliged to raife the water by art* 

As to the water of Egypt, it is very much to be doubted whether they have any 
that does not depend on the Nile: that of JofcpITs well, which is mentioned by 
(ome as the only fpring in Egypt, certainly does* for it rifes and falls with the Nile, 
and nas lotne degree ot faltnefs, by paffing through the nitrous foil. There is indeed 
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one wafer which feems to be a fpring ; it rifes in feveral parts among the rocks, anti 
even drops from them at the ruined convent of Dermadoucf, already mentioned, 
which is fituated in a narrow valley, between the high mountains, on the call near 
Akmira, in Upper Egypt. The water is received in ltnall bafins, in the rock from 
which it runs, and makes little pools about the vale. In Upper Egypt, efpeeially 
about Efne, they dig large wells a mile or two from the river, and draw up the water 
from them; and in all parts they have wells of brackifh water, which can no where 
be wanting, as it is a fandy foil, and the earth mull be full of water, not only where 
the Nile overflows, but alfo in other parts, to the height of the furface of the Nile; 
which accounts for the Nile’s being the bountiful giver of water throughout all the 
land of Egypt. 

CHAP. VII. — Of the Nile. 

THE river Nile is one of the great ell: curiofities of Egypt. It mull be fuppofed 
that the north winds are the caufe of its overflow, which begin to blow about the latter 
end of May, and drive the clouds, formed by the vapours of the Mediterranean, 
fauthvvard as far as the mountains of Ethiopia, which flopping their courfe, they con- 
denfe, and fall down in violent rains. It is faid, that at that time not only men, from 
their reafon, but the very wild beafts, by a fort of inftinfl, leave the mountains. 
This wind which is the caufe of the rife of the Nile, by driving the clouds againft thofe 
hills, is alfo the caufe of it in another refpeft, as it drives in the water from the fea, 
and keeps back the waters of the river in fuch a manner as to raife the waters above. 
The increafe of its rife every day mult be greateft during the time it is confined wiihin 
its banks. By accounts in the laft book, of its rife for three years, I find it role the 
fix firrt days from two inches to five inches every day ; for the twelve next days from 
five to ten, and fo continues riling much in the lame manner, but rather abating in its 
rife every day, till towards the time it arrives at the height of lixteen pikes, when the 
calige or canal at Cairo is cut; afterwards, though it goes oil rifing fix weeks longer, 
yet it does not rife fo much every day, but from three to five inches; for, {presiding 
over the land, and entering into the canals, though the quantity of water that defcends 
may be much greater than before, yet the rife is not fo great; for after the canal 
at Cairo is opened, the others are opened at fixed times, thofe which water the loweft 
grounds being cut open laft. From thefe canals, when full, the country is overflowed, 
and not commonly Irom the great body of the Nile, that is, where the banks are high ; 
for it is otherwife in the Delta, where they are low. Canals are carried along the 
higheft parts of the country, that the water may have a fall from them to all other 
parts, when the Nile finks; and they draw the watercut of the great canals into fmall 
channels, to convey it all over the country. It is remarkable, that the ground is 
loweft near all other rivers which are fupplied from rivulets; but, as no water falls 
into the Nile in its paffage through this country, but, on the contrary, as it is necef- 
fary that this river fhould overflow the country, and the water of it be conveyed by 
canals to all parts, efpeeially when the waters abate, fo it feemed vifible to me, that 
the land of Egypt is lower at a diftance from the Nile, than it is near it; and I 
imagined, that in molt parts it appeared to have a gradual defeent from the Nile fo 
the hills; that is, to the foot of them, that may be laid to begin at thofe fandy parts, 
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The Egyptians, efpecially the C.optis, are very fond of an opinion, that the Nile 
begins to rife every year on the fame day ; it does indeed generally begin about the 
18th or 19th of June. They have a notion alfo of a great dew falling the night before 
the day that they perceive it begins to rife, and that this dew, which they call Nokta, 
purifies the air. This, fome people imagine, caufes the waters of the Nile to ferment, 
and turn red, and fometim.es green; which they certainly do as foon as the Nile begins 
to rife, and continue fo for twenty, thirty, or forty days. Then the waters are very 
unwholefome and purging j and in Cairo they drink at that time of the water pre- 
ferved in citterns under the houfes and mofques : and this might originally be a reafon 
why they would not let Lhe water into the canals, which would fill the little lakes 
about every village, and afterwards fpoil the good water that might come into them. 
It is fuppofed, that the fources of the Nile, beginning to flow plentifully, the waters 
at firtt bring away that green or red filth which may be about the lakes at its rife, or 
at the rife of thefe final! rivers that flow into it, near its principal fourcej for* though 
there is fo little water in the Nile when at loweft, that there is hardly any current in 
many parts of it, yet it cannot be fuppofed, that the waters fliould ftagnate in the bed 
of the Nile, fo as to become green. Afterwards the water becomes very red, and ftill 
more turbid, and then it begins to be wholelome, and is drunk by the vulgar; but 
rnoft people have large jars, the infides of which they rub with pounded almonds, 
that is, what remains after the oil is prefled out, which caufes the water to ferment 
and fettle in four or five hours. The water continues reddifli till the rapidity of the 
ttream begins to abate in December and January; but the river continues to fall, 
Cven to the feafon when it begins to rife again ; the waters being always yellowifh, 
and colouring the waters of the fea for fome leagues out. I found the height of the 
Nile at the Mikias in January, according to their account, to be about eleven pikes; in 
March about nine pikes ; but in the computation of the rife of the Nile, I fuppol'e it 
to be three pikes left than the account they give of it. They told me alfo, that the 
mud, which fettles every year- in the Mikias, is about five feet deep. I could not 
have thought it fo much, though a fuccefllon of water may raifeit fo high. 

The precife day the Coptis would fix the beginning of its rife to, is the twelfth of 
their month Keah, which is the 5th of June O. S., and this being their feftival of 
St. Michael, they make a miracle of it. It is certain, about this time, or rather about 
St. John, the plague begins to ftop, when it happens to be here, and becomes lei's * 
mortal; though it feeins rather to be owing to the change of the wind, and the falling 
of the dew, which are fome time before, and then they begin to find the effefts of it. 
The Nile is commonly about fixteen pikes high, from the 25th of July to the 18th of 
Aug 11 ft; the fooner it happens, they look on it, they have a better profpeQ: of a high 
Nile. It has happened fo late as the firtt, and even the 19th of September; but they 
have been then afflicted with plague and famine, the Nile not riling to its proper height. 
Eighteen pikes is but an indifferent Nile, twenty is middling, twenty-two is a good 
Nile, beyond which it feldom rifes; and it is faid, if it rifes above twenty-four pikes, 
it is to be looked on as an inundation, and is of bad confequence, as the water does 
not retire in time to fow the corn; but I cannot find any certain account when this 
has happened. As many parts of Egpyt are not overflown, one would imagine, when the 
Nile does not rife high, they might l'upply the want of the water by labour, and railing 
water, as in Upper Egypt; but it is faid, if it is a low Nile, the water retires too foon, 
and the earth mutt be fown in a proper time after, before it dries into hard cakes, in 
which cafe, the hot weather, ftill continuing, breeds or preferves a worm that eats the 
corn, as well as withers the young plant j fo that it feems better that the land fliould 
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not be overflowed at all, than not fufikiently watered. Another reafon of which may 
be, that when it is not overflowed, the ground may be cultivated in proper time; 
which cannot be, when it is only overflowed in fuch a manner as is not fufficient. 
Moreover, when the height of the Nile does not amount to fixteen pikes, whilft they 
expert it to rife higher^ it begins to fall, and the ground is to be laboured out of 
fea r on, during the hot weather, and the water is flowing from them, to increafe the 
immenfe labour of watering, by raifing it higher, to a dry thirfty land that will drink 
it up ; and if they fow too foon, the fame inconveniences would follow as above. As 
thev have dikes to keep the water out of the canals till the proper time comes to let it 
in, fo they have contrivances to keep it in foine canals after the Nile is fallen, as well 
as in certain lakes when the Nile grows low ; and from them they let it out at pleafuie, 
on lands that are higher than the channels of the canals: and Strabo takes notice of 
thefe methods to binder the water from flowing in, or going out when it is in. To¬ 
wards the mouth of the Nile the banks are low, and the water overflows the land foon. 
There likewife it has its vent into the fea; fo that the water does not rife at Rofetto, 
a id below Damiata, above three or four pikes: and 1 was allured, it does not rife 
a jove four or five at AfTouan, juft below the cataracts ; the reafon of which may be, 
that the Nile below is very broad, and that the banks are not, as in other places, per¬ 
pendicular, but Hoping, fo that the water is not confined, but fpreads over the banks, 
towards which the low hills come, on the weft fide, with a gentle defeent. 

The Grand Signior has not a title to his rents, till the canal is opened at Cairo, by 
breaking down the bank that is thrown up before it, which is not to be done, till the 
Nile rifes to fixteen pikes; yet, when the Nile once did not rife fo high, and the 
pafha caufed the canal to be opened, the people, notwithftanding, would not pay the 
tribute. The Nile has fometimes been known to rife irregularly, as it did a pike or 
two in December, 1737 ; at which the people were alarmed, having made feme ob¬ 
servations, that misfortunes had happened to Egypt when the Nile had rifen out of 
feafon, and, particularly, that it did fo in the time of Cleopatra, when Egypt was 
taken by the Romans. ” But, however, nothing happened the year following, but a 
very plentiful rifing of the Nile, which is the bleffing of Egypt. The time when the 
Nile is at higheft is about the middle of September. 

They have different methods of raifing the water, where the Nile is not much be¬ 
low the furface of the ground j as at Rofetto and Damiata, they make a hole and put 
in a wheel made with boxes round its circumference, which receive the water, and, 
as the wheel goes round, the boxes empty at top into a trough made for that purpofe. 
Where the water is too deep to be raifed in this way, they put a cord round the wheel, 
which reaches down to the water; to it they tie earthem jars, which fill with water 
as it goes round, and empty them'felves at top in the fame manner, being turned by 
oxen. Where the batiks are high, the molt common way is to make a bafin in the 
fide of them, and fixing a pole with an axle on another forked pole, they tie a pole at 
the end of that, and at the end again of this which is next to the river, a leathern 
bucket; and a ftone being tied to the other end, two men draw down the bucket into 
the water, and the weight brings it up, the men directing it, and turning the water 
into the bafin; from this it runs into another bafin, whence it is raifed in like manner, 
and fo I have fern five, one over another, in the upper parts of Egypt, which is a 
great labour. Another way moftly uied in raifing water from the canals, is a firing 
tied to each end of a balket, with one man to each ft ring, who let the balket 
into the water, and drawing the firings tight, raife it three or four feet to a 
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little canal, into which they empty it, and by that it is conveyed over the land. The 
waters of the Nile are elteemed to be very wholeforae and nourilhing, and may be 
drunk veiy plentifully, without any inconvenience. 

I know not whether there are any fort of fifh in the Nile, that are in the rivers in 
Europe, except eels and mullet, which la ft, and fome other filh in it, come from the 
fea at certain feafons. There is no fort of fhell-filh in the river; but in Baher Jofeph, 
the canal near Famine, which runs into the Lake Caroon, there is a large mufcle, that 
has within it a fort of mother of pearl of a reddifli call:. I never could be well in-., 
formed about the hippopotamus, and only heard that they have been feen about 
Damiata, and that by night they had deflroyed whole fields of corn; but I take the 
foundation of this account to be owing to one that was taken there fome years ago; 
they feem to be natives of Ethiopia, in the upper parts of the Nile, and it mull be 
very feldom that they cotne down into Egypt. The ancients as well as moderns, not- 
withftanding, mention that this bead, when he is out of order, has a method of bleed¬ 
ing himftlf in the leg with the lharp pointed end of a reed, that grows in thofe parts, 
though it mult be very difficult to make fuch an obfervation *. Herodotus mentions 
thefe fifhes, defcribes them particularly, and lays they were worClipped in fome part 
of Egypt f- The filh taoftly efteemed are the bulfi, which are very plentiful, and 
foinething like a large roach ; the febuga, which is full of bones, and eats much like 
a herring ; the rai, which is called the cefalo in Italian, and comes from the fea; but 
what is Hill more efteemed, is a filh, which the French call the variole, becaufe it is 
very much like a carp; they fay they are fometimes found of two hundred weight. 
Bur the moll delicate filh is the kelher, which is caught only towards Upper Egypt; 
the Ikin appears like that of the lalmon; it has a fort of a long narrow fiiout, with fo l'mall 
a mouth, that, from it, as well as from its infide, one might conjecture, it lives by 
fucking a juice either from the weeds, or out of the ground. When I was m Upper 
Egypt, they told me there was a large filh called latous, which probably is the latus 
that was worlhipped by the Egyptians, from which the city called Latopolis had its 
name. They informed me that this filh at Cairo was called cufir, whence I fuppofe it 
mull be the fame with the kelher. There is a fmall filh called gurgur in Upper 
Egypt, and flialh at Cairo; it is at moll about a foot long ; its head is well fortified 
with a ftrong bone; the fin on the back, and on each fide under the gills is armed 
with a lharp hone. They have an opinion, that this filh enters the crocodile, and kills 
it. This poffiblv may be what Pliny feems to call, erroneoufly, the dolphin, which, 
he fays, has a lharp point on his back, with which, getting under the crocodile’s 
belly, he wounds him. 

It is a general obfervation, that a crocodile has no tongue, and Herodotus affirms 
it; but he has a fielhy fubflance like a tongue, that is fixed all along to the lower jaw, 
which may ferve to mm his meat. He has two long teeth at the end of his lower jaw, 
and there are two holes in the upper jaw, into which thefe teeth go: when he Units 
his mouth, he moves only the upper jaw. I found by experience, that the crocodiles 
are very quick fighted; for, making a circuit ro come direftiy behind them, to fhoot 
at them, I always obierved they began to move gently into the water, as 4oon as I 
came in fight of them ; and there is a fort of channel on the head behind each eye, 
by which objefts are conveyed to them. Their eggs are about the fize of a goofc 
egg: they make a hole about two feet deep in the fand, above the overflow of the 

* Vide Piofpcri Alpini Hitloriam Naluralera jEgypti, Iv. c. iz. -J> Lib. ii. c. 71. 
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Nile *, in which they lay their eggs, and cover them over, often going to the place 
and taking care of their young, when hatched, which immediately run into the water. 
They lay fifty eggs, which are twenty-five or thirty days in hatching: the people 
fearch for the eggs to deftroy them, with an iron pike. I could get no account in 
Upper Egypt of the ichneumon’s deftroying the eggs, and entering by the- mouth 
of the crocodile into his bowels, and killing him ; and it Teems improbable that it can 
do this without being ftifled; the animal they have here, called Pharaoh’s rat, which 
is fhewn for it in Europe, is fomething of the make of a ftote, but much larger; it 
is not improbable that it deftroys their eggs. The crocodile when on land is always 
leen very near the water, with his head towards the river, on the low banks of fandy 
iflands; and if they are difturbed, they walk gently into the river, and disappear by 
degrees, though it is faid they can run faff. Herodotus fays, they eat nothing during 
four months, in the winter; and Pliny, that they lie hid in caves during that feafcn; 
but I faw them in great abundance all the month of January, and was allured, they 
never go above thirty or forty paces fi;om the river, and that they venture fo far only 
by night; though it is probable, they are moftly out of water by day, to fun them- 
felves in winter, as I obferved ; and it is alfo probable, that they keep in the water by 
day in fummer, when the fun is hot f. The people lay, they cannot take a man fwim- 
rning in the water, but if a man or beaft (lands by the river, they jump at once out 
of the water, and feize him with their fore claws ; but if the diftance is too great, they 
make a fpring, and beat down the prey with their tails. I believe the molt common 
way of killing them, is by fhooting them ; and the ball muft be direfted towards their 
bellies, where the Ikin is foft, and not armed with fcales, as their backs are. Yet 
they give an account of a method of catching them, fomething like that which He¬ 
rod olusJ relates: they make fome animal cry at a diftance from the river, and when 
the crocodile comes out, they thrult a fpear into his body, to which a rope is tied; 
they then let him go into the water to fpend hhnfelf, and afterwards drawing him out, 
run a pole into his mouth, and, jumping on his back, tie his jaws together, dhe 
crocodile mofl commonly frequents low iflands; and for that reafon there are very 
few below Akmim; and in thefe lower parts, the current may be too ftrong for them, 
which they avoid, as well as places where the Nile runs among rocks, as it does at 
the cataracts. It is remarkable,' that the ancient Egyptians, in the time of Herodotus, 
called the crocodile champfa, and at this day the Egyptians call them, timfah. 

CHAP. VIII.— Of the Vegetables of Egypt. 

EGYPT does not naturally produce a great number of vegetables; the heat and 
inundations every year deftroying mod of the tender plants. Where the Nile has 
overflown, and the land is fown, it yields a great increafe, and, as it was formerly the 
granary of the Roman empire, fo it is now of the Turkifh dominions; from whence 
they conftantly receive their rice, and alfo corn, whenever they have occafion. In 
Upper Egypt, the Arab ftieiks have vaft granaries of corn, where they lay up what is 
more than fufEcient for the confumption of Egypt; and they chufe rather to let it 
lie till it rots, than to fend down more than there is a demand for; which would fink 
the price: but when there is any extraordinary demand, they then open their granaries. 

* Parit ova quanta an feres, eaque extra locum cum Temper incubat, pra llvinationc quadam* ad quem 
furmno au£tu eo anno acceflunis eil Nikis, Nihil aiiud animal cat minor! origiue in majorem erefck mag* 
nitudinenii Pita* Nat. viu. c, 25. Dies in terra aglt 3 no£ies in aqua, lbfd. 
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From Egypt all the weftern parts of Arabia Felix, about Mecca and Gedda, are 
fupplied; to which port they carry yearly about twenty fhip loads of corn and rice 
from Sue^; it being the return which the fliips make, that come loaded with coffee* 
The Arabs alfo in Arabia Petraea on the Red Sea, have their fupply from Egypt, 
before the caravan returns from Mecca; and fee u re their provifion, by threatening to 
plunder the caravan if they are refufed. They fow the land with clover, without 
ploughing it, and it is this that fupplies the place of grafs, which they have not. They 
have a fpring harveft from January to May, and a winter harveft about October, 
For the latter, about July, before the Nile overflows the land, they fow rice, Indian 
wheat, and another fort that produces a large cane, but an ear like millet, (which they 
call the com of Damafcus; and in Italian is called Surgo Roffo) and they likewifo 
plant their fugar canes ; all thefe being plants that require much water, efpecialiy rice, 
which has an ear fomething like oats, and is reaped before the water is gone off, and 
carried to dry ground; its grain looks like barley; and they Cake off the hulk with 
hollow cylinder, one end of which has a blunt edge, which being raifod and let 
down by a machine turned by oxen, and falling on the rice, caufes the outer coat to 
fcale off; and being cleaned, they mix with it a fmall quantity of fait, to preferve it 
from vermin. The people eat a great quantity of the green fugar canes, and make 
a coarfe loaf fugar, and alfo fugar-candy, and fome very fine fugar fent to Conftantk 
nople to the. Grand Signior, which is very dear, being made only for that purpofe. 
The fpring com and vegetables are fown in November and December, as foon as the 
Nile is gone off, and earlier, where the Nile does not overflow; thefe are wheat, 
which is all bearded, lentils, lupins, flax, barley, that has fix rows of grain in one ear, 
and is ufed moftly for horfos. They have no oats, but fow beans for the camels, 
which the people alfo eat green, both raw and boiled, and likewife dry. Befides 
thefe, they fow a fort of vetch with one large grain on each pod, called haum, which 
they eat raw when green, and, dreffed, is not much inferior to peafe, which they, have 
not, but they are uied rnoflly dry. They alfo cultivate, at this feafon, the faftVanoun, 
which grows like fuccory, and the flower of it dyes a rofe colour ; it is exported 
into many parts of Europe. They have alfo an herb called Nil, which they cultivate, 
in order to make a fort of indigo blue, which they do if I mi (lake not, by pounding 
and boiling it, afterwards leaving it to fleep in water, and, ffuppofe, preifing it out, 
and then probably boiling it again, or letting it evaporate, till it becomes a cake or 
powder. They have all forts of melons, cucumbers, and other vegetables of that 
kind, which the people eat much in the hot weather, as a cooling food. Upper 
Egypt fnpplies moil parts of Europe with fenna; and in the fandy grounds there, 
the coloquintida grows wild, like a calabaih, being round, and about three inches 
diameter. 

As the land of Egypt does not in any part run into wood, fo it is much to he 
queftioned, if there are any trees in it, which have not been tranfplanted to it from 
other countries. Thofe which are only in gardens, as the cafiia, the orange and 
lemon kind, apricots, the jmofeh, a delicate fruit, that cannot be preferred; the 
pomegranate, the cons or cream tree, all thefe are without doubt exotic trees; and 
fo probably is the cotton, which I faw in Upper Egypt, of the perennial kind, I have 
fince been told that annual cotton grows in Delta. The following trees arc mofl 
common in Egypt, and the two firft are moll likely to be natives : a tree called fount, 
which feems to be a fpecies of the acacia; it bears a fort of key or pod, which they 
ufe in tanning their, leather, inftead of bark : there is another fort of it in their gardens, 
called fetneh; it feems to be the acacia of Italy, called by the Italians gazielv; it is 
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tftcemed becnufe of a fweet yellow flower it bears; but the roots of it opened and 
bruifed fend forth fuch a difagreeable fmell that it infefts the air for a confiderable 
diftance. The ettie, which we call the tamarilk, a tree that grows wild in tbefouth 
parts of France ; the bark of it is ufed in pbyfic, as a remedy for the dropfy ; and 
the roots of it growing into a ciftem at Rama near Jerufalem, that water is efteerted 
good for this difteinper. The dtnnez is called by Europeans, Pharaoh’s fruit; it is 
the fycamore of the ancients, and is properly a ficus fatuus: the fig is fmall, but like 
common figs; at the end of it a fort of water gathers together, and, unlefs it is cut 
and the water let out, it will not ripen; this they foinetimes do, covering the bough 
with a net, to keep off the birds; and the fruit is not bad, though it is not efteemed. 
It is a large fpreading tree, with a round leaf, and has this particular quality, that 
fhort branches without leaves come out of the great limbs all about the wood, and 
thefe bear the fruit. It was of the timber of this tree that the Egyptians made their 
coffins for their embalmed bodies, and the wood remains found to this day. Thefe 
trees are likewife in fome parrs of Syria: they are fometimes planted near villages, 
efpecially about Cairo; and the fount is often planted on each fide the road, there 
being alio little woods of it, near fome villages. But the moil extraordinary tree is 
the palm or date tree, which is of great ufe in this country, and deferves a particular 
dcfcription. For three or four years, no body of a tree appears above ground, but 
they are as in our green houfes. If the top is cut off, with the boughs coming from 
it; either then or afterwards, the young bud, and the ends of the tender boughs 
united together at top, are a delicate food, fomething like chefnuts, but much finer, 
and is fold very dear. This tree being fo fruitful, they rarely cut off the top, unlefs 
the tree is blown down ; though 1 have been told that part of it may be cut away 
without hurting the tree. The boughs are of a grain-like cane, and when the tree 
grows larger, a great number of ftringy fibres feem to ilretch out from the boughs on 
each fide, which crofs one another in fuch a manner that they take out from between 
the boughs a fort of bark like ciofe net work ; and this they fpin out with the hand, 
and with it make cords of ail fizes, which are moflly ufed in Egypt. They alfo make 
of it a fort of bruffi for deaths. Of the leaves they make matt relies, balkets, and 
brooms; and of the branches, all forts of cage work, fquare balkets for packing’ that 
ferve for many ufes inftead of boxes; - and the ends of the boughs, that grow next 
to the trunk, being beaten like flax, the fibres feparate, and betrn? tied together at the 
narrow end, they ferve for brooms. Thefe boughs do not fall off of then delves in 
many years, even after they are dead, as they die after five or fix years; but, as they 
are of great ufe, they commonly cut them off every year (unlefs fuch as are at a great 
difiance from any town or village) leaving the ends of them on the tree, which 
ftrengthen it much ; and when after many years they drop off, the tree is weakened 
by it, and veiy oiten is broken down by the wind ; the diameter of the tree bein' 1 little 
more than a foot, and not above eight or nine inches when the ends of the boughs 
drop oft; and, if the tree is weak towards the bottom, they raife a mound of earth 
round, and it (hoots out abundance of fmall roots along the fide of the tree, which 
incrcafe its bulk, lo that the earth being removed, the tree is better able to refill the 
wind. The palm-tree grows very high in one Item, and is not c" 
bulk. 1 he limber is porous, and that which is moll folid, has 
coarfe grain of the oak of New England; but it lafts a great while 
of rafters and the like. It is rarely ufed for boards, except about r amine, wiiere 
the trees are large. It has this peculiarity, that the heart of the tree is the fofreft and 
Icait-durablepart, the outer parts being the mod folid; fo that they generally ufe 
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the trees intire on the tops of their houfes, or divide them only into two parts. A fort 
of bough ihoots out, and bears the fruit in a kind of fheath, which opens as it grows. 
The male bears a large bunch fomething like millet, which is full of a white flower, 
and, uulefs the young fruit of the female is impregnated with it, the fruit is good for 
nought; and, td fecure it, they tie a piece of this fruit of the male to every bearing 
branch of the female. Strabo obferves, that the palm-trees in Judea did not bear 
fruit, as at prefent; which probably may be owing to their not having the male tree; 
concerning which I could get no information ; but the fruit of the female tree, without 
the male, drops off, or comes to no perfection. About Damafcus I faw a firing of 
figs tied almoft to every fig-tree, and was told that they were the male fig, placed 
there for the fame purpofe, as the male date is tied to the female. The fruit of the 
date, when frefli, eats well roafted, and alfo prepared as a fweat-meat. It is efteemed 
of a hot nature, and as it comes in during the winter, being ripe in November, pro¬ 
vidence feems to have defigned it as a warm food, during the cold feafon, to comfort 
the flomach, in a country where it has not given wine. It is proper to drink water 
with it, as they do in thefe countries, and fo it becomes a good corrective of that cold 
element. From the date they draw a tolerable fpirit, which is ufed much by the 
Chriftians in Upper Egypt. In thefe upper parts of Egypt they have a palm-tree 
called the dome. The Item does not grow high, but there foon fhoot out from it two 
branches, and from each of them two others, and fo, for four or five times, each 
branch divides into two. The leaf is of a femicircular figure, about three feet 
diameter, and is very beautiful. The fruit is oval, about three inches long, and two 
wide. The flelh on it is about a quarter of an inch thick; but it is dry and hulky, 
having fomething of the tafte of ginger-bread: they therefore make holes in it, and 
moiflen it with water. Under this there is a fhell, and within that a large kernel, 
which is hollow within; fo that, making a hole through it when it is green, it ferves 
for a fnuff-box, and turned when dry, makes very fine beads, that have a polifli like 
marble: they are much ufed by the Turks, who bring them from Mecca. It comes 
neareft to the palm of Brafil, with the folding or fan leaf; but, as it branches out 
into feveral limbs, it differs from any that I can find have ever been defcribed: I have 
therefore called it the Thebaic palm. 

CHAP. IX .—Of the Animals of Egypt. 

THERE are not a great variety of four-footed bealls in Egypt. The tyger, the 
dubber, or ahena are very rare, except that there are fome few near Alexandria. 
The fox and hare are of a light colour; the latter are not very common. About 
Alexandria, and ( in other parts, the antelopes are common ; they have longer horns, 
and are more beautiful than the antelopes of other countries. The animal called by 
Europeans Pharaoh’s rat, has been thought to be the ichneumon. In the deferts, as I 
went to Suez, I faw the holes of an animal called jerdaon, which I thought might be 
it; but I omitted to be fully informed about it: it is faid, they are in all parts of 
Egypt. 1 he milch. kine are large and red, with very fliort horns, fuch as are com- 
m -°K £fP re fe ntec * * n anc ‘ em facrifices; they make ufe of them to turn the wheels 
with which they draw water, and to plow their land; they have alfo a large buffalo, 
which is not mifchievous, as the fmall fort in Italy. They are fo impatient of heat, 
that they ftand in the water with only their nofes out to breathe; and where they 
liavfe not this convenience, they will lie all day wallowing in mud and water like 
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fwine. In Cairo, all but the great people mount afies; they are a fine large breed, 
and it is faid there are forty thoufand in that city. 

It hath been often obferved, how wonderfully the camel is fitted to travel through 
deferts in hot countries, where they will go eight days without water. I have been a 
witnefs of their travelling four days without drinking. They can live on fuch little 
fhrubs as thofe deferts produce, without grafs, and are fatisfied with a very little corn, 
which travellers commonly carry ground into meal; and tempering it with water, 
they cram them with large balls of it. They go about two miles, or two miles and 
a half, in an hour, and I have travelled on them fixteen hours without Hopping. A 
fmaller fort, called hayjin, pace and gallop very fwiftly; and it is confidently affirmed, 
they will carry one perfon a hundred miles in a day. Thefe feem to be what we call 
dromedaries, there being none of thofe with two bunches, that I could ever be informed 
of, in thefe countries ; and I have fince been told, that they are a breed of Tartary, 
for the people here never heard of them. The Arabs do not kill the camel for food, 
but the great Turks eat the flelh of the young camel, as a molt delicate difli ; but will 
not permit it to be eaten by Cbriftians, probably that the breed may not be deftroyed. 
Before the great heat comes on, they have a method of preparing them againft it, 
by befmearing their bodies, to preferve them againft the effefts of the heat. The 
flelhy foot is admirably well fitted for travelling on the hot fands, which would 
parch and deftroy the hoof; and it is faid, before they begin a long journey, in 
which they will be obliged to go feveral days without water, they accuftom them to 
it by degrees, before they fet out, by keeping them from drinking. 

The horfes here are very fine, efpecially thofe of Upper Egypt, being of the Arab 
and Barbary race. They have one great fault, which is, that their necks are gene- 
rally too lhort; and they value horfes here as they do their women, for the largenels 
of their bodies. They are wonderfully traftable: their four legs are always tram¬ 
melled, in the liable and field; they do not feem to know that they can kick j they 
walk well, never trot, and gallop with great fpeed, turn lhort, and flop in a moment; 
but they are only fit to walk in travelling, cannot perform long journies, and they 
ufually flop and give them water every hour or two, and very feldom feed them more 
than once in a day. When they go in proceflion, their trappings are exceeding fine; 
the ornaments are of lilver, or filver gilt, it being contrary to their law to ufe gold, 
even fo much as for rings, unlefs for the women, whofe dowry, as I obferved before, 
confifts in thofe things, which they wear as ornaments. In the heat of fummer, when 
there is no grafs, they give their cattle chopped flraw. They fpread out the corn, 
when reaped, and an ox draws a machine about on it; which, together with the 
treading of the ox, feparates the grain from the ftraw, and cuts the flraw. It is a 
piece of timber like an axle-tree, which has round it three or four pieces of thin lharp 
iron, about fix inches deep, which cut the ftraw. In Syria, they often tread out the 
corn with oxen only, and then, if they would cut it, an ox draws over the ftraw a 
board about fix feet long, and three wide, in the bottom of which are fixed a great 
number of ffiarp flints > the perfon that drives round the ox, Handing on this inftru- 
ment. 

Among the reptiles, the vipers of Egypt are much efteemed in phyfic; they are 
yellow ilh, of the colour of the fand they live in, and are of two kinds, one having a 
fort of horns, fomething like thofe of fnails, but of a horny fubftance : they are the 
ceraftes of the ancients. The lizard alfo is yellow ; and in the deferts towards Suez, 
they have a fffiall lizard^ different from the common kind, having a broader head and 
body than the others. They have alfo the ftinc maria in great abundance; and about 
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the walls there is a very ugly lizard, which is fomething like a crocodile.^ 1 hefe are 
m great quantities about the walls of Alexandria. As to the worral, having procured 
one alive, I could not perceive that it is affected with mufic. It is of the lizard kind, 
four feet long, eight inches broad, has a forked tongue, which it puts out like a 
ferpent, and no teeth ; living on flies and lizards. It is a harmlefs animal, and is 
found only during the hotteft feafons, and frequents grottos and caverns in the moun¬ 
tains on the welt of the Nile, where it fleeps during the winter feafon. 

The oh rich ought to be mentioned firlt among the winged tribe of the country ; it 
is called in Arabic ter gitnel, and in modem Greek both fignifying the 

camel bird, by reafon that its neck and head, and like wife its walk are fomething like 
the camel’s. This bird is common on the mountains, fouth-weft of Alexandria ; the 
fat of it is fold very dear by the Arabs, and is ufed by the dodtorsas an ointment for all 
cold tumours, is good for the palfy and rheumatifm ; and, being of a very hot nature, 
is fometimes preferibed to be taken inwardly, for disorders of cold conftitutions. . As 
thefe birds are in the deferts beyond Alexandria, fo the Arabs bring much of it to 
that city, and they have a method of putting the dead body of an oft rich in motion in 
fuch a manner, as to make the fat diffolve into a fort of oil, which they fell as a drug, 
and is called the fat of the oftrich. They have a kind of domeftic large brown hawk, 
with a fine eye, which moftly frequents the tops of houfes; and one may fee the 
pigeons and the hawks Handing clofe to one another. They are not birds of prey, but 
eat flelh when they find it: the Turks never kill them, and feem to have a fort ot vene¬ 
ration for thefe birds, and for cats, as well as their aneeftors ; among whom it was 
death to kill either of thefe animals. It has been commonly faid, that a legacy was left 
by fome great Mahometan, to feed thefe animals in Cairo every day, and that ev'en 
now they regale them with fome of the entrails of beafts, that are killed for the 
iharables ; but on enquiry I found this to be a miftake. The ancient Egyptians, in 
this animal, worfliipped the fun, or Ofiris; of which the brightnefs of its eyes were 
an emblem. They have alfo a large white bird, with black wings, fiiaped like a crow 
or raven, but very ugly, and not at all ihy; it lives much in the fame manner as the 
hawk, and is called by Europeans Pharaoh’s hen. They have likewife a beautiful 
white bird, like a ftork, but not half fo big, called by Europeans the field hen, being 
feen about the fields like tame fowl. The finall brown owl, mentioned by Herodotus, 
about the fize of a pigeon, is very common. They have likewife a finall fpeckled 
bird, near as big as a dove, called terchaous (the meffenger bird), which would be 
efteemed a beautiful bird, if it were not very common, and a foul feeder: it has on 
the top of its head a tuft of feathers, which it fpreads very beautifully whenever it 
alights on the ground. In the mountains there are a great number of vultures, and 
fome eagles. Among the birds worfliipped by the Egyptians, the ibis was had in 
great veneration, becaufe, as it is faid, they delivered the country from a great quan¬ 
tity of ferpents, which bred in the ground after the Nile retired. It is of thefe and the 
hawks (among the birds), that the embalmed bodies are chiefly found preferved in 
earthen vales : I faw the figures of them on the temples in Upper Egypt; and from 
the defeription we have of them, they are of the crane kind. I faw a great number of 
this fort of birds on the iflands in the Nile, being moftly greyi(li. Herodotus deferibes 
two kinds; the black, which I never faw, and the other with .black wings and tail, 
which feems to be a fort of ftork: thefe I have feen, though the moll common are a 
greyifh kind. There is a very beautiful bird of this fort, called betfery : the male has 
a black beak and leg, and black feathers about the wings; they have a large crooked 
bill, with which they can take their food only out of the water. The legs, bill, and 
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eyes of the female are a fine red j and in the wings and tail are intermixed feme red 
feathers, which make it very beautiful, efpecially when it fpreadsks wings* 

They have great numbers of wild geefe of a different kind from thofe in Europe ; 
they are called bank ; and when they are fent into England, are known by the name 
of baw-geefe. Great quantities of wild ducks frequent the pools in low grounds, 
which are not dry till two or three months after the Nile has left the upper lands* 
Quails are in great abundance- They have the woodcock, fnipe, and beccafigo ; 
which lafl is much efteemed- A wild brown dove frequents the houfes, which being 
very final I, is not deftroyed, The pigeon-houfe is reckoned a great part of the efbte 
of the hufbandman: they are often built round, with little turrets rifing up all over 
the top, and add to the beauty of the profpe£t of a country village- They have a pro¬ 
verb or faying, that a man, who has a pigeon-houfe, need not be careful about the 
difpofal of his daughter. The partridge in this country is very different from that of 
other parts ; the feathers of the female are like thofe of a woodcock, and the male is 
a beautiful brown bird, of the colour of fome wild doves, but adorned with large 
fpots of a lighter colour : they are about the fixe of a fmall dove. They have no 
pheafants in Egypt* The bats in the old buildings are remarkably large, and from the 
end of one wing to the end of the other, many of them are in extent above two feet, 
if the account I had be true* 

If I was rightly informed, they have an extraordinary cuflom in relation to their bees 
in Upper Egypt. They load a boat with the hives, at a time when their honey is fpent; 
they fall down the flream all night, and take care to flop in a place by day, where the 
diligent animal may have the opportunity of colle&ing its honey and wax ; and fo, 
making a voyage of fix weeks or two months, they arrive at Cairo, with plenty of 
honey and wax, and find a good market for both* There is another ftory, the truth 
of which may be much fufpefled, relating to a manner of catching ducks on the 
river $ which is by putting the head into a pumpkin fhell, and walking in the river* 
only with the head above water covered in this manner; the duck not being 
alarmed at the fight of a pumpkin, the man approaches the game, and takes them by 
the legs* 
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BOOK V. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, CHIEFLY RELATING TO THE ANTIQUITIES AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF EGYPT. 

CHAP. I. — Of fame Antiquities and ancient Weights brought from Egypt. 

'"TWO ftatues of Ids and Ofiris, were in the houfe of an Italian merchant.at Cairo, 

who could give no account from what part they came, but was fo obliging as to 
part with them. They are of a very clofe free (tone; the ftatues as they fit, are about 
two feet high, that of Ifis is about half an inch higher than the other; the plinth of the 
ftatue of Ifis is four inches and three quarters thick, the other only four. I never faw 
any ftatues or drawings in fuch a pofture before, and, what is very remarkable, the 
Egyptians at this day will fit in this manner, without retting on any thing but their 
hams, for an hour together, when they are abroad, or have not the conveniency of a 
carpet to fit on. Thefe ftatues feem to be of fo great antiquity, that it is probable they 
were made before fculpture came to its greateft perfection in Egypt. T hey appear to be 
both cloathed with a garment that fits clofe to the body. The ftatue of the goddels, as 
it was proper, is of the finer workman (hip ; the feet are more delicate ; there is feme- 
thing beautiful in the make of the body ; the woman’s breafts plainly appear at the fide, 
and the body might be thought to be reprefented naked, if it did not appear otherwife 
at the ankles; however, it feems to be an exceeding fine garment, fitted clofe to the 
body ; it might be fomething like the gauze, which is worn by the ladies at this day 
in the eaft for their under garments. Hieroglyphics are cut like an infcription on the 
robe that comes down before; the deep bracelets on the arms are very broad, and 
(he has a fiftrumin the left hand, on which is cut the head of Ifis, which has on it the 
ears of the cat. It has three firings or wires, which are to be fuppofed loofe in it, each 
end being bent on the outfide, to keep it in its place ; on each of them are two rings, 
which feem to be juft big enough to move about the wire ; on the upper firing there 
might be three; thefe are the rings that made the mufic : it feems to have been an 
inftrumentfor beating time, like the nakous they ufein Egypt at this day, which I have 
before defcribed. What is on the head is an extraordinary drefs; perhaps made of, 
leaves, which are doubled one over another, as appears by the ends of the lower part ; 
it is to be fuppofed that the lote flower adorns the forehead. Something very particu¬ 
lar, like a bulla, comes out from the ears, and might probably hang on them ; the 
hair appears beneath this drefs on the forehead and temples; and all round behind, 
beneath the bead-drefs, plaited as in the other. It may be no great compliment to fay 
that in the beauty and delicacy of the workmanfhip, efpecially in the fide view, the 
artift has exceeded the Egyptian workman, who it may be lived three thoufand years 
ago; though we are not to defpife fuch uncommon remains of antiquity, but to let a 
value on them; as we fee in fuch pieces thefe noble arts in their infancy ; and by con- 
ftdering the different workmanfhip of different ages, we may obferve how arts gra¬ 
dually improved, till at length, under the Greeks, they came to the greateft per¬ 
fection, which their mailers the Egyptians were too opinionative to learn of their 
fcholars. 
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The flatue of Ofirls is dillinguifhed by a fort of thyrfus in the hand, as it teems to 
be; though fomething different from any thing of that kind; the hands come through 
the garment in a very particular manner; the fluting of what mult be looked on as the 
garment before, on which the hieroglyphics are cut, may anfwer to fome manner of 
plaiting, and, if it be the garment, and is reprefented after nature, it muft be in imita¬ 
tion of a very thick fluff, as it ftands out at a diftance from the legs; or fome art muft 
have been ufed for that purpofe. The fattening of the fandals over the inftep is very 
large, and appears on it like iron bolts ; and, what is very extraordinary, the fandal is 
not feen at bottom, fo that probably the leather or foie of the fandal was anciently io 
fmall as not to appear; there is a delicacy alfo in the feet of this figure. The manner 
of plaiting the hair is very extraordinary in this flatue, and there feem to be two or 
three plaits one over another. It may be doubted, if what appears under the ears be 
hair, as it is entirety fmooth, and has not the fame appearance as the other, or whether 
it was any mode of drefs ; it might be rather thought the latter, as it appears to prels 
forward that which feems to be the lower part of the ear, for fo much of the ear does 
not appear as to fliew the focket of it, thofe holes Teeming to have been cut after the 
flatue was made. The hair likcwife plaited down the forehead is to be obferved; and 
I have feen thofe of the Molotto race in Egypt, lately come out of Ethiopia, who have 
their hair plaited much in the fame manner, and coming over their foreheads. 
This flatue has a pilafter to fupport it behind, on which there are hieroglyphics 
cut. 

A flatue of Harpocrates is in the poffetfion of Dr. Mead, and was lately brought 
from Egypt. It is of a white ftone or marble; I bought exactly fuch a one at Coptos, 
only rough hewn out ; it has the high cap, part of which this has loft; the ornament 
on the forehead may be the lote flower. There are feveral things to be particularly 
remarked about it, as the beads round the neck, and a bulla hanging down from them; 
the firing of beads on the other fide is not at prefent to be feen. The ornament about 
the upper part of the arm, and that under the beads, one would imagine, were defigned 
as a fort of covering of the breaft, being altogether extraordinary, and it potfibly may¬ 
be fomething emblematical; there are alfo bracelets on the wrifts, which feem to have 
been adorned with beads; in the right hand he holds the crofs, which is fo common in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The hair is plaited and brought to the left fide, as in moft 
of the ftatues of Ilarpocrates. Among the feals I found in Egypt there are four or 
five of the Abraxas kind, ufed by the Gnoftics, being a mixture of Paganifm and 
Chriftianity; they have generally a legend on the reverfe, and are of no great con- 
fequenee. Two of the feals moft remarkable are of very bad workmanthip, one may 
be an aftronomer; on the other, which has very particular characters on it, one feems 
to be playing on a mufical inftrument, and another holds fomething very particular in 
his hands, which it may be diflicult to explain. 
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I made a collection in Egypt of above fifty ancient weights ; they are moft of them 
of the common figure. I weighed them all with great exa&nefs and have herewith 
given a table of them. 


A Table of Weights found in Egypt. 


No. 

OzvDwt* Gr* 

No* 

Oz. Dwt, Gr, 

No. 

Oz. Dwl. Gr. 

1 

9 S 2 3 
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3 6 
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9 3 i6 l 

* 20 
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37 
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4 
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1 1 14 
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li 
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40 
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43 
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44 
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10 

1 18 3 

28 

0 19 11 

45 

0 9 71 

11 

1 18 1 

29 

, 0 !9 J 

46 

0 9 3 i 

12 

1 17 22 

3 ° 1 

0 19 3 

47 

0 8 18 

*3 

1 17 16J 

3 1 

0 19 3 

48 
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14 

l 17 I2| 

32 

0 18 23 

49 

O 5 2li 

>5 

I 17 2J 

33 

0 18 23 

5 ° 

° 5 *3 

c 16 

I 17 2| 

,34 

0 18 i8f 

5 i 

0 5 7i 

J*,S 

1 15 4 

1 14 23 

35 

0 16 7J 

52 

0 1 Si 


Befides thefe, there is a weight of Verd antique, about an eighth of which is broken 
off, and it weighed twenty-three ounces, twelve penny-weight, and eleven grains} fo 
that probably it was a weight of about twenty-eight ounces. 

CHAP. II. -— Of the Ancient Architecture of Egypt* 

THE architecture of Egypt may be looked on as among the firft effays in that noble 
art. It was in a flyle peculiar to themfelves, in which, notwithftanding, we may trace 
the origin of many things we fee in the moft improved architecture. As the Egyptians 
boafted themfelves to be the inventors of all arts and fciences, this gave them a ftiffhefs 
and pride, which made them refufe to receive the improvements the Greeks and other 
nations made on their inventions; fo that, excepting at Alexandria and Antinoopolis, 
there is nothing to be feen in Egypt of the Greek architecture. In fome places, we 

* This is of iron, and of twelve tides, it has fix damps on each fide of the four fquare tides, and one on 
each of the other tides. 

b This weight is a Hat oftagon, it has fcven marks on one fide, and lour on the other, and two circles 
round each fide. 

^ This is of the thape of number five, has five (lamps on the four fquare fides, and one on the reft. 

Is as number fix,-but has a crofs on it, and thefe letters r B, 

* rivia is an octagon alfo, but fee ms older than the other* 

J his weight has twenty-four fide?, excepting the top and the bottom, and has two rintis and a damp 
on each of the twenty-four fides, 

* ^ Verd antique, and has thefe marks on it J J\, 

Isa fquare weighty has a crofs on it, and * and does not feem to he very ancient* 
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obferve this art in the greateft fimplieity, only contrived for ufe, and without any orna¬ 
ments, and may fee how it improved by degrees, and at laft arrived at fitch a perFeftion, 
as might eafily give the hint to the Greeks for the Corinthian order, unlefs we fuppofe 
that they might imitate that order; which I do not think probable, as thefe temples 
feem to have*been built before that order was ufed in Greece, and alfo as the Egyptians 
feem to have thought themfelves above imitating the inventions of other people; for 
there feems to be nothing approaching to any other order of architecture, unlefs the 
mouldings of one capital may be thought a little to refemble the Doric. 

The ground is fo much rifen, that I could not come to any certainty with regard to 
the height of their pillars: and feveral members of them, and of the cornices being in- 
accefiible heights, and fo finall, that they could not be determined by the quadrant, and 
having in truth fometimes omittedTome meafures I might have taken, on account of the 
hurry”I was often obliged to do things in, and the interruptions I met with ; I could 
not, for thefe reafons, give an exact draught of them by fcale, but to fupply this defeft, 
I have marked the feveral members, and given a table of fuch meafures as I took of 
them. This will give an idea of the Egyptian architecture; and as it is by no„means'to 
be imitated, or made a fcience of, fo a more exaCt account will be the lefs wanted, and 
more eafily excufed, when, under all the difadvantages of a traveller in Egypt, it 
would have been producing fomething new, to have given draughts of them only by 
'the eye. 

As the Egyptian buildings were covered with long ftones about three feet wide 
and deep, and fourteen feet long, this made a great number of pillars neceflary in all their 
covered buildings. If the pillars were next to the wall in a portico, they laid a ftone 
from one pillar to another, by the length of the portico, and then laid ftones acrofs from 
that ftone to the wall, as may be feen in the fecond plate of pillars; but, if there were 
many rows of pillars in a room, they laid ftones acrofs the pillars, by the breadth of the 
building, to give the room a lighter air, and then they laid ftones on them, with which 
they covered the building by the length of the room, and fometimes they placed a 
fquare ftone on the capital, to make the room ftill higher. 

The bafe or pedeftal of the pillar was round, the corners being taken off at the edge; 
it had a focketin it, to let in the pillar, as reprefented in the fettion of the bale. In the 
fir ft plate of pillars, there are very few of thefe bafes to be feen; that at Hajar Silcily, 
to a pillar two feet two inches diameter at bottom, was four feet diameter, fo that it 
projected beyond the pillar eleven inches, and was ten inches deep. As the manner of 
building obliged them to have a great number of pillars, fo they might find this kind of 
bafe mo ft convenient, as a fquare one would be more apt to break at the comers, and 
offend thofe that walked in the temples; though it is very probable, that many of their 
pillars, efpecially within their temples, were without any bafe, for the conveniency of 
walking between them; as the pillars of the temples of Minerva and Thefeus, at 
Athens. It has been alfo found out, that the obelifks were placed on fuch bafes or 
pedeftals, and let into a focket, which made the railing of them much eafier than on a 
high pedeftal, as they are placed in Rome. The chief intention of pillars, in Egyptian 
buildings, being to fupport a weighty covering, it was neceflary they Ihould be very 
ftrong: it is probable, in the moft ancient times, they might not have found out 
the ufe of granite, or the art of cutting it, which is the only marble I obferved to be the 
produCt of Egypt, and fit for making pillars of one ftone, which could not be lefs than 
three or four feet diameter, for the purpofe mentioned ; and it would have been very 
difficult to have conveyed fuch pillars from the cataraCts, where the granite quarries are, 
to the feveral parts of Egypt. The freeftone they had near, in all their hills, which 
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they made ufe of for their columns, cutting out the ftones of the diameter of the 
pillar, and from one foot fix inches, to three feet fix inches in thicknefs. Thefe 
columns were from three feet to eleven feet diameter; and they were fo very thick, 
that I concluded their height might be from about three diameters, or at moll three 
and a half, to four and a half. I had reafon to think that this was generally the height 
of their pillars, though fometimes, but rarely, they were fix diameters in height, and 
the intercolumnation one diameter and a half, or two, for the moftpart; fometimes two 
and a half, and three, though very rarely. And, if in the middle of a room, fome 
intercolumnations were wider, they procured ftones of a proportionable length, to lay 
from pillar to pillar. The pillars were often adorned with hieroglyphics, itnd thefe 
fometimes painted. They had fome multangular pillars, though very rare; and thofe 
confifting of fixteen fides, as at the temple of Thebes, fomething refembling the ancient 
pillars I have feen fhaped in that manner, in order to be fluted; which was the method 
the ancients took to flute their columns, as I ihall have occafion to mention in 
another place. One of the firft improvements on plain pillars were a fort of 
fwellings about feven feet from the top, and leffening again towards the capital, 
which confided only of a fquare Hone. It is poffible, this fort of fwdling, 
inverted, might give rife to the firft capitals made in fliape of a bell. The next 
improvement feems to have been the addition below this of four members, 
being a fmall fegment of a circle. Poflibly thefe might give rife to the annulet 
in the capital, of the Doric order; by which name I fliall therefore call them. 
Another manner of architecture was the working the upper part of the pillar, that 
fwells out as defcribed, into eight half rounds. In fome pillars a fort of fliields cover 
the lower part of the joinings of thefe half rounds. In others, two rows cover 
the joinings of two half rounds, and the two next are covered by a fliield, as above; 
and fo all round alternately. The lower part of that fort of pillars is likewife divided 
into eight half rounds, which I conjefiured, in fome, to be about one-third, in others two- 
thirds of the pillar, according m the length of the members, between this part and thofe 
I have mentioned before; form fome pillars, above thefe, there are three fuch members, 
but fmaller, over each of the great ones, as at-Luxerein; in others, befides thefe three 
members, there is a larger over the joinings of the lower member, if I iniftake not, at 
the temple, eaft of Carnack; and in others, the triglyphs feem to be continued down, as 
under thofa members, with a particular lift coming down between them to the middle 
of the half rounds below ; and the fecond pillar is worked all the way down with three 
imall half rounds, or rods, and one large one. Another fort' of pillars are thofe at 
Archemounain. I obferved particularly, that they leffened towards the bottom. The 
pillars at Hajar-Silcily are almoft the fame, and the only columns I faw entirely to the 
bottom; thofe pillars are three feet diameter, near four in the fwelling, and at bottom 
leffen to two feet two inches. One pillar has the four annulets under the capital, 
the reft being plain; it is in the grand area of the temple of Carnack. Another at the 
temple eaft of Carnack, I imagine to be fohie imitation of the palm-tree. Thofe hori¬ 
zontal members, or annulets, fomewhat referable the tree when the boughs are cut off 
and therefore it would have been more tike the palm-tree, if thofe members had been 
continued' all down; and, if I atn not miftaken, I have feen fuch a drawing of a pillar 
in Egypt. Others have this particular in them that the ftalks of the leave;, and thofe 
between them, are carried down below the annulets of the pillars. The capitals of the 
feven firft are only a fquare ftone ; it is very probable, that a fquare ftone, at firft laid 
°n the pillars, to give the building a lighter air, might give rife to the capital. In fome 
pillars, tnele capitals do not projeft at all, in others a very little: they are from one 
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foot to three feet thick. The capitals, of the bell k'u.d, have often been thought to 
be an imitation of a vafe fet on a pillar, wiih leaves twining about it; but a view of the 
capitals of Egypt would incline one rather to think, that it was the imitation of the 
top of a tree, and that probably the palm, the bows of which point upwards, and much 
refemble a capital, when all the lower bows are cut off, as they are commonly every 
year, and poffibly the palm-trees, faid to be cut in Solomon’s temple, might be pillars, 
or at leaf! pilaff ers of this kind fo much refembiing the palm-tree. The moil Ample 
1 fort of capitals of this bell kind are of the great pillars in the temple of Luxerein, 
without any fillet round at the top. The fecond fort has the addition of the fillet, and 
is feen at Carnack. Of the fame fort is one cut among the hieroglyphics of the gate 
north of that temple; and the next to that, cut likewife on the fame gate, is the molt 
fimple of the foliage kind. 

Thefe Hones laid on the capital, feem to have given rife to the faces of the architrave, 
(fo called from being the chief beam that fupported the covering of the building,) and 
to the freeze, a Hone, or part of a Hone, that ranged round the building, being 
adorned with fculptures of animals and other things, was on that account called by 
the Greeks and Latins Zophorus, which was the name of the zodiac; adorned, it may 
be, with the figns of the zodiac, and other ornaments encompaffing the building, as the 
zodiac the Heavens ; and probably it was this part of the tomb of Ofymanduas that 
was adorned with a golden circle, three hundred and fixty-five cubits in compafs, 
divided into fo many parts, to reprefent the days of the year, with the riling and 
fetting of the ffars, and other things relating as well to the Egyptian affrology as to 
what was more real, the affronomy for which they were fo famous. Some buildings 
being covered with two tier of Hones, the under Hone probably was the freeze; or, 
where there was only one, the lower part of it might be left for that member, as the 
upper part was always moulded into the cornice or coronis, that crowned the building; 
and where two or three fingle Hones were placed over the capital, the lowermofl being 
worked with the feveral faces of the architrave, and the upper ones being the freeze, 
and cornice and the Hone laid acrofs to fupport the covering moulded into another 
cornice, accounts for the fingle entablature to every pillar, which has often a very 
beautiful effect in architecture. 

The doors are generally a plain pilaffer on each fide, and fometimes a plain member, 
over the door correfponded to it; but the maff common ornament over them is that 
cornice which I obferved is moHly ufed in Egypt. Some door-places have a half round 
on the outfide, taking off the angles, and another at about the diffance of eighteen inches, 
as at the angle of the pilaffer. 

„ As to the fculpture of the Egyptians, both of hieroglyphics and pillars, and the laft 
finifhmg of their works; they feem to have been executed after the building was com¬ 
pleted, which made them work in their figures on plain Hones, by cuttingtheminbelow 
the furface of the Hone, either with a plain bottom, or with a relief, the higheff part 
of which confequently muff be either on a level with the furface of the Hone, or 
fotnethmg lower. I faw a pillar unfinifhed at the temple eaff of Carnack, and it may 
be queffioned whether the multangular pillar was not defigned to be in fixteen half 
rounds, that being the method which they anciently took in marking out pillars to be 
fluted ; and over the Eaffern gate of Carnack I faw a Hone left rough, as to cut out 
the winged globe, an ornament which is feen fo often in all their buildings. We 
may fee alfo among the Egyptians, what might have given rife to the arch, though 
there is great reafon to think they were ignorant of this curious and ufeful part of 
architetture, as it was afterwards executed, becaufe it is hardly ever feen among their 
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buildings* I mean thofe covers made by the projection of feveral tiers of ftone, one 
beyond another; for, if thefe ftones had been only ftiaped each of them in a fegment 
of a circle, the arch would have been made, and it is probable that the arch was this 
way hit on; the only difference between this architecture and that of the arch feemitig 
to be in laying the upper ftones, efpecially the middle one, which is called the key 
ftone, that being laid flat on the two uppermoft tiers, whereas, in the arch, it mult 
be put in between them ; for the reft, making them lefs towards the outward fuperficies 
than they are within, and laying the lower tiers fo as not to project fo much, and the 
upper tiers more, the arch would be executed only by fhaping the ftones in the 
manner above mentioned. It is poflible, that at feme time the ftones in making fuch 
a covering might not be laid level, and making an inclined plane on each fide at top, 
when they came to clofeall, they might find it neceflary to hew a ftone to fit the place 
in fuch manner as to come near to the nature of a key ftone, and in time they might 
come to make all the ftones bigger at one end than at the other, as finding it to give 
ftrength to this fort of building. It is indeed poftible, that the arch might be firft 
invented by other accidents, as the riftng of the ground of a city where the gates were 
made of very large ftones, with ftrait tops, and there being occafton to have higher 
doors or gates, they might make them more lofty, by cutting the top into an arch; 
and at Thebes in Greece I faw a fmall gate that confifted of an arch only of two 
large ftones, which might poflibly have been made higher in this manner, after the 
building of the gate. In ail Egypt I did not fee above three or four arches, of which 
1 have given an account in the relation of the antiquities of this country ; and I fuppofe 
them to have been made after the Greeks came among them. It is the more furpnfing 
they fliould not hit on it, as they found out the fhell of the niche, which approaches fo 
very near to it, Amidft all the public magnificence of the Egyptians, there is great 
reafon to think that their private buildings were very mean, and perhaps their habita¬ 
tions in thofe ancient early times, when thefe fumptuous fabrics were erected, might 
be chiefly tents and grottos ; there being no fign of private buildings all over the great 
extent which ancient Thebes took up; and without doubt thofe Kings who beftowed fo 
much on their temples and fepulchres, would likewife have erected magnificent 
palaces for themfelves, if it had been the cuftom of the times; of which, doubdefs, 
we muft have had feme remains ; but of this kind only one is mentioned, of which we 
have any certain account, and that is the labyrinth, which wasdefigned to for a public, 
as well as in feme manner for a facred life, as it had relation to the religion they 
profefled. The palace of Memnon is indeed fpoken of at Abydus ; but the mention 
of it is very flight, and there are no figns or traditions of any thing there, but a 
temple* And this may account for the extreme magnificence of the public build¬ 
ings in Egypt, if we confider that all their expences were beftowed this way, to 
make their facred buildings the moft lafting and magnificent that the art of man could 
poflibly execute. 

I meafured feveral parts of the pillars at Luxerein, to fee in what proportion they 
ieffen and fwell* 

Meafuring one on the half rounds below, it was ten feet nine inches in circum¬ 
ference ; on fome members higher, it was eleven feet; and on the annulets, ten feet 
feven inches* 

Another pillar was in circumference on the half rounds clofe to the capital, ten 
feet fix inches; lower, on the fwell, twelve feet five inches; on the annulets, ten feet 
four inches. 
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And in the furthermoft court, I find thefe meafures of one pillar in inches 204, 
23 1 ) 235, 241. Another pillar meafured at the annulets feventeen feet j at the 
bottom of the half rounds, nineteen feet three inches; at the top of the next half 
round members, nineteen feet five inches ; and in the greateft fwell, twenty feet and 
one inch. 

The great pillars at Luxerein, are one-and-thirty feet in circumference, and about 
that height above ground, including the capital; and have a fquare plinth on the 
top of the capital, as thofe at Carnack, on which probably fome llatues were placed, 
as it may be fuppofed, they were on the capitals of the pillar of the grand area at 
Carnack. 

CHAP. III.— Of the Mythology of the. ancient Egyptians. 

AS the mythology, or fabulous religion of the ancient Egyptians, may be looked 
on, in a great meafure, as the foundation of the heathen religion, in raoft other parts ; 
fo it may not be improper to give fome account of the origin of it, as it is delivered by 
the raoft ancient authors, which may give fome light both to the description of Egypt, and 
alfo to the hiftory of that country. We may fuppofe that the ancients were the belt 
judges of the nature of their religion, and, confequently, that all interpretations of their 
mythology, by men of fruitful inventions, that have no fort of foundation in their 
writings, are forced, and fuch as might never be intended by them. On the contrary, 
it is necefiary to retrench feveral things the ancients themfelves feem to have invented, 
and grafted on true hiftory; and, in order to account for many things, the genealogies 
and alliances they mention, muft in feveral refpefls be falfe or erroneous, and feem 
to have been invented to accommodate the honours of the fame deities to different 
perfons they were pleafed to deify, who lived at different times ; and fo they were 
obliged to give them new names, invent genealogies, and fome different attributes ; 
which may account, in fome meafure, for the fuppofition I make below, that deities 
with different names all mean the fame objeft of worfliip, as the fun or moon, which 
might be vvor/hipped firft as Ofiris and Ifis, when they were deified, or under the 
name of fome others deified before them in the fame manner ; for Diodorus fays, that 
the Egyptians learnt of the Ethiopians to have their Kings for Gods, that is, to deify 
their kings; for it appears very plainly from the ancients, that their gods were their 
good kings, whom they deified, Herodotus, indeed, would add a dignity to thofe 
deities, by faying, that the gods lived on the earth with men, and ruled over them. 
He fpeaks of the three orders of gods; the firft and oldeft were eight in number, 
among whom Pan was of the firft, as Hercules tvas of the fecond, and Dionyfius of 
the third order. Diodorus Siculus indeed mentions celeftial and terreftrial gods; 
under the former he reckons Ofiris, Ifis, Jupiter, Vulcan, Ceres, the Ocean, and 
Minerva; but fays there were alfo terreftrial gods of the fame name. Thefe celeftial 
gods he makes to be the fun and moon, the four elements, and the foul of the world, 
that enlivens all things. Ofiris is the fun, Ifis the moon, Jupiter the enlivening force, 
Vulcan fire, Ceres the earth. Ocean with theEgyptains was the Nile, Minerva the air ; 
and it is to be fuppofed that thefe, with Pan, mentioned by Herodotus, made up the 
number of the eight firft Gods. It is alfo thought, that one great foundation of this 
religion was worlhipping the fun and the planets, and the figns of the zodiac; and fo 
they afterwards made confteilations of their kings, and gave the fun and the planets 
the names of thofe they looked on as their benefactors; and to the ligns of the zodiac 
the names of thofe animals they worlhipped, for the reafons mentioned by the ancients. 
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Our author goes on to obferve, that the Egyptians had a right before any other people 
to thefe gods, (that is, as he mull be underftood, to thofe whom they called by the 
names of their kings) and gives it as a reafon, why it may be fuppofed, that they dwelt 
raoftly amongft them, as Egypt only of all countries had cities built by the gods, 
and called after their names; particularly of Jupiter, the fun, Hermes or Mercury, 
Apollo, Pan, Eilethyia or Diana, whom we may fuppofe to be the fame as Ifis or the 
moon, as Apollo is the fame with Ofiris or the fun; though, according to fome 
hiftories, Apollo is made the brother of Ofiris, doubtlefs to anfiver fome particular 
fchemes in their mythology. He fays, thefe gods came down upon earth, and fometimes 
took on them the form of facred beads, fometimes of men, and fo were worlhipped 
in the lhape of the feveral beads whofe forms they affumed. This turn they gave to 
the worlhip of thefe deities, in order to add a greater dignity to their religion; whereas, 
in reality, they feem to be no other than their Kings and great men deified, 
who, fome way or other, had conduced to make the life of mankind more comfortable 
and happy, by a proper ufe of the elements of nature iii general, or of the celeftial 
bodies in particular, that feemed to have the greateft induence on the earth; which 
they either began to worlhip under their names, or to worlhip their benefactors, they 
had deified, and to give them the names of thofe things they had by their government 
or inventions rendered fo beneficial to them: for he goes on to give an account of 
the terreftrial gods, who, he fays, by the ftrength of their underftanding, and by 
their beneficence to mankind, had acquired immortality, as a recompence of their 
extraordinary merit. Some of thefe were kings of Egypt; but they feem to have 
given the genealogy of thefe kings, as much as could be, in order to make it be believed 
that the celedial gods were different from them ; and though I lhall give an account 
of their genealogy, yet, notwithftanding,- I conjecture part of it to be mere fiction, 
and that the truth is, fuch perfons did live at fome time or other, but not juft; as they' 
fix it. However, thefe we mull fuppofe to be the twelve gods of the fecond rank, of 
which he only at firft mentions the eight principal, the Sun, Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, 
called alfo Ammon, Juno, Vulcan, Vella, and Mercury. He fays, the Sun reigned 
firlt in Egypt: Herodotus fays, Menes reigned firll, and that Pan was the oldell of the 
gods, and, as Mendes was another name of Pan, poffibly Menes and Pan may be the 
fame ; and alfo the celeftial Ofiris, which is the fun. But, if it be true, as Herodotus 
fays, that Menes built the temple to Vulcan in Memphis ; this may be an argument in 
favour of the priefts, who affirmed that Vulcan was the firft King. Ofiris, in this 
genealogical account of the Kings, is indeed alfo the Ion of Jupiter and Juno, and faid 
to be Bacchus. But as, under the name of Menes, he drained the country, and 
made Lower Egypt habitable, by expofmg the earth in proper time to the kindly influence 
of the fun ; and, under that of Bacchus, cultivated the vine, by the help of the fun, 
the juice of whofe fruit is fuch a comfortable cordial to mankind ; and as, under the 
name of Mendes or Pan, he might make fome orders for the more regular pro¬ 
pagation of mankind, and of animals for his ufe, all under the prolific influence of the 
fun, fo the fame perfon or deity might be worfhipped in different places under dif¬ 
ferent names and fhapes, according to the nature of the particular virtues of the 
perfon they celebrated in thofe places. The worlhip of the King of Egypt, who was 
called Vulcan, and of fire under his name, was owing, as they fay, to an extraordinary 
accident; a wood happened to be fet on fire by lightning in the winter, and the Kin«- 
Handing by it, perceived that it gave a great pleafure to enjoy the warmth of it, 
and rook care to continue the ufe of fire, which we may fuppofe till that time was 
unknown. 
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After thefe, Saturn reigned, who married his lifter Rhea, the fame with Cybele or 
Magna Mater; though, in this genealogy, Ifis is faid to be her daughter, who was 
the moon, or Diana, and had the city Bubaftus built to her, Rubaftus being the 
Egyptian name of Diana; and on her tomb flie is reprefemed as boafting that the city 
of Bubaftus was built in honour of her *. Cybele feeing to be much the fame as 
Diana of Ephefus, and Ifis, among the celeftial gods, is the moon ; it is pofiible that 
the moon might be worlhipped under thefe three names, as having an univerfal in¬ 
fluence on ail things. Some faid that Ofiris and Ifis were the children of Saturn and 
Rhea, but, according to others, Jupiter and Juno 5 and, as Herodotus fays, that the 
Egyptians did not know the name of Juno, this is a proof, how much the invention 
of the ancients was employed in the hi (lory they gave of their gods ; and accounts for 
the inconfiftentks we meet with in their relations of them. As both Minerva and 
Juno have been lhid to be the air, lo they might alfo be the fame deities, under different 
names, and likewife Eilethyia or Diana, though the daughter of Jupiter; for both 
Juno and Diana are called Lucina, and may be the fame perfon. Diana is faid to be 
the daughter of Jupiter by Latona; poffibly Jupiter might after marry his own 
daughter, who might then be called Juno, and her mother Latona might be obliged 
to fly to Ortygia from the refentment of Juno ; as thefe may likewife be the fame with 
Rhea, on the above fuppolirion ; and if it may be fuppofed to have been fo, all thefe 
alliances and genealogies mull be looked on as mere fictions ; and this deity multiplied 
into fo many fhapes, muft then be only Rhea or Ifis, or whoever was the firft deity of 
this kind, worlhipped afterwards under different notions, and different names* 

To Jupiter and Juno they give five children, Ofiris, Ifis, Typhon, Apollo, and 
Venus ; and fo Juno might be called the mother of the gods (mater deum) the title 
of Cybele ; and here they make Ofiris Bacchus, and Ifis Ceres; fo that Ifis might 
comprehend Rhea and Diana, Juno and Ceres. By the name of Ceres, flie was the 
inventrefs of tillage, as Ofiris was of wine, under the title of Bacchus : Ifis alfo is faid 
to have enafled laws for the government of mankind* Some fay Ofiris founded 
Thebes, though others mention another founder of this city: our author fays, more¬ 
over, that he built a temple of extreme magnificence, to his parents Jupiter and Juno, 
md two golden temples, one to celeftial Jupiter, the other to his father Jupiter 
Ammon. It is probable, that one Jupiter was worlhipped long before this, and that 
Ofiris being the fon of Ammon, both the lather and Ion might be deified; and, to 
give a dignity to their new god, they might fay, he was the fon of Jupiter, dif- 
tinguifhed by the title of his real father, who was worlhipped under the ihape of a 
ram. As to the Jupiter of the Greeks, who was father of Minos in Crete, both of 
them great Kings over fo final an ifland, it was thought to be doing juftice to the 
merit of Jupiter, to make him the chief of their gods; that they might have gods 
of their own; and to give him the name by which they call the Egyptian Jupiter; 
without doubt, a much more ancient deity, as Daedalus, the architeft of his fon, 
went to Egypt to fee the labyrinth, in order to build one in Crete on the fame model. 
Ofiris and Ifis were alfo great encouragers of ars, and of thofe who invented weapons 
to kill wild beafts, and inftrumetus to till the land. Ofiris being educated at Nifa 
in Arabia Felix, had the name of Dionyfius from that place, and his father Dios; 
here they fay he learnt the culture of the vine. He had the greateft regard fur 
Hermes or Mercury, a perlbn of great genius in inventing whatever might be for 
the conveniency of mankind: he firft cor reeled the language, and gave names 
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to feveral things; It was he that invented letters, and alfo the Ivrc with three firings, 
and taught the worlhip of the gods, and facrifices, ail forts of manly exet riles, and 
a proper carriage and deportment of the body. He firll obfcrved the order of the 
ftars, and the nature and harmony of founds. It was he, or loins other perloii after 
him worfhipped under his name, that taught the Greeks the art of fpeaking, (it may 
be fuppofed, with propriety and eloquence) on which account they gave him the 
name of Hermes. It was Mercury, and not Minerva, as the Greeks affirm, that 
found out the ufe of the olive; and he was in fo great favour with Ofiris, that he 
was his fecretary, it may be rather laid his prime minirter, to whom he communicated 
every thing, for his advice. Ofiris raifed a great army to go over the earth, to com¬ 
municate his improvements to all the world, hoping to gain immortal honours by his 
benevolence towards mankind, as it accordingly happened; for he was worfhipped 
as a god, by thofe whofe lives he had rendered fo much more happy than they were 
before. He left to Ifis the care of his kingdom, and appointed Mercury to be her 
counfellor; he alfo left his relation Hercules general over all his dominions, appoint¬ 
ing'Bufiris guardian of the parts towards the fea fide, and Phoenicia; and Antaeus 
of Ethiopia, and Libya. Ofiris was accompanied by his brother Apollo, as he is 
called "by the Greeks; he was the propagator of the bay, as Ofiris was of the ivy, 
for which reafon thofe trees are facred to thefe gods, and it is to be obferved, that 
the trees that are confecrated to them, are ever-greens, as the myrtle to Venus, and 
the olive to Minerva. It is laid, Ofiris had for his companions in war, Anubis and 
Macedon. They wore the Ikins of thofe animals they fomewhat refembled in courage, 
Anubis wearing the dog*s lkin, and Macedon that of the wolf; on which account 
thofe hearts are efteemed facred in Egypt, and in time came to be worfhipped. He 
took Pan alfo with him, whom we may fuppofe to be a different perfon from the other 
before mentioned; one of his names was had in great veneration in Egypt, his ftatues 
being in every temple, and a city built to him. He carried likewife hufbandmen with 
him; Maro for cultivating the vine, and Triptolemus to teach the manner of fowing 
and reaping the corn. Thus accompanied, he went into Ethiopia. In this country 
fatyrs were brought to him, covered with hair; for Ofiris was a Jover of mirth, and 
of mufic and dancing, and always carried with him a band of mufic, in which there 
were nine virgins, who were excellently well fkilled in vocal mufic, as well as learned 
in other fubjeris, and were therefore called by the Greeks the Mufes: Apollo pre* 
fided over them. 

Ofiris met with no oppofition, being received every where as a god, for his bene¬ 
ficence towards mankind. He improved Ethiopia by agriculture, and building cities, 
and left in it officers to colledl the tributes. Whilft he was here, there happened in 
Egypt a great inundation of the Nile, which did particular damage in that part of 
Egypt that was under the care of Prometheus, who was on this account near laying 
violent hands on himfeif. The river, by reafon of the rapidity of its courfe, and the 
violence of its waters, was called the Eagle. Hercules, always afpiring at great things, 
and zealous to ffiew his extraordinary ftrengrh, made up the dykes, and kept the 
river within its bounds, on which account the Greeks, fays Diodorus, invented the 
fable, that Hercules killed the eagle, that was feeding on the liver of Prometheus. 
Ir is faid, the river was after called the Nile, from Nileus a king of Egypt. Ofiris 
going into Thrace, Maro founded the city Maronea, and Macedon, the Macedonian 
empire. He fent Triptolemus into Attica to teach the inhabitants agriculture. 
Ofiris carried his arts every where, and, if any country was not capable of bearing 
wine, he taught them to make a liquor of barley, not much inferior to wine, either 
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in ftrength or flavour. After Ofiris's death, divine honours were paid to him. It 
was long kept as a fecret that he was killed by Typhon, who would have feized on 
his dominions; but Ills, with her fon Horus, vanquiflied Typhon near Antaeopolis. 
Typhon had divided the body of Ofiris into twenty-lix parts, and diftributed them to 
his accomplices; all thefe Ifis found, and inclofed each of the pieces within a painted 
figure of a body, compofed of wax and aromatic fpices ; thefe (lie delivered to 
diftinft bodies of priefts, under great fecrecy, to be buried; enjoining them to pay 
divine honours to Ofiris, and to confecrate fome particular animal to him, and when 
it died, to bury it in the fame manner; thus they continued the fame honours to the 
confecrated animals; and the facred bulls, called Apis and Mnevis, becaufe they 
were fo ufeful in agriculture, were worshipped in Egypt. From this account we may 
fee the reafon why Ofiris was worlhipped in the ihape of a mummy, and that his 
flatues are feen fo common in that figure, and allb why fo many facred animals were 
worlhipped in Egypt. From this alfo, probably, the cuftom took rife of embalming 
their dead bodies, fonning them in the fame figure, and honouring the relifts of their 
relations in the fame manner, as the feveral pieces of Ofiris were preferved. 

If we examine into the rife of the fables relating to the births of feveral of the 
deities faid to have been begotten Iikewife by deities, we fliall find it had no other found¬ 
ation than the lewdnefs or adulteries of the relations of great perfons, who had 
people about them to invent ftories to cover the difhonour of their families. Of this 
nature was the fable of Semele and Bacchus, not to mention feveral others, from the 
accounts we have by their own authors. And deities, which, in the idea of the 
heathens, fubfifted before, were made to be born long after. For the fame purpofe 
the Greek Hercules was fuppofed to be begotten by Jupiter on Alcmena, to cover 
her adultery, when lhe brought forth a fon at an improper time, during the abfence 
■of her hulband Amphitryo in the wars. The lewdnefs of Io daughter of Inachus, 
King of the Argives, is another inlfcmce of this kind, who proving with child by a 
mariner, and, it is faid, going into Egypt in a Ihip that had a bull painted on it, all 
that ftory of her being transformed into an heifer, and of the loves of Jupiter, was 
invented, and that lhe went into Egypt and there recovered her fir ft fhape, and was 
married to Ofiris; and, upon this very ftory, Diodorus * takes occafion to make 
refleftions on the great difagreement there was in relation to the hiftory of their 
gods; that the fame deity was called by fome Ifis, by others Ceres; by fome Thef- 
mophorus, by others the Moon; by fome again Juno, and that others called this 
deity by all thefe names : that they called Ofiris fometimes Serapis, and fometimes 
Bacchus, at other times Pluto, fometimes Ammon, at others Jupiter, and often Pan; 
and fome faid, that Serapis was the Pluto of the Greeks; there being in reality very 
little foundation in truth for thefe things, but almoft all thefe ftories have had their 
rife from the inventions of men on different oceafions; which is the caufe of fuch 
variety and difagreement in the accounts of the mythology of the heathens. 

Horus was fon of Ofiris and Ifis, who, being taught the art of prophecy and 
phyfic by Ifis, was called Apollo; fo that we have Apollo both brother and fon to 
Ofiris. The giants alfo, confifting of many bodies, are faid to have rifen in the time 
of Ofiris, whofe minifters were reprefented as whipping them; and for this reafon 
the ftatue of Ofiris is often feen with a whip, as the punilher of the wicked. It is 
alio remarkable, that Ifis behaved in fo prudent and wife a manner after the death 
of Ofiris, that the Queens of Egypt were from that time ever had in greater honour 
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than the Kings, and were invefted with higher power; and, in the marriage fettle- 
ments among private perfons, that polite claufe ufed to be added, that all things 
fliould be under the direction of the lady *. And, as it has been judged that all the 
mummies that have been found about Saccara, which was near Memphis, are female 
bodies, it is poffible on the burial of Ifis in a chapel in the grove of Vulcan at 
Memphis, all women might be confecrated to this deity, and be buried^ in thefe cata¬ 
combs, as near as conveniently they could be to the goddefs, and have their coffins, 
by a particular difpofition, made lb as to reprefent Ofiris, which might be another 
foundation for the future regards that were to be paid them. And poffibly the bodies 
of the men might be depofited in another part, perhaps in the grottos to the eaft of 
the Nile ; and the honours that were paid to them might not be fo great in preferving 
them, and, for that real'on, they may not have continued fo long. But thefe are 
only conjectures, for which it is certain we have no foundation in ancient authors. 

CHAP. IV,— Of the ancient Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians . 

HERODOTUS fays, the Egyptians ufed two forts of letters, or ways of writing; 
one called facred, the other vulgar letters f. Diodorus gives a more particular 
account, though in fame parts oblcure. He fays, the Egyptians learned the form of 
their letters, or writing, from the Ethiopians; for of the Egyptian letters, or manner 
of writing, one was vulgar, which all people learned; others were called facred, 
which the priefts only knew among the Egyptians, learning them of their fathers, 
among thofe things which were to be kept fecret; but the Ethiopians ufed all thefe 
letters or ways of writing indifferently: fo that one would imagine, the Ethiopians 
either had two alphabets, or that they had two ways of writing moil things, but that 
of thefe the Egyptians ufed one commonly, and the other only in their facred 
writings. So that it was rather the unlawfulnefs, than any impoffibility of obtaining 
a knowledge of thefe letters, that kept them from reading their facred writings, as 
they could, perhaps, have, learned them of the Ethiopians, if we fuppofe they were 
exaftly the fame; but it is poffible, that the Egyptians, having learned the art of 
writing of the Ethiopians, might afterwards alter the letters or marks, that flood for 
words, that the Ethiopians themfelves might not be able to read them, although the 
languages of both nations might be the fame: he afterwards fpeaks of the Ethiopian 
letters, called by the Egyptians hieroglyphics; he fays, that at firft their forms of 
writing reprefented all forts of beafts, the parts of the human body, and inlbuments, 
efpecially thofe of the handicrafts; for their writings did not confift of fyllahles put 
together, but of figures that related to the things they were to exprefs; for they 
wrote or drew the figure of a hawk, a crocodile, a ferpent, the eye, hand, or face 
of a man, and the like. A hawk fignified all things that were to be done expedi- 
tioufly, (I fliould rather think expedition itfelf) becaufe it is the fwifteft of birds. 
The crocodile fignified malice: the eye expreffed both an obferver of juflice, and a 
keeper of any perfon: the right hand, with the fingers extended, fignified any one’s 
getting his livelihood : the left hand fhut, the preferving and keeping of any thing. 
Thus every thing was read and underftood by figures. This feeras to have been the 
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hieroglyphical manner of writing ; but it is to be doubted, if the common way was 
not by fingle letters compofing Syllables. The form of letters is arbitrary, and each 
letter, as conjectured by fome, might be the refemblance of an animal; especially as 
the names of fome ancient letters are the names of beads. The capital Armenian 
letters are now adtually reprefented by beafts, without any fimilitude of the letter 
added to it, as I faw in their grammar, printed by the Propaganda Fide. 

Mofes, who was fkilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, without doubt, under- 
ftood their manner of writing ; and, if the letters reprefented animals, he mull have 
compofed a new alphabet, when the law forbid them to make the likenefs of any thing,, 
that is, we are to fuppofe of any living creature, or of any of thole luminaries that 
were worlhipped in the heathen world. The figures Handing for letters could not be 
above forty or fifty. It may be confidered alfo, how many of thefe there muft be, if 
they ftood for fyllables, which would feein to be a more difficult way of writing than 
putting figures for words, which by the refemblance would very much help the 
memory ; an advantage that could not be had, if certain figures ftood for fyllables. 
If hieroglyphical figures flood for words or founds that fignified certain things, the 
power of hieroglyphics feems to be the fame as of a number of letters compofing fuch 
a found, that by agreement was made to fignify fuch a thing. For hieroglyphics, as 
words, feem to have ftood for founds, and founds fignify things ; as for inftance, it 
might have been agreed, that the figure of a crocodile might ftand for the found that 
meant what we call malice: the children of the priefts were early taught, that the 
figure of a crocodile ftood for fuch a found, and, if they did not know the meaning 
of the found, it would certainly ftand with them for a found ; though, as the found, 
it fignified alfo a quality or thing ; and, they might afterwards be taught the meaning 
of this found; as words are only founds, which founds we agree fball fignify fuch and 
fuch things ; fo that to children, words only ftand for founds, which relate to fuch 
things as they know nothing of; and, in this fenfe, we fay children learn many things 
like parrots, what they do not underftand, and their memories are exercifed only about 
founds, till they are inftructed in the meaning of the words.. This, I thought it might 
be proper to obferve, as fome fay, hieroglyphics ftood for things, and not for words, 
if founds articulated in a certain manner are words. And though it may be f.iid, that 
In this cafe, when different nations of different languages agree on common characters, 
that ftand for certain things they agree on, that then fuch figures ftand for things: 
this will be allowed but then they ftand for founds too, that is, the founds in each 
language that fignify fuch things: and, as obferved before, to children, who know 
nothing of the fever al things they ftand for, to them they are only marks that exp refs 
fuch and fuch founds; fo that thefe figures ftand not for things alone, but, as words, 
for founds and things.. It is to be doubted, whether we have any infcriptions in a lan¬ 
guage, the letters of which are figures of things; for to know that, we are not to 
examine all hieroglyphics, to fee how many different forts there are ; but if any are 
writ in lines, we ought to examine them, and fee whether the different figures amount 
to fo great a variety as muft exceed the number of letters in any language. It is pro¬ 
bable, that the hieroglyphical writing was written in the fame manner as the common 
language, with regard to the lines; and thofe few infcriptions, that are found written 
in lines, have fo great a variety of figures, that it is to be concluded, they are the 
facred hieroglyphical writing, in which each figure ftood for a word. As to other 
emblematical hieroglyphics, which feem tg have been defigned for ornaments of 
buildings, we may fuppofe, that at firft they might only adorn their freezes, and that 
the ornaments on the freezes in temples confided of fuch things as related to the deity, 
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or the manner of worftup; as the animal* under whole fliape he was worlhipped, 
might be reprefen ted. The Lituus, an inftrument augury, and vafes of facrifiee, 
may be allowed to be infcriptions, if rhe patera, the head of the ox, and the like, in 
the freezes of Greek and Roman architecture, are affirmed to be infcriptions, fignifying 
that fuch a beaft was facrificed, or fuch a vafe ufed in their facrifices or libations. And, 
with regard to other emblems, if the reverfe of a medal, on which the figures of cer¬ 
tain virtues are reprefented, for which the perfon is celebrated, or many,of the pictures 
of Rubens of that nature, may be faid to be infcriptions, it may be allowed alfo, that 
thefe hieroglyphics are infcriptions; but thefe feem to reprefent things; for if they 
were infcriptions, they mull hand for fuch individual words, and be read into certain 
fentences, exactly in the fame words, by all thofe who underlland that language, 
which does not feem to be the cafe. And though Ammianus Marcellinus mentions 
the infcription on every fide of the obelifk that was brought to Conftantinople, yet it 
may be fuppofed thefe hieroglyphics might be in lines on the pedeftal or bafe of the 
obelifk, where rhe infcription might be more eafily read ; and it is probable, they 
were in the common letters, which, as they were figures of animals, might poffibly be 
called hieroglyphics, though not fo ftriftly fpeakihg ; for, as the infcription was in 
honour of fo great a King, it is moll probable, it fbould be written fo as to be read by 
every body ; and, if it was written in the hieroglyphical characters Handing for words. 
It muft have taken up very little room, there being only as many figures as principal 
words, and could not have well covered one fide of a large obelifk, which would not 
have anfwered the end of fuch a very concife manner of writing, for which the hiero¬ 
glyphics were contrived, as a fhort hand, to comprehend much under a few figures, 
eafily penned after they were once learnt* As far, therefore, as hieroglyphics are 
emblematical, they feem to Hand for things; but as they are infcriptions, they Hand 
for words or founds as well as things, and might be read in the vulgar language by the 
children of the priefts, who poffibly might not underlland any part of fome of them, 
that might relate to fciences, they as yet knew nothing of* 

CHAP* V* — Of the Egyptian Manner of embalming Human Bodies and Birds . 

HERODOTUS # gives fome account of the honours they paid to the bodies of their 
relations, after they were dead. He fays, when any man of confeqnence died, all the 
women of the family beftneared their hands and faces with dirt; left the body in the 
houfe, and, with other women, their relations, went about the city beating themfelves, 
with their garments girt about them, and their breads uncovered ; the men alfo girded 
their garments about them and beat themfelves ; afterwards they carried the body to 
be embalmed ; there being certain perfons appointed for this bufmefs, whofe profeffioa 
it was; who, when the body was brought to them, ffiewed feveral patterns made of 
wood, painted like a dead body embalmed. One of thefe patterns was of very fine 
workmanffiip, and called by a name it was not lawful commonly to utter; another was 
fliewn, not fo fine, and lefs eoftly; and a third ftill cheaper. They then alked, in 
which manner they would have the body prepared, and fo agreed on the price. And 
It is here to be obferved, that thele three ways of adorning the outfide of mummies, 
feem to relate to this firft manner of embalming ; and it is probable, there were three 
price? according to the beauty of the workmanfhip, Then they embalmed them in 
inis manner: firft, they extracted the brains by the nofe, with a crooked iron, and 
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then poured in drugs; afterwards they opened the body with a {harp Ethiopian (tone, 
took out the bowels, cleanfed the body, and waihed it with palm wine, and a fecond 
time with pounded perfumes; they then filled it with myrrh, caflia, and other fpices, 
frankincenfe excepted, and fewed it up: afterwards they waihed it with nitre, and 
laid it by for feventy days, for longer it was not permitted to lie: they then waihed 
the body again, and wound it up in fwathes of linen, befmearing it over with gums, 
which the Egyptians ufed inftead of glue. The relations took it from them, and 
made a wooden figure of a man, in which they put the body, and fixing down the 
top, they put it into the catacombs. But thofe, who were more moderate in their 
expences, injected turpentine of cedar with a pipe into the body, without cutting it; 
they then falted it for feventy days, and drew out the pipe, which brought the bowels 
out with it by the fundament, and the nitre dried up the ffeffi, leaving nothing but 
the lkin and the bones. The third way of preparing the body, with thofe of finall 
fortunes, was by cleanfing the infide with fait and water, and lalting it for feventy 
days. 

Diodorus * adds to this account of Herodotus, that they went mourning about the 
city till the body was buried; that, during that time, they ufed neither the baths, 
wine, delicate food, nor fine cloaths. The firll manner of embalming coll: a talent of 
filver; the fecond twenty minae. The people of this profelfion, of embalming bodies, 
learnt the art of their anceltors ; and their method was, to bring in an account to the 
relations, of the expences of the different ways of embalming the body, and alking 
them which method they chofe; and, agreeing about every thing, they took away the 
body to be embalmed. Firif, the fecretary marked out on the left fide, how far it 
ought to be cut; then a certain officer cut according to their rules, with an Ethiopian 
ftone, and immediately ran away, all the people that were prefent following him, 
throwing ftones after him, and curling him, to atone for this fadt ; for they look on 
the perfon as an object of hatred, who offers any violence, wounds, or does any harm 
to the body of his fellow creature: but thofe who embalmed the bodies, they honoured 
and efteemed; and they converfed with the priefts, and went into the temples (as the 
priefts) without any reftraint. Then one of them took out all the entrails, except the 
heart and kidneys. Another waihed the infide, and the bowels with palm wine, and 
aromatic perfumes; they then prepared the body with turpentine of cedar, and other 
things, for about thirty days, and afterwards with myrrh and cinnamon, not only to 
preferve it, but to keep it fweet. From what follows, one would imagine, that there 
was a way of preferving the bodies far beyond that of wrapping them up in linen and 
dipping them in bitumen, or befmearing them with it, in the manner we lee they 
were embalmed ; for he fays, their very eye-brows and eye-Ialhes, and the form and 
appearance of the whole body was fo well preferved, that they might be known by 
their features j and, on this account, many of the Egyptians kept the bodies of their 
anccftors in houfes, adorned at a very great coll, and" had the pleafure to fee their 
forefathers, who were dead many years before rhey were born, and to obferve all their 
features, as well as if they were living. From this account it is probable, that this 
manner of embalming was the finefl and moft coftly, and thofe whofe bodies were 
prepared in this way might be fet upright, that their friends might have the pleafure to 
behold them in that natural pofture. Herodotus fpeaksof binding thofe up in fwathes, 
and putting them in coffins, who were embalmed in the bell manner ; fo that itfeems, 
either that Herodotus was not well acquainted with this firlt way of embalming, or that 
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it was an improvement introduced afterwards, if the account of Diodorus be true; 
though it muft be obferved, that we do not find, that ever any bodies have been dif- 
covered, which were embalmed, as our author describes; though it may be doubted, 
whether there were not fuch bodies formerly found, that fupplied the world with the 
mummy of dried flefh ; there being nothing of this kind feen on the mummies at pre- 
fent; and that, there being fo great a demand for it, all thofe bodies might have been 
deftroyed, and that drug fupplied by the art of the Jews of Alexandria, as fome tra¬ 
vellers relate. 

There were, doubt!efs, feveral ways of embalming the bodies, according to the firft: 
and fecond manner of Herodotus, which were more or lefs expenfive. It was obferved 
of a mummy I brought from Egypt, that was in a coffin made of boards, that the 
holes between the boards were filled up with linen and fine plaifter. There were four 
folds of cloth over the head, the upper one being painted blue; under this there was 
a compofition about half an inch thick, as I imagined, of gum and cloth, that was 
burnt by the heat of the things applied to it j and Herodotus fays, the clothes were be- 
fmeared with gums; and next to the Ikin was a coat of gum or bitumen about as thick 
as a wafer, which feemed to have been caufed by dipping the body in bitumen, and 
under this, the {kin feemed to be next to the fkull. The head was half full of 
bitumen, that is, the hinder part, the body having been laid on the back, when the 
bitumen was poured in by the nofe. It is very remarkable, that the bitumen had pene¬ 
trated into the very bone of the Ikull, efpecially in the middle part of it, which is molt 
porous, though there is little or nothing to be feen of it on the outer tables of the 
bones, however it is not probable that they lhould have had an art of injecting by the 
blood veffels. The body was bound round with a bandage made of linen, about three 
quarters of an inch broad, under which there were four folds of cloth, and then a fwathe 
two inches broad, and under that eight different bandages of the fame breadth, laid acrofs 
from the fftoulders to the hips on the other fide. Under this there was a cruft of 
linen about an inch thick, burnt almoft to allies, but flicking together by means of the 
gums with which it was probably befmeared. The bones of the arms < were laid acrofs 
the breaft; the right arm being over the left, and the hands lying towards the face. 
From the hips to the feet there were eight bandages two inches broad, one covering 
about half of the other ; under thefe there were bandages an inch thick, confumed by 
the heat of the drugs, as before. There were two wooden blocks, on which the head 
of the mummy refted. The outer bandages of linen did not feem to have been be¬ 
fmeared with gums. The coffins they put the bodies in are obferved to be of two forts. 
One has the lower part made of an entire piece of wood, and the upper of another, 
both hollowed in, fo as to receive the body, and being put together they are fattened 
with broad pegs in the top, that are fixed into holes in the lower part. They 
were cut into the fhape of a human body, as bound up after it is embalmed; and 
the coffins, and likewife the bodies wrapped up in linen, were covered over with a thin 
plaifter, and painted (without doubt) according to the pattern they fixed on.. As to 
the manner of painting the mummies and coffins, it may be obferved, both on their 
coffins and bodies, that they firft painted the ground of one colour, and then, probably, 
laying on a cloth or pafte-board cut out in figures like cut paper, they pain Led the open 
or uncovered Ipaces; for the figures appear moftly of one colour, probably that of the 
ground, and the paint rifes higher round the figure. This is the manner they call 
painting in ftenfils, and it is fomething in this way that they now paint cards. It was 
obferved alfo on another fmall mummy Fbrought from Egypt, that there is a fort of 
printing called ftrow-fmait, being made of fmalt finely powdered and ftrowed on the 
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paint. The fecond way of making the coffin, was with boards fattened together with 
pins, with very tittle art in the workmanfhip. A face or mark carved in wood was 
nailed on the lid of the coffin, over the bead. When I went into the catacombs, I had 
reafon to think, that they had tied up fome of the bodies of inferior perfons in reed or 
palm boughs, as obfervcd when I deferibed the catacombs of Saccara. 

As to embalming of animals, I have already obferved, that Ifis, finding the feveral 
parts of the body of Ofiris, had each of them made up in the moft beautiful manner, 
like a body preferved after it was buried, and fent them to the priefts of twenty Tour 
feveral temples, defiring each of them to pay due honour to the relifts of Ofiris, to 
coofecrate one animal to him, and when it died to bury it in the fame manner. this 
way we may account for the worfhip of animals in twenty-four temples in particular ; 
but it is to be obferved, that they worffiipped the fame animals in different temples, as 
the crocodileat Ombus, and at two or three other cities that had their names horn that 
animalj at Memphis the bull, under the name of apis, and at Heliopolis, under the 
name of mnevis. Some fay, the foul ofOliris went into a hull, and that this was the 
reafon of the extraordinary worfhip paid to that animal. So, according to the defire of 
Ifis, they worfiiipped thefe animals while living, and when dead, they embalmed their 
bodies and depofited them in their catacombs with great ceremony. Some animals were 
worfhipped alt over Egypt, as the ibis, the hawk, and the cat: and it is probable, that 
all thefe animals, when they were found dead* were embalmed and buried in this man¬ 
ner, out of the great veneration they had for them, whilft of the others^ thefe only 
might be embalmed that were particularly confecrated and kept in their temples: 
and this feems to be the reafon why fo many are found of the former, efpecially of the 
ibis. Thefe birds are feen in the catacombs at Saccara, as already deferibed, in pots, 
the cover being flopped down with mortar. T-hey appear to have been embalmed and 
wrapped up in linen,^as the human bodies; and are wrapped in feveral folds of linen ; 
the outer moft being fewed together, and the fecond bound round with thread. After 
the two outer folds were taken off, the tape appearing, which bound round the reft . 
tinder this there were above twenty folds of linen, and probably feveral more under 
them, which were burnt to a coal by the aromatic drugs and melted bitumen they wets 
probably dipped into 9 or bcimeared with. 

CHAP. VI. — An AbJlraSi from Mallei*s Account of the Infide of the great Pyramid , 

THE entrance to the great pyramid was at firft Ihut up, and afterwards opened by 
force, as may be feen at the mouth of it, where there are feveral of the ftones, that 
clofed it up, of an exrraordinary fize : i hey were placed on the mouth of the fteep de- 
ftent, which leads to the middle of the pyramid. This defeent is a hundred feet long ; 
the way to it is by an afeent made by the ruins of the pyramid. I his paffage was filled 
up wtih the fame kind of marble with which the infide of it is cafed. In removing 
thefe ftones and the others, in order to get into the furtheft part of the pyramid, it may 
be fuppofed, that they proceeded in the following manner: Over the opening, by 
which one enters into this paffage, there is a fpace of nine or ten feet, from which ftones 
have been taken away, of a very great fize, which is fufficient to prove, that it was 
Hopped up: thefe ftones being taken away for no other end than to find the entrance 
into the paffage, or to have the more command of thole that filled it up, which 
were covered with the ftones that wore taken away. After having removed 
thefe great ftones, and fuch as were under them at the entrance of the paffagej 
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it was eafy to get out the others with proper tools. It is fuppofed, that, in order to 
make this undertaking the more difficult, they 'were fixed in with a ftrong cement, 
which bound them fo fall, that they made but one body with the reft of the building; 
but by the force of ftrong machines, and by means of hot water poured into the paf- 
fage they fo weakened the cement, and loofened the ftones that they were eafily taken 
out: for means mull have been found to do it, without defacing the ftones of the paffage, 
which are ftill of as beautiful a polilh as the firft day they were put in, except thofe at 
the bottom, where they have made from place to place hollow grooves or channels 
about two or three inches deep, in order to facilitate the defcent and afcent by this paf¬ 
fage ; for without that contrivance, it would be impoffible to go down without Hiding, 
or to come up without the help of ropes. The paffage is made of the fineft white mar¬ 
ble, turned fomewhar yellow. One of the very large blocks that was taken out from 
the top, at the entrance of the paffage, when the pyramid was forced open, is ftill to 
be feen ; and it is ufoal when people go to fee this famous monument, to dine upon it. 
The ftone which filled up the firft paffage, and all the others in the pyramid, 1 were of 
the fame marble, which doubtlefs was choien for this purpofe, on account of its extra¬ 
ordinary hardnefs. The infide of the pyramid is fo dark, and fo much blackened with 
the fmoak of candles and torches, carried there for fo many ages by fuch as go to fee 
it, that it is not eafy to find out what fort ol ftone the rooms and other places of this 
building are cal'ed with: one can only fee that the polilh is exceedingly beautiful, and 
that they are very hard, and fo clofely joined, that the point of a knife cannot go be¬ 
tween them. 

I he firft paffage being cleared, and that laborious work finilhed, there was another 
much more difficult, which was to remove the ftones out of another paffage, that went 
upwards towards the top of the pyramid, and as fteep as the firft.. The chief difficulty 
mull have been to find where it began in the paffage, which they had cleared; for, 
though the ftone that flopped it up was fo clofely fitted in as to leave no mark of any 
opening, yet it might be diicovered that it did not go over the upper part of the firft 
paffage, as the other ftones; which might be found by thrufting a knife or feme in- 
ftrument into the joints on every fide of that ftone. This entrance was within ten feet 
of the bottom of the lower paffage, the better to deceive fuch as Ihould endeavour to 
find it out. They mull have worked a confidcrable time at the ftone with great diffi¬ 
culty ; and the place being very narrow, they mull have been obliged to work over 
their heads, lying on. their backs, having no other way to command if; and confo- 
quently they were in great danger of being cmlhed by the fall of the ftone, which 
mull have been loole. bfotwitliltanding, alter having, by dmt of labour and with 
proper tools, overcome this difficulty, there was another ftone, which went down to 
the bottom of the paffage*. upon which they were obliged to work in another manner.- 
Having removed this likewise, there followed dire&ly another, which made them think 
this work would be too tedious; therefore this method was laidafide; fo that, after 
having fupported the ftones, to keep them from falling down, and Hopping up the paf¬ 
fage at the lower end, they mult have made a way by breaking the ftones of the lower 
paffage, which is forty feet long, and eight or ten wide and high. In molt places it is 
very narrow and low, in fome not high enough for a man to Hand upright: this was a 
work or infinite labour. T hen turning upon the left, towards the upper paffage . thev 
took out three or four ftones,. which made an opening of about fifteen or twenty feet. 
But before we go on with a further account of the work, it is proper to take notice, that 
the Hone to the right, which clofed up this paffage, in that part where it made an angle 
with tne lower paffage, had probably been cut fo as exa&ly to fill up that angle, but was 
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afterwards removed; for the ftone at prerent, does not exaftly fit it, there being a void 
fpace of three or f mr inches at the upper part of it, which ought to have been fo much 
longer than the under part. 

When they had taken away the three ftones which clofed the fide of the upper paf- 
fage, the bufinefs was not only to remove the ftones which they found in this new 
opening they made, but like wife all that were above, and of an unknown length. This 
was a difficult talk, and tedious to perform, there being only room for one man to work 
in the fpace of three feet three inches fquare; and they had reafon’to think, that be- 
lides the great number of ftones which filled up this paflage, there might be fome other 
place above, where there might be ftiil more ftones ready to Aide down and fill up this 
paflage, as faft as they endeavoured to clear it. This was an additional labour, which 
the architect had prepared for thofe who lhould attempt to penetrate into the centre of 
the pyramid; therefore, in order to fave fome part of that labour, inftead of breaking 
all the ftones where they had begun to make a paflage, it was relolved to fupport the 
ftones with timber, or by fome other way, until they had broke the under one. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they fecured the upper ftone, and then cut away the ftone under it t and lo 
going from one ftone to another, they at laft came to the end, and to the void fpace, 
of which I am going to give an account. It is to be obferved, that in the whole length 
of this paflage, they were obliged to ufe violent means to break the ftones with which it 
was filled up: which fo defaced all the fides of the paflage, that, whereas it was at firft 
fquare, it became almoft round, which is a prooi that the work was carried on in this 
manner j for, if they had broke the ftones direftly in, that part only would have been 
defaced, and the remainder of it, which is eighty feet long, from which the ftones would 
have Aid down to the breach which was made, would have remained entire, without 
being defaced, as all the other parts do to this day. 

"When they were at the end of this paflage, it was found, that the upper part was 
open, and that it was a foot narrower than before, for the height of two feet and a 
half, where it widened a foot and a half on each fide, which made the benches; and 
confequently this place was fix feet and a half broad * ; fo that now there was on each 
fide of the paflage a fort of rifing or bench two feet and a half high, and eighteen, 
inches wide, which continued on for the length of an hundred and twenty-four feet,ac¬ 
cording to the meafure that was taken, though fome fay it is a hundred and forty feet. 
At the end of this there is a floor eight or nine feet long, and fix feet and a half broad, 
the fame as the paffage above the benches. In the benches next the walls, there are 
at the diftance of every two feet and a half, holes one foot long, fix inches broad, and 
eight inches deep, cut down perpendicularly. I (hall explain the ufe they made of the 
benches and holes, which are in the paflage. The fides of the gallery rife above thefe 
benches five and twenty feet, twelve of which are exactly perpendicular, at which 
height it proje&s three inches, and three feet higher three inches more; then three 
feet higher it fets out again three inches, and three feet higher there is a fourth pro¬ 
jection ot three inches, from which, to the ceiling of the gallery, which is flat, it is 
four feet more ; the ceiling being about the fame breadth as the paflage between the 
benches, that is, about three feet three inches. This height was neceflary to the archi¬ 
tect, in order to place the ftones intended to fill up the paflages. 

At the end of the paflage and the entrance of the gallery, there is on the right hand 
an opening made in tfie wall, which takes up fome part of the bench. This hole is 
almoft round, fomething like a door place, about three feet high, and two feet and a 


* 1 he cxpreflions of the author are obfeure, but this feems to be the fenfc of them. 
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half broad. From this opening one goes down into a well, of which I fliall make 
mention hereafter, and for what purpofe it was intended. 

When they had once got to this gallery, it was no difficult matter for them to break 
the ftones that were in the channel, not only becaufe they were a foot above the 
benches, but by reafon of the greater breadth of the gallery, which gave the workmen 
more room, and a greater command of their tools; and they could begin by the laft 
ftone, which was the more eafily maftered, as they could ftand upright at their work; 
which being done, and all the rubbifh removed, they looked for the bottom of the 
channel, and obferved, that the ftones for the fpace of fourteen or fifteen feet, did not 
go acrofs under the benches; by which they found, it would be eafy to raife up thofe 
ftones, one after another; which being done, they came to a floor ten feet long. At 
the depth of ten feet, and at the end of this floor, they found the pafiage was continued 
on, and that it formed, at the end of the gallery, a triangle of fourteen or fifteen feet; 
and at the fame time they difcovered even with the floor, and at the left of the palfage 
which led to the gallery, a further continuation of the way, three feet three inches 
fquare. This new pafiage being covered before by the ftones juft removed, they con¬ 
cluded that it mu ft lead to fome fecret place of the pyramid; upon which it was 
refolved to examine further, which was eafily done by removing the ftones that flopped 
it up. As it was in a right line, fo they broke away the ftone, and the pafiage was 
found to be a hundred and eighteen feet long, at the end of which was an arched 
chamber. 

This room is feventeen feet and a half long, and fifteen feet ten inches broad; the 
covering is in form of a triangle. On the eaft of the room is a niche in the wall three 
inches deep, eight feet high, and three feet broad. It is not to be doubted, but there 
was in this niche a mummy fet upright, as was the cuftom of the Egyptians. It is 
probable, that it was the body of the queen of that prince who built the pyramid; and 
there is no doubt, but that the King himfelf was depofited in the upper room which is 
dirc&ly over it, ar about the height of one hundred feet. Entering the laft room, the 
furtheft ftone on the right hand projects three inches, which had been contrived on 
purpofe to prevent the ftone, which was to clofe up the pafiage from being thruft in. 
It is probable, this ftone was fo contrived on that fide as to fit it, and join clofe to the 
wall of the room at the entrance. I muft not leave this place without making mention 
of a difcovery which 1 made at the upper end of the pafiage, that is a hundred and 
eighteen feet long, which leads to this place; it is, that the ftones, with which it is 
built, are cracked acrofs the whole length of the paffage, I fliall leave it to thofe who 
are more fkilful than myfelf, to decide what could be the caufe of this flaw, though I 
conjecture it might be occafioned by an earthquake, or perhaps by the fettling of this 
weighty building, which might be heavier on one fide than the other. I did not fee 
any fuch crack in any other part of the pyramid, though I examined it with the utmoft 
care; efpecially there is no part of the gallery but what I have examined with the 
greateft diligence. 

lo fupply the want of a rod or pole, which could not be brought through the 
winding of the palfages, I ordered feveral fliort rods to be fattened together, °at the 
end of which I fixed a light, and fo held it up as near the arch and walls as poflible, 
without ever being able to obferve any defeats. I could only perceive, that the fidos 
were a little damaged, and that towards the right hand fide a piece of the wall was 
b *°k e “ tlle top of the narrowing of the gallery, which might have happened by 
the fall of fome ftone, which in the doling of the pyramid, in the manner I fhall de- 
icnbe hereafter, might roll off the fcaffold and break this ftone, 
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Doubtlefs they had a notion that there was fome hidden treafure under' this fu-fl: 
room ; which maybe concluded from their breaking up the floor, by which one may- 
go between feveraj ftones, rhat lie in a confufed order, into the body of the pyramid, 
for about twemy paces ; the ftones taken out at this place almoft fill the room. They 
attempted the fame in the upper room ; but it is probable, that in both places, they had 
rto other reward for the great pains they were at in defacing fuch a beautiful piece of 
architecture, than the di (appointment in having beftowed their time and labour to no 
purpofe. ... . ■ . 

Having difcovered every thing in this firft room, it remained only to penetrate into 
that where the body of the King was depofited. They did not doubt, but they fliould 
find it at that void fpace which was at the upper end of the gallery, direftly over the 
firft chamber. Accordingly, at the end of that place they found the paflage extended 
further, and was three feet three inches wide, and- well flopped up. It is probable, 
that the firft ftone was fo well fixed as to coft them great labour to remove it; which 
appears by a piece of the upper ftone which was broke off, in order, no doubt, to have 
a better hold on the under one, which flopped up the paflage. This being removed: 
with great labour, they took out another with the fame difficulty. When thefe two 
were taken away, there appeared a void fpace feven feet and a half long ; and being- 
defirous to clear the way further, they found a third ftone, that could not be got out, 
being every way larger than the hole that it (topped up. This was the lafk artifice of 
the archited, to deceive any perfons that might get fo far, and to prevent their looking 
any more after the private chamber, which is but twelve paces from this place, in which 
lay the body of the King, and where they would have found the treafure, if any had 
been depofited with him. Still this did not djfcourage the workmen, nor deceive them ; 
for they fet about breaking the ftone,. which they mult have done with much labour ; 
it was fix feet long, four feet broad, and perhaps five or fix feet high. There was a 
void fpace here of fifteen feet high, which at the height of eight feet enlarged itfelf 
about four feet towards the gallery, and correfponded to an opening of the paflage 
eighteen inches broad, which was two feet from the great ftone. I Iha 11 hereafter men¬ 
tion the ufe it was intended for. At the upper end of this void fpace there are three 
holes a foot deep and broad, which were made on purpofe to fix in large pieces of 
timber, to which cords were faftened and fixed, by means of iron rings to that great 
ftone which I have mentioned, and kept it hung tip in this void (pace, where it remained 
till fuch time as it was to be let down on the pafTage, which was to be when the King’s 
body Ihould be depofited in the room. The opening eighteen inches wide in the puf- 
fage, two feet from that void fpace in which the great ftone hung, muft have been 
defigned for the workmen to get out, after they had let down the ftone; and when 
they had quitted the place, the hole was flopped up clofe with a ftone two feet thick 
only, which had been fet under it, to which two rings were faftened. At the further 
end of the upper part of it, two chains were fixed to the two rings, which were faftened 
to another heavier ftone that hung over an opening occupied by the great ftone that 
left the fpace void when it fell down. The ropes that kept up that great ftone were 
fixed to a pillar in the paflage, and were held by the under ftone till the workmen get 
out by the hole eighteen inches wide, which is between this and the upper opening; 
when they were out, they let it go, and the ftone was raifed up in its place, where it 
was flayed by another ftone contrived for that purpofe, three inches thick and fix or 
feven broad; it is at about a man’s height in a void place, which was part of the Jaft 
contrivance ufed to prevent the entering into the room. This ftone is to be well ob¬ 
served.. Along the walls, on each fide of the paflage in which, the great ftone, fix feet 
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long an cl four feet broad, was put; there are grooves wrought round three inches 
deep ; thefe grooves were made to let it down more exactly in the place it was to 
occupy, and likewife that it might fix more firmly In its place, in cafe any perfons 
fliould attempt to open it. All this Ihews the great care that was taken to feeure the 
body of the prince from being difeovered, if there fliould happen to be men fo impious 
as to undertake it. And, if afterwards the Hone eighteen inches broad and three feet 
and a half long, which is the diraenfion of the opening in the paflage, was put in its 
place, and there happened to be a fmall opening, it might be filled up with cement, 
and it is poflibie the ftone might be all covered with mortar, w hich would make its 
motion flower, refilling the force of the counterpoile, and a few blows with a hammer 
would clear off the fuper 3 nous mortar, and make it go into its place ; this ftone is not 
now feen, nor the other large one, being both doubtlefs broke to pieces to be carried 
away. If any one examines with care the difpofition of the void places that have been 
deferibed, which are buL fix feet from the entrance of the room where the King’s body 
was depofited; he mu ft be perfuaded that it was executed in this manner, and admire 
the art and ingenuity of the architect. 

After having cut away the great ftone from the place where it was fixed, they came 
at length to the laft ftone at the entrance of the chamber. This was eafily taken out; 
and being removed with little trouble, gave admittance into the room. It is covered at 
top with nine rows of ftone; the feven middle rows are four feet broad each, and 
above fixteen long, having both ends laid on the walls from eaft to weft, which are 
fixteen feet apart; there appears no more than two feet of the breadth of each of the 
other two Hones, the remainder being hid by the walls on which they reft. Whatever 
was in this room, at prefent nothing remains but a tomb of granite marble, feven or 
eight feet long, four broad, and four deep ; it was put here when the room was built, 
before it was clofed up, and remains in the fame place, as it is impoflible to take it out 
without breaking it to pieces, which would be to no purpofe; it formerly had a cover, 
as appears by the make of the edge, but in removing it, it was broke to pieces, and no 
remains of it are left. This cheft, no doubt, contained the body of the King inclofed in 
three or four chefts of fine wood, as was ufual among the great people: it is likewife pro¬ 
bable, that this room contained feveral other chefts befides that'of the prince, efpecially 
thofe that belonged to the people, who were fliut up with him in his tomb, to keep him 
company; for when the body of the King, who built this pyramid, was depofited in this 
fumptuous maufoleum, it is to be fuppofed, there were at the fame time living perfons 
brought into it,who were never to go out of it, but to bury themfelves, as it were, alive 
with their prince. This is a faft which I cannot queftion,after the convincing proofs which 
1 have had of it. I ground my opinion of this matter of fa£l upon this foundation, that 
diredlly in the middle of this room, which is thirty-two feet long, nineteen feet high, 
and fixteen broad, there are two holes oppofite to one another, three feet and a half 
above the floor : one towards the north is one foot broad and eight inches high, it goes 
quite through in a right line to the exterior part of the pyramid: this hole is now 
flopped up with ftone, within five or fix feet of its opening : the other, which is open 
towards the eaft, and of the fame; height from the floor, is perfe&ly round ; it is hu ge 
enough to thruft in two fifts; it enlarges to a foot diameter, and goes Hoping down to 
the bottom of the pyramid. I believe every one will conclude, that they were intended 
for no other ufes than the conveniency of thofe that were to remain in this tomb ; the 
firft was to give them air, and convey to them their food, and other neccflaries ; they 
were no doubt provided with a long box proportionable to the width of the paflage; 
to this box was faftened a long cord by the help of which they could draw in the box ; 
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the other cord was left hanging to the outfide of the pyramid, for the people without to 
draw out the box ; it is probable, this was the manner they were fupptied with necef- 
faries as long as any of them remained alive. I fuppofe, at their going in, each of 
them had provided himfelf with a coffin to be laid in; and that they fucceffively per¬ 
formed that pious and la ft duty, of putting each into his coffin, except the laft, who 
failed of that fuccour, which the reft of the company had found in him and the others. 
The fecond hole was to convey their excrements, which fell into a great pit made for 
that purpofe. I intended to have had the outfide of the pyramid examined, to fee 
where the fquare hole ended ; and perhaps there might have been found frefli proofs 
of what I have faid ; but fuch an examination would have given fufpicion to the govern¬ 
ment of the country, who would have imagined, that it was to feek after hidden 
treafures. I thought alfo, that the hole might end in fome fort of cavity withoutfide, 
and might be entirely flopped up, at leaft on the outfide. However, others may 
examine the place, and find a full proof of the ufe it was intended for; though to me 
it feems paft difpute, and that it is not poffibie to imagine any other ufe it could be 
put to. 

Having explained as clearly as the matter would admit, in what manner and by what 
means the pyramid was probably broke open, it remains now to folve a doubt which 
may arife from reading the firft part; and that is, to know where fuch a great number 
of ftones could be put, as was required to fill up the paffages, which 1 have mentioned ; 
in what manner it was done, and how the workmen afterwards came out; this is cer¬ 
tainly as curious as the reft, and deferves at leaft as much attention. 

I have already mentioned, that in the benches on each fide of the paffage in the gal¬ 
lery, which is an hundred and twenty-four feet long, there had been made holes or 
mortices cut down perpendicularly one foot long, fix inches broad, and eight inches 
deep. Thefe mortices were direftly oppofue to each other, and continued the whole 
length of the benches, at the diftance of two feet and a half from one another; thefe 
holes were left when they built the gallery, in order to fix into each of them a piece of 
timber one foot fquare, and three or four feet long, with a tenant at each end, fix 
inches thick, and eight inches long; thefe timbers and joints made a fcaffold to put the 
ftones on, that were neceffary to flop up all the paffages that were to be filled up in the 
infide of the pyramid, as well as this gallery of a hundred and twenty-four feet in 
length, which was at the bottom of the gallery. Thefe joints were likewife fliaped at 
the upper end, fo as to be fixed into the mortices of long beams of timber laid on them, 
to fupport planks fix feet fix inches long, and fix inches thick, made very fmooth, on 
which courl'es of ftones were laid. The benches, as I faid before, being two feet and a 
half high from the bottom of the gallery, I fuppofe the fcaffold was fee three feet above 
them ; fo that, from the bottom to the fcaffold, there was a height of five feet and a 
half, for the workmen to pafs backwards and forwards. 

I alfo mentioned, that the height from the bottom of the paffage to the top of the 
gallery was twenty-leven feet and a half; from this floor of the paffage it was fix feet 
to the fcaffold; fo that, from the fcaffold to the arch, there remained one-and-twenty 
feet and a half; in which fpace, fetting four courfes of ftones three feet and a half thick, 
which were neceffary to fill up the paffages; there was ftill a void fpace of feven feet 
and a half high: but I fuppofe, that from the firft courfe to the fecond, they fet be¬ 
tween the ftones a plank about three inches thick, and the like from the fecond to the 
third, that it might be eafier to Aide them off; three courfes of thefe ftones were fuf- 
ficient to fill up all the void places that were to be flopped up, and which are now 
opened. Perhaps in the body of the pyramid there are other paffages flopped up, 
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and not yet difcovered ; becaufe in the gallery they might have placed four or five 
more courfes of ftones if there was occafion: one may be fatisfied of this by the cal¬ 
culation I have made; neither do I think, it likely, that they would' have made the 
gallery higher than was abfolutely necellary, as it made the body of the building fo 
much the weaker. 

But we fliall go no farther than the known paffages, which have been found open ; 
and the ftones which filled them up have been fince broke to pieces, excepting three 
feet and a half or four feet of them, which now fill the upper paffage, anfwering to the 
firfl paffage, which I call the outfide paffage, becaufe it was filled up from the ourfide of 
the pyramid, whereas the others were /topped up from the infide of it by thefe ftones 
in the gallery: and I lay it down as a matter of fad, that three courfes of ftone were 
fufficient to fill up all the paffages, as every one may be convinced from this compu¬ 
tation. 

It firft required thirteen feet and a half of ftone to fill up the paffage that led to the 
royal chamber even with the void fpace at the upper end of the gallery, which they 
, took down from the fcaffold to the floor. A ftone of fix feet fquare they put into the 
paffage as far as the chamber door, in the place where it was flopped by the floor of 
the room, which was raifed two inches higher than the bottom of the paffage : then 
they let fall into the paffage the ftone fix feet in dimenfion, which 1 faid was hanging in 
the void place. Then, as foon as the workmen had withdrawn from this place, it was 
filled up, together with the opening, and when they had clofed it up, they took down 
from the fcaffold two other ftones, feven feet and a half in the fquare meafure, by which 
this paffage, that is but nineteen feet long, was perfectly flopped up. It is to be fup- 
pofed, that in order to facilitate the performance of this work, there was fixed in the 
floor of the gallery, over againft the ftones on the fcaffold, a ftrong machine of iron 
and fubftantial pulleys, by the help of which the workmen. Handing on the floor, 
could by ropes take down the ftones from the fcaffold, one after another, and bring 
them to the very floor, by making a hole in the top of them to fix a lewis in, by 
which the workmen having a fure hold, they brought them to the floor, and conveyed 
them with very little trouble where they were to place them. 

The firft paffage being thus filled up, they went about the other, a hundred and 
eighteen feet long. This paffage, as before mentioned, leads up to the firfl; room, 
where it is probable the Oueen’s body was depofited. This was a very eafy work. Then 
they took as many ftones as were wanted to conceal the entrance of the paffage and 
level the channel, and covered that floor, ten feet in dimenfion, that was formed by 
the triangle at the entrance of the gallery ; after which, having taken a hundred feet 
more of ftones, they filled up the area of the paffage, which is that where the entry 
into the pyramid was forced ; this is utterly defaced the length of eighty feet. Then 
a hundred and twenty-four feet more of the ftone filled up the paffage at the bottom of 
the gallery, over which the fcaffold was built, and it is to be obferved, that the Jaft 
ftone which filled up this paffage, was fupported by an elevation of four or five inches 
at the end of the paffage, as is already mentioned. 

What I have faid in relation to the doling up the paffages of the pyramid, and the 
ufe of the gallery, will perhaps appear new, and bold enough for fome critics to call 
it a chimera; but 1 do not pretend to be abfolutely pofitive upon this article ; however, 
it is a probable fyftem, that may give forne light into wonders that had been concealed 
to this day ; and it is difficult to account how it could otherwife be executed. One 
may fee, that it was not poffible, after the pyramid was finiflied, that is to fay, after 
the paffages were made, and the arch of the gallery dofed, to get ftones into that ' 

gallery 
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gallery of a proper bi goofs to fill them up ; on the contrary* one may fee, the arch!* 
te£t had difficulty enough in taking care that no body fhould ever be able to take out 
thofe {tones he had enclofed, to (hut it op in Inch a manner that he thought it would 
be unpofilble to find out the entrance. One may fee the intent of the architect alfo, 
in the long channel at the bottom of the gallery, and may fuppofe, that it was made 
only to convey ftones, which were one day to clofe the infide paffage ; and may judge 
by the ftay, which is found at the upper end of that channel, that it was likewife to 
be filled up, after the paffages fhould be (topped ; the exquifne poiifh of that channel 
confirms me in the opinion of this double ufe of it, and I remarked, that its length is 
proportioned to that of the infide paffage. One may fee, that that paffage is flill 
partly fhut up* that is, in the place which makes an angle with the outfide paffage. 
It is vifible, that they did not penetrate into the pyramid by this true paffage, but on 
the contrary they were obliged to force another way ; by which, getting to one of 
the fides of the paffage, they had more command over the ftones with which it was 
filled up* From this opening force was ufcd, and it is defaced the whole length, 
which {hews, that they were obliged to ufe violence to clear it 3 and I conclude, from 
its being defaced to the very entrance of the gallery, that the ftones which were in it 
were broken ; and that for the length of a hundred and twenty-four feet, there was in 
the channel and behind it a hundred and twenty feet more of thefe ftones, to be a 
fupply in the place of thofe thatffiould be taken away. I again fufpecf, that thofe who 
broke open the pyramid, had fome knowledge of thefe ftones incloled in that channel ; 
for, if they had been entirely ignorant, they would only have broke the ftone that 
filled up the paffage at the opening they forced, which would have been eafier for 
them 3 and if they went to work otherwile, it was from the knowledge they had of 
the ftones in the channel ready to Aide down in the paffage, as fail as it fhould be 
cleared. 

I have hinted, that in the body of the pyramid, there may be other openings, which 
were clofed upland not yet difcovered, and perhaps it was not without fome grounds 
that they fearched for them.; but they happened to be wrong, when they thought to 
find them under the floors of the two rooms. Doubtlefs they muft be looked for, 
and the entrance can be, no where but about the middle of the channel. 

I muft likewife obferve, certain holes purpofely made at the time ofithe building of 
the pyramid. They were intended as fleps for fuchas would go up from the paffage a 
hundred and eighteen feet long, leading to the firft room, towards the channel; 
which, as I faid above, was broke off in this place, or for thofe who would go down 
from this channel. I have already remarked, that from the bottom of the channel, 
a man might go upright under the fcaffold. There is no doubt, but that there were on 
each fide of the gallery, under the fcaffold, ropes fattened acrofs to the joints, to help 
them up and down without Aiding ; they at firft ferved for the workmen in the 
budding of the gallery, and filling up the paffages, and then for thofe who afterwards 
went to fee the rooms, as well as for thofe who carried the bodies of the King and 
Queen to be depofited ; and laftly, for thofe who went to remain in the room, and 
die near their King: there is no doubt, then, but that all the infide paffages of the 
pyramid were filled up with the ftones that were on that fcaffold. 

-After having given the finifhing ftroke to all thefe works, there remained nothin 
but for the workmen to get out: except we fuppofe, that they pulled down the 
fcaffold, and conveyed the timber out by the fame way that they were to go them- 
felves, which was no other than by the well which I have mentioned: The entrance 
of this well occupies part of the bench ; it rifes about two feet up in the wall, is almoft 
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Pound of oval; this well goes down towards the bottom of the pyramid, firft in a 
perpendicular line, then in an inclined plane. About two feet from the mouth, there 
is a fquare hole, by which one goes into a little grotto cut in the mountain, which 
here is not Hone, but a fort of gravel, the pebbles of which are firmly cemented 
together. This grotto extends from eaft to weft, perhaps about fifteen feet long; 
then there is found another channel cut in the rock, which Hopes much, and is very 
near the perpendicular, and is two feet four inches one way, two feet and a half the 
other, and a hundred and twenty-three feet deep ; in which there is nothing but fand 
and ftones, which were either purpofely thrown there, or have fallen down of them* 
felvcs, I am convinced, that this pi ice was never intended for any other ufe but for 
the workmen to get out; tliefe Hoping defcents, the windings, narrowr.efs, and depth 
are proofs of it. It may be, it tvas cut in feveral windings, fome of them probably 
returning towards the mouth of it. I do not doubt, but that there hung over the 
entrance of it a range of ftones, which were by fome means kept up, and afterwards 
made to fall by certain fprings, that were fet on work after the workmen were out of 
the pyramid, and fo fliut up this pafiage for ever. In fa£t we do not find, that it 
ever was attempted, either becaufe it never was known, or that its narrownefs would 
not admit any one to work at it. The pyramid was broke open by the great way, 
which ferved, no doubt, to convey the King’s body into the pyramid, and for thole 
who aflifted at the funeral, and went out again after having performed the laft duty 
to their prince, and depofited his body in the tomb which he himfelf had prepared. 

CHAP. VII. — Of the Religion of the Copt is In Egypt. 

ST. MARK is faid to have firft preached the gofpel in Egypt, and is efteemed the 
firft patriarch of Alexandria. During the perfections, as obferved before, many of 
tile Chriftians of Egypt retired to Coptus, and the places about it j from which it is 
faul, they were called Coptis. Diofcores, patriarch of Alexandria, embraced in part 
the opinion of Eutyches : until that time they were in union with the catholic church. 
This opinion was condemned by the fourth general council held at Chalcedon; and 
feveral emperors letting themfelves to fupprefs it, it is faid, that thofe w ho had the 
upper hand, ufed the Coptis with fo much feverity, that it gave them a great averfion 
to their oppreflors, which they retain to this day towards the Franks and Greeks; 
and it is increafed again ft the former, by their endeavours to make converts of them. 
Thofe of the other fide were called Melclutes, or Royalifts,becaufe they were fupported 
by the government at Conflantinople. 

The Mahometans, when they enterprized the eonqueft of Egypt, took part with 
the Coptis, who were glad to fee the Greeks deftroyed, and it. is laid, turned againft 
them, and cut feveral of them off; fo the Coptis got the upper hand, and their 
patriarch was eftabliflied by the ruling powers, as he is\at prefent. Another divifion 
happening in the church,, part of the Greek communion remained here, in oppofilion 
to the weftern church, and at this time they have their patriarch. 

Ihe Copti patriarch of Alexandria probably refided at Old Cairo, when that 
became the capital; and it may be fuppofed, he removed into the prefent city, v.hen 
Old Cairo began to be deferted. The Greek patriarch; alfo refides there. I was 
informed, that the biftiops choofe the patriarch, and that the principal Coptis confirm 
liim | but the principal Coptis feqm to have a great fhare in the election, and fome of 
the former muft advance the money for the firman or patent, which is after paid out 
of the patriarch’s revenues; he is ir.(tailed at the call end of the church of St.Macarius,, 

• where 
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where he is elefted, and afterwards in the chair of St, Mark in Alexandria. It is (aid 
if the votes (as I fuppofe, viva voce) are equal, they then vote in a more folemn 
manner, by writing the names, and putting them on the altar. 

The Copti church Is fomethmg like the Greek church in its ceremonies; their 
liturgies are in the ancient Coptic language, which is, without doubt, the Egyptian, 
though much corrupted, efpeciaily by the Greek language that was introduced 
among them during the time of the Ptolemies, when, without doubt, they took not 
only feveral of their letters, that might be fomething different in their manner of pix> 
nunciation, but likewife adopted many of their words, It is to be fuppofed, that the 
Arabic language took place of it, when the Arabs" conquered this country; fo that* 
now the Coptic is no more a living language, nor is it underftood by any, except that 
fome of the priefts uqderftand a little of their liturgy, though many of them cannot fo 
much as read it, but get their long offices by rote, by a cojnftant attendance on them, 
and hearing them frequently repeated. The epiftle and gofpel are read both in the 
Arabic and Coptic languages. The Roman Catholics have their liturgy printed in 
the Coptic, with very few alterations, chiefly relating to their praying for the broachers 
of thole opinions that are favoured by the Coptis. As obferved before, they Jpend 
almoft all the night before feftivals and holidays, in their churches ; a cuftom that 
might firft arife from their meeting at their devotions at night, during the times of 
perlccution, and might afterwards be found very convenient on account of the 
" coolnefs of the night, as well as to have the feftival to themfelves, to be fpent 
imirely in their diverlions, which confift in going to their gardens, or walking 
about and doing nothing. Their churches are always covered with matting, and 
they take off their flippers, and carry them with them into the church; for it would 
be great ill manners to come with them on the St ora, as they call it, even in their 
houfes. They likewife kifs the pavement when they come into the church, which may 
be another reafon for keeping it very clean. Their mulic is the nakous already defcribed; 
their chant is not agreeable; and they fit on the ground very irreverently, for moft 
part of the time that their devotion continues; and when they are obliged to ftand up, 
they have crutches to lean on to fupport themfelves, which are very much ufed, the 
fexton fupplying them with them. They have fome ceremonies performed in their 
church in a different manner from other churches; the patriarch, or head prieft, 
wafhing the feet of the other priefts, at a hole which is filled with water; and they 
call this hole Ilahan. Another more extraordinary ceremony is on the feaft of 
Epiphany, when another hole being filled with water, which is blefled, the people 

crowd to put in their feet; and it is faid, that in fome parts there are people that 

will jump into the water almoft naked, and plunge in their children. The Roman 
Catholics here blefs the water, and only crofs their foreheads with it. They have 
commonly a pulpit on the north fide of the church; the baptiftery in moft of the 
churches is a chapel on the fouth fide of the altar. The priefts have a very good reafon 
for not preaching. The patriarch, if I miftake not, makes a fliort difcourfe to them 
once a year, and they read legends out of the pulpit on great feftivals. They make 
deacons at eight or nine years old, who al ways receive the facraraent when it is ad- 
miniftered. They keep the Sunday very ftrictly, and will not work, nor do any 
thing in the \vay of their profeffion. Taking in Wednefdays and Fridays, they fait 

feven months in the year* Abftaining from flefli would be no great mortification to 

thofe who feldom eat any; fo that it chiefly confifts in not eating eggs, milk, butter, 
oil, and fuch things as they commonly ufe, and in forbearing to eat till noon, 
or later. One great fall is that of Lent, which begins fifty-five days before Eafter ; 

* that 
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that of Advent is another, forty-three days before Chriftmas. They fail alfo far 
fifteen days before the Annunciation; and during this fall they do not eat oil, but 
live moftly on vegetables. The faft of the Apoflles begins fifty days after Eafter, for 
thirteen days for the laity, and fomething longer for the priefts. They have alfo three 
days fevere faft before the feaft of Jonas j looking on him as a type of our Saviour’s 
lying three days in the bowels of the earth. On Good Friday they abftain for 
twenty-five hours. The faft during thefe feafons is not ft rift ly kept on Saturdays 
and Sundays, as to the times of eating. I- was told of an odd ceremony, they fome- 
tirnes ufe, to procure leave of the patriarch to eat eggs in Lent; it is laid they take 
.him up in a chair, and afk him if he will give them leave to eat eggs ; on refuting it, 
they afk if he will be thrown down} and repeating thefe queftions three or four 
times, at laft he confents to give them leave to eat eggs in Lent. They often efpoufe 
at feven or eight, and confummate at eleven or twelve; and fome proper time before 
that, they are circumcifed. The men eafily procure divorces, on account of adultery, 
long ticknefs, and almoft for any difagreements, and, if the party defires it, they obtain 
leave of the patriarch or bifhop to marry again; and if it is refufed, it is faid a prieft 
will notwithftanding fometimes marry either of the parties; but they muft, in that 
cafe, be excluded from the facrament for foine time: and if their own clergy will not 
marry them to another, they have recourfe to the cadi, who will do both; and this is 
praftifed by the Chriftians all over Turkey. 

The following particulars are partly my own obfer vat ions, and partly collefted from 
others, ft he chrifma, or holy oil, which they call the Meiron, is confecratcd but 
once in thirty years by the patriarch; a whole day is fpent about it, and it is faid they 
chant the Old and New Teftament all over at this ceremony; probably different fets of 
them taking different parts; and the archbifliop of Ethiopia lakes of it when he comes 
to be confecrated by the patriarch. At baptifm, they plunge the child three times into 
the water, and'then confirm it, and give it the facrament, that is, the wine; the pritft 
dipping the end of his finger in it, and putting it to the child’s mouth; which is done 
after they have adminiftered the facrament, for they do not keep the confecrated 
myfteries. The women ftay in their houfes forty days after they are delivered of a 
boy, and twenty-four after a girl; until which time the baptifm is always deferred, 
and fometimes much longer. The ground of this is the obfervation of the Mofaic 
law as to the purification of the mother, who muft affift at the baptifm. If the child 
happens to be fick, before it is baptized, it is brought to church, for they cannot 
baptize out of the church; they lay the child on a cloth near the font, and the prieft 
dips his hands in the water, and rubs it all over; and if it is done when there is no 
facrament, the child and the father and mother muft ftay in the church till the next 
day. If the child is fo ill that it cannot be brought to church, they then only anoint 
it, according to the form they have for that purpofe, which they fay is good baptifm. 
They give abfolution at extreme unftion, as they do in the Greek church, and anoint 
alfo all the people prefi-nt, that the evil fpirit may not go into them. Their eon- 
feffions are only general. The fub-deacons do not come within the chancel, but read 
the epiftle at the door. The priefts are obliged to fay an office every day, as long as 
that of the Roman breviary; only it is every day the fame, which they have by rote. 
1 he deacons have a Ihorter form; but the biffiop’s is longer, and the patriarch’s ftill 
longer. They ufe the liturgies of St. Baft], St. Gregory, and St. Cyril; the firft being 
the fliorteft, is moft commonly ufed. They adminifter the facrament on Sundays and 
holidays, which latter are numerous, and alfo on Wednefdays and Fridays, and every 
day in Lent. The priefts prepare for it by going into the church the evening before, 
vol. xv. 3 a at 
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at fun-fet, and do not go out till the ceremony is over; fpending the night moftly in 
finding of pfalms; and fome of the laity (hut themfelves up with them. It is faid, 
they often make croffes on their arms with powder ; and if it is demanded whether 
they are Chriftians, they ihew the erofs. They abftain from blood, and things 
ftrangled. They pray for the dead ; but have a notion, that the foul goes to heaven 
in forty days, and yet pray for them afterwards. They proftrate themfelves before 
piftures; but have no ftatues, except a crucifix. _ , 

What obfervations I made when I attended their fervice almoft an mtire night, may 
give fome infight into their manner of worfhip. On Ghriftmas Eve, 1737, at Akinina 
in Upper Egypt, I went, about feven of the clock in the evening, to the chapel of the. 
Hofpifium of Propaganda Fide, to fee the ceremonies of the Catholic Coptis, The 
pried began at the defk to chant, and the people with him ; and then retiring to his 
place to the left, by the altar of St. Francis, they feemed to chant verfe by verfe : all being 
in the Coptic language, which none underftand ; the people fometimes finging a ihort 
hymn in Arabic. Then an old deacon went towards the altar with a candle, and 
chanted ; and turning to the people, read, and retired to his place, which was near 
the pried. After having chanted an hour, a pried came out habited in the cope, 
with a yellowifh woollen cloth over his head, called Ihamely, like the amynra of the 
Catholics, having broad dripes on one fide of it. This goes under the cope; under 
which is the furplice, and over that the dole. The people continued chanting ; after a 
while the pried began to incenfe the altar, and then came down and made a general 
incenfe to all the people. When he defcends from the altar, he has a deacon behind 
him, with a particular iron erofs, and another crofs on his right hand ; and when 
the pried dretches out his hands, both the deacons do the fame, which appears very 
folemn, After having incenfed the altar, he came down, and incenfed the people in 
general; and incenfing the altar a fecond time, he came down and incenfed the other 
pried, putting his hands to the other’s; then he came through the church, and in¬ 
cenfed every one, laying his hand on the head of each perion. lhe women are in a 
feparate place on the right fide of the church, with lattices before it, and a little place 
opens about bread high from the ground, out of which the women put their heads, 
and the pried lays his hands on them. Another ceremony is holding the erofs, with 
three lighted candles duck on it, which represents the Trinity, with which he makes 
fome motions, dretches out his hands and turns once to the left, his back being to 
the people ; after this, one reads at the delk, and another on one fide of it; and fo 
in about two or three hours, that is about ten o’clock, the devotion was finifhed, and 
the people retired to Sleep till about one o'clock. Mod of their chanting is out of the 
Pfalms; they have thirty pfalms for the night, and five for each of the feven hours 
of prayer in the day time. I was informed, that fome impofe on themfelves the great 
office of repeating all the pfalms in twenty-four hours. 

About one o’clock the people affembled again to attend at the adminidration of the 
facramentfor an hour and a half before it began, they chanted pfalms, the fong of 
Mofes and the three children, the benedicite, and fome other hymns, the pried begin¬ 
ning and chanting with them as before; one chorus chanting with him, and another 
on the other fide, verfe by verfe : at lad the pried came out, habited as before, and 
incenfed the altar, and all the people round, three times, and performed the ceremony 
again of the three caudles ; and the epidle and gofpel being read by the deacons, feven 
or eight boys, from eight to eighteen, made Oiort orations on the nativity, danding up 
before the altar towards the gofpel fide; they did it well, and with good action, being 
taught by the fathers; this is not done in the other Coptic churches, but they read out 
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of fotne legends. The prieft began to celebrate. The bread they ufe is a fmall 
white cake; it is made only of fl.nver and water unleavened ; the Coptis buy the^ com 
with the money of the church, and when made into flour, it is always kept in the 
church, and the cakes are made by the facrifhn, who chants feme pfalms whilft he is 
about it, and they are baked in an oven near the church, which is put to no other ufe : 
they never keep the hoft. In the Catholic churches they mufl ufe wine; but in the 
others, they ufe what they call zebib, though they have wine ; becaufe they fay they 
know not what may be in the wine \ but if they have wine only and cannot have zebib, 
they ufe it. Zebib is a fort of raifm wine; they put five rotolas of new grapes to five 
of water, or more grapes are ufed if they are older ; it is left to fteep feven days in 
winter and four in fummer; the deacons (train it through two bags, one after another, 
to make it fine; this keeps feven years, and taftes like a fweet wine that is turned a 
little four ; they may alfo make wine themfelves for this ufe, of frefh red grapes from 
the vine. If wine is ufed, they put in a little water. They keep the zebib in a jar, 
and flop it clofe, fo that no wind can come to it. The Copti priefts, under pretence 
they cannot get fruit from Cairo, fay they cannot fay mafs above once a month, 
though obliged, if pofEble, to fay it every Wednefday and Friday in their fafting feafons, 
and every Sunday and holiday. As well as I could obferve, the prieft takes the bread 
in the paten in the right hand, with the cloth that covers it, and the wine in the cruet, 
covered alfo in like manner, and holds them both feme time with his hands ft retched 
out, he then goes behind the altar, by the epiftle door, and comes in by the gofpel 
door, and places both on the altar; after this he proceeds to confecration, much like 
the Romans and breaks the bread. With the Coptis, the prieft turns round and 
holds the hoft elevated on the chalice, and all the people bend their bodies; having 
received himfelf, the people that receive go behind the altar; and when they are to 
receive, the fir ft comes with a towel in his hand on the left fide of the prieft, and 
holding his head over the table, and the napkin under his chin, the prieft puts the bread 
into his mouth, he then goes behind again, and gives the towel to the perfon that 
follows him : in like manner the deacons only receive the wine given them in a fmall 
fpoon. When the prieft had diftributed to the people, he put the bread into the cha¬ 
lice, and took the bread and wine both together into his mouth, and having waflied his 
hands, he turned to the people, who coming to him one by one, he gave them the 
benediction wiih his wet hands, putting them together after he had touched them : this 
was a high mafs; and after he had proceeded in it for feme time, another prieft began to 
celebrate privately at the fide altar, with his head bare and lhaved clofe, having been, 
bred at Rome; for they fay, that covering of the head was a novelty introduced by the 
Coptis, contrary to the ancient cuftoms and canons. One perfon only received of him, 
except the deacons that ferved, who kneeling near him, he rofe up to take the elements, 
as the others, over the table. I obferved, feme received the faerament that were not 
above ten or eleven years old; commonly the prieft and deacon only, that affifts, 
receive. I he men receive with the true Coptis in both kinds ; the prieft carries it to 
the women, that is, the bread, on which he makes two croffes with the wine, one with 
bis finger dipped in the wine, the fecond with the confecrated bread, dipped alfo into 
the wine. If a perfon is fick, they adminifter the faerament in the houfe, and 
give only the bread. The confecrated mjfterics are not kept in the eaft, even by the 
Roman Catholics; the Coptis commonly receive the faerament two or three times 
a year, but rarely before they are fixteen, except the deacons, unlefs they marry before 
that age. 
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CHAP. VIII* *— The Hijlory of the Rtfe of the Nile* 

IT may be proper to obferve, that the fame height of water may be fufficient or 
not fufficient to overflow the country at different times, according to the canals that are 
cut through the land, and alfo according to the manner in which they are kept open* 
by carrying off the annual fediment, In ancient times they feem to have feared inun¬ 
dations more than they do at prefent a want of water, and it is probable, that before 
the canals were opened, there was every year fuch an inundation as rendered the 
country incapable of being cultivated; as Herodotus obferves, that before the time of 
Menes, who might open fome canals, all Lower Egypt was a marfh; and it was making 
canals, and caufing a great diverfion of the waters into the Lake Mceris, when it was 
neceffary, that drained the country, and carried off (he waters that would have caufed 
inundations ; for the greater the outlet of the waters, confequently the more water is 
required to overflow the country, and if thefe canals filled and were obftrudfted, the 
Nile muA overflow fooner than it did before. It feems indeed, when it is once 
overflowed from the canals, that Iefs water in quantity would be fufficient for the land, 
as it muft have been in a manner filled with water from the canals cut through it in 
feveral places, being a fandy foil, through which the waters eafily pafs to the height of 
the Nile; though at the fame time, a greater rife might be required after its overflow* 
to make it rife to the upper lands towards the Nile, than was required after the overflow 
from its own banks : for there is great reafon to think, that, contrary to what is gene¬ 
rally obferved, the plain ground of Egypt is higheft towards the river, and that there 
is a gentle defeent to the foot of the hills ; and if fo, when the canals were once opened, 
and the water let into them, it would fooner overflow the banks of the canals 
than thofe of the river, after that the canals were cut; (hough not fooner than before 
they were cut: but then the water would overflow lefs, fooner aba:e, drain off, and 
evaporate, by reafon of the greater outlet; fo that though the canals carried off a great 
quantity of water, and might by that means make the overflow rather later than if it 
overflowed the banks of the river alone, before the canals were cut; yet notwith- 
ftanding, it might, in certain feafons and places* overflow them at a time when the water 
was fo Jow as not to overflow the banks of the river after the canals were cut; for* 
though the Nile overflows its own banks at Delta, where they are very low, yet the 
overflow in the higher parts is moltly by the canals* 

In order like wife to explain what follows, it muft be obferved, that I fuppofe 
the Nile* when at loweft* to be four cubits high, which I (hall have occafion to explain ; 
and it muft always be confidered, that there is a great difference between the Nile's 
overflowing its own banks before the canals were cut, and after; for in the former cafe* 
it would overflow them iboner, though the Nile muft be higher than if the canals were 
cut; in Lhe latter it would overflow them later, though the Nile need not be fo high* 
overflowing by the banks of the canal; on the fuppofmon that the ground is tower at a 
diftance from the river* 

There are fome grounds to think that the foil of Egypt has rifen fome years 
near half an inch, without confidering what is carried away of the produce of the earth ; 
for on the banks of the Nile, I obferved, that the foil was in feveral ft rata or cakes of 
about that thickne|% which, as the banks wafh away, feparateand fall down ; but then, 
as the lofs is great, by carrying off every year fuch a quantity of the produce of the 
land, it is difficult to make a computation ; and as the bed of the river alfo riles by the 
fubfidbg of the more heavy particles of earth or fand, though, it may be, not in the 
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fame proportion, fo the real increafe above the bed of the river mult be very finally 
and as to what is carried off by the produce of the land, though conclufions have been 
made from experiments, by weighing the earth both before and after a tree has grown 
in a pot for fome years, that vegetables fubfift moftly by water, and that very 
little of the earth is incorporated into the body of the plant; yet there may be miftakes 
with regard to this, as the water fucb plants have been fupplied with might not be 
perfectly clear, as there might be accidental aceefTtons of earth by dull or other means* 
And we fee likewife, that the ground vifibly finks where vegetables are produced and 
and taken away, and there is no acceffion of manure. However, nothing can be cer¬ 
tainly faid as to the rife of the foil; for thefe banks being high, poffibly thefe ftrata of 
earth might be made only at the time of fuch inundations as overflowed thefe banks, 
when we are to fuppofe the fediment mud have been greater than in the ordinary 
overflow* It is pofEble alfo, that they might not be the fediment of one year. But as 
to the height of water that is neceflary, that muft always have differed in propor¬ 
tion to the outlet of the waters; fo that from confidering how much the Nile ought to 
rife for the benefit of the country, no fort of computation can be made, how much the 
foil has rifen, all this depending on the openings there are for the waters, on their 
breadth and their depth, on their being kept clean or neglected: fo that, if there were 
no greater reafons for keeping the canals clean than for letting them fill up, it is 
apprehended, the country in general would be in lefs danger of a want of water, 
in that cafe, than if they we repermitted to chdak up ; but then the villages would 
be in greater want of water when it was gone off; and particularly in one in- 
ftance, as the canals would be much foorier dry, in cafe they were in fome meafure 
filled up; which appeared when I was in Egypt, with regard to the canal of 
Alexandria, which after it was cleanfed had water in it two months longer than 
it had rhe year before. I would alfo obferve, that in very few parts the overflow 
extends quite to the mountains; it may have reached very near them in fome great 
inundations, and the fediment might afterwards be covered over with land; in 
relation to which a great number of curious experiments might be made by digging 
down and examining to fee if there are any ftrata of good foil, how many, how far 
beneath the prefect furface, of what depth, and how far they extended. 

To go on then with the hiftory of the rife of the Nile. Herodotus fpeaks of the rife 
of the Nile from the bottom of its bed ; and probably as foon as one cubit was com¬ 
pleted, called what was above it by the name of the other, lie fays, the Nile did not 
overfpread the country, unlefs it rofe to fixtecn cubits, or at lea ft fifteen ; and, as 
to what he obferves, that nine hundred years before, in the time of Myris, eight 
cubits were fufficient; it ispoffible, this tradition might be of its rife, and not of its 
height from the'bottom; in which fenfe Herodotus indeed feems to underhand it, 
other wife the truth of it is v6ry much to be doubted : nor can it well be accounted for, 
on any fuppofition, unlefs we fuppofe, that the canals were cut after Myris J s lime, and lb 
made a greater rife of the Nile neceffary, and that afterwards they might gradually fill 
up, and then again a lefs height of water might be required fufficiently to overflow the 
country : fo that, in order to reconcile thefe accounts, we are to fuppofe that Hero¬ 
dotus fpeaks of fifteen or fixteen cubits in his time from the bottom of the Nile ; bur 
that, where he mentions eight cubits, an account which he had by tradition, that 
might be the way of exprellitig themfelves of the rile only of the Nile in the more 
ancient timesj fo that the height of the water, when at loweft, ought to be added to 
it, which computing it to be in proportion to the number of ftippofed pikes that it is 
at prefent, about lour cubits muft be allowed for the height of the Nile, when at 
. Loweft y . 
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loweft, which would make the height of the water twelve cubits; fo that in all thefe 
accounts, if we except that of the time of Herodotus, it feems to be neceftary to add 
the height the Nile is at when at lowed to the height of its increafc, which might be, 
as faid, about four cubits- Strabo fpoke of the cubits from the inereafe, and not 
from the bottom, and feems always to have mentioned the full number, and not to 
call the cubits by a higher number, as foon as it rofe to complete the lad; for, he 
fays, before Petronms’s time the earth was very fruitful when the Nile rofe Fourteen 
cubits, but when it rofe only eight a famine enfued. If we add Four cubits to the 
one, and the other that makes twelve, and eighteen, which is fomething more than 
the meafures of Herodotus’s time, fifteen and eleven; fo that if we fuppofe it rife a 
cubit higher than twelve, to make it thirteen, we may imagine it was then a Nile 
that would at lead deliver Egypt from famine; as Herodotus feems to fay, that fif¬ 
teen was a middling Nile to overflow the land, and fix teen a good one, fo fourteen 
was likewife probably in his time an indifferent rife, as fixteen was a good one; there¬ 
fore the good Nile before Petronius's time, differed bur two cubits from what was a 
good one in Herodotusfs time, yet the bad Nile was probably at twelve only, which is 
two cubits lower than Herodotus’s fuppofed bad Nile, which might be owing to open¬ 
ing canals; fo that, though a cubit more might be neceiTary to overflow the lands 
plentifully before Petronius's time, Lban what was in Herodotus’s, the earth being rifen, 
and canals made; yet canals, being made, it was not a bad Nile, though two cubits 
lower than the bad Nile of Herodotus ; becaufe a lefs height occasioned it to overflow, 
in feme meafure, as the banks of the canals were lower than the banks of the river ; 
though to overflow it plentifully, a greater height might be required to overflow the 
upper lands ; for when they were once covered a lefs height of water after the over¬ 
flow, though not lefs in quantity as to what was drunk up by the earth, might be necef- 
fary, for the reafons mentioned ; for when it once overflowed from its own banks, it 
overfpread the whole country, had not fuch outlets to carry it off at fir/1:, or drainit off 
afterwards; fo that the rifing a very little higher might be fufficienr, in this cafe, though 
not in the other. 

The great advantage of opening the canals appears from Strabo's account; he fays, 
before Petronius’s time, if it rofe eight cubits only there was a famine, and fourteen 
caufed a great plenty; but in Petronius’s time, a rife of eight cubits preferved the 
country from famine, and twelve was a plentiful rife. For Strabo, obferving the advan¬ 
tage of banks, to confine the Nile within its bed, and the water of the canals within 
their beds, to be diftributed in a proper manner, as he mu ft be underftood, fays, that 
in the time of Petronius (who probably opened the canals, and raifed the banks) 
twelve cubits, and four added to them, making fixteen, caufed a great plenty of the 
fruits of the earth ; and when it was only eight, adding Lur to make them twelve 
complete, there was notwithftancling no famine in the land- 

In Kalkafendas's quotation of the rife from the bottom, in the time of Almaftidi, in 
the year feven hundred of the Hegira, or one rhoufand three hundred and twenty four 
of thrift, it is faid, that if the Nile rofe twelve pikes only there was famine ; fourteen 
p-kes caufed plenty for one year, and fixteen would produce fufficient for two years, 
but not for the grafs ; and when it came to feven teen, that is, fixteen complete, it was 
flill better; but what was feared was its completing feventeen, and entering on 
eighteen, which was an inundation. 


In 
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Cubits or pikes Cubits or pikes 


In Myris*s time, a good Nile from the rife 
In the time of Herodotus, a good Nile 
Indifferent Nile 
Bad Nile, fuppofed to be 
Before Petronius 
Bad Nile 

In Petronius’s time 
Indifferent 
Suppofed bad 

In feven hundred of the Hegira* or one thoufand three hun¬ 
dred twenty-four, bud Nile - 

Indifferent - * _ - 

Good Nile ------ 

"Very good 

Inundations that hurt fome lands - 

In G mar’s time, in the year twenty-nine of the Hegira, or fix 
hifndred and fifty four of Chrilt, had - 
Indifferent, fufficient for one year’s provifion 
Good for two year's provifion - 
Inundation- V- 


begun* 

9 

1 6 

*5 

14 


l 


At prefent 


Bad under 
Indifferent 
Good 

Inundation above 


14 

15 

15 

*7 

18 

12 

14 

16 

15 


completed. 
8 

15 

14 

»3 
1 7 
11 

15 
11 

10 

*3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

11 

*3 
l .S 

J 7 


16 

18 

21, 22, and 23 
24 


In Kalkafendas's time, eighteen pikes do not feem to have been feared as an in 

nrlatinTi - mav Hp f#>on in thf* nm^cTr^nhc T^lnrimie tmnfc 11 and, Vidi III 
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undation ; as may be feen in the paragraphs “ Plurimis annis, &c/ 
4i Hifloria Nili, £cc. * 


CHAP. IX,— An Attempt towards fettling the real Rife of the Nile* 

THE fubjeft of the rife of the Nile is fo difficult, that I am fenfible what I (hull fay 
on it, as well as what I have laid, will require more than ordinary attention, to be in 
any meafure underload, and will be comprehended only by often confidering thefeveral 
authors that have wrote on it, and what obfervations have been made on this fubjeft; 
a trouble that probably will not be undertaken by any, but thofe who are fo curious as 
to go into Egypt, and endeavour by feeing the Kilometer, and obferving every thing 
they can in relation to this affair, ro fettle a matter of faft that has hitherto been fo 
much in the dark j and for fuch this attempt is chiefly defigned: not that 1 pofuively af¬ 
firm any thing \ but what is writ on this fubjeft is only intended as fo many hints to be 
coiifidered by others* in order to find out the real truth, in relation to this difficult 
fubjeft ; for there is nothing the world has been fo much deceived in as about the 
real rife of the Nile ; and fame great men h.tve reafoned on it, upon a fuppofition that 
it riles near fifty feet, or twenty-four pikes, of above two feet each ; and when the 

* See Dr. Shaw, Excerpta t Kalkafuida de Nile fit Kilometre. 

Nile 
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Nile has been faid to be of fuch a height, they have imagined that it had rifen fo high 
above its furface, when at lowed ; fo that, in order to make this affair as clear as pof- 
fible, I have made the following obfervarions. 

That in the time of Omar Alketab, about the twenty-ninth of the Hegira, or fix 
hundred and fifty-fourth year of Chrift, the meafuting pillar confided of twelve “pikes, 
and that he added two more to it; which is proved from this quotation of Kalkafendas, 

from the above-mentioned abftraft *. £1 ■-Omar-called Ali, the fon of Abu- 

Taleb to the council, who advifed that he diould order a Nilometer to be built, and 
that he fliould add two cubits to the twelve cubits.” 

That from the time of Omar, they had five imaginary cubits, or pikes, below the 
pillar, to anfwer to the height of the Nile when at lowed, which appears from the 
words of Kalkafendas below, in which mention is made of eighteen pikes ; for, other- 
wife, they could not reckon eighteen on a pillar only of twelve pikes, thefe making 
feventeen complete with the twelve, which brings to the eighteenth : and it is to be ob- 
ferved, that they gave it the name of the pike it was rifing to, as foon as any pijje was 
.completed. 

The words of Kalkafendas are thefe: “ When the Nile has rifen to the feventeenth, 
then it goes on increafing to the eighteenth.” Thefe five tpikes, which might be 
fuch as I fliall explain below, as I fuppofe them to be at prefent, might anfwer pretty 
near in meafure to the four cubits 1 fuppofe the ancients allowed for the height of the 
Nile when at lowed. 

That to the fird twelve pikes the water rofe to, they reckoned twenty-eight digits 
taken from the two pikes added, to make the twelve pikes of twenty-four digits, fo 
many pikes of twenty-eight digits. It is to be obferved, that in thefe the five imagi¬ 
nary pikes are comprehended. This is proved from thefe words of Kalkafendas : 
« When they fuppofe the Nile to rife to fixteen cubits, they didributed the two cubits 
over and above, that are of twenty-eight digits (which I fliould rather think to be 
amiftakefor twenty-four), to the twelve cubits of twenty-four digits, and fo every cubit 
is twenty-eight digits.” That therefore the two cubits added were didributed to the 
twelve fird cubits. It is to be obferved, that I make ufe of the word digits for the 
divifion of pikes or cubits, becaufe, in fome places, I fuppofe them to be different from 
inches. * ' 

That when the water rofe to above twelve cubits, they reckoned only twenty-four 
digits to a cubit; proved from thefe words of Kalkafendas : “ Every cubit contains 
twenty-eight digits, until the water rifes to twelve cubits, and then the cubit confids 
of twenty-four digits.” 

That the manner of computation has been altered j the highed having been eighteen 
pikes, whereas now it is twenty-four ; the pillar alfo feems to have been changed. 

The account they now give is, that the fixteen lowed pikes are of twenty-eight 
inches or rather digits; that the four next are of twenty-fix, and the four highed of 
twenty-four. 

That according to the account in a drawing of the Mikias, the highed pike or 
twenty-fourth, is the beam over the capital. 

That the twenty-third pike is the capital. 

That the twenty-fird and twenty-fecond are pikes, marked on the pillar Ihorter than 
thofe below. 

That the four next pikes marked on the pillar are pikes of twenty-fix digits, or 
.divifions, and it may be examined, if they are not divided into twenty-fix parts. 

That the eleven pikes above the five imaginary ones, are pikes of twenty-eight digits. 

I obferved 
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I obferved the divifions of the lower pikes, much larger than thofe of the upper 
pikes. 

I fuppofe that there are in each of the other twenty-four divifions two digits, that 
is, in all forty-eight digits. 

So that a little more than fix of thefe pikes on the pillar make eleven of the pikes of 
twenty-eight digits, which contain three hundred and eight digits, whereas fix pikes of 
forty-eight digits make two hundred eighty-eight digits, wanting only ten divifions, of 
two digits each, to complete the number of the eleven pikes; fo that poflibly there may 
be fix pikes and a half or feven pikes of this kind marked out on the pillar, making it 
as low as the Nile ever was known to fall, which poflibly might be four pikes and a 
half, or even four. The reafons for thefe fuppofitions are, that going into the Mikias 
in June, 1738, when they faid the Nile was at loweft, a little more than eleven pikes 
were above water, befides the capital and beam. But as thirteen pikes only, with the 
capital and beam, were above the water when the Nile was at the iowefl, there 
could not be above five or fix under the water, according to the account they give j to 
fuppofe which does not fo well agree with feveral circumllances as the other fuppo- 
fition. 

There are two things travellers will do well to obferve; firft, whether the divifions 
of the fix upper pikes are not much lefs than thofe below ; and fecondly, whether the 
third, fourth, fifth and fixth from the capital are not divided into twenty-fix parts 1 
and going into the Mikias at the time of low Nile, when on the laft ftep they might, 
as it were accidentally, with a long pipe in their hands, try whether they could reach 
the bottom; by which it would be known whether the pillar goes down fo far or not. 

It is alfo to be remarked, that it would anfwer no end to have the pillar go down 
lower than the furface of the Nile at loweft ; becaufe it was intended to Ihew the rife 
of the Nile, which is a circumftantial proof that it does not reach lower. It is alfo to 
be obferved, that in the Mikias there are three flights of fteps down ; the firft of one 
and twenty degrees, the next of four, and I faw feven of the laft flight: they fay there 
are fifty in all; to which I do not give credit. 

"When it is a good Nile, and the water about twenty-three pikes high, it is faid it 
comes to the top of Mofes’s fteps, and thefe are twenty-fix of thofe fteps down to a 
landing place where the women Hand to wafli; and when the Nile was at loweft I 
law two fteps above water, that were below this place; twenty eight in all : the other 
fteps in the Mikias not being fo deep, there were thirty-three of them above water. 

To this I have added what I obferved the two laft times I was in the Mikias. On 
the 17 th of May, 1739, eleven pikes of the pillar were above the water, excepting 
the capital of the pillar; and fix fteps of the laft flight were above water. They were 
to begin to clean out the Mikias in two days after. I obferved, at Mofes’s ftairs, 
there are twenty-fix fteps down to the place where the women Hand to waih ; and at 
this time I faw the water a little lower. 

Returning, I faw them moving away the mud from the mouth of the canal that goes 
through Cairo, leaving a column of earth, that was then about eight feet high, which 
I mentioned before on another occafion. 

On the third of June following, I went the laft time into the Mikias, after it had 
been cleaned. Eleven pikes and a half of the pillar appeared, and feven fteps of 
the laft flight were above water. I obferved there were only twenty-one fteps in the 
firft flight, befides the upper one, which was but half the depth of the others, a. d 
rifes above the floor; and I took notice that the top of the capital of the pillar was 
even with the bottom of the fecond ftep. 

VOL. XV. 3 C 
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At Mofes’s flairs another flep appeared, befides thofe I faw before. It was ex¬ 
pected at this time that the Nile would begin to rife very foon; and fome faid that it 
had begun to rife. 

I here add an account I procured in Cairo, of the rife of the Nile for three years; 
and in reckoning the pikes, it moft be remembered that the firft fixteen, including 
the five or fix firft of the height of the Nile when at loweft, are pikes of twenty-eight 
digits; the next four, of twenty-fix, and the reft, of twenty-four. The day they de¬ 
clare the Nile is rifen fixteen pikes, they call Ophila; that is. The will of God is 
completed. 

In 1714, on the 29th of June, the Nile was five pikes high, and rofe every day fo 
many digits as are marked, twenty-eight of which make a pike for the eleven loweft 
pikes, and twenty-fix for the four next. 



Pikes 


Digits Pikes 

June 29 Water high 


5 

27 

IQ 


Digits 


28 

*5 

June 30 the Nile role 

3 



— —I 

July 1 

2 


29 

20 

2 

3 



- —I 

3 

2 


30 

3 ° 

4 

4 



— » — i 

5 

3 


3 1 

48 

6 

4 



— —2 

7 

6 


Auguft 1 the canal was cut —— 

8 

4 



16 

9 

5 

-I 

In 1715, on the 10th of June the water 

10 

4 


was fix pikes high 

6 Pikes 

11 

3 


k 

Digits 

12- 

J 


July 1 it rofe 

2 

*3 

4 - 


2 

3 


6 


3 

2 



I 

4 

3 

13 

8 


S 

4 

16 

10 


6 

5 

*7 

IS 


7 

6 



-X 

8 

8 

18 

25 



-1 



-I 

9 

7 

*9 

IS 


10 

8 

20 

10 


11 

7 



‘I 

12 

6 

21 

8 


* 

- 1 

22 

6 


*3 

7 

2 3 

7 


14 

5 

24 

8 



4 



■I 

16 

5 

25 

7 


17 

4 

26 

8 





Digits 
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In 1738, it rofe as follows; the Nile being 
five pikes high. 5 Pikes 

Digits 

June 20 it rofe 2 


21 

22 

2 3 

24 

2 5 

2 6 

27 

28 

29 

, 3 ° 

July 1 

2 

3 

4 

J 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 

n 

14 

J 5 


3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

6 
8 


7 

6 


4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 

4 
8 

10 

12 


Digits Pikes 


18 

3 


16 

* 10 

19 

4 



—! 

20 

5 


*7 

8 

21 

4 


18 

lo 

22 

8 


*9 

S 

2 3 

5 ° 

* 


—1 


— ■ 2 


• 20 

7 

24 

45 


21 

6 


-2 


22 

8 

23 

75 


2 3 

10 


- 3 



—1 


— 


24 

7 


16 


2 5 

6 


8 

7 


26 

27 

28 

29 

3 ° 

Auguft 1 
2 

Ophila 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

*5 

16 

*7 

18 

J 9 

20 

21 

22 

2 3 


5 

6 


S 

4 

5 

6 

8 

20 

5 ° 


8 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

5 
4 
3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 


16 


Digits 


3 c 2 






3 So 
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25 

26 


Digits Pikes 

-1 


3 4 of 2 5 digits 

J 

3 


27 

2S 

29 

30 


Digits 

4 

3 
2 

4 


As they publifli fuch an extraordinary rife as fifty inches, about the time that they 
declare it is rifen fixteen pikes, it is probable that they keep private the real rife 
before that time ; which may be a piece of policy of the people not to pay their rents, 
if it does not rife to eighteen pikes ; for unlefs it rifes fo high they have but an in¬ 
different year; and pofiibly, when they declare that the Nile is fixteen pikes high, 
it may be rifen to eighteen; and the pafha who opened the canal, before they de¬ 
clared k had rifen to fixteen pikes, might have affurances that it was rifen fo high; 
but as it might abate foon after, fo they would not pay the tribute notwithftanding. 
Nobody but the pafha, or one from him, can enter the Mikias when the Nile is riling, 
except the people that belong to it; and notwithftanding, they fay they keep the 
manner of computing the rife of the Nile as a my fiery even from the pafha and his 
opl e, which may be for the reafons I have mentioned above. 

The following account was alfo given me in Cairo, of the times when the canal 
was cut, on the rifing of the Nile to fixteen pikes, for forty-fix years before, ipecifying 
almoll every year. 


1692 

9 Augufl 

1 I7 11 

2 July 

i6 93 

7 

1712 

10 Augufl: 

1694 

1 Sept, plague and famine 

17*3 

“ 6 

1695 

13 Augufl 

1714 

3 

1696 

14 

1 7 1 5 

1 

1697 

11 

1718 

26 July 

1698 

7 

1720 

22 Augufl 

1699 


1721 

5 

1700 

5 

1722 

9 

1701 

17 

1723 

*5 

1702 

*5 

1724 

*5 

T 7°3 

18 

1725 

12 

1704 

2 

1727 

17 r , 

i7°5 

19 September, plague 

1734 

30 July 

1706 

9 Augufl 

1735 

25 . 

1707 

10 

1736 

4 Augult 

1708 

4 

*737 

3 

1709 

4 

*73 8 

4 

1710 

9 




CHAP. X .—Of the Method of cultivating and preparing Rice , about Rofetto -• of tbs 
Manner of making Sal Armoniac ; and of hatching Chickens in Ovens* 

BETWEEN the full moon and new moon in February, they take balkets of rice 
well dried, with the hulk on ; they tie down the cover of the bafket, and put it into 
the water, leaving the top a little above water, fo as that the fun may fhine on it; it 
remains there till the feed begins to fhoot; then they take the bafket out of the water, 
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and put it and the grain in the open' air to dry. The water that comes out of the 
b a {ket of rice they throw on the land where they defign to fow it, but they throw away 
the water that runs from the bottom of the bafket; both which practices feem. to be 
fome fuperftition. After this, they take the rice and fow it, as they do other grain, aiul 
immediately overflow the land with water a palm deep, and fo they leave it tor ten 
days; when the rice begins to grow, they draw off the water and leave it fo for two 
days; afterwards they juft cover the earth with water ; but then they mult draw oft 
the water every day, and convey frelh water to it; and take care to keep the ground 
well weeded; and when the rice is about a palm and a half high, they take it up 
where it is too thick, and plant it in thofe places where it is thin; and then they give 
it a palm of water, and leave it fo until it is ripe, which is in about feven months after 
it is town. When it is ripe they cut it down, put it in a clean place, and threih it, 
take away the ftraw, and leave the rice to dry well in the fun, putting it in heaps by 
night and fpreading it out by day till it is thoroughly dry. They then put it in the 
warehoufe, where they have machines of iron to take off the outer hulk, as before de- 
fcribed. When that is done, they mix fome fait with it, about half a meafure, which 
is feven okes and a half to twelve meafures or one hundred and fifty okes, which is an 
adeb of rice. They put the fait in an oven, that it may become dry and hard, and 
beat the lumps of fait and rice together, that the fait may penetrate into the nee to 
whiten and preferve it. After this they clean the rice well, and feparate all the dull 
from it. 

A notion has prevailed that fal armoniac was made of the fand on which camels had 
ftaled, and that a great number going to the temple of Jupiter Ammon gave occafion 
for the name of ammoniac, corrupted to armoniac. Whether it ever could be made 
by taking up the fand and preparing it with fire, as they do the dung at prefent, thofe 
who are acquainted with the nature of thefe things will be belt able to judge. I was 
informed that it is made of the foot which is caufed by burning the dung of cows and 
other animals. The hotter it is the better it produces; and for that reafon the dung 
of pigeons is the bell; that of camels is alfo much efteemed. In order to make fuel 
of it, they mix it, if I miftake not, with chopped ftraw, and I think fometimes with 
earth, and make it into cakes and dry it; and it is burnt by the common people In 
Egypt; for the wood they burn at Cairo is very dear, as it is brought from Alia Minor, 
They put the foot that is made by this fuel into round thin vafes of glafs, made in 
Cairo, with Ihort necks about two inches diameter. They cover thefe glaffes with a 
coat a quarter of an inch thick, made of earth and hulks of flax, chopped and mixed 
together; and when it is dried in the fun, they lay on fuch another coat half an inch 
thick, and dry it in like manner. They then fill the glaffes within an inch of the neck. 
The houfe it is made in is divided into four parts, with arches built in each part, about 
three feet high and two feet thick, and about as far apart; between which they place 
the glaffes, fo as that they may reft on the walls of the arches, there being about fix 
glaffes placed in one row, each three feet diameter. Between them are placed fmaller 
glaffes, about ten inches diameter; under them they make a fire of the earth ot the 
Nile and ftraw mixed, which I have been told they burn alfo for other ufes. A great 
fire is kept up, as they informed me, for feventy-two hours conftantly, in which time 
all the fait is boiled up to the top. The vafes, when taken out, are like earthenware; 
and breaking them, they take out the cakes of fait in the form in which.it comes 
to us. 

The method of hatching chickens in ovens may be reckoned among the arts pecu¬ 
liar to Egypt. I have been informed that only the people of one village are matters 
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of this art, and that at the proper time of the year they fpread themfelves all over 
Egypt. The feafon for it is when the weather is temperate, about February and March. 
In the apartment they keep a fmothering fire ofhorfe-dung and chopped draw, to be 
difpofed of in the apartments where the chickens are hatched; it is exceedingly trou- 
blefome to go in, by reafon of the fmoak. The gallery has holes at top, and on each 
fide of it are five rooms, about ten feet fquare and four high, with holes at top like- 
wife. They buy their eggs at the rate of feven or eight for a mediae, or three far¬ 
things, and put them in heaps in the lower cells for eight days, laying the burning 
dung and chopped ftraw along in the channel, in the gallery, and turn them by moving 
the heaps three times a day: they then carry them into the upper apartments, and 
fpreading them fo as only to cover the floor, and turning them' in like manner, they 
put the fire in the channels and within the apartments, and open or flrnt the holes at 
top as they find occafion. In two and twenty days they begin to hatch. They leave 
them in the ovens till they are perfectly dry, and then put them in the gallery, and the 
people come and buy them, two or three for a medine, and carry them away in fieves. 
If it happens to thunder great numbers of the eggs mifcarry. This manner of hatching 
is not fo natural as the common way, and the chickens often want a claw or a rump, 
or are feme way or other imperfect. 


CHAP. XI .—Of the Procejfion of the Caravan to Mecca. 

THE proceflion was in this manner: 

1. One iron cannon and fix brafs cannon on neat carriages, each of them drawn 
by two horfes. 

2. Four frames in embroidered cafes, I fuppofe of leather, for holding powder and 
ball, drawn by men on foot. 

3. Seven camels with the provifion of the emir hadge, or prince of the pilgrims. 

4. Four camels with perfons on them that played on fome mufical inflrument. 

5. A tartavan or litter, carried by four mules. 

6 . Eight light litters of the emir hadge, each carried by two camels. 

7. Seventy camels loaded with bifcuit. 

8. Fourteen with oil and butter. 

9. Fifty with corn, and one with two long boxes of large wax candles for the 
fervice of the houfe of Mecca. 

ig. Ten with fugar, coffee, and the like. 

11. Four with kitchen utenfils. 

12. Nine with plates. 

13. Eight with the kitchen tent, and tables for the cooks. 

14. Eighty-fix camels of the emir hadge, not loaded. 

15. Twelve others in the fame manner, very finely caparifoned. 

16. Sixty camels of the emir hadge, not loaded. 

17. Fifty-four camels loaded with water. 

18. Ten loaded with tents. 

19. Eight camels loaded with water. 

20. Twelve with a fort of boxes on each fide to carry the fick; two of the boxes 
being covered, in which, if I mi (lake not, were medicines for the fick ; and on one 
were two b&ards, with holes in them, for waihing the dead on. AH thefe are faid to 
have been fome private benefaction. 

21. Two camels, on which were the perfons that take care of the fick,. 
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22. Men 
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22. Men on camels, beating kettle-drums, as almoft at the end of every firing of 
s* 

Near half an hour after thefe, the reft proceeded in the following order: 

33. Six camels loaded with iron frames, in which they make fires. 

24. A litter. 

25. Four loaded camels. 

26. One camel with kettle-drums on it, and two men, each beating a dr urn. 

27. Twenty camels without loads. 

28. Two cafes for ball and powder. 

29. Six camels loaded with tents and other things. 

30. Five cafes for ball and powder. 

31. Ten camels loaded with water. 

32. One camel with kettle-drums. 

33. Two cafes with ball and powder. 

34. A litter. 

35. Two camels loaded. 

36. One with mufic. 

37. Thirty-one camels not loaded. _ 

38. Ten overfeers of camels to carry water, given by fome Califs and Sultans of 
Egypt and others. 

39. Three camels without mufic. 

40. Twenty camels with loads. 

41. Two camels with water. 

42. Sixteen overfeers of the water, on horfes. 

43. Three men on camels. 

44 . Twenty unloaded camels. 

45. Four cafes for ball and powder. 

46. Two camels loaded with water. 

47. The Imam, or head Iheifc, on a camel, who is chaplain of the caravan, and 
offers up the prayers at the place of Abraham’s lacrifice. ffis outward garment of 
ceremony was white; he carried a green flag, and blefled the people with his right 
hand, by holding it out, and moving it gently, as they do when they falute, but not 
bringing it to his bread. 

48. Eleven camels not loaded. 

49. Three with pilgrims on them. 

50. Two camels with mufic. 

51. Twenty-two without loads. 

52. Two camels with Iheiks on them, who lead the way on the road. 

53. Twenty camels loaded with water, one with drums. 

54. Ten without loads. 

55. Five loaded with water. 

56. The banner of the body of Ipahis, called cherkes. 

57. Thirty of their body. 

58. Twenty ikiars of that body, each having a pike carried before him. 

59. The fardar of the cherkes, and his lieutenant. 

60. Three or four led horfes. 

61. Two feraches, who are lervants under him.- 

62 . Twelve flaves on horfes. 

63. Sixty of the body called tuphekjees. 


64. Thirty 
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64. Thirty ikiars, or elders of them. _ 

65. Four {laves on horfeback, in coats of mail made of wire. 

66. One and twenty flaves. 

67. Twenty men on camels, tnoft of them flaves of the lardar. 

68. Two led camels for the fardar. 

69. Two camels without loads. 

70. Two camels with kettle-drums. 

71. Seven with baggage. 

72. Fifty of the body of the gjumelues. 

73. Their fardar. 

74. Twenty foldiers, and ten flaves with bows and arrows. 

75. Thirteen camels with men on them. 

76. Two camels with kettle-drums. 

77. Four loaded camels. 

78. Two officers, called oda baffias. 

79. Two led horfes. 

80. Two fabederiks in caftans. 

81. Seven camels faddled. 

82. Two led horfes. 

83. Two oda balhas. 

84. One camel. 

85. Thirty-four choufes, or meflengers of the divan. 

86. Other officers. 

87. Then came the officers of the emir hadge; particularly thefe that follow. 

88. A chous, or meffenger in black. 

89. Three ftandards. 

90. Five faddle-camels. 

91. Eight led horfes. 

.92. Two feraches. 

93. Two janizaries. 

94. Two caias of the emir hadge. 1 

95. The hafnadar, or treafurer of the emir hadge. 

96. Twenty-fix faddle-camels. 

97. Five horfes. 

98. One faddle-camel. 

99. Twenty-eight men on camels j two of them playing on mufical inftruments, 

100. Five loaded camels. 

101. Next came the body of tin azabs. 

102. Their two fabederiks. 

103. Odabafhas. 

104. The llandard of the azabs. 

105. Three in caftans, who walked. 

106. Three azabs in drefs of ceremony. 

107. The fardar, and his lieutenant. 

108. Saddle-camels. 

109. Men on loaded camels, 
no. Mufic. 

111. A body of azabs.- 

112. Then followed the janizaries. 

113. Two fabederiks of that body. 

114. Two 
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114. Two janizaries. 

115. Two feraches. 

116. Aftandard. 

117. Three men walking, in caftans. 

118. Three janizaries. 

119. The fardar of the janizaries, and 

120. His lieutenant. 

121. Two janizaries. 

122. Two faddle* camels. 

123. Thirty-four men on camels. 

124. Eight loaded camels. 

125. A body of janizaries. 

126. One ftandard-bearer. 

127. Another drelTed in a leopard’s fldn. 

128. One and twenty choufes. 

129. Theagas of the feven military bodies, with filver chains hanging from their 
bridles to their breaft-plates. 

130. Twelve beys. 

131. Before each of them two lhatirs, with black velvet turbans. 

132. The trucheman aga. 

133. The muteferrica balhee. 

134. The muteferrica guards. * 

135. The choufler caia. 

136. The guard of chaoufes. 

137. Then followed the immediate attendants of the emir hadge. 

138. Eighteen janizaries in their drefs of ceremony. 

139. Four officers of the pafha. 

140. Four janizaries. 

141. A flandard. 

142. Two ftandards. 

143. Four Arab fheiks. 

144. Two mad fheiks, bare-headed, in white fhirt3- 

145. The emir hadge, in a rich caftan, and on a beautiful horfe, adorned with the 

richeft trappings. ^ 

146. About forty foldiers. 

147. Two janizaries. 

148. The caia of the divan. 

149. Sixty flaves with boWS and arrows. 

150. Two imams. 

151. Four led horfes. 

152. Three ftandards. 

153. A band of mufic. 

154. Four led camels. 

155. Twenty-fix camels loaded. 

156. Two men on camels. 

t J 57 * Then came the fheiks of the mofques, and the feveral companies of tradefmen 
with their ftandards, as in the proceffion of the hangings from the caflle to the mofque ; 
feme of them dancing in the fame manner. The fUhermen carrying fifh-Ukc ferpents, 
probably eels, tied to the ends of long fifhing-rods. 
vol. xv. 2 d 
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15 8- Four choufes of the divan, 

159, Sixteen janizaries in their high drefs. 

360. The flieik called Caffani. 

161. The great ftandard, carried by the proper officer on a camel, 

162. Five camels \ three of them having trappings of very fine embroidery, 

163. The coverings as in the other proceffion. 


CHAP. XIL — The Route of the Caravan from Cairo to Mecca 7 from the Account of one 

who had been there Fourteen Times. 
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Days of return* 

Places* 

Diltences by 
derails, each of 
four minutes* 

Days they 
ftay. 
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Days of departure. 
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CHAP. XIII. — An Account of the Bey of Tunis ; his Court and Government. 

HAVING met with this relation concerningthe old bey of Tunis, from one who had 
lived for fome years in his court, I thought it might not be unacceptable to the reader, 
as it will give an infight into the cuftoms of the eaft in general, and of that part m 

^ The name of the bey, in one thoufand feven hundred and thirty-three, was Hafain 
Ben Ali; he was between feventy and eighty years old, and had been twenty-eight 
years bey; his fa the* was a Greek renegado, he himfelf was a foldier, became rich, 
and was made bey as ufual, by the foldiers, who chafe one that will promue to give 
them the moft pay j and if, at the end of the month or at any time after, he cannot 
nay it, he is furely depofed. The foldiers are renegadoes, and Turks of the Levant; 
and they had a notion that the bey mult be the fou of a renegado, married to a Barba- 
refco woman; which is probably falfe, all depending 011 the will of the foldiers. _ I he 
title they gave him is lafede Bee, This bey role two hours before day, and imme¬ 
diately eat a (hourba, that is a rice foup made of meat; after that he drank coffee, then 
a fhirbet of cloves and cinnamon, or fome other hot thing. He then went to themofque, 
returned to his apartment, and performed his devotions on his beads; when it was 
day, he always went to the cour,t of juftice, without the gallery before his two apart¬ 
ments. In the middle of ,the gallery there is a fountain of water, and pillars round it: 
the middle room is the chamber of audience, where he ftays moll part of the day ; it 
is furniflied with Iooking-glaffes and Englilh clocks. Within the room of audience, 
is the fmall room in which he fleeps. He ftays in the court of juftice till half an hour 
nftcr ten. for here he is obliged to be every day to do juftice- ^ Any one that comes for 
juftice, cries out Sharallah lalede, that is, Juftice, fire 5 repeating it till he ardweis, and 
afks him what he would have- Before eleven he goes to the audience chamber, ami 
at eleven dines at a long table, or board, about three inches above the ground, covcied 
with carpets, and bread is laid all along the table - he fits at the head oi it and waflies* 
They fet ;i large diih before him, on which are fmall plates of every fort of dffli that 
is on the table*, the great difhes being placed along the table, Ihe grandees fit near 
him. When they have eaten, they rife, and others fit down, and the poor take away, 
in wooden plates,\vhat is left. The food is, firft mutton (of which they kill twelve 
■every day) drafted in three manners, either with a rice pilaw, or with oranges and 
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eggs, or with onions and butter. The women fend three great plates of cufcowfow 
which they eat with the broth, and they have alfo either filh or fowls boiled with 
lemon or orange fauce. The bey drinks camel’s milk, the others go after they have 
dined, to drink at the fountain. The dinner is ferved in the fopha, which is to the right 
of the apartment, by the audience room, where they have cifterns of water to wafli. 
After dinner is over, he goes to the audience room with the grandees. He never 
fmokes, nor does any one in the palace. He flays in this room till the hour of prayer, 
about three or four of the clock, when the Imams come, and all the court go to the 
mofque. After prayers, the imams and grandees flay in the audience room, fitting 
and difcdhrfing. An horn* before fun-fet, he eats as before, and then retires to a room 
where all his officers and great people come and drink coffee, and in the fummer, 
fliirbets. At night he generally goes to the feraglio of women, and flays from one to 
four hours after fun-fet; from thence he goes to the bagnio, and thence to bed. If 
he does not go to the women, he goes to fleep in his own chamber, and fometimes gets 
up in the night and goes to the harem, and afterwards to the bagnio, and then to bed 
again, if it is not day. He has four wives, one of which only has had children. He 
has likewife four fons: the eldeft is Bey di Turki (General di Turki) called Muftapha 
Bey: the youngeft was but twelve years old, and was married. He was efteemed a 
very wife man, and a good politician. 

The palace of the bey is four miles from Tunis, and is called the Bardo : they fay 
the palace itfelf and the buildings that belong to it, among which the bagnios where 
the Saves live are comprehended, are altogether a league round. He goes twice a 
year to Tunis, (before he makes a progrefs over his dominions to receive his tribute) 
when he goes into the cadi’s houfe, takes coffee, makes a circuit in the city, and 
returns to the bardo. One of the feafons he choofes for going over his territories is 
the month of January ; the other was thought to be that of July. His proarefs takes up 
about fifty days. 

The feveral officers of the bey take precedence in the following order. 

His prime minifter, called II Cafa Natale: he is alfo treafurer and paymafter : he 
lives always at the bardo in his own houfe. 

II Sapata, or the keeper of the feal. 

The cadi in Tunis, who adminifters juftice when the bey is abroad in his circuits - 
he is obliged to lie every night at the bardo, in his own houfe, during the abfence of 
the bey. 

The officer of the cuftotn-houfe, 

II Guardian Bafhaw di Bagni, that is of the college of the Haves, which is built like 
a cane or caravanfeya, in which the Haves live, and fome have /hops in them. There 
are four of thefe buildings, in which the Haves are locked up every night: the bey has 
in all two thoufand Haves. They may be ranfomed for about five hundred and thirty 
piaftres each. 3 

Li Leukini; who are intendants of the buildings ; there are feveral of them. 

Lt Guardiani de Schiavi, who go with the Haves to guard them at work. 

I he fervants of the bey’s houfe are almoft all Chriftiaii Haves. They are, 

II Bas Cafaca, a Chriftian Have over the other Chriftian Haves in the bey’s fervice. 

T wo officers ; one called II Bafliaw Guarda Robe, who ferves the bey at home ■ 

another called Bafhaw Guarda Robe del Campo, who ferves when he goes abroad ’ 

Twelve others called by the fame name of Guarda Robe. 

Caffejee who has the care of ferving the coffee. 

G uarda t anali j who takes care of the lights. 


Guarda 
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Guarda del Aqua, for the water. 

Guarda Papouchi, who has the care of the papouches of all that come to court, to 
carry them to perfons of diftin&ion who dine there. 

Guarda Banda, who has the care of putting vafes of water in all proper places. 

Guarda Hamam, who attends at the bagnios for bathing. 

The gardeners. 

Guadaletti; there are two fo called, who have the care of every thing belonging to 
the bed-chamber. 

Muchachi del Camera, boys of the bey's chamber; there are of them from twelve 
to eighteen ; two of them always in waiting in fight of the bey for two hours, who give 
the bey’s orders to the Bas Cafaka. 

All thefe are Chriftians, and have a chapel under the bey's apartment, where the 
Capuchins fay mafs on Sundays and holidays. 

Cuoks; part of whom are Chriftians and part Turks. 

Grooms; who are Chriftians. 

Guardi Piki, who carry each a pike before the bey when he goes abroad. 

After the bey goes the Guardo Letto, with water both cold and warm; one for 
drinking, the other for another ufe ; and always two led horfes are ready near him. 

They have a man of war of feventy-Four guns prefented by the Grand Signior, and 
one of forty guns, and a little veffel called a fambikino, which has fourteen ftnall 
guns. The cities are governed by agas and cadis; an aga being fent to every village. 
The agas and cadis are often taken from among the rich people, to pur them out of 
the way, and afterwards on a pretence of mal-adminift ration, they feize on all they 
have. He had not above three thoufand foldiers for his Handing army, who are T urks 
and renegadoes. The general is called Aga del Campo : the foldiers are all horfe, and 
are called Spahi. It is faid that the bey ought to pay a tribute to Algiers, which he had 
refufed. He has to the eaft of Tunis the ports of Mahomet, only a gulf, Suta, Jerbe: 
to the weft, Farini, Caponegro, Buferti, and Bona. 

CHAP. XIV.— The Patent of Mahomet , which he granted to the Monks of Mount 

Sinai ; and to Chrijllam in general. 

AS God is great and governeth, from whom all the prophets are come, for there 
remaineth no record of injuftice againft God ; through the gifts that are given unto 
men, Mahomet the ion of Abdallah, the Apoftle of God, and careful guardian of the 
whole world j has wrote the prefent inftrutnent to all thole that are his national 
people, and of his own religion, as a fecure and pofitive promife to be accom- 
plilhed to the Chriftian nation, and relations of the Nazarene, whofoever they may 
be, whether they be the noble or the vulgar, the honourable or otherwife, faying 
thus. 

I. Whofoever of my nation fliall prefume to break my promife and oath, which is 
contained in this prefent agreement, deftroys the promife of God, a£ts contrary to the 
oath, and will be a refifter of the faith, (which God forbid) for he becomerh worthy 
of the curfe, whether he be the King himfelf, or a poor man, or what perfon foever he 
may be. 

II. That whenever any one of the monks in his travels Ihail happen to fettle upon 
any mountain, hill, village, or other habitable place, on the fea, or in deferts, or in 
any convent, church, or houfe of prayer, I fliall be in the midft of them, as the pre- 
ferver and proteftor of them, their goods and effects, with my foul, aid, and proteftion, 
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jointly with all ray national people ; becaufe they are a part of my own people, and an 
honour to me. 

III. Moreover, I command all officers not to require any poll-tax of them, or 
any other tribute, becaufe they ffiall not be forced or compelled to any thing of 
this kind. 

IV. None ffiall prefume to change their judges or governors, but they ffiall remain 
in their office, without beings depofed. 

V. No one ffiall cnoleft them when they are travelling on the road. 

VI. Whatever churches they are poffeffed of, no one is to deprive them of them. 

VII. Whofoever ffiall annul any one of thefe my decrees, let him know pofitively 
that he annuls the ordinance of God. 

VIII. Moreover, neither their judges, governors, monks, fervants, difciples, or any 
others depending on them, ffiall pay any poll-tax, or be molefted on that account, becaufe 
I am their protestor, wherefoever they ffiall be, either by land or fea, eaft or weft, north 
or fouth; becaufe both they and all that belong to them are included in this mypromiflbry 
oath and patent. 

IX. And of thofe that live quietly and folitary upon the mountains, they ffiall exadl 
neither poll-tax nor tythes front their incomes, neither ffiall any Muflulman partake of 
what they have ; for they labour only to maintain themfelves. 

X. Whenever the crop of the earth ffiall be plentiful in its due time, the inhabitants 
ffiall be obliged out of every buffiel to give them a certain meafure. 

XI. Neither in time of war ilia 11 they take them out of their habitations, nor 
compel them to go to the wars, nor even then ffiall they require of them any 
poll-tax. 

In thefe eleven chapters is to be found whatever relates to the monks, as to the remain¬ 
ing feven chapters, they direCt what relates to every Chriftian. 

XII. Thofe Chriftians who are inhabitants, and with their riches and traffic are able 
to pay the poll-tax, ffiall pay no more than twelve drachms. 

XIII. Excepting this, nothing more ftiall be required of them, according to the 
exprefs order of God, that fays. Do not moleft thofe that have a veneration for the 
books that are fent from God, but rather in a kind manner give of your good things to 
them, and converfe with them, and hinder every one from molefting them. 

XIV. If a Chriftian woman ffiall happen to marry a Muflulman, the Muflulman ffiall 
not crofs the inclination of Ins wife, to keep her front her church and prayers, and the 
praftice of her religion, 

XV. That no perfon hinder them from repairing their churches. 

XVI. Whofoever acts contrary to this my grant, or gives credit to any thing con¬ 
trary to it, becomes truly an apoftate to God, and to his divine apoftle, becaufe this 
protection I have granted to them according to this promife. 

XVII. No one ffiall bear arms againft them, but, on the contrary, the Muffulmen 
ffiall wage war for them. 

XVIII. And by this 1 ordain, that none of my nation ffiall prefume to do or a£t 
contrary to this my promife, until the end of the world. 

Witneffes, 

At. 1 , the fon of Abou Thaleb. 

Homar, the fon of Hattavi. 

Zipiur, the fon of Abuam. 

Saitt, the fon of Maatt. 

Thavitr, 
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Thavitt, the fon of Nefis. 

Muathem, the fon of Kafvi. 

Amphachin, the fon of Haffan. 

Azur, the fon of Jafiin. 

Abombaker, the fon of Ambi Kaphe. 

, ' Ottman, the fon of Gafas. 

Ambtelack, the fon of Meffutt. 

Phazkr, the fon of Abbas. 

Talat, the fon of Amptoulak. 

Saat, the fon of Abbatt. 

Kasmer, the fon of Abid. 

Ambtullach, the fon of Omar. 

This prefent was written by the leader, the fucceffor of Ali the fon of Abou- 
Thaleb ; the Prophet marking it with his hand at the mofque of the Prophet,, 
(in whom be peace) in the fecond year of the Hegira, the third day of the 
month Machorem. 

CHAP. XV .—Forms of few Letters and Pajfports , according to the Eajlern Style. 

I. 

A Firman from the Grand Signior to an Englifh Gentleman. 

SULTAN Mahmud the fifth, the Ottoman Emperor, 

To the ever glorious judges, rulers, and governors, the never-failing fources of 
virtue and eloquence, who are between the confines of Germany and our happy and 
mod high Porte. 

To the cadis in thefapie road, that your knowledge may increafe. And ye glorious 
lieutenants and generals of the janizaries, that your valour-may be exalted. 

When this our imperial command fliall arrive at your hands, be it known unto you, 
that the illuftrious ambaffador of England A. B. (whofe end be happy) has fignified to 
us by his memorial prefented unto us, that one of the nobles of England A. moved by 
a defire and intention to travel and to fee divers countries, is for that purpofe departed 
from England to come into Germany, and that he may afterwards come with fafety to 
our happy Porte, he has requelled of the faid ambaffador to provide for him, that he 
may come from the faid confines of Germany to our imperial refidence in fafety, ac¬ 
cording to his intention, in his lodgings, quarters, and on the road ; and that faithful 
afliflance may be given to his fervants with his baggage, goods and provifions; that he 
may not on any pretence meet with any trouble or infult; but that he may be prote&ed 
and defended. 

For this purpofe he has entreated us to grant our royal command. 

Wherefore, in tenor thereof, that this requeft may be punflually complied with, we 
have caufed our imperial order and command to iffue forth. At the arrival, therefore, 
of this our high command, let every thing be done in conformity to the orders we 
have given. 

And you, who are above named, take care diligently to execute our commands 
with regard to this noble per fon, to protect and defend him and all his attendance, 
baggage, goods and provifions, and take you efpecial care to put a flop to any trouble 
or infult he may meet with. 
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You 
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You will not fail to fulfil the contents of this our noble command, as you will fee and 
give undoubted credit to this our fign, that we have caufed to be put to it. 

Given at Babaduk on the firft day of the month Zilchige, 1149. (Which was the 
firfl of April, 173 7.) 

n. 

The following Firman or Paffport was granted to one who paffed for a Merchant. 

THE command dire&ed to all judges, muffelimes, waiwodes, fardars, haratcbjees, 
and other commanders, that are in the road from Conftantinople to Adrianople, to 
Natolia, towards Budrum, Brufla, and the ifle of the Morea. 

When this our imperial command comes toyou, be itknowntoyou. That the moll noble 
among the grandees of the Meffiah, A.B. (whofe end be happy), ambaffador of England, 
refiding in our fplendid court, has, by his memorial fent to our high throne, repre- 
fented, that a certain Englifli gentleman, M. N. going on fome affairs front Conftan- 
tinople to Adrianople, and thence to a place called Budrum in Natolia, to Bruffa, and 
from that place towards the ifle of the Morea ; and in order that no gatherers of taxes 
be permitted to moleit him or his two Frank fervants, or any others, on any kind of 
pretence, in any place where they flop, or in any place where they are going, or on 
their journey, or wherever they ftay on the road, either going or coming to the afore- 
faid places; he has requefted that we would grant our imperial command to this effect; 
concerning which the faid ambaffador having fet forth to us his requeft, we have granted 
this our high command, that nothing may be done againft the facred capitulations, that 
he may meet with no let or hindrance in his journey to the faid places. And we com¬ 
mand, that when he arrives you do conduct yourlelves in the abovefaid manner; and 
that you regard this our noble order with refpect and veneration. So far, finally, you 
are to regard and give credit to this our noble fign, which was put to thefe prefents at 
the beginning of the moon Rebuihahir, in the year 1153. (Which was towards the 
end of June, 1740.) 

In the city of Ccnflantmople. 

III. 

A Letter from the Patriarch of Conftantinople, to all under his Jurifdl&ion, recom¬ 
mending to them a Clergyman of the Church of England, who was travelling in the 
Eaft, 

NEOPHITUS, by the grace of God, archbifliop of Conftantinople (or New Rome) 
and oecumenical patriarch. 

Mod holy metropolitans, moft reverend archbiftiops and bifhops, all you who are 
fubjeft to our patriarchal and oecumenical throne, moft dear to God, and our brethren 
and fellow minifters in the Holy Ghoft, 

Be it known to you all, that the bearer of thefe prefents, the eloquent father A. B. 
a native of the Britifh jurifdiflaon, having an inclination and intention to viflt divers 
cities and diocefes, both to the Eaft and in Europe, curioufly to view and infpefl: them ; 
to which purpofe he has obtained a venerable order from the powerful Emperor, con¬ 
taining a grant of free paffage in his intended travels ; and he has requefted from us f in 
a civil maimer, our patriarchal letter of recommendation to your reverend lordfiiips, 
that is, all thofe that are fubjeft to our oecumenical throne, for his intended journey; 
that wherefoever he arrives, or in whofe diocefe foever he travels, he may meet with a 
worthy reception from you, with the honour and friendftiip that are due to his elo¬ 
quence j 
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quence; and for this reafon we have condefcended to comply with his. commendable 
and friendly defire, knowing him to be an honourable and well-deferving gentleman. 
Therefore, by the prefent grant, we do require and exhort you, and every one of you 
in particular, to whom thefe our patriarchal letters fhall be prefented, molt holy 
metropolitans, moll reverend archbifliops and bilhops, that is., thofe in whofe diocefe 
the above-named eloquent father A. B. in his travels lhall arrive, to receive him. in a 
kind and friendly manner, according to his merits and ftation, that he may be fatisfied 
with your kind reception. This you are required to do, and not otherwife. May the 
grace of God, and the prayers and bleffings of our mediocrity, be with you all. 

June the firft, 1740. 

IV. 

Several Arabic Letters written by the Great Men in Egypt, recommending a Traveller 

to the Governors under them. 


A Letter to an Arab Sheik, to conduct him to the Convents of St. Paul and St. Anthony 

in the Defert. 

What we make known to Iheik Omar of Scione. 

AS foon as you know that one from the Frank conful comes to you, who would go 
to the monaftery of Arabia, immediately, as foon as he is arrived, call the fons of the 
Arabs, the fons of Vachel, and confign him to them, that they may conduft him to 
the monaftery ; and when he is returned, take care of him, and do every thing for 
him that is neceffary. 

Abrahim Bey Mirlue 

Dated the zcth of Saban, 1 15c. I efterdar. 


A Letter to the Sheik of Saccara, in order to fee the Pyramids. 

To Ahmed Sheik of Saccara. 

May the great God protefl: you ! 

AFTER faluting you. There comes one of the nation of the Franks to the pyra¬ 
mids, having a defire to fee them. And I recommend him unto you, that no one 
may ntoleft him, or give him any fort of trouble. Take all poffible care of him, be- 
caufe he is under our protection. I again recommend him to you ; and may the great 
God be your defence! 

J Alt Kekiah. 

Hazaban Gelfi. 

To Sheik Haffan of Bouche. 

May the great God have you under his prote&ion, 

AFTER faluting you, know that a Frank of the part of the conful comes to you, 
who would go and fee the monaftery of Arabia, and when he is returned, he would go 
toFaiume; fo when he is returned from the monaftery, fend fome people with him to 
accompany him to Faiume. And, take all the care you can ot him, and endeavour to 
prevent every thing, with all care, that may give him any trouble. 
v 6 t Abrahim Bey Belfie 

Dated on the 18th of the month Saban, 1130. 1 efterdar. 
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Guide of the great fupport of the nobles ; the chief Omar Aga, governor 
of the country of Famine. 

May the great God, &c. 

AFTER faluting you much, and greeting you with all affedion; be it known unto 
you, that one of the family of the conful of the Franks in Cairo has foine bufinefs at 
Faiume. As foon therefore as he arrives, take care of him, and fufl'er no one to moleft 
him until he returns to Cairo. Do this by all means, and with the utmoftcare, that 
he may return fatisfied. May the great God have you always in his keeping ! 

Has san Bey Merlue. 

Dated the t6th of Shaban, 1150. 


To Muftapha Bey, Governor of Girge. 

WE write, after faluting you, that you receive the perfon who brings this letter, 
who is going into Said, to fee the curious places there. I pray you to take care of 
him j and I delire you again to do me this pleafure to take great care of him, and 
protect him againft any one that would do him harm. I defire you not to fail to do 
him this fervice, for the love you bear to us, 

Osman Bey, fenlatar; 

At this time Emir Hadge. 

To Emir Mahomet Kamali. 

What I order. 

THE perfon that brings this letter is an Englifhman, going into Upper Egypt, to 
fee whatever is curious there ; fo when he delivers this letter, take care to prated him 
from all harm ; and I command you again to take care of him. I defire you not to 
fail of it, for the love you bear to us. 

Osman Bey Merlue, 

At this time Emir Hadge. 


V. 


The Letter of the Copti Patriarch of Alexandria, recommending to the Monks of the 
Deferts of St. Macarius, and of the Convent of St. Anthony and St.Paul. 

IN the name of the merciful God, the peace of God be with you. The reafon of 
this benedidlion to the bleffed fons^ the faithful priefts, and the reverend deacons, the 
abftemious monks, and religious, in the holy fociety of the four northern monafteries. 
To thofe of the fpiritual congregation of the monafteries of our father, the ereat 
St. Anthony, and of St.Paul. fa 


May God Almighty blefs you with his fpiritual benedidions, that defcended on his 
prophets, apofiles, and martyrs, and the workers of his will and commandments in 
all ages, by the interccflion of our Lady the holy Marv, always a virgin, and of all the 
holy martyrs and confeffors! Amen. We give you to underfhnd (firft repeating that 
God may blefs you, and give his fpiritual falvation) that the reafon we fay of this our 
letter to you is, that one of the Franks, that is A. B. is going to you. Have the 
utmoit regard for him, and receive him with the greateft civility. And may the peace 
Of our Lord defcend on you! for ever glory be to God. r 


Dated the 29th of Afur, 1194.. 


DISSER- 
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DISSERTATIO DE GEOGRAPHIA MGTFTL 


PR^MONITIO. 

EN tlbi, leftor benevole, differtatiunculam de -iEgypti geographia in eum finem a 
tne confcriptam, ut lucein aliquant tabulae noftrse geographies darem, fiinul et earn 
contra objeftiones preemunirem. 

Iftius tabulae ea ratio a me inflituta eft, ut quam accuratiffime definitam exhiberem 
veterem geographiam iEgyptiacam. Quod ad fubfidia hujus operis perficiendi attinet, 
fcias velim, mihi in Aigypto agenti, forte fortuna, in manus perveniffe parvam quan- 
dani chartutam manu P. Sicardi delineatam; noftra cum ilia, convenit de gradibus 
Iatitudinis, ficut etiam de fitu iftarum partium, quafcunque oculis ipfemet non luftravi 
excepto quod delineationem orae maritimse a Delta, tarn orietitem quam occidentalem 
veifus, trail ft ulerim ex chartis nauticis. Chartula quaedam alia, manu exarata, ex 
iEgypto allata, fuppeditavit mihi chorographiam regionis quae circumjacet SS. Antonii 
et Pauli monafteria ; tertiam quandam chartam pro folita fua humanitate mecum com- 
nmmcavit doaiflimus prseful D.D. Nicholaus Claget epifcopus Exonienfis : earn antea 
videram Conftantinopoli penes digniflimum virum mihique amiciffimumThomam Payne 
arcbidiaconum Breconienfem: ea defcripta eft fignis tam Arabicis quam Graecis in 
ufum (ut titulus prae fe fert) Chryfanthi patriarchas Hierofolymitani, anno Domini mil- 
lefino leptmgentefimo vicefimo fecundo. Delineator (quifquis fuerit ille) videtur fe 
totum compofuifte ad librorum defcriptiones, non oculorum fidem in locis perluftrandis 
acutus: Inde adeo cautius illius veftigiis inhterendum cenfui. Siquid excerpferim. fuis 
notis diftinctum exhibet tabula noftra. 

Binorum oftiorum NiJi pne cmteris ingentium, et totius flumims ripas ufque ad cata- 
radas, et ultra, ipfe navigans delineavi. In ea navigations* quam potui diJigentiffime 
notavi rluxus vanos fluminis et fitum locorum; Montium juga depinguntur prout in ifta 
navigations apparebant* 1 

Loca habes luis defcripta nominibus, tam veteribus quam hodiernis: ilia fignantur 
litens majufcuhs Romanis, hxc autem Italicis, JSTotas infuper vides, quibus dkmofcas 
cujufnam audons potiffimum fidem hinc inde fum fecutus ; additis infuper aliis, triples 
generis, compendio exhibennbus meam de vero locorum fitu, quatenus dif- 

pofmo noftra inniu videtur argument certis, probabilibus, vel demum conjeaurabi- 
libus. fub dalle poftcriore cadunt ea loca, quse nulla fignantur nota, Veterum fof- 
fai-um curfus, quantum conjeftnra aflequor, fignavi duplici punttulorum fubob- 
fcuriorum ferie. Latitudmem fluvii yix ullo in loco pluris seftimaverim quam quin- 
gentvs paflibus ; inde adeo ratio magnitudinis ejus a me certo confilio amplificabatur 
ut eilet facultas et ipatium iniulas fignandi. Alveum continuo decrefcentein vides 
luperne; eit lfte quidem error chalcographo vertendus vltio. Magnitude Ioffe feu 
fluvii Baher Jofeph, in confimo Benefuief ab occidente allueutis, ad ipfum Nilum earn 
fere habet proportionem, Sicardo a Wore, quam noftra exhibet tabula. 

JLX Utiaque ripa Nili, trans Deltam ipfuper, eta Copto ad Berenicen, itinera fignavi 
ecun uin Antomnura, addins diftantiis. TJbicunque occurrit numerus duplex fcias 
^uafen: m - IOC ° ^ quippecumnume^fotn r’ecepd 

So mS rZ? V n nS IT ? c0rum I : ■f™ clt inltitutum meum quoad loca in 
wcimo iMAUb Kubri, quorum latitudines ex Ptolemsco defumuntur* 
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Infularum, quafcunque oculis ipfemet attentius perluftravi, margined fignantur lmei 
altius imprefsa* 

Sicardianae char tee fidem otnninb fecutus funi in foflis delineandis, quae confpiciuntur 
circa Faiume. Hsec fads eft monuiffe leftorem, cujus candori me tabulamque meam 
commit to, Errores hinc inde latere null us dubito 1 ncque enim ea eft ipfms regionis 
iEgyptiacae natura, nonii incolanfm mores, ut fas fit peregrinantibus animo obfequi, 
aut tuto curiofis obfervationibus inftituendisfe dare. Habes tabulam caeteris forfan, quse 
haflenus prodierunt, emendatiorem, quantulumcunque meas induftriae monumentum, 
alienee tamen, ut fpero, incitamentum. 

1 

DiJfertiitio de Geograpbid Mgypih 

iEGYPTUM ab occidente excipit Libya, Nornos prtma (ifto enim nomine 
vocabantur provincial ejus) occidentem verfus dicitur nemos Mareotis, in qua con- 
fpicitur vicus Chymo habitus pro Cynofema Strabonis, quam quidem locavenm in 
fitu turns Arabics : Tabula Chryfanthina turrem hanc collocat in fitu Plinthines, quse* 
me judice, mag is ad orientem vergebat. ^ 

In ipfo introitu vallis cujufdam aliquantulum reeedentis a man, et ab Alexandria 
circiter tviginta millia paffuum occidentem verfus, adhuc confpiciuntur rudera quasdam 
urbis cum columnis magnifiers: ita nimirum memoravit mihi vir quidam fide dignus 
dvTCTrPw* Hanc habeo pro Tapofiri Strabonisf; columnas autem pro reliquiis 
fenaculi in quo agebatur panegyris, feu conventus publicus. Introitum vallis habeo 
pro termino maris dl£fi, 

Hinc commoda fefe offert occafio difquirendi de lacubus Mareoti et Moeri, Strabo \ 
collocat lacum Mareiam feu Mareotin prope Alexandrians, h'ricudinem ^ftimans 
oQodecim millibus quingentis et quinquagenta pafuum; longitudinera triginta feptem 
millibus et quingentis; lacum Moerin vero probe labyrinthum. Herodotus§ nullum 
alium lacuin memorat prseter Moerion 5 ille, afferirientibus Diodoro Siculo |J et Mu*r 
tiano, aeftimat circumferentiam ejus quadringentis quinquagmta millibus paffuum; 
Pomponius Mela^J" quingentis, PJinius ## ducentis quinquaghita, Hie ille lacus fuk ad 
labyrinthum • quantum vero ipfe oculis earn metiri poffem, non videbatur longttudine 
pertinere ultra triginta mille paffus, latitudine vero fex mille; Sicardus longitudincm 
ejus aeflimat quinquaginta paffibus, Jatitudinem quindecim mille, Gallica fcilicet men- 
furatione, Sicardo lubens tribuerim hac in re laudem accuratioris obfervationis a 
ideoque in tabula mea illius fidem fum fecutus. 

Quandoquidenv feriptores fupra memorati huic lacui tantam amplitudinem ambitds 
imo ore tribuant, Herodotufque affirmet illius longitudinem ab aquilone ad auftrum 
extendi, liihil prius potiufve conjeftura ftatuendum arbitror, quam hunc lacum, 
aMquando olim diffufum pertinuiffe per totam iftam vallem, maris Arify* (feu vacui 
aqua) nomine etiamnum nuncupatam. Nec vero abfimile eft eum etiam occidentem 

* NOMOT MAPEUTOT fHsg&J©' XufiZ xap*}, PloL I iv. c, 5. 

■f Eh a Tax&rfqt; a* *7*1*17 t/fiy itvyq&nn Si Fab. 1 . XVji. p* 799, 

H ^ Mcttftd Xiuvn ptj t%H wTjiqwy i stat 

3 r n Slf^b* \* xvii p. 799. 

$ H Tt5> TP ftVi fdlhoi Jtftj _ ItEtlct* JlS 

tj 15^*5 Bb%$r,v ti xal vortff. HertnJ. b 11, C* 149. 

|| Tm yc^ yrtffptlpn $cutiy Teiv/jXiw *&} Diod* l 1. p, 4S, 

Moeris, aliquarido campus, nunc lacus quin gent a mi lit a paffuum circuitu patena. Mela, L L c. 9. 

** Inter Arfinoiten acMemphiteit lacus fust, circuitu cclw paffuum j aut, ut MulianustradiL cccclw, 
a rege, qui kccrat, Mccridift adpcllatue* Plin. l,v. c.9. 

XI 


verfus 
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verfus patuiffe ufque ad ripam lacus Mcerios; quod quidem in caufa potuerit fuifle 
cuv Herodotus Mcerm filentio pertranfierit. Narrat certe opinionem invaluiffe aquatn 
lacus hujufce habere exitum verfus Syrtesfubterjuga montium Memphi imminentium j 
quo fortaffe innuit, quod obfervatum fuerat ibi exitum patuiffe, quando; Nilus folito 
inferius fubfidiffet, quo quidem tempore fieri potuit, ut ipfse lacus aqua: itidem de- 
crefcerent intra lacffs hodierni anguftias * * * § . 

Strabo t defcriptionem aggreditur foffae cujufdam ducentis ab Alexandria ad Cano- 
pum et Schediam; obfcuriufcula fane eft ea defcriptio, fi ad hodiernam regionis 
faciem exigatur. Ilio autftore, una eademque foffa ad utrumque locum navigatur; 
ad ripam ejufdem fita eft Eleufis, et paululum Eleufi progrdfo ad dextram eft foffa 
quK Schediam deducit. Null us itaque dubito quin ea fit foffa qua: hodie Alexandrina 
appellatur, et ob hanc caufam fignavi tramitetn cujufdam foffas perttngentis ab ho- 
dierna foffa Alexandrina ad Canopum et alveum fluvii Canopicum: et in genere 
lectores Strabonis admonitos velitn, foffam Canopicatn aliud quiddam fonare quarn 
alveum Nili Canopicum. 

In chartula Chryfanthina, alvei Nili fere omnes fuis deftituuntur nominibus; alveus 
Canopicus ad trajecfum nomine Madeam, in ea fignatur tanquam foffa quaedam pe- 
rexiguaj ad oftium ejus confpicitur exitus fluvioli cujufdam, cum vico Ideu ad ripam 
ejus, quam delineator habet pro veteri Schedia. A Bikiere duarum leucarum inter- 
vallo pervenitur ad trajectum feu Madeam habitum pro oftio Nili Canopico. (Urbs 
autem Canopus, nomen traxiffe dicitur a Canopo Menelai navis gubernatore ibi fe- 
pulto.) Ad locum trajeftus alveus fluvii admodum coar&atur; interius vero fefe 
diffundit in Iatitudinem peramplam. In tabula Sicardiana hssc latitude pertingit fere 
ufque ad ipfum Nilum; fignantur etiam tres foffae ex hoc alveo ducentes ad Nilum 
infra Fouam j quarum unam ipfe confpexi. Auctor eft Strabo aedes Canopicas ad 
foffam fuiffe conftrudtas } ideo collocaverira Canopum ad exitum foffae in ipfum fluvium, 
urbem vero HeracJeuni haud procul ab oftio alvei Canopici, unde nomen alterura oftii 
Heracleotici J. In eo quod afferit foffam communicari cum lacu, hoc velle videtur, 
fcilicet earn ferri pene contiguatn margini lacus, quod quidem fit hodie: et eft error 
fere communis verfionum Strabonis, curfum itineris ad fluvium ad Canopum et Sche¬ 
diam refta patere per lacum; cum vox t o.Ct\ referenda potius effet ad 
Credibile eft tam exitum foffa: Canopicae, quam oftium alvei Canopici majorem olim 
amplitudinem habuilfe; cumque flantibus aquilombus aqua marina in lacum impel- 
litur, ese faucium anguftiae prohibant quo minus aqua flqviales in iftis partibus falfitu- 
dine depurgetur; et haec imprimis videtur effe caufa cur urbs Alexandria ex alia po- 
tiffimum parte fluvii aquam Niliacuin ad fe deportari maluerit. Signare veros tramices 
veterum alveorum Nili eft iftud quidam difficiljus §, plenum opus aleae: Herodotus 
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recenfet tres prce cseleris amptos, Canopicum, ad partem Deltas maxime Oecidentalem, 
PelufiacumadQrientalem, etSebenniticumutrifqueinterjectum ^ e Sebennitico profiuxiife 
ait Saiticutn et Mendefium: Bolbitinuni et Taniticum arris opere, non naturas fuiffe ela¬ 
borates* Intra omnes fcriptores convenit de alveis Griemali et Occidental!; Taniticum 
etiam ferunt fuiffe proximum Pelufiaco, nifi quod Herodotus addit quendam nomine 
Bucolicum (eundem ipfum fortaffe cum Tanitico:) convenit etiam inter omnes proxi- 
mum die Mendefium et Bolbitinuni excepto Canopico fuiffe maxime Gccidentaletn. 

Obfcurior eft Strabo, in eo quod, mentione fa&a de Sebennitico et Fhatnico, fub- 
jungit £t amplicudinis ratione pro tertio habetur/’ quas defcriptio procul dubio intelli- 
genda eft de Sebennitico* 

Herodoto me mo r ante, Sebenniticus alveus, per medium Deltam fecans iter, introierat 
ad partem ejus maxime Auftralem, ubi Sicardiana tabula exhibet quandam foffam* 
quam in meam tranftuli. Eodem auttore, alvei Saiticus et Mendefius profluxerunt e 
Sebennitico, unde conjedluram facio, Phatnicum eundem effe cum Saitico, et hoc 
nomen traxiffe ex eo quod proflueret e Saitico ad urbem Sain, fecuadum repraefenta* 
tionem in noftra charta* 

Alteram foffam, quse ducit a Sebennitico ad Phatnicum, crediderim fuiffe opus re¬ 
tentions aevi, in eutn finem elaboratam ur conjunctio fieret Sebennitici alvei cum 
Bufiritico et foffa Sabuniaca: Arthribitieuni fluvium e Sebennitico orientem verfus 
crediderim profiuxifFe et poftea deduct uni fuiffe in duo a, Pineptimi et 

Diolcom Varise infuper occurrunt folfe tranfverfse, per quas navigatur dire£to tramite 
ab uno alveo ad alt uni; verbi gratia, Thermuthiaca Ptolemari videtur pertigiffe a 
Canopico ad Sebenniticum, Bufiriticum at Phatnicum : Foffam Sabuni habuerim pro 
fluvio, qtii, tefte PtoLemaeo, exiit e Bubaftico feu Pelufiaco ad urbem Athribin (forte 
Sakir) in Pathmeticum, quo fere in loco exiit etiam Athribiticus. 

Bubafticum fluvium deduxi feptentrionem verfus ufqtie ad Manfouram ; ex ea parte 
exiiffe videtur Taniticus. Nullus dubito quin Bubafticus fluvius ferebatur olirn curfu 
magis ad orientem vergenti $ (ifte ipfe eft curfus bodiemus foffe Bubafticse nec ulla 
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videtur efle alia methodus commodior, (incommodam utique dixeris noftram) concili- 
andi Ptolema:um casterofque fcriptores, quam fi fingamus hunc fluvium focialibus 
alters us fluvii ab auftro venientis undis fuiffe adauftum, et Pelufium demum alluiffe. 
Fluvii exeuntes per oftia Pelufiaca, Canopica, Bolbitina, fuo quifque nomine figtiaban- 
tur, nimirum Bubaftico, Agathadaemone, et Tali; ab oftio tamen aliquando ad fluvium 
nomen trariiit. Hue forfan referenda eft ambiguiras nominum Bucolici et Tanitici, 
quorum forfan illud fluvium, hoc vero oftiumprimitus denotabat. 

Ptolemaeus recenfet tria Delta, primum et quidem maximum, alveis Orientali et 
Oc'cidentali imerje&am: Alium, cognomine Parvum, fluvio Bubaftico et alveis Bufiri- 
ritico Phatnicoque comprehenfum; et tertium demum ab Oriente terminatum fluvio 
Bufiritico et Pathmetico alveo, ex altera parte a foffa quae ducitur ex Bubaftico fluvio 
ad fluvium Pathmedcum juxta urbeni Arthribin, neque audiendus eft Ptolemaeus (nec 
enim fibi conftat) Jum affirmat hanc foflam conjungi bum Pineptimi. Et haec quidem 
de alveis Niliacis oftiifqiie eorUm dicta funto: ea omnia qua potui accuratione charta 
noftra exhibet deferipta; veftigia veterum feriptorum nec indiligenter fum fecutus, ut 
nodos expedirem quibus laborare folet haec materia prae cseteris vexatiflima; quain ut 
plenius inteiligat, iteruni iterumque monendus eft: lector, ut eofdem illos fcriptores 
evolvat, difpofuionefque chartae noftrae ad vetera ilia monumenta attento animo 
ftudioque referat. 

Ab Alexandria, naviganti fecundum Strabonem, Eleufis prima occurrit, iita ad fof- 
fam Canopicam: ulterius progredienti ad dextram fefe ofiert foffa, quae ducit ad 
Schediam; itinere feilicet deflexo verfus Euro-auftrum; unde conjedturam facio 
Schediam rebte collocari in vico hodierno Damanehour, nec alium vicum denotare rS 
Circu Itinerarii, quippe cum ab Alexandria aequali diftat intervallo, ut auftor eft Strabo 
cum Itinerario collatus. 

Crediderim alveum Canopicum occlufum fuiffe in eo fere loco unde exiit Balbitinus, 
et viam poftea fibi feciffe triplici ifta foffa quam charta noftra exhibet deferiptam, 
(quotiefeunque feilicet altiori flumine infurgit Nilus.) Naucratin collocaverim ad vi¬ 
cum Foua ex adverfo foffae Alexandrinae hodiernae; earn ipfatn effe veterem illam 
auguror qua oliin itum eft ad Schediam. In vico Samocrate aliquetenus auftraliore 
agnofeere videor reliquias veteris faltem nominis Naucratis. 

Sain veterem conftituerim ad ripam occidentalem foCfe illius quae exit ex oftio Se* 
bennitico ; Ptolemaeo nimirum tefte, ea urbs ifti fluvio et Canopico alveo interjicitur, 
nec tamen negaverim urbem Sakir fitam in ripa Orientali confervare reliquias iftius 
nominis parce detorti: ea urbs a Naucrati diftabat duorum fchoenorum feu decern 
millium paffuura intervallo. Sicardus earn habet pro veteri Xoi, ego vero ad Aquil- 
onem magis vergere ftatuerim; Ptolemaeus utrumque nomon Sebenniten ab auftra 
fpeftare Arrhribin; inferiorem feilicet, cui metropolis Paclmamunis, fuperiorem, cui 
Sebennitus. 

Xois * haberi folet pro urbe infulari; nimirum objeflu foffarum quarundain fit in- 
fula. Ptolemaeo ftatuente, fita erat haec urbs inter fluvios Thermuthiacum et Athri- 
biticum, ideoque in terra continente: Strabo collocat earn in nonio Sebennitico. 
Ptolemaeus autem recenfet nomon quendatn Xoitem, aevo forfan recentiore defumptum 
ex Sebennitico, ab hac urbe profluxiffe videtur appellatio ilia totius regionis, qua; 
occurrit in facra feriptura, feilicet Terra de Zoan. 
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Ptolemseus habet Thmuim pro primaria urbe nomi Mendefii, Strabo autem Menden ; 
unde conjecturam facio eandem effe urbem, duplici infignitam nomine : Herodotus 
etiam recenfet nomon quendam Thmuiten j hinc faftum ut hicce nomos etiam duplex 
fortitus lit nomen. Mentione fa£ta de alveo Tanitico, Strabo eum appellat Saiticum, 
quam binomiam funt qui augurantur ortam fuiffe ex eo quod urbia Tanis primitiis 
appellata fuerit Sais: Cum vero neminem Straboni fuffragantem legimus, ftatuerim 
potius Strabonem erraviffe, et Saiticum eundem effe cum Phatnitico. Bufiritieus 
fluvius, fecund um Ptolemseum, effluit ex alveo Bubaftico in Phatnicum, adeoque ha- 
bet ur tan turn pro foffa quadam tranfverfa inter eos alveos. 

Sicardus auguratur fe reperiffe veftigia veteris Cynopoleos apud Chiu. 

Tertium Delta * ftatuitur inter fluvios Bufiriticuui, et eum qui effluit e Bubaftico in 
Pineptimi (dicendum forfan erat, in Phatniticum;) eum ego habuerim pro foffa Sa¬ 
fa uni, qua: ex Nilo ducitur ad urbem Aboufir. Dum Ptolemseus fluviuni appellat 
Bubafticum, tarn hie quam ubi mentionem facit de ortu Bufiritici, intelligendus eft in- 
nuere velle Taniticum ex eo adhuc inferius defluxiffe, forfan apud Manfouram, quo in 
loco, conjefturas meae aliquantulum tribuens, collocavi Tanin ; cumque Bubafticus eo 
in loco defledit verfus orientem, eum habuerim pro Tafne, ob captivitatem Ludo- 
vici IX. in bello facro fatis famofa. Recentiores quofdam leditavi recenfentes rudera 
quaedam urbis adhuc confpici apud Themaie, intervallo feptem leucarum a Manfoura 
orientem verfus: In iis lignare poffe videor reliquias veteris Heracleopoleos parvae, feu, 
memorante Sicardo, Balbeios: Primaria quidem urbs fuit ilia nomi Sethroitse, Sethri 
nomine olim appellata. Secundum Itinerarium, hsec urbs recedit a Pelufio intervallo 
viginti duum mille paffuum. 

Foffa Regal is pertinebat a Phacufa, quae Ixta erat ad alveum Bubafticum, ufque ad 
mare Erythrseum: in eo curfu videtur lacum quendam pertranfifle, forfan etiam im<- 
pedito aquarum curfu feciffe, et praeterlapfam Heroopolin exiiffe demum ad urbem 
(Arfinoem hodie) Suez : et intervallo circiter ducentorum quinquaginta paffuum ab 
occidental! parte Suez animadvert! veftigia veteris cujufdani alvei. 

Foffa Trajani extendebatur a Babylone, vel vetere Cairo ; et difertis verbis dicitur 
allabi Heroopolin ; hoc autem fieri non potuiffe ftatuuht aliqui, niff exaruerit foffa Re¬ 
gum : Mihi quidem facilis videtur effe nodi hujufee explicatio, fi fecundum chartae 
noftrae repraefentationem fingamus hanc foffam Trajani influxiffe in illam alteram Rega- 
lem fupra memoratam. Apud veterem Cairo adhuc confpicitur quaedam foffa 
vergens ad Euro-aquilonem; Sicardus earn terminari fingit in lacu Birk-el-Hadjee; 
aliis autem memoranribus audivi earn rivulo quodarn illapfam lacui, in ulteriora 
deferri. 

In parte chartae noftrse Euro-aquilonart confpicitur fluvius Sihor, qui difterminaffe 
dicitur Palaeftinam ab Egypto f: In textu biblii originali vox fonat Torrentem Egypti, 
et apud LXX. redditur Rhinocorura: tabulae nauticae hie foci exhibent rivulum. 
quendam, infervientem aquationi nautarum; nec defunt probati feriptores qui men¬ 
tionem faciunt de torrente de Rhinocorura: vici itidem Gazae| pertigiffe dicuntur 
ufque ad torrentem Egypti} falfos itaque habuit quofdam ea opinio, voce ifta ianui 
Nilum. 

Lacum Sirbonitn eolloco apud Faramidaftangoni, eique pro limitibus antiquis con- 
ftituo infulas iftas, feu rupes, quae notantur in charta nautica. Hie ille lacus eft apud 
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poetas ob Typhonem fubter pofitum famofus : longitudine patuit viginti quinque millia 
pafluum, latitudine autem fex millia et quingenta. Aliquaudiu ab eo ad mare exitus 
dabatur per alveum quendam nomine Ecregma. Strabo fcribet hanc foflam objeQis 
, arenis aruilTe: poftea temporis crediderim impetu maris diuturno receffiffe ripam iftam 
anguftam, cujus objeftu lacus olim difterminabatur a mari; cumque hoc inodo vifrnn 
minus accuratum effugiat, lacus ifte, non miror quofdam a recentioribus fcriptitafle 
Sirbonin jam diu arenis efle oppletam, Conje&uram noftram confirmant duse chartae 
geographicse manufcriptse ex oculorum, non aurium fide defcriptae, quae mihi Venetiis 
agenti in manus pervenerunt, et finum quendam lacu Sirboni exhibent: animadver- 
tendum ell Strabonem, dum recenfet quaedam meinoratu digniora de hoc lacu, videri 
eum parum diftinxifle a mari Mortuo. 

Ad ripam orientalem oftii Pelufiaci collocatur Carabez in tabula nianufcripta 5 earn 
crediderim fignare locum Chabriarum j quas, ficuti etiam Gerras, fcribit Strabo fuifle 
fitas in loco deprefiiori et palufiri; Plinius habet Chabrias pro Caftro. 

Hie loci animadvertendus eft error Itinerarii Antonini, quo numerante recenfetur 
certe nimis longura in ter vallum ducentoruin et tredecim mille pafliiutn a Pelufio ad 
Alexandriam. 

Pelufium in tabula Chryfanthina dicitur Attineh, etymologia prorfus confimili in 
utraque lingua, tarn Grayra quam Arabica; Tine entm Arabice, ottiAoV Graxe, fonat 
C cerium. 

Inter proficifcendum a Nilo ad Mahallam, dimidio (feilicet dudm mille pafluum) 
itinere confe&o pertranfimus foffam quandatn exiguam deductam ex magna ilia quae 
pertingit ad Borlom : ad ripam ejus Borealem confpicitur vicus, quo fere in loco jun- 
gitur cum aba quadam majore ad Thraciam vergente. In ripa iftius major is foAm, 
iter erat quafi duorum mille pafluum, quo confecto, earn cymba trajecimus, aliamque 
porro, cui fuperimponitur pons lapide quadrato, ad orientalem partem urbis Mahalle. 
Hinc Euro-aquilonem verfus iter eft ad Baalbait quafi novem mille pafluum, inde 
devenitur ad ripam occidentafem prasdiflse foflse, aliamque porro cymba trajecimus, 
quartamque vado; et duum mille quafi pafluum intervallo demum pervenitur ad am- 
plum quendam alveum a Nilo dedu&um infra Semmenud, et in mare profluentem ad 
orientalem partem lacus Brulos: Accolae earn appeliarunt Thabaneam; ego vero 
ftatuerim earn efle ipfum Mendefmm, e Phatnico profluentem, quem itaque eo nomine 
diftinxi, Herodoti mentem, ni fallor, aflecutus. 

__ In hujus mei itineris curfu cum fola extrema alveorum legerim, nec in interiora re- 
gionis delatus fuerim, haec notaffe fatis habui, neque fatis fubfidii fum aflecutus, ut 
de alveorum curfu quidpiam auderem mutare. 

Sunt qui Babylonis veftigia quaemnt in ipfa vetere Cairo, eo autem difeonvenit eos 
inter et Strabonem *, quod hie afferit per clivum afeendi a Nilo ad Baby Iona, planities 
autem mille pafluum latitudine patens extenditur inter Nilum et veterem Cairo: Lubens 
itaque Babylona collocaverim in colie Jehufi, fitu a vetere Cairo euro-auftrali; in 
quo quidem adhuc confpiciuntur asdificiorum collapforum ruderaj hue adde, quod 
hie fitus apprirae quadrat cum Herodoto afferente Babylona e diametro fpeftare verfus 
pyramidas. 

Memorise proditum accepimus Memphin abfuifle a Delta quindecim mille f pafluum, 
quinque a pyramidibus ; lacu ad aquilonem et zephyrum fuifle terminatam; ad orientem 
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abipfo Nile; intervallo quafi doodecim miile paffaum, verfus auftrum ingentem portend! 
aggeretn in eum finem coacervatum, ut Nilus, rdifto veteri alveo, in quo alluebat radices 
collium Occident ales, nec infrequemer terras demiffiores aqua inundabat, medium iter 
inftitueret inter colles orientales et occiden tales *. 

Verum Memphios fitum et rudera fruftra qusefiveris in ipfa regione : attention vero 
dlfquifitione veteres fcriptores perfcrutatus eam collocaverim hand procul a Mocanen 
in eo nomine apparent veftigia nominis Moph, quo a facris feriptoribus indigitari folet; 
hine auftrum yerfus a planirie, per quam itur ad Famine, adhuc fuperfunt tumuli arenofi, 
reliquas, ni fallor, aggeris fupra memorath 

Acamhum Strabonis collocavi apod Gfman, nulla habita ratione calculorum Ptole- 
msei 3 qui earn Canthon appellat j conftituit abeffe decern milk pafluum intervallo a 
Memphi verfus auftrum. 

Tabula Chryfanthina, in definiendo urbium fitum, prascipuam rationem fimilitudinis 
noininum videtur habuifle, e, g* habet pro ipfa Bacchi, eamque coilocat ad 

folTam Jofephi apud Bahnefam quadraginta miile pafiuum intervallo a lacu Moeri, ad 
cujus ripam eam confti rifle audtor eft Ptolemseus- 

Si limilitudinem nominis fequamur, in Selinge agnofcere poffe videmur Sellnon ; 
quo quidem in loco rudera qusedam adbuc fuperefle dicuntur ; Repugnare tamen 
videtur intervallum, quo diflare a Fanopoli hodie Akroirn dicitur in Itinerario. 

Regioneni iflam urbis Thebarum, quae dicebatur Memnonium, conftkuerim apud 
Medinet Abou, quae quidem vox fonat Civitas Papa, feu Patris (quo nomine forfan 
Memnon apud vulgus audiit;) hue refer urbem Papam Itmerarii: cumque vox Abba 
feu Abbou a primeevis temporibus fonaverit pater, in ea qusefiverim etymon Abydi 
urbis cujufdam Mediterranean prope Ptokmaia palatio peramplo Memnonis con- 
fpiciendam. 

E tabula Sicarriiana defumpfi deferiptionem fofik, in qua occurrit infula fais atnpla 
Edfou; ea nidem duce fignavi intervallum, quo ea infula difiat ab Ornbo, minus forfan 
quam par eft j cum vero me£e obfervationes nihil habeant certi, euifatis pofium fidere, 
nil mutandutn duxi. 

Ad 'mare Erythraeum fignantur duo portus, nomine Coffeir, neuter quidem fta*- 
tioni naviuni far is tutus; ad novum*, quse ad auftrum magis vergit, ftatuerim Reremcen 
fuiffe fifarn: Verfus aquilonem ulterius naviganti fefe oftert alius perquam commodus, 
nomine Hamrofk: nefcio fane quonam intervallo abfit a Cotfeir, ideoque incertus an 
veteri portui Leuco five Myo refpondeat* . 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WEST BARBARY. 

BY LANCELOT ADDISON, 

Chaplain to His Majefty in Ordinary *• 



W E find a commonwealth compared to a flfip, and the weftern part of Bar¬ 
bary hath fulfilled the allegory, not only in refped of the inteftine broils 
wherewith it has been fo long tofied; nor yet in regard that the government thereof hath 
been continually floating from one faction to another. But in this efpecially, that there 
remains no track, or impreffion, no regifters to acquaint us with what hath palled, except 
ruins and devariations, the genuine memories of a defolating war. For to demand of 
atalib (one of the- moft learned fort among the Moors) the annals of remote viciffi- 
tudes, or an account of the traverfes that bear a frelher date, were to baffle his obfer- 
vation, and thereby affront his adored literature. 

Now the likelieil reafon, that can be rendered of this ignorance, is the neglect of 
preferving records of their tranfa&ions, for the Moors truft all to an illiterate tradi¬ 
tion ; infomuch that the belt chronique can be now,' compiled of their late changes, 
mull; for the moft part be collected from fome aged grandfire’s memory j a frail founda¬ 
tion to fupport an hiftorical credit. 

As for the ancient model of the Morefco Polity, it is fo miferably convulfed and 
lhaken through manifold alterations caufed by prevailing interefts, that not many of its 
firft maxims, nor much of its old conftitution, are vifible in the prefent ftate; and this 
fuperfeded my curiofity in making refearches into the Moor's politics, further than 
to be informed of the methods ufed to afcend to government by the afpiring factions 
of the laft age, of which I have given an account in the foregoing narrative. And 
therefore without the folemnity of any larger introduction, I lhall give a faithful 
narration of the prefent cuftoms of Barbary in the fucceeding chapters. 

CHAP. I. — The Soil, Productions, Commodities , and Hujbandry of the Country . 

LEO Afer delivers two etymologies, which are fo agreeable both to the nature of 
the language, and glebe of the country, that they may feem to have been impofed by- 
Adam, the primitive nomenclator. For if we liften to the ^Moors' language. Barbary 
feems to be defcended from Barbar, which fignifies an'inarticulate murmur and 
grumbling nolle without accent or harmony, for their fpeech is harlh, being very 
guttural: which is efteemed an argument of its antiquity. And indeed it hath gained 
the vogue of no lefs ancient a pedigree, than to be bred of the old Punic and 
Arabian. 

Another reafon why this country bears the name of Barbary, may be taken from the 
frame and difpofition of the earth, which being full of wild and unkindly tumours, well 
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challenged! the name of Bar (a word not known to the prefent inhabitants), figmfymg 
a defart, and the duplicate of the monofyliable Bar-bar implied that of old. Barbary 
was nothing but a great folitude. And for this derivation, Leo Afer tells this ftory : 
King Ipbycus being driven out of Ethiopia, fled into Egypt, where finding himfelf much 
prefled by his enemies, and dubious what courfe to run for his fafety, he alked his 
adherents what they thought was the moll probable way to fecure themfelves; where¬ 
upon they all, with an unexpected confent, anfwered Barbar, meaning thereby that the 
hopefulleft method of protection was to pafs over Nilus into the defarts of Africa. And 
finding this etymology to bear fo fair a proportion with the complexion and furface of 
the land, I fliall not fcruple the occafion of its impofition. 

But when we look from the outward fliape, to the productions of the country, we 
fee the uncomelinefs thereof recompenfed in the fertility, which forbids us to judge of 
internal dowries by the outward model: Providence ulually fupplying the defeats of the 
body with the abilities of the mind, it being the fate of many excellent parts, like 
Galba’s, to be ill lodged. The ancients accounted wood and grain, the more natural 
and ufeful ifliies of a country, as having a more immediate tendency to fupply mankind 
with the greater neceffities of lodging and diet. But in this canton of Barbary, the 
woods are fcarce and mean, and fitter to warm the houfe than build it. For ranging 
their groves, I found them confift chiefly of cork-trees, which feemed to differ but 
little from the fcarlet-oak, excepting the indenture of their leaves. Their fruit is a 
fmallejr kind of acorn, woody within: at the root of thefe trees is ufually found 
the lentifco, which is generally but a Ihrub, and of little other fervice to the Moors than 
to feed their goats. The juice whereof, mingled with other ingredients, is ufed by 
the potters to give a faint colour to their earthenware, which they find to enhanfe the 
price, and advance the fale. 

The next remarkable fort of wood is the alcardbe, a tree of great curiofity, and merit¬ 
ing a larger note. The alcarobe bears a cod, in quantity and likenefs much refembling 
the Englilh bean; the inner fubftance thereof is fweet, and lodgeth hard fmall kernels. 
This fruit is eaten by the Moors of inferior condition, and by all at the feaft Alhorah: 
but it is chiefly preferved for their horfes, to whom it is both phyfic and repaft. For 
as a Moor, well /killed in that animal, told me, the fruit of the alcatobe hath two ex¬ 
cellent properties, to drench, and make their horfes fat. 

Some have called the fruit locufta, and fuppofed that it was the Baptifl's food in the 
wildernefs: but others conjecture that St. Matthew’s Axfl&s, were only the tops and 
extremities of herbs and plants. And there are alfo fome judicious critics, who 
interpret the Baptift’s locufts to be a kind of fly or grafliopper, which in warmer climates 
are very large and many, and were formerly dried and eaten by the inhabitants. But 
they were obferved to yield but fmall nutriment, and ever thought fitter for medicine 
than alimony. I was told (but by a traveller) that in Egypt thefe flies come in fuch 
clouds, that they darken the iky where they appear, and that in a fliort fpace they con- 
fume the fruits of the earth where they are permitted to fall. To prevent which mif- 
chief he told me that, the people obferving the feafon of their coming, prepare againft: 
them, and keeping them from fettling by difcharging guns into the air where they 
are difcovered. That thefe locufts and graflioppers were eaten by the barbarous 
nations, may be concluded from the law that made them forbidden meat to the Jews, 
Levit. xi. 22. 

But to leave the Moor to this fort of flies, whereof he hath no fcarcity, there is a 
greater probability that the fruit of the alcarobe is the fame with the prodigal’s ceratia, 

or 
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or hoiks; for if doth excellently accord with their defeription fet down by that great 
intelligence of divinity in his note. B. S. Luke xv. 

I11 feme parts of this country there is great plenty of white mulberry trees, nouriflied 
on purpofc to feed the filk-worra, a creature that doth afford the curious many de¬ 
lightful fpeculations ; but the Moor regards it only for its emolument. The feafon of 
the worm being paffed, they feed their cattle with the refidue of the mulberry leaves. 

The towns of commerce, and converfation, have pleafant orchards of orange, 
lemonsj and limes, with gardens yielding plenty and variety of fallad. And that 
which maketh their gardens both profitable and delightful is, that they are always fruit¬ 
ful and retain a refrefhing verdure. And this they effe& by keeping the foil conflantly 
in a temperate moifture: for the water-courfes are fo providently contrived that every 
garden receives it in due proportion, and at a certain hour j which running among the 
little trenches, affords a very equal and fertile irrigation. 

Befldes the fallad ordinary in other countries, they have one fort rarely to be met 
with in Europe, which they call by a word, founding Spanifh Tomatos. This grows 
in the common fields, and when ripe is plucked and eaten with oil: it is pleafant but apt 
to cloy. Barengenas, as in Spain, grow creeping like cucumbers upon the ground ; 
thefe are boiled with beef and mutton, and of no vulgar eftimation among the Moors. 

Some Cavilas (a divifion in the country that much refembles that of counties in Eng¬ 
land) have large and fruitful vineyards, and the blood of the grape, though it be 
utterly prohibited them by Mahumed their prophet, yet of late, through the licentiouf- 
nefs of the times, it is liberally quaffed by many of the Moors. But that they might 
not herein give offence to the weaker Muffulmen, nor betray any contempt of the law, 
they are generally cautious in this liberty, and ufe it, as we fay, under the rofe. 

The plants of this country are very obfervable for their variety and ftrangenefs, for 
many are to be found in Barbary, which cannot be met with in colder climes. And 
feme, which are ufual in other countries, are in this found to differ much from their 
deferiptions in common herbals. This I learned from a worthy friend (well read in 
this part of nature) who had enterprized, and would doubtlels have finilhed, a collec¬ 
tion of Barbary fimples, if his too early immortality and immature death had not de¬ 
prived the world of that profitable endeavour. 

The grain in this differs not from that in other countries, excepting that here are two 
forts of grain, fcarce well known in other parts of the world. The one they call Pha- 
rouk, which is of a leffer fizc, hungry and courfe, much refembling, if not altogether 
the fame, with the Spanilh Panizo, and it is only the more beggarly Moors that ufe this 
for bread. The other is known among them by the name of Tourkia, which is a 
larger body than the former, and yields good flour, whereof bread is made for the 
nobles of the land. As the barley and beans are reaped in April, the wheat in May 
and June, fo is September the ufuaL feafon for gathering the other kinds of bread 
corn. 

The rains are to the Moors, what the Nilefcope is faid to be to the Egyptians, for 
according to their plenty or fcarcenefs, they are able to foretell the dearth and plenty 
of the year. But there is a fort of religionifls among them, who meafure the produfts 
of the earth by the fins of its inhabitants, and who divine of the fuccefs of their tillage 
from the obfervation of their Ramadan (or Lent) and the due celebrating of their 
[Eafter] Hid Segucr, or the little feaft that concludes it. 

If the clouds are fparingin fhowers at feed-time, and earing, the crop is little lean ; 
and in their beft harvells, they feldom reap more than will bring about the year, fo 
that the failure of one crop brings an inevitable dearth upon the land. The Moors 
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are very obferving of the trade rains, (for fo they may not improperly be termed, as 
never falling but at fuch a time.) The former rain is called by a word imposing blef- 
fing, and the latter QNafon] or Holy-water, of which names I could meet with no other 
rational but tradition. 

There appears but little induftry in the Moors’ hulbandry, for their tillage is fo mean, 
that he that fees it may juftly wonder, that the land under fuch fmall improvement 
fhould be fo fruitful. In moll parts they plough but with two oxen, carelefsly tied by 
the horns, and in fome Cavilas with a like number of affes, mules, camels, and a bafer 
breed of horfes. The plough turns up no more mould than fufficeih to bury the feed : 
for (fay they) if the furrows fhould be deep, and the drought begin, ere that the corn 
hath broken the earth, it would not be'able to force a paffage through the ftiffened clods. 
They ufe no labour to affifi: the Arbale by manuring it, except that the order of their 
towns is call out, not fo much to enrich the glebe, as to keep themfelves cleanly. But this 
painful part of hufbandry is fupplied by the anniverfary burning of the withered grafs 
and flubble, which ferves to help the foil, and deftroy the vermin, which otherwife, 
efpecially the fcorpion, would render the country very dangerous for habitation. 

When the Moors have reaped their corn, they tread it out with oxen, camels, &c. 
and winnow it upon the place where it grows, and then fet the chaff on fire; in which 
particulars they are an excellent comment upon she like, reflected upon in facred writ. 
In (lead of granaries, they have caves bricked or wrought with ftone, called Matamoras, 
in which they repofit their corn, where it is preferred from the worm and other ene¬ 
mies. The ft raw they chop and keep for their horfes; for although there be abundance 
of herbage, yet no part thereof is cured and preferved for a winter ftoreofhay, which 
I impute to the Moors’ floth, rather than the needlL-ffhefs of fuch a provifion. 

After I had taken this furvey of what appeared upon the earth by nature, or its 
improver, hufbandry, X found fufficient inftigations, both by curio (I ty and reafon, to 
dive into its entrails, which I have been told are in many places as rich as the belt ores 
can make them. And of this trurh there have appeared large fpecimens about Tituan, 
Alcazar, Gbeber, &c. And the reafon whv the Moors purfue not fo advantageous 
a temptation, may be charged upon their ignorance, idlenefs, or fear ; as in another 
place I may have occafion to demonftrate. The commodities of this country bearing 
the name of Mercantil, are chiefly honey, wax, hides, marokins or cordavans, dates, 
almonds, coarfe twine, mats of a curious ftraw and workmanfhip, mantles, alheicks, 
and in fome places great ftore of falt-petre. As for the fabulous abundance of gold 
reported to be found in Barbary, I leave its legend to the poeis. 

CHAP. II. — Of the Beajls in Barbary , tame and wild. 

THE furvey now paffeth one flair higher, from vegetable "to fenfible creatures, 
whereof Barbary has no lefs plenty than of grafs to maintain them, but looking into 
their flocks and herds, I found the latter more numerous, yet not to that quantity as 
report informed me. And enquiring why the Moors were more for the ftall than the 
fold ; they replied, that cows yielded them more conftant relief than fheep, and were 
more ready to furnifh out both their tables and purfes. Their horfes are both few and 
mean, and for the molt part much inferior to thofe of other nations, which at firft 
created my wonder, becaufe of the great repute the Barbary horles had obtained in 
moll European countries. But they have a peculiar caft of barbs able to maintain this 
renown, which the Moors carefully preferve, never employing them in low and bafe 
offices, but keep them only for the laddie and military for vice \ and to the great eafe 
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of their horfes, the Moors have ftore of camels for their foreft drudgeries. Now the 
camel is a creature of ftrange hulk and humour, whofe diet is mean and incredibly 
little; for they will travel great journies under heavy loads, without further allowance 
than the tops of thirties or any mean herbage. Nor are they lefs abrtemious in their 
beverage than meat; being fo patient of thirft, that they travel four days without 
touching water, and then at one drinking take in as much as will forve them as many 
days more. The Moor from obfervation hath this general rule concerning camels, viz. 
that thofe which when young drink much and often, are of a degenerate liiitsge, and 
' will never prove fevviceable. 

There is a preemption that the camels engender backward, but Ah Mulud, an 
ancient and inquifitive Moor, would often fwear by the hairs of his chin (an oath that 
he had learned in the time of his being a Have in Spain) that he had much enquired 
after the manner of the camel's copulation, but could meet with no cci lain information 
therein ; for (faid he) thefc creatures are ftrangely bafhful in their embraces ; which 
makes them very fecret in the time of their amours ; and to retire, if poffible, even 
from their keeper’s eye. At thefeafon of their coition, both fexes are very furious, and 
like their Morefco mailers, they never forget to revenge the injuries done them at that 
time. I was told by an Alarb, who had no temptation to abide my credulity in fuch 
an unconcerning rtory, that the macho, or male camel, generated with the female 
when Ihe is alleep, and that the female brings forth in a kind of negligent (lumber. 
But l leave the curious inquifitors of nature to difcover the frailties of this rtory, and 
pafs on to remark the docile gentlenefs of the camel, which is evident in their fubmiffion, 
kneeling to be loaden and unloaden at ihe r driver’s pleafure. And we find it reported 
in the hiftory of hearts, Jon Ion. Hift. Quadrup. that camels have been taught to dance 
exatrt meafures, which is no more ftrange than the Balletto di Cavalli, that not long fince 
graced the nuptials of a duke of Florence. 

But intending no zoography, I pals from this and other tame quadrupeds, to obferve 
that Barbary hath all forts of hearts that are called wild : lions, leopards, wolves, foxes, 
&c., with great plenty of jackals, fo much famed for catering for the lion. They 
ufually hunt in packs, opening with a fhrill yelping noife, and are defcribed to be 
mongrel creatures, of an equivocal generation, deriving rapacioufnefs from the wolf 
their fire, and cunning from the fox their dam; they are very ravenous, eating 
carrion, digging up dead bodies, and will feed upon that which a genuine fox will not 
deign to talle. 

Wild boars are no rarity in this diocefe, which the Moors hunt and kill in a manly 
paftime, they being no way fubfervidnt to the trencher, becaufe all forts of fwine’s 
flefli is forbidden meat by their law. But their Haves, that are Chrillians, have per- 
miffiou to drefs and eat them, and know from experience that they are very wholefome 
and ftrong food. 

But I' fhall furceafe to travel further among thefe inhofpitable falvages, with 
whofe defcriptions natural hiftories are fo largely replenifhed, and therefore I will 
fhut up this chapter with this general remark, that Barbary bath variety of all forts 
of hearts, birds, and fcrpents; the land affording habitations moft fuitable to fuck 
unfociable beings. 
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CHAP. III. — The Divifion of the Inhabitants , different Manner of Living, their Genius, 

their Entertainment of Foreign Mintjiers. 

THE family of Noah (faith the Jewifh antiquary Flav. Jofeph.) being jealous of a 
fecond deluge, durft not defcend to cultivate the plains, but dwelt upon the talleft 
mountains: till at length, Sem ventured to inhabit the valleys; where they lived in a 
duller, and feemed lufpicious of the divine command, bidding them difperfe and 
overfpread the earth, fearing that this might be a defign to fcatter them, that they 
might the more eafily be dellroyed, for which reafon they long time kept together in 
a clofe neighbourhood. Out of which ftory nothing is needful here to be collected, 
but that mountains have ever proved the refuges of the diftreffed, and the people that 
inhabited them valued for their antiquity above the reft of the land. Of which truth. 
Barbary yields a pregnant inftance in the divifion of her inhabitants, of which there are 
two forts known among them, by the ufual names of Alarbes and Barabars. 

The Alarbes are ufually by the Europeans ftyled mountaineers, from the place of 
their greateft refidence. And thefe think themfelves the elder natives, and therefore 
of the better houfe. They are not altogether fo civilized as the other, but live more 
rudely and rovingly, fluffing from mountain to mountain according to their exigencies, 
never confining their rambling humours to any fettled manlion. *1 hey live in haimas 
or tents, made of a coarfe brownifh cloth, which the women work and weave of the 
bark of palmitoes mingled with goats' hair ; and thefe itinerary habitations they remove 
from one place to another, in obedience to their fickle humours and cogent neceflhies. 
Robbery is their mafter-piece and beft livelihood; and in this eflate they much glory, 
as coming fo near the condition of Muley Mahumed’s firlt votaries. About an age 
paft they were very numerous, but the late civil wars have made great abatements of 
their mufters. 

The other fort of Moors are vulgarly called Barabars, but by a dialect Jirebers: 
thefe have fixed dwellings, and live in neighbourhood j and finding convention to be 
ufeful and fafe, affording comfort and profit, they are combined into aldeas or vil¬ 
lages, where their cottages are fo difpofed, that there is not any confiderable difpro- 
portion among them in refpe£t of their diftance from the giemma, or church. 

Over thefe Barabars are fubordinate governors or almocadens, to whom they 
pay a dutiful obfervance. Their vocation is tillage and grazing ; and live much after 
the condition of the Labaradores in Spain, the peafants in France, and the boors in 
Flanders. The Barabars of late are grown more numerous than the Alarbes, and for 
feveral years have inhabited both the mountains and champaigns. But albeit they have 
taken the hills from the Alarbes, yet they have left them the reproach of robbery, 
though they themfelves are no novices in that myftery. 

But notwithHanding their different mode of living, they unite in the general charac¬ 
ter of body and humour: for they are all of a large ftature, ftrong conftitution, ftately 
carriage, and differing in complexion according to their converfing with the fun and 
Thofe whom for diftinSion I muft call the gentry, are according to their rules of 
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chivalry well lkilled in managing of the horfe, and dexterous at the lance, for they 
fcorn all toil that is not military, and account no employment fo noble as that of a 
foldier. They agree likewife in humour, for both are jealous and revengeful. Their 
jealoufy is palpable in their carriage towards their wives, whom they keep in great feb- 
jeclion and retirement, which makes adultery a ftranger to their beds: nor can it 
reafonably be otherwife, feeing that the wife is fully affured that the very attempt to 
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pilfer a pleafure, if difcovered, will coft her her life. They are likewife implacable in 
their hatred, and impatient till they have avenged an injury; for they are taught by 
their Prophet, that revenge is a virtue. But leaving thefe paflions to the j unification 
of the Morefco law and cuftoms, the Moors are guilty of a cenforious fufpicion towards 
llrangers, which hath no colour to be excufed. This I firlt obferved in.their carriage 
toward Don Diego de Palma, a cavalier of the habit of St. James, who being fent to 
compliment Gaylan from His Catholic Majefty, and chancing to fmile at the Moor’s 
deportment, as not anfwering the ftarchednefs of his own nation; the Moors, who 
were very circumfpeft in obferving every tittle of the Don’s deportment, were fo 
fagacious as to find in this cafual fmile a derifion of their courtfhip, which they left not 
unrevenged in intriguing his errand. Now it is obfervable, that the Moors are very 
morofe and abfiemious in point of laughter, efteeming thofe who are much thereunto 
addicted, to be fcornful and foolilh. l i ; 

And now having promifed to give an account of the Morefco manner of receiving- 
public minifters, and finding that they have no folemn and fixed rites; I conceive the 
defcription of their entertaining the Spanilh envoy, may ferve for a lpecimen of their 
carriage toward all perfons of the like character: which take as follows. 

The envoy, Don Diego Felippe de Palma, having from Ceuta (a Spanilh garrifon 
on the Barbary coall) advifed Cidi el Hader Ben Ali Gaylan, that he was come from 
the crown of Spain on a meffage to His Excellency (that was Gay Ian’s title), and defired 
to know when and where he Ihould have permiflion and fecurity to deliver it: Gaylan 
returned him anfwer, concerning the fet day and place for the Don’s reception, which 
was according to our ftyle, the tenth of September, in the one thoufand fix hundred 
fixty-third year of grace, and at a place equally diftant from Ceuta and Tituan: where, 
to grace the entrata, Gaylan appointed a parade of the bell: horfe of his own cavila, 
and committed them to the conduct of his brother Cidi Tobib Ebn Ali, who marched 
with them from Arztla to Tituan, whither according to appointment, Gaylan’s father- 
in-law, almocadem of the cavila of Angera, had lent his Ions with about fixty of their 
coufins, to join with Tobib, who with many more went_ to receive the envoy at the 
prefixed time and place: where the Moors, having paid him their greetings, they all 
inarched in this order. 

In the firlt troop came the two fons of the almocadcra of Angera, with about fixty 
of their kindred, all bravely mounted, and according to their gallantry, richly ac¬ 
coutred : thefe, in feveral rings, exercifed the lance with laudable agility, the mufie 
of Tied ail Hill playing before them. 

In the next rank came Cidi Tobit, attended with about fifty horfe, maintaining a very 
flow march, as if they intended to revie or deride the Spanilh gravity. Next to them rode 
the envoy, Don Diego Felippe de Palma del Habito de Sanjago, with a fingle trumpet 
founding before him : next came led fix (lately horfes trapped in blue cloth; after them 
fourteen mules loaden with trunks j and in the lafk place rode the governor of Tituan 
with the Alarbes mufie tinkling before him, and attended with a large and well 
ordered-train. Vaft multitudes were flocked thither, having no other bufinefs but to 
gaze, being ftrangers to fuch a proceflion. 

In this order was Don Diego condLifted to his lodgings in Tituan, where he 
courteoufly received the Chriftians that came to give him the parabien to Barbary 
and declared a great readinefs to ferve my comrade and myfejf, whom he knew had 
no other concern in thofe parts, but fecurely to travel and view the country. After 
two days refrelhment at the Moor’s charge, the Don began his march towards Arztla, 
out firlt caufed the horfes to be richly trapped, and led in /fate through the ftreels of 
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Tituan • which being done, they came into a plain a little out of the town, where the 
people made a fpacious circle, in which the Morefco cavalleres [hewed iheir aftive 
horfemanlhip, and dexterous darting of the lance; after which, about fifty negroes 
and Alarbes began a dance, which they performed with pleafant variety of gelture, and 

It range agility. , , , , 

Thefe defports being finiflied, the envoy advanceth his journey, and found the ways 
crowded with fpeftators, invited thither by Gaylan’s politic friends, who defigned that 
the people might take notice of the honour done to Cidi El Hader, and that his 
friendflup was fought by one of the greateft of Chriftian monarchs. But there were 
many that came not fo much to be foeftators, as to reap the fruit of a common report, 
that the Don would call great {lore of realitoes among the poorer Moors. But their hopes 
were deceived in the rumour of the Spaniard’s bounty, who did not herein degenerate 
from ‘Jhe nature of his nation, which has ever been noted for a backwardnefs to fuch 
infignificant profufions. The envoy being fafely arrived at Arzila, he was lodged in an 
apartment of Gaylan’s palace (pardon the word)} where I leave him to lodge, and eat, 
if poflible, worfe than he did at home. 

The bufinefs and defign of this embaffy met with diverfity of conjeaures : by fome 
it was fuppofed that Don Diego was fent to folicit larger privileges for the Spanilh 
garrifons on the Barbarian coaft. Others concluded that the Duke of Medina Celi, 
envious at the Earl of Tiveot’s fucceffes againft the Moors, and his truce concluded 
with Gaylan, caufed this meffenger (a creature of his own) to be ferit with inftruaions, 
to interrupt and difturb the new correfpcndence and amity betwixt Tanger and El 
Hader. But to find out the riddle, 1 ploughed with one of their own heifers, having 
employed a Moor verfed in public affairs, (and recommended to me by that great 
lover of the Englifh, Cidi Abdelerim Nacfis, then chief governor of Tituan,) who from 
the Spaniard’s inquifitivenefs after the ftate and condition of Tanger, the number of 
the foldiers, the quantity of the conftant guards, the heighth and ftrength of the walls, 
the fituation and number of the guns ready mounted, &c. with his defign in a Morefco 
habit to take a narrow view of the whole place, (which in Gaylan s company within 
few days after he performed) filled us with jealoufies that fome mifchief was purpofed 
againft Tanger. And it is very certain, that the fore-mentioned duke had an evil eye 
upon the immortal Tiveot, for the renowned victories, which, under the moft Chriftian 
King he atchieved againft his nation’s intereft in the Low Countries, which aged 
choler he found highly inflamed by the victories gained by that indefatigable captain 
over his Morefco neighbours, which inftigated the duke’s fpleen not fo much againft 
Tanger, as its reftorer Tiveot, who being at this time in England, took the advantage 
of his abfence to difgrace him (if any fuch thing had been poflible) with his new con¬ 
federate Gaylan. And acquiefcing in this account of the embaffay, I purfue my 
province in felting down the exaft account of the prefent cuftoms of the Moors. 

i 

CHAP. IV.— The Morefco Cancellations , Reverence to Superiors, Complexion , and 
Converfation of the Women, pious Manner of Salutation and Style . 

I HAVE not found anynation fo rude and barbarous as to be utterly devoid of all 
rites of civility and refpect: for fome tokens of honour and kindnefs, fome terms of 
diftance and familiarity are ufed by the moft uncultivated. And the Moors though 
they are very fparing in compliments, yet they ufe both words and geftures of refped. 
Towards all fuperiors they indifferently ufe the compellative Cidi, which is as ex- 
tenfive as [Sirto women of better quality they ufe Lai a, fignifying as largely as 
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Madam doth now in England. And as to their outward demonftrations of refpeflr, 
there is little variation; for a grave inclination of the body, with a putting the right 
hand firft to the heart, next to the forehead, and then kiffing the two foremoft fingers 
laid acrofs the lips, is the exadeft manner of faluting the grandees; whofe hand, knee, 
or bottom of the veil is kiffed by the vulgar. Thofe that are familiar, and of equal 
rank, at their firft meeting ftrike hands, but fhake not, and then lift them up and 
lay them to their breads. And their greetings are in the fecond perfoa Angular, 
ufmg [Thou] to all from the flave to the King: wherein they obferve the eaftem 
cuftom. But in their addrefles to their prince no people can teftify more fignal tokens 
of humblenefs and piety j for at the entrance into the royal prefence, they bow their 
bodies to the ground, faying, Snlam Allig Alla Enforuck Muley , Peace be to thee, God 
preferve King Fulano; and thefe words and geftures are devoutly repeated at every 
pace they advance toward the King. And if any come with petitions they kifs the 
earth when they prefen t them to his royal perufal. The like reverences are difcharged 
when they depart the prefence. But I pafs on to view the female Moors, who if 
preferved from the injuries of the fun and weather, are generally well complexioned, 
full bodied, and of good fymmetry. Thofe that live in great towns, together with 
the wealthier fort in the country, are inclined to palenefs, which may be imputed to 
their fedentarinefs, or want of motion j for they feldom ftir abroad, except it be to 
vifit the Sepulchres of their deceafed friends in devotion, to pray for their felicity, and 
in the night time to the baths for health and cleanlinefs. As to their Friday-raeetings, 
I Ihall fpeak of it another chapter. They never ftep without the threfhold but fa 
clofely veiled that no part is vifible but an eye. In the ftate of matrimony their 
principal ftudy is to pleafe their hofbands, to whom they are taught by their Alcoran 
to bear a dutiful obfervancy, and to omit no art that may render them delightful to 
their converfation. Thofe hufbands that are able allow their wives negroes or black 
woirmn, to do all the fervile offices in the family; but yet there is no quality that fits 
idlefor the cjhief of the Morefco dames employ their time in forae thrifty houfewifery. 
And this prevents that cuftom of expenfive goffippings, with which in fome nations 
fo many wives are debauched, and hufbands beggared. And yet the married women 
want not their friendly converfations, for they vifit one another’s houfes in token of 
good neighbourhood, but without the company of their hufbands; no male, though 
he be never fo much a relative, can be admitted into their fociety. And to prevent 
it, fhe that makes the vifit firft, fends to know whether the hufband be at home: if 
the anfwer be negative, then without further ceremony fhe goes ftraight to her goflip’s 
apartment, where fhe is entertained with a liberality that never injures her hufband; 
who if returning home in the interim of the vifit, is careful to give no interruption, 
but upon notice quickly departs the houfe; yet they give fuch fignals that he has 
been there, as are eafily perceived by the vifitant, who thereupon fhortens the vifit, 
otherwfte it commonly lafts a whole day. But thefe being offices that are feldom in 
their returns may juftly be pardoned in their length. 

But forefeeing that I fhall in another place have occafion to fpeak again of the 
Morefco women, I furceafe to enlarge the paragraph that here concerns them, and 
therefore proceed to view the pious forms ufed by the Moors in their falutations and 
letters. 

And indeed there is none that has had any intimacy with the Moors in this particular, 
but he might obferve a great appearance of piety in all their cuftomary expreffions. 
And this I learned both from the difcourfe and practice of thofe with whom I journied, 
who at their fetting out in the morning would with zeal and humility look up to 
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heaven, and in a low voice fay, Bifmillah , that is. In the name of God; which is allb 
done at the.b'ginning of any labour or travail. By which they intend that nothing 
ou"ht to be enterprifed, but in the power and hope of the divine favour and help. 
And when the work or journey is finifhed they fay. Ham der illah , Thanks be unto 
God ; in which words they deny all afcriptions of fuccel's to themfelves. When they 
meet one another upon the road, &c. their greetings at large is this thankfgiving, El 
bam dlllah al /a/am ItqsL i. e. God be praifed that I lee thee well: but in paffing by 
one another the falutation is ufualiy this prayer, if there be no more but one, Salant 
alleq , if more than one, Salam alleq cum , Peace be with thee, or you. At the hearing 
of one another fneeze, they fay, Era hanig allah , Dios tenga V. M. enfumam, God be 
your keeper. When one Moor goes to lee another at his houfe, the firft that receives 
him faith Mar baba, or Welcome, which, if repeated thrice, is an undoubted mark 
that they are glad to fee him; which kind reception he requites with faying, Allah 
ellab miq , i. e. God pay you. And the like air and genius of devotion and piety is 
obfervable in thofe letters that the Moors write in their own language j a tafte whereof 
you have in thefe two enfuing, tranflated out of Morefco. 

In the name of God gracious and merciful, whofe bleffing be upon our 
Lord Mahomed and his family. 

To the mighty, honourable, glorious, and moll excellent Lord and Governor of 

Tanger the Earl Tiveot. 

GOD perpetuate Your Excellency’s honour and glory, and vouchfafe your per- 
feverance in grandeur and felicity. Happinefs unto you with the odours of a glorious 
name, (hall continually breath out their fragrancies, and let God continue and prolper 
both you and your eflate agreeable to your wifhes. 

Furthermore, to advife us of your abundant love, and efpecially generality, there 
came to us the worthy gentlemen your fervants in their fhip, with the honoiyable 
commanders of it, the conful and the captain, and they behaved themfelves amongffc 
us like men, touching your command, which they obferved, and accomplished our 
delires according as we expected in the going forth of our men, they returning home 
to us in health and fafety, fo that we now re-enjoy their company according to the 
bell of our wifhes. And let God in our Head largely reward and recompenfe you, 
who have fo highly obliged us herein. 

Your meffengers (laid with us for fome days, till we had performed fome of their 
defires, fo that we fent along with them two excellent horfes, and of the befl: fort 
that hath been in our time, one whereof was for our own riding, and the other is of 
the fame breed} likewife forty good choice hearts, both bulls and cows, and a flock, 
of about fourfcore Iheep, as a prefent to Your Excellency, which out of your grace and, 
favour you would vouchfafe to accept from us. For the deferts and merits of your 
honour, God alone can recompenfe. 

We gave alfo to your legates two fpecial horfes and a few cattle as the time permitted, 
and they likewife bought fome horfes as the time ferved, and then departed from us 
well contented. But we are always with you in that inviolable love and friend (hip, 
which neither diftance of place nor length of time lhalI ever diflblve. And as for our 
country Barbary, (bleffed be God) all of it that is loyal and in obedience to us, 
whether mountains, plains, or cities, you have free paifage into in love and friendfliip, 
to converfe and trade as you pleafe, and to manage all your aftairs. And this will 
be of great advantage unto us, if it pleafe God we live, and the general take the caftie 
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of the port town, and the rebels return wholly to their obedience, and then you fliall 
not apologize for us, or excufe us in any fervice we can do you. But we requeft you 
to excufe us at prefent, as to the reft of your defires, being allured that we ceafe not 
to encounter and fight thofe enemies which have broken covenant with us, that fo they 
may fliortly (if God pleafe) return to their allegiance. 

And we intreat you to grant our fervants, the inhabitants of the port, your bell 
afliftance in whatever they lhail have need of your help and fupply. And whatfoever 
of our conforts fliall come to you, we befeech you not to be wanting in your care 
towards them. 

But the moft earneft and important bufinefs which concerns us fo mention to you is, 
for a great fliip to lie at the port between os and the enemy, on purpofe to cut off all 
relief by flapping from the enemy, and pray let it be haftened with its fraught, provifion, 
and all other neceflaries. This is our chief bufinefs which we entreat you to accomplifli, 
according to our defires. And any of the Ihips that fliall come to this port lhail drive 
away whatfoever merchant fliips they find there, and feize their goods. For the only 
thing we are wanting in, and in need of afliftance, is this bufinefs of the merchants. 
Thus we have given you the full of our defires in what we have written. And let 
God accomplilh all your delires. Farewell. ( 

Written the third day of the week, being the twenty-fifth of the month Dulhevil, 
the laft .month of the 1073 year of the Hegira. 

The fervant of God who trufteth in him Abdalla ebn 
Mahamed ebn Abebeker, of blefled memory. 

The fuperfcription. 

To the chief of the nobles. Lord and Governor of Tanger 
the Far! Tiveot, whom God preferve. 

Another Letter. 

IN the name of God the greateft of ail great ones, whom we worlhip and ferve, 
and none other. 

To the moft excellent Count Tiveot, Captain-General of Tanger, the juft and 
valiant, greeting and defiring that he may have health and profperity which we value 
much. 

We received the fervants of Your Excellency in our country, for whom we have 
done what we are able, and have commanded our veffels to guard them to Tanger. 
The prefent made us by Your Excellency we kindly receive. God augment your 
honour and happinefs. 

In all that is required at our hand, let it be upon our head, that we ferve you with 
much willingnefs, being that we are made friends we efteem your friendIhip much. 
My fon and coufins greet Your Excellency, defiring God that you may have health. 
Sublcribed Almocadcm Chilian Shat. 

This Shat is father to one of Gaylan’s wives, numerous in alliances, and reported 
to be an Andalufian, one of the race of the Moors banilhed Spain; he hath hereditary 
to his family ihe command of Angera, which is a large cavil a adjoining unto 1 anger. 
And having lodged at this grandee’s houfe, 1 may from our entertainment there be 
able to.give you an account of the Moors’ hofpitality, which differs not in the faChion. 
however it may vary in the fluff. 
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CHAP.V.— The Morefco Entertainment, Fafhion of Travelling, Hofpitals, Diet, Reve¬ 
rence to Corn, forbidden Meats, 

IN the year of falvation, 1663, September the fixth, at the going down of the 
fun, we came to an aldea, called Angera, at the utmoft bounds of a mountain of that 
name, where we repaired to the houfe of Cidi Caffian Shat, whom we found fitting 
at his door, environed with about twenty aged Moors of the neighbourhood. Alight¬ 
ing from our horfes, we delivered our fegura, or letters of fafe conduft, to the old 
man, who, when he had perufed, returned them with a grave nod, the teftimonv of 
his approbation, and the fignal of our welcome. This done, we were called to a little 
upper room, which we could not enter till we had put off our ihoes at the threfhold,' 
not for religion, but cleanlinefs, and not to prevent our unhallowing of the floor, but 
defiling the carpets wherewith it was curioufly fpread. At the upper end of the room 
was laid a velvet cufhion, as large as thofe we ufe in our pulpits, and it denoted the 
moft honourable part of the room. After we had repofed about an hour, there was 
brought in a little oval table, about twenty inches high, which was covered with a 
long piece of narrow linen; and this ferved for diaper. For the Moors, by their law, 
are forbidden fuch fuperfluous utenfils as napkins, knives, fpoons, &c.; their religion, 
laying down this general maxim. That mere neceffaries are to be provided for : which 
caufed a precife Moor to refufe to drink out of my dilh, when he could fup water 
enough out of the hollow of his hand. But this ftraitnefs has of late years begun to be 
enlarged, and the prohibition is interpreted to reach no farther than their churchmen, 
and chief minifters of jultice; fo that thofe who are able to provide handfome fur¬ 
niture for their tables, have a difpenfation which they feem not prone to make ufe of, 
if the humour of the reft may be divined by that of this grandee; at whofe houfe the 
table was adorned as before, and for fupper there was placed upon it an earthen pot 
full of mutton, beef, cabbage, raifins, potatoes, berengenas, &c. all boiled together, 
and extremely hot with diraicuto and garlic, which is their immutable fauce. This 
hodge-podge was in imitation of the Spani/h olla podrida, excepting that it wanted 
bacon, an ingredient fo indifpenfable to the Spanifli olla, that there can be none with¬ 
out it, which occafioned this proverb. No fermon without St. Auftin, nor olla without 
bacon: Ny fermon fin Agojlino , ny olla fin locino. But to proceed in our bill of fare: 
our next courfe was a Angle pullet cloven down the belly, with the four quarters fpread 
out at large, by a way of cookery peculiar to the Moors. And thefe two di flies, with 
{tore of good bread, made up the feaft. Our drink was ftrong wine newly brought 
from, the prefs, which ftood by us in a great (tone jar, with a fort of wooden ladle in 
it, out of which we drank. Our pofture was laying round about the table, according 
to the cuftom of the country. Our company was the fecond fon of this family, a 
debonair Gentile perfon. Having fupped, and folaced ourlelves with muddy beverage 
and Morefco mufic, we all coinpofed ourfelves to fieep: about twenty were allotted to 
lodge in this fmall chamber, whereof two were Chriftians, three Jews, and the reft- 
Moors: every one made his bed of what he wore; which made our Englilh conftitu- 
tions to wifli for the morning, which no fooner appeared but we quitted our lodging, 
leaving our entertainer fans adieu , not tarrying to return thanks for his hofpitalitv; 
which could incur no difpleafure, as conforming to the ftyle of the country. And 
this breviate of Cidi Caflian’s hoipitable houfekeeping, is an effay of the reft - for the 
Moors have all one fafliion of living, and their houfes, diet, and apparel vary’not, but 
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Now that which makes journeying in Barbary fo full of fatigue, is the want of 
houfes of public entertainment (like the venta’s and pofada’s in Spain; the caborets 
and hoftelnes in France \ and inns in England), whereby the travellers are conftrainea 
to carry their provifions with them. The Moors' ufual viaticum are raifins, parched 
beans, onions, garlic, and (tore of bread. 1 hey rely upon the fountains for their 
drink, which are kept in great decency and cleanlinefs: at every fountain there being 
a difti made of cork, faftened with a ftring, out of which man and beaft drink for 
refreffiment. Many of thefe fountains are provided with a large frnooth ftone, where¬ 
on the Moor, after he has performed his preparative wafliing, celebrates his falla, or 
orifons. And the bigots that live near thefe fountains, every day repair thither to pay 
their bigotage, or fuperftitious devotions. 

They ufually fliut up their journey at the going down of the fun; and if there be an s 
aldea or village at hand, they turn thither for houfe-room, and lodge commonly in a 
cottage, as mean as that wherein Ovid’s aged couple entertained the pilgrim gods. 
But if it be fuminer, or the weather fair, then they repair to fotne fhady tree, under 
whofe protection they lleep and eat. If the place be fufpe&ed for bad neighbours, 
the travellers watch by turns, and do the like in places that are troubled with 
wild beafts. 

When I faid that the Moors have no houfes of accommodation, it was with excep¬ 
tion of the Almamoras, or chambers maintained by the revenues of the church, built 
on purpofe to receive ftrangers of any perfuafion. Thefe houfes afford nothing but 
room to lodge in j but if it happen that travellers are in want of meat, the villagers are 
ready to fupply them. The alfaqui, or prieft of the place, hath infpeftion and 
fuperintendencv of thefe hofpitals. The Moors havelikewife peculiar places, refembling 
the Infirmatories or Lazarettos in other nations, for thofe that fall fick in their 
journies, whom they treat with a laudable care, till they either recover or die: and if the 
infirm die, not leaving wherewith to bury him, there is care taken for his funeral, and a 
Mulato, or fome bafer Moor, is appointed to beg the alms of the place to defray the 
expence of the ftranger’s interment. In thefe almamoras, the ftranger is per¬ 
mitted to ftay till the weather and his health difpofe him for his journey: but they 
repine at his abode, when it is not urged by neceffity. 

In later years, every town of traffic hath erected a fort of inns, called Alfandach, 
which affords nothing but houfe-room for man and beaft, the market yielding pro- 
vifion for both. Thofe that farm thefe fandachs, cannot exaft above a blankil a night 
both for man and beaft, which is in fterling money about two-pence. The horfes 
lodging coding equally with his riders. 

Thefe fandachs were at firft built by the wealthier fort of Moors, who dying in a 
pious humour, gave them to the giarnma or church, to hallow, fay the Morefco Rab¬ 
bles, the filthy lucre raifed by their employment. However, the giarnma has its 
revenues greatly augmented by luch donations. And whatever was the dcfign of their 
inllitution, we find them of late under a great degeneracy, being little better than 
tipling {hops, where the Moors quaff the fruit of the vine. But that which herein moft 
raifed my admiration, was to fee the incomes of theie fandachs, appropriated to the 
maintenance .of the alfaquis or priefts, and that that holy order, having the difpofal 
of fuch houfes, ffiouid not fee them under a more regular adminiftration. 

But to go from thefe public houfes to view the Moors in their private roofs, I find 
them in their careffes frugal without parfimonioufnefs, and placing no character of 
good houfe-keeping in abundance of viands. They have two diffies in Angular efteem, 
the chief whereof cufcufsou, which is made of water and flour, or grated bread, boiled 
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into a confiftence, into which they put butter, or any kitchen-fluff: and this they eat 
without fpoons; for when it is ready, every one that is admitted to tafte it, dives into it 
with his hand, and dancing it in his fifl till it be fhaped into a ball and cooled, then 
carts it into his mouth. The other difh is known by the name of pillow, vulgarly 
pronounced plaw, and it is the -fame with that which I faid has fo near a refemblance 
with the Spanifh olla podrida. Befides thefe two difhes, the Moors of a better allay 
make their breakfafts of bonuelos, or fraall loaves boiled in oil, which they eat with 
fugar or honey. 

The country Moors feed much on milk, which they are by their law forbidden to 
tafte, if it has been touched by a dog. They have flore of cheefe, but very coarfe and 
homely. And as for their butter, we may fufpedt their cleanlinefs in making it; for they 
churn it in a flieep or goat fkin, dreffed or fitted for that office, which they (hake between 
their hands. 

But not much delighted with their dairy-houfe, I leave it to obferve their reve¬ 
rence to bread and corn, which is both great and general; for from the throne to the 
plough, if any fee a crumb of the one, or a grain of the other cafl out or fcattered, he 
iloops to take it up, kiffeth it, puts it to his forehead, and looking up, faith, Dill art. It 
is from God j and then gives it to the firft creature that will eat it. 

CHAP. VI. — Of the Morefco Giammas, or Churches: their Foundation , Gonfecratioh, 

Manner of Structure , Subordination. 

ALL religions in their firft model and conftitution have had fome lefs intelligible 
articles and things of a remoter figmfication, mingled with their eafier doftrines and 
more obvious inflitutions. And there has ever been found a catholic agreement, 
not only in the main article of the Deity, bur alfo in fome folemn manner of his wor¬ 
ship, Upon which confideration there were ritual circuniflances eftablilhed, for the 
more decent celebration of religious minifters. In the number of which ritual circum- 
ftances, I efteem a dedicated place, feparate time, folemn actions, prefcript forms, and 
above all a diftindt order of perfons, by whom the exterior religion is to be officiated, 
and to whom for the power and facrednefs of their funftion there have ever been 
decreed convenient obfervances and revenues. How determinate the Alcoran is in 
thefe particulars, falls not within the compafs of thefe remarks, but it is evident to thofe 
that attentively read it, that the author thereof feems not in any thing to be definitive. 
But whatever the mind was of that import or concerning the mentioned -rites, we find 
his fedtaries have in all their dominions made provifion for folemnity in their worlhip - 
being guided thereunto either by the more Iafting and regular principles of reafon, or 
in imitation of fome people of another perfuafion, which they efteemed wife and 
deliberate. Nor can Mahumed be blamed for not leaving decretals in the rites of 
worfhip, becaufe their nature is of fo great an indifferency, that no religion doth 
acknowledge them to be determined in every particular by any law, meriting, or 
ufurping, the title divine : neither is there any thing in thetnfelves to make them origi¬ 
nally neceffary. 

And therefore, without enquiring into the motives by which the Moors or others have 
been induced to the ufage of the acceffories of religion, I only obferve that the Moors 
are not therein defedtive; having churches, priefts, times, revenues, &c. appropriate to 
the Divine adoration. 

I fhall begin with their giammas, mofchs, or churches, in which this country 
-abounds, and to which the Moors perform a great reverence and liberality, never 
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fuftering them to be profaned, nor to want a competent flock to keep them in repairs. 
The manner obferved in the eredtion of a new giamma is orderly and laudable, which 
is thus: when a confiderable number of people have agreed and refolved to fettle 
together in neighbourhood, they feek out a piece of ground convenient for their pur- 
pofe, which by mutual confent is divided, every family being allowed fufficient room 
whereof to rear an habitation. This done, their next care is to fet apart a fpot of earth 
for the foundation of their giamma, with great regard that it have no confiderable 
inequality of diftance fropi their feveral habitations. After they have thus framed their 
defign, the giamma is firft built, to which holy work all ages, fexes, and qualities of 
perfons contribute their labours gratis, every one valuing it for a peculiar felicity and 
honour to have his hands and fhoulders wearied in fucb a facred employment. The 
fabric or giamma being fini filed, they dedicate it to no patronage but the public wor- 
fliip, nor ufe any other ceremony of confecration, but only choofe one that is able to 
read the Alcoran, whom they accompany to the new giamma, where foine parcel of 
their law is read, and their falias, or offices performed, and from that time it is ac¬ 
counted a holy place. And the giamma being thus railed to its full ftature, every 
family begins a cottage for itfelf, and when they are built, they feek for an alfaqui, or 
prieft, to officiate in their new church, with whom they agree for a yearly penfion. 

But we muft reftrain this cuftom of building churches to the Barabars who have 
fixed manfions j for the Alarbs who retain no place of conftant habitation, have for 
their giamma a large tent Handing exactly in the middle of their dwelling-tents, whither 
they refort at canonical hours to their orifons, in which they are conformable to the 
other Moors. 

The giammas do all agree in the falhion of ftru&ure; being all long and generally 
narrow, not running into aifles, nor branching into chapels and quires. Their fituation 
is eaft and weft, without any windows at all, nor have their giammas doors but on the 
north fide. fThey are without the too eafy accommodations of feats, pews, or benches.] 
The" floor of the giamma is handfomely matted, and fo are the walls about two feet 
"high. If the roof be large and weighty it is fupported with pillars, among which hang 
the lamps, which are kept burning all the night. 

Every giamma has a turret, on whofe top is placed a crefcent, or half moon (a 
Mahumedancognizance): from this turret the almuden,or fexton, with a loud voice in¬ 
vites the people to prayers, which fupplies the forbidden ufe of bells. The Moors keep 
their giarjimas in a very reverend decency, never permitting any dilapidations. None 
are vouchfafed to enter them but the males of their own religion, which makes it dan¬ 
gerous for Chriftians or Jews to look within them ; yet if this happens they think not 
the holy place to be thereby any way defecrated. But this fignal refpcfl: to their 
churches renders not their devotions elfewhere performed to be invalid ; yet if pof- 
fible they never fail to be at their giammas, attributing much to the ftatary prayers 
made in the church. 

In greater towns there are many giammas: in Tituan fifteen, in Alcazar more, in 
Arzila five, and in Fez feven hundred ; among which there is a fubordination, for 
the Giamma Gheber, or great giamma, being the cathedral, or mother-church, com¬ 
mands the reft, and is the cure of the alcalib, or chief prieft. To the Giamma Gheber 
all the other giammas conform in the hour of public offices, and though all the reft 
are hung with lamps, yet this has one of a peculiar ft)ape and quantity, called Ettouria, 
or the mafter-lamp, in teftimony of the church’s prelacy. 
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CHAP. VII._ Of the More/co Pnefts, their Education , Orders, Office, Reverence of the 

Prieffi Revenue , the Almuden , Penalties for Abfence from the Gidmmas. 

THE Moors have at this day no fchools of feience, like the European univerfities and 
colleges ; which may be a main reafon of their growing ftupidity ami barbarifin; for 
the want either of leifure, or lack of opportunity to ftudy arts and fciences, becaufe 
their whole time isfpent in gaining whereon to live, thiough a deficiency whereof the 
politeft nations will fcon degenerate into ignorance and rufticity. As for the college 
called Amarodoch in Fez fwhofe ftrufture coft King Aba Henen 480,000 crowns, 
and which has been fo amply celebrated for the concinnity of its building, dehghtful- 
ncfs of fituation, carved roof, Mofaic arches and brazen gates), it is now wholly deftt- 
tute of ftudents. And if the Moors were not careful to keep up great ftore of petty 
fchools they would loon decay and fi ll into a total iiliteraturei In thefe petty fchools 
the alfaqui, or prieft, takes in the fil'd rudiments of his learning, without any poffibihty 
of climbing higher than to write and read; and if a youth be found towardly and 
capacious, and bearing a good affeftion to the priefthood, when he has arrived to the 
firft form in the fchool, he is removed thence, and placed with one of the bed learned 
alfaquis in the town, or cavila where the fchool is kept. And this new tutor indrafts 
his pupil to read the Alcoran with perfpicuity, and to underftand the principal points it 
contains : the tutor likewife informs him of all the rites of the giamma, which being 
both few and eafy, are quickly obtained ; and when the fcholar is deemed competent 
both for a^c and learning to be a prieft, then his inftitutor calls two or three alfaquis 
more to examine the candidate,'who being found deferving, they grant him teftimonials 
of his willingnefs and abilities to be an alfaqui; and this is all the education and or¬ 
ders which I could obferve to be bedowed upon their prieds. But it is very remark¬ 
able, that among the Moors none are admitted to this holy dignity but fuch as are of 
a competent age, and married ; for the former they render this reafon, a novice qught 
not to be admitted to the priefthood; but I conceive that their jealoufy, with Much 
they are uotorioufly gifted, is the fitted account can be given of the latter. 

The Moors differ no giamma to be vacant, becaufe they efteem an alfaqui to be alto¬ 
gether neceffary to exterior religion; and that common perfons, or the laity, perfortn- 
fntr the foie mil offices of religion, doth make them common. For holy rites are no 
more to be difpenfed by all, than the fecular laws; and though all men have common 
intered both in religion and the laws, yet all cannot be adminitlers of either ; and upon 
this confideration, that in the combinations and communions of men religion cannot 
fubfift without fome to guide, officiate, and preferibe the minifteries thereof, the Moors 
are diligent to provide an alfaqui for every giamma, that there may be no vacancy nor 
omiffion in the fervice. 

To the alfaqui the lay Moors pay a fignal reverence, giving him the more honour¬ 
able hand and place. They plough his ground, drefs his vineyard, reap his corn, &c., 
to the end that by no fecular cares he may be interrupted in his fimftion; and by this 
I am guided to look into the office of the alfaqui, which is firft, to preferve the 
giamma in decency, and to provide that the ftruc^ure be not dilapfed, and that the lamps 
and matts be duly fupplied. But the prieft never puts his hand to any lervile work, 
having thofe under him upon whom all the drudgery is difeharged. 

The fecond part of the alfaqui’s office is to infpeft the inflitution of the children; to 
which purpofe he hath ufually under him one that is fit for the toil, and referves to him- 
felf no more but the examination of the children’s proficiency, which he doth once a 
week; and thofe whom he finds reraifs receive his correftion, but the diligent the 
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marks of his approbation. They have no free fchools, but pay a weekly falary to thofe 
whom the alfaqui doth appoint to leach, for none can be a fchoolmafter without his 
licence and approof. 

His next care is to take notice who abfent themfelves from the giamma, having power 
at his own difcretion to punilh whomfoever he obfervcs to be therein delinquent. He 
, is very vigilant to affift the fick, whom dying he accompanies to the grave. If there 
happen any dil'agreement among the neighbours, the alfaqui mediates a reconcilement, 
but if the quarrel exceeds ill language, and be concerning meum and tuum, he is not 
permitted to intermeddle. 

If the alfaqui diflike his cure, he hath liberty of removal, being not confined to any 
parochial giamma above a year, and he feldom contrails for a longer fpace. And for 
that time he is the fuperintend&nt of the mofque, out of whofe rents he defrays all the 
charges for reparations, &c., taking the furplufage for himfelf. 

And now the remark paffeth to the revenues of the giamma, which chiefly arife from 
the donatives of the dead. In fome places the incomes are very large, in all comfort¬ 
able ; for the Moors exercife a great benevolence to places dedicated to religion: where¬ 
by they reproach many ftykd Chriftians, who call afide the leaft flieaf for the tenth, and 
who are fo far from enlarging the church’s patrimony, that they are ready to devour 
the pitiful remainder that ihe ftill enjoys. 

Muley Mainlined, in his third commandment, enjoins his Mufalmim liberality, and 
alms-deeds, which proceeding from goods honeftly gotten are, according to the Alcoran, 
meritorious of Paradife. He likewife prefers private alms before the public, and de¬ 
clares the devil to be an implacable enemy againft this expreffion of mercy. And indeed 
there are many fuch pious dottrines in the Alcoran, but they are but as fo many good 
ears of corn in a good field of tares, or as fo many Angle grains loft in a heap of chaff: 
it having been the iubtilty of the old ferpent in all ages to gild over his poifonous pills, 
and to blend truth with faifehood, that the latter might be embraced for the fake of the 
former. Befides it is an ancient miftake to think, that truth and faifehood are of too 
great a contrariety and diftance to mingle and concorporate ; which makes many, when 
they have found fome truth in do&rine, to conclude no faifehood to be joined with it. 
And thofe truths which are difperfed up and down in Mahumed’s law, being evident 
to its profeffors, make them credulous of the whole fyftem. And though they are 
zealous for all the precepts, yet for none more than that which concerns alms-deeds ; for 
they have their afhorah, which is an anniverfary feftival whereat they beftow a certain 
quantity of their fubffance upon the poor. But the greateft bounties are towards the 
giamma, to which every one at his death leaves a portion of his eftate, by which me¬ 
thod the giamma has confiderable endowments, which are under a continual improve¬ 
ment, and made capable of no manner of alienation. 

To every giamma there belongs an almuden, or a kind of fexton, whofe office is 
to call the people to church at the hours of prayer; which he doth from the top of the 
turret, (mentioned above) crying with a voice articulate and loud, lllab Ghsber , God is 
the great; and fometimes, Laillah La Mabumcd Refill alia There is but one God, and 
Mahuined the meffenger of God. And thefe words the almuden pronouncelh at every 
corner ot the turret, beginning at the eaft, and ending at the point that looks towards 
Media; by which they fignify, that all the corners of the world fhould look towards 
Media in worfliippiug the Deity, that is, be Mahumedans. 

I he next office ot the almuden is to open the doors of the giamma, to trim the 
lamps, and keep the mans in repair and clcanlinefs. He alfo informs the alfaqui, who 
hath an inherent power to punilh thofe who can fliovv no good reafon of their abfence. 
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But the penalty Is very tolerable, being no more than five or fix pounds of cufcuffbw, 
which the offender brings to the giamma, where it is eaten by the pneft and the 
affembiy. None are found to offend therein through contempt or wilfulnefs, nor yet 
through the purfuance of their pleafures; for there is fo ftna an oblervance of the 
church-fervice, that the hufband will leave the fociety of his wife to be there, if he 
hears the almuden fpeafcing the invitatory. 1 he laft branch of the alraudens office 
is to difmifs the people, which he doth at the end of the falla, 01 onfons, in the fame 
words that he called them together. And now before I clofe up this chapter, 1 cannot, 
fpeaking of their ecclefiaftic penance, but obferve that the Moois have no fuch 
hing Jexcommunication, fo that they are for no crime debarred the gtamma } bm, 
cm “he contrary, the greateft mulft inflifted by the pneft is for their abfence, above 
three times in twenty-four hours, from that holy place. 

CHAP. VIII._ Of the Morefco fet Times of Prayer. The Preparation, Entrance into, 

and Deportment in the Gi&ftima . Church Mujic. 

THE Moors’ feafon of prayers returns five times in twenty-four hours, or a natural 
d-iv‘ the firft is, alowilic (hah, and comes about noon; the fecond they call allahinc 
lull which is about three o’clock in the afternoon; the third arelthah aser, at the 
crointr down of the fun; the fourth alarbee affia, a little withm night; the laft, alkam- 
Eh magnib, which is in winter a little before day. At every affemblmg the prayers 
are the fame, except that at the allahinc lull they repeat the la ilia gheber but thrice. 
The Moors efteem the prayers made in the giamma to be of the greateft efficacy, and 
therefore all endeavour to perform them there; but thofe who cannot repair thither, 
do difcharge this duty where the folemn hours find them. 

In their addreffes to thefe holy celebrations the Moors ufe great tokens of reverence, 
beinf very punaual in fitting themfelves for the giamma. Their general preparative 
confifts in waffling; which is fuch a neceffary right, that without its obfervatioirfit is 
impoffible to be of' their religion. And it is notorious to all acquainted with the Ma- 
humedan inftirutes, that walking is a great part of that law ; nor need this create any 
man’s wonder, feeing that all the Mulldmim of the Alcoran ufe walhing m a myftic 
fi(unification of internal purity, and that the foul receives the benefii of their corporeal 
Javors. None among them return from natural evacuations, but they walh the parts 
liable to defilement; nor will any, who is a virtuofo in the ceremonies, eat with umvafhed 
hands; which at firft I interpreted a mere civil cleanlinefs, becaufe they ufe no 
knives, &c., but tear their viands in pieces noth their fingers, but upon farther lerutiny 
I perceived it to be reckoned by the fuperftitiofi among the adfions of religion. 

In places where they have hot baths, (which are in few places warning) they ufe 
them after concubinate and all improvident pollutions; but their greateft exaftnels in 
walhin" is at their going to prayer. Then every part where nature dilburdens her 
excretions is warily cleanfed, and the other parts alfo which are more egregioufiy 
obnoxious to pollution. If any Moor, after he has waflied at home, in his way to 
the giamma chance but to belch, he dares not enter the holy roof until he has ufed 
the lotion;- and therefore in the foundation of a giamma, grea$ care is taken that it 
may ftand near feme fpring, or receptacle of water, that thofe who come to the church 
may be provided with that element in cafe of any contingent defilement, without the 
trouble of returning home to wafh. 

When they come ,to the door of the giamma, every one puts off his fhoes at the 

ihrelhold, and then enters witli a flow pace, ered body, and eyes balhfully looking 
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towards heaven: in this pofture they advance directly to the fouth fide of the giarnma, 
and they always make their prayers toward that point, becaufe in all their devotions 
they are commanded to make them toward Mecha. While they are in the giarnma 
none dare openly to yawn, cough, walk, difcourfe, fpit, fcratch his head or face, but if 
any has need but to wipe his lips, he doth it unfeen, covering his countenance with 
his alheic, which is a loofe garment generally worn by the Moors. 

And by thefe reverences in their carriage toward holy places and performances, 
they are taught to upbraid the Chriltians, whofe behaviour at facred folemnities 
fome of the Moors have obferved to be of a far different chara&er. And this I 
learned from a Moor who had unluckily been in England to make the animad- 
verfion, with whom when I difcourfecl about this point, he told me with anger and 
indignation in his looks, that it was a fiiame to fee women, dogs, and dirty fhoes, 
brought into a place facred to God’s worihip, and that men fliould walk and difcourfe 
in a mofque, as in a public borfa or exchange, and that they fliould have chairs there 
to fit in with as much lafcivious eafe as at home; which with other actions of the like 
irreverence he zealoully repeated to Approach the Chriftian; and indeed I was not 
furnifhed with arguments to (nor could in confidence) excufe any confiderable part of 
his animadverfion: only I told him, that as for the exclufion of women from the 
public offices of the mofque, it was a do&rine of the Alcoran, grounded upon conceits 
of imperfeftion peculiar to that fex, which are not fo far to he owned, as for them to 
exclude the females from the means of their chiefeft felicity. Befides, this excommu¬ 
nion of women was an article of intereft and policy, and which Mahumed adopted 
into his religion on purpofe to compleafe the Jew, who at this day begins his public 
prayer with a thanksgiving to God, que no le hizo mtiger, that he did not make him a 
woman, a creature not allowed to ferve hitn in the fynagogue; and that feeing we 
wanted reafons which moved the Moors to this practice, we could incur no fcandal 
by\its reje&ion. As for his objecting our bringing dogs into the church, I told him 
it was an uncomely and irreverend permiffion, and wholly abhorred by knowing" 
Chriltians; that there was a provi'fion made againft it, and that it had been his ill hap 
to look into a church where the fanction in that particular met with a remifs execution. 
Next, as to our having feats in the mofque (for I was to fpeak in his own dialed:), and' 
to fit at fome parts of divine fervice, cuftom and innocent convenience were all that 
any one could pretend to hallow it. But as for walking in the church in time of 
divine fervice, or therein at any time to difcourfe of fecular concernments, that it was 
only the practice of profane and ill-difciplined minds, the mifearriage of the rude, 
contrary to the rule, and a certain argument of a relaxed difcipline and negligent 
fuperintendant. 

Ptidet haze opprobria .— 

But 1 return to the giarnma, whither the alfdqui comes not till a confiderable number 
of the people are aflembled ; who in the prielt’s abfence fpend their time in a devout 
repetition of the fallah, a word that fignifies the whole form of their prayers. And 
when the alfaqui is come, he advanceih flraight to the fouth fide of the mofque, and 
the people fall orderly imo ranks behind him. Upon this the prieft: begins the prayer, 
in a voice moderately elevated, which the people humbly repeat after him. At the 
pronouncing of Illab el gbeber, that is, God is the great, they all ufe an elevation both 
of hands and eyes to heaven; at the name of Mecha, they all kifs the ground j bus 
when they mention Muley Mahumed, and the mercies he procures them, they fall 
proftrate, and upon the fudden, in a kind of rapture, re-affume an erect. When the 
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prieft hath repeated La il!ah Mahumed refill allah four times, the almuden difmiffeth 
the people; and when they leave the giamma, the alfaqui goes firft, as a token of 
his prelacy above the people. Their failah or fervice is very fhort, for if it took up 
any confiderable time, the frequency of its return would take up moft of their Ieifure, 
and thereby be a fenfible impediment to their temporal vocations. 

In the clofure of this chapter, I thought to have fpoken fomething of the Morefco 
mufic in the mofque, but this I found to be a delightful piece of devotion, wherein 
they feem to be very ignorant. I have been told, that in former time they had in 
every giamma feme lay-perfons that underftood the cadences of the Alcoran, and 
which could fing it in its original metre, which muff needs be very harfli harmony, if 
any at all, in regard of the incapacity that is in the Alcoran language 10 fall into fyllabical 
meafures and tunable proportions. Befides, the Moors have very harfli and fawing 
voices, as they will have caufe to obferve who have had their ears grated with their 
amorous fonnets, in which all are wont to exprefs their fweetefl and belt moving 
accents. 

* 

CH AP. IX. — Of the Morefco Church Government * The Alcatib^ or High Brief . The 

InfruBion of the Women . Forms of Prayer, Charms compofed by the Marabitos or 

Marabouts. Sabbaoth^ its hiflitution , Celebration* 

SOME have laid it down for a great reach in Muley Mahumed* that he referred 
the church government to himfelf and his fucceffors; which is dill vifible in the 
Grand Seignior and the Sophi; for albeit the one hath a mufti, and the other a 
muftard-dini to inlpeft the ecclefiaftic affair®* and to be as the oracular interpreters of 
the Mahumedan law, yet their eleftion is incommunicably in themfelves. And albeit 
that thefe principal churchmen are had in fo great e/teem wiih their princes, that 
their declfions are fcarce ever contradicted by them, yet when their determinations are 
not confident with the intereft of the public, thefe great oracles are difmiffed, and 
others introduced, who are not fo fcrupulous in their fentences. By which it is 
evident, that the Mahumedan princes are in effect the heads of the church, and chief 
expofitors of religion* Bnt not much of this can be obferved in the Moors’ church 
government, who have in every caviia (or county) an alcalib* ax high prieft* in whofe 
nomination the fecular power doth not at all interpofe, for he is chofen out of, and 
by the alfaquis, over whom he is invefted with a power* whereby he is enabled to 
depofe* or olherwife chafHfe the offending clergy* Immediately upon this arch prieft*s 
election, he is poffeffed of the giamma ghebet, or great church : wherein upon every 
Friday he expounds fome text of the Alcoran, unto which exercife he always goes 
accompanied with the chief perfonages of the neighbourhood ; and being entered 
the church, he immediately afeends the albambar (which is a bench about five fheps 
from the ground) with a tall ftaff in his hand* wherewith he often beats upon the 
bench £o exprefs his zeal, and to awaken the people to a more fignal attention to what 
he then delivers. This difeourfe, homily, expofition, or fermon, exceeds not an hour 
and a quarter in length* and is delivered exactly by heart. And when it is ended* the 
almuden diffolves the congregation* and the alcalib returns to his houfe accompanied 
with the chief of the place, and in his paffage he receives the cuftomary tokens of 
rcipett from the people. And whatever fome curfory review of this country tell us 
of the other priefts making fermons to the people, yet having with fome diligence 
made enquiry into this particular, I found that the office of preaching was peculiar to 
the alcalib, or chief pneft, and that no fermons were celebrated at any other church. 
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but at the gramma gheber, (that which I may EngHfli the cathedral) This eminent 
church-man is feldom feen in public, but at this exercife; for to make himfelf the 
more reverenced he affefts retirement, fpending his hours in the fludy of the Alcoran, 
and in refolving fuch cafes as the laity prefent him, who efteem his refolutions infallible j 
and this, with a careful infpeftion into the deportment of the inferior clergy, doth 
conflitute the office and government of the alcalib. As for his revenues, they are 
fuitable to his condition ; and as to his life, it is auftere and refer ved, he affecting a 
peculiar gravity in all his carriage. Every alcalib has his diflindl diocefe, out of which 
he has no power, fo that the alcalib of Beni-Aros hath nothing to do in Minkei, for 
every one is abfolute in his own cavila. 

At the public inftru&ions of the giamma none are prefent but the males, for the 
women, as I faid, are denied admiffion into the aifembly, yet are not wholly deftitute 
of the means of being taught religion : for upon every Friday they repair to the houTe 
of the alfaqui, where his wife is bound to inftruft them: but her lectures ufually 
concern good houfewifery, and how they fhould demean themfelves to their hufbands, 
in obedience and fubmiffion, and to live in peace with their fellow-wives. All the 
while the women are at the pridPs houfe, he is not to return home, nor ftir out of 
the giamma, but hath his meat brought him thither* But for what reafon the priefl 
fhould be under this reftraint, I leave any one to imagine, who has heard of the 
Morefco jealoufy. But now in cafe the priefl: has no wife, who feldom wants four j 
or that by any indifpofition {he is not able to perform this office, then it is difcharged 
by fonie aged matron of the place; and for a further fupplement of the women's being 
debarred of the giamma, their hufbands repeat unto them fuch leffons as they have 
heard there; and this is ali that on tins account I could obferve of the Moors' 
women* 

Muley Mabumed ftyled prayer the key of Paradife, and the pillar of religion, that 
he might the better recommend its practice to his converts, who generally maintain fo 
careful a performance of this duty, that nofecular bufinefs can detain them from, nor 
any thing divert them at, their devotion* I once endeavoured to collect their prayers 
into an order, the better to take a diftindl view of this pillar of their religion, but I 
found them reduced to no certain form extracted out of the Alcoran, but were a col¬ 
lection of fame incoherent fentences magnifying the power and mercy of God. Their 
firft prayer, or rather their creed, is that which the ahnuden proclaims with a loud 
voice, when he calls the people to the mofque; as there is but one God, and Maho¬ 
med his melfenger; and this admits of no variation* The fecond prayer is the firft 
chapter of the Alcoran, wherein there is fame difference according to tranflations (in 
which the Alcoran hath been very unhappy) ; but thofe which I have feen in Latin,, 
Spanilh, and French, agree in this traduction of the chapter* 

In the name of God, gracious and merciful. King of the Day of Judgment: thou 
art he whom we adore: it is from thee that we require help: guide us in the right 
way, in the way of thofe with whom thou art pleafed, againfl whom thou art not 
angry, and we ilia.ll not go aftray* This prayer is repeated with the former, after the 
fame manner as the Papifts repeat their Pater-nofter with the Ave-Maria : for the Moors 
have their teflerse precarise, or their beads, wherewith they number their prayers* 
And the whole corona or rofary confifts of ninety-eight, which the devoti, or reli- 
gioufly affe&ed, carry always about them* They have a cuftom to repeat often 
together the firft words of the prayer, which they conclude to be a great act of 
charity, as fupplying by this repetition the defaults of fuch as are remits in this 
duty. 
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In the'name of God, merciful and gracious, is the proeme of every chapter in the 
Alcoran, and were the firft words that Mahomed is faid to have fpoken when he came 
oat of his epileptic fits, which he made the people believe were trances. And with 
the fame words the Mahumedan doctors begin all their difcourfes; and the letters 
written in Morefco language, if the pen-men are precife, are likewife introduced in 
the fame form. There is a learned man, that tells of a prayer among the Mahu- 
medans, which is called The Prayer of Jefus the Son of Mary, ending thus. And let not 
fuch an one bear rule over me, that will have no pity upon me, for thy mercy fake, 
O thou molt merciful. But having diligently enquired, I could not find that the pre- 
fent Moors have any fuch litany in their ufes. There are few who are able to read, 
that want manuals of private devotions, which are compofed by the morabitos, or 
morabouts, and are indeed rather to be termed charms, than prayers. Now thefe 
morabitos, or morabouts, are a fort of Alarbes which are /killed, or fo pretend to be, 
in the law of Mahomed, fevere in their converfation, bearing a great oftentation of 
fanftity, pretending fo prophefy, or predictions. They cotnpofe all forts of charms, 
to which the Moor is fo addicted, that he has one for every occafion : I have feen a 
whole book thereof, containing fome for the child-bearing women, to facilitate their 
travail; lome for the paffenger, to guide him in the way ; fome for the foldier ; and 
one for the horfe, which is much in the fervice of the faddle : this they hang under 
the bealt’s neck, and believe that it keeps him from being blind, or dim-fighted. 
They have likewife fpells to keep their cattle healthy, and make them fruitful, all 
compofed by the morabouts and priefts $ the latter, of late, being much given to this 
fort of compofures. 

And now from thefe fhort notices of the giamma and its appendages, I pafs to fpeak 
of the Morcfco Sabbaoth. That the fifth day of the week is the weekly fefh'val of the 
Mahumedans, to diftinguilh them from the Jew, who keeps the fixth, according to 
our account, and from the Chriftian who obferves the feventh, is known unto every 
one that knows any thing of this fubjeft. About the inftitution of this Sabbaoth, 
variety of opinions may be met with : for fome derive its original from the veneration 
Mahumed bore to the new moon, which is laid to have appeared on Friday, the fame 
day he began his impofture; and in memory of fo happy an abodement, he fet apart 
this for folemn worlhip. There is another conjecture which fetcheth its inftitution 
from fome heathen rites paid on this day to Venus, whofe name Friday bears. But 
there is little ground of this opinion, further than it may well fuit with the genius of 
Mahumedifm to have a day iacred to the goddefs of carnality. But that opinion 
herein feems belt to agree with the chronicles of Mahumed, which makes his elcape 
from the confpiracy of the nobles of Mecha, to have been the occafion of this Sabbaoth, 
from which deliverance the Mahumedan hegira had its original and name. And in 
this Mahumed undoubtedly imitated the ancient Chriftians, vrho took their seras from 
fome notable perfections. But whatever was the original of this Sabbaoth, I obferved 
that it has no great mjrks of reverence above other days: for on it the Moors go 
to plough, hold their markets, open loops, and omit little of their ordinaries, fo that I 
mult retrafl: my calling of it a Sabbaoth. 

T hey indeed on this day have an expofition at the giamma gheber, and on it they 
put on their whiteft alheics, drefs their locks, and are feen in their beft accoutrements. 
i C ^kewil'e on this day vifit the fepuichres, and ftrew the graves of their 

deeealed friends with green boughs and herbs : and this is all that I have been able to 
remark upon this fubjeCt. 
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CHAP. X. — Of the Morefco Judicatory, Chief Minijler of jujlice , Rule and Manner 
of Procefs, Teftimmy upon Oath, Recovery of Debts, Punijhment of Forgers cj 
Writings. 

THE Moors have no judicatories, or public houfes where they afiemhle about 
judicial controverfies; neither have they any mercenary advocates, or profeffed law¬ 
yers, but all is decided by an aleaddee, who is appointed by the fuprerae ruler to be 
the" minifter of juftice in the cavila and town where he lives. Now every cavila hath 
a peculiar aleaddee, from whom they cannot appeal to any other but alcadde gheber, 
or the chief of thefe juftices, who is appointed to receive fuch appeals, and is in 
conftant attendance upon the King, or chief governor. But it is not permitted to ule 
thefe appeals, except in caufes which are fuppofed to be too difficult for the decifion 
of the local alcaddees ; and when the matter is of that importance that the parties are 
unwilling to acquiefce in the folitary fentence of one fingle aleaddee. 

Thefe jufticiaries take no ftate of retirement, nor do they weary out the poor clients 
with tedious attendances; but to fignify the facility of accefs, and their readinefs to 
relieve and fuccour the oppreffed, thefe alcaddees lit in the gates of the city, or fame 
open and public place, to hear and determine all cafes that are brought before them. 
And albeit that this manner of doing juftice be conformable to the cuftotn of the 
greateft and beft antiquity, as alfo very fignificative of open and clear dealing ; yet the 
Moor renders another reafon thereof, and that it is to avoid all fufpicion and jealoufy 
of corrupt carriage in the aleaddee with the female plaintiffs that folicit him for 
divorces. 

Every one of thefe local alcaddees has two affeffors, who in abftrufer pleas afltft him 
with their cotmfels: but the chief employment of thefe fidefmen, is to copy out the 
fentences of the aleaddee, and to draw up all the contracts that come to be confirmed, 
by him; for there is no bargain efteemed legal and authentic, till it be certified under 
the hand and feal of the topical aleaddee. 

The Moors, as all other Mahumedans, acknowledge the Alcoran to be the immut¬ 
able rule both of civil juftice and religion, and therefore according to the letter and 
interpretation thereof, the aleaddee frames all his definitions and judgments. Here 
is no intriguing the plea with refolutions, cafes, precedents, reports, moth-eaten 
ftatutes,/&c.; but every thing is determined according to the ffelh circumftances of 
the faff, and the proof of what is alledged. The teilimony of two men, if they are 
of know n fobriety, is fufficient to make good the allegation ; but there muft be twelve 
to ratify it, if their converfation be fufpetted: for the Moors believe, that amongft 
twelve men as much honefty may be met with as will equal what can be found in any 
two. If any alfaqui or prieft be introduced to give evidence to the depending conteft, 
his bare affirmative or negative depofition is of validity to put a period to the difpute, 
and the aleaddee fuperfedes all enquiry, when the prieft hath declared the ftate of 
the caufe: and in this, as in alt other inftanees, they give a reverend eftimation to 
their priefts, whofe prefence fecures the civil difquifitions a great veneration with the 
many. 

In taking the teftimony of a Moor upon oath, the fervant of the aleaddee carries the 
deponent to the giauraia or mofque, where in the prefence of the aleaddee he fwcars 
by that holy place, that he will declare all what he knows concerning the matter, to 
which he is to give evidence. But oaths are never adminiftered to any in another 
man’s cafe, but fuch as are fufpe&ed perfons, and they are ufually numbered among 
vol. xv. J3 i the 
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the rogues and faithlefs, who have no credit without them; b elides it is never per¬ 
mitted for a man to fwear in his own cafe, but for want of witneffes, or when the 
accufation is of that nature, that the impeached cannot otherwife receive purgation. 
As for the Chriftian and Jew, they are fuffered to give teftiraony according to the rites 
and cuftoms of their own religions ; but the Moors are not forward to put them upon 
this trial, as doubting that fear of punifliment fliould tempt them to perjury, and thofe 
who are thereunto acceffary (according to the Morefco principle) are involved in the- 
guilt. 

In pleas of debt, it is required that the reality of the debt be firft manifeft, which 
being done before the alcadde'e, he fignifies it to the almocadem of the cavila where 
the debtor lives, who upon his fignification commands a prefent payment to be made ; 
but if the debtor refufe or be unable to give the creditor fatisfa&ion, the almocadem, 
remits him to the alhab’s,or prifon, (which is always near the almocadem’s^houfe) where 
he ftays till bailed thence by fufficient fureties, or perfonally pays the debt. 

And to fecure their courts ofjuftice from interfering, or clalhing one with another; 
the alcaddee of one cavila may not intermeddle with any thing that is tranfafted in 
another, but every one moves orderly in his own fphere, and confines his proceedings 
within the punctual limits of his afiigned jurifdiCfion. And that herein there might be 
no collufion, covin, or impofture, every alcaddee has his privy leal* wherewith he 
firms the contract, or other things that pafs under his hand. And the feal is ufually 
engraven with the name of the alcaddee, and place of his office. And yet notwith- 
ftanding this care to prevent, they have the villany of forging deeds, which is done 
by fome fkilled in the alcaddee’s office. But upon detection he that produces the 
forged paper is immediately imprifoned, and remains without hope of enlargement, 
till he declares the forger/ and after that the alcaddee puts upon him a pecuniary 
mulct; but he deals much more feverely with the principal in his forgery, who for the 
firft conviftion receives a fliarp reprimand from the alcaddee, and after that the 
almocadem is ordered to burn his houfe ; but if he be found to repeat his ofience, the 
forger dies without mercy, which juft rigour fecures them from the mifehiefs of 
counterfeit writings to the prejudice of another’s right. So that this is a villany through 
the whole world condignly punilhed ; and by our own laws, a fecond forgery of deeds 
concerning another’s land after a former conviction, is felony. 


CHAP. XI. — The Morefco P uni foments of Fornication, Adultery , Thievery, Retalia¬ 
tion, Murder, Bribery, Ufury, Alcaddee*s Revenue , Opinion of the Jews . 

IN the Morefco catalogue of crimes, adultery and fornication are found in the firft 
comma, whofe difference in the Moors’ opinion may be collected from their penalties. 
For adultery, it is always capital, infomuch that without regard of any eminence or 
quality, the conviCt thereof is certainly ftoned to death, which is done with molt 
notorious circumftances. For firft the day of execution is publilhed, then the criminal 
is brought to the Calvary, where buried up to the naval in a mat niora, or a pit digged 
for that purpofe, every one prefent cafts one ftone, and no more at him, laying, this 
is for thy filthy tranfgreffion of the law ; but if the adulterous be perfons of condition 
their friends have licence to difpatch them privily, to prevent the open reproach to 
their family. . 

In the punifhing fornication they are lefs rigorous, as finding the mifehief thereof 
not to be of fo large a derivation, as that of adultery. And if the perfons convifted 
of this uncliaftity are in the ftate of ccelibate, they are only chaftifed with fcourges: 
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but if either be married, or under matrimonial contraft, death is the certain penance. 
But the Moors are no lefs folemn in whipping the fornicator, than in Honing the 
adulterer. For on Friday, after the arch prieft has ended his lecture, the offender, if 
a man, is placed at the great door of the giamma gueber, or cathedral church, naked 
down to the middle, and in the prefence of the congregation receives an hundred 
ftripes on his back from an officer appointed for that purpofe, who has a certain 
number of blankeles (or Morefco twopences,) for his fervice; the Moors as they pals 
by the chatlifed, ufe thefe deprecatory words, Allah Jffecni min had El ham. i. e. God 
deliver me from this wicked fellow. The woman who hath been partner in the 
filthinefs, fuffers her puniffiment in the night, when lhe is whipt through the ftreets, 
but with more feverity than the man, becaufe the Moors fuppofe the female to be of a 
predominant allurement in fuch unclean commixtures. 

The Moors who live in a roving condition are much addicted to thievery, againlt 
which the alcaddee proceeds by thefe fteps of puniffiment: for the firll theft the con¬ 
vict is publicly whipt in the alfouck or market} for the fecond, he lofeth his hand; 
for the third theft he may truly be faid to die without mercy. For the Moors obferve 
Caligula’s feverity in making the offender exquifitely fenlible of his death, which 
they inflift. Againfl the day of the thief’s execution, the youth of the place are 
advertifed to prepare their inftrunients of blood, which Jare little dry canes, made in 
the falhion of darts, accurately {harp pointed, thefe they hurl at the naked body of the 
xnalefa&or, till his whole tkin be llruck therewith full of holes, and when they find 
him finking under the torture, they drag and hang him up by the heels upon a gate, 
or the like, where he breathes out his latt in torments, and being dead he is loathfomely 
expofed to the birds of prey. 

In bodily injuries they obferve*the law of retaliation, as an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, &c. but it is in the power of the maimed party to receive a pecuniary 
reparation, or without any fatisfaftion to remit the wrong; but this is not permitted 
till me matter hath been tried before the alcaddee, and the hurt party publicly declared 
that he is willing either freely to forgive the injury, or to accept fo much money in full 
repair. 

And however the municipal laws of fome countries put a vaft difference between 
murder and man-flaughter, as appears in their defined puniffiments, yet in Barbary all 
homicide, or killing of a man by a man, is capital. 

And the Moors Have herein two conceffions. The one is to licenfe the next kindred 
of the flain, to take money for his blood of him that fpilt it. The other to permit the 
relations of the murdered to kill the murderer, without any judicial procedure, if he 
be not already in fafe cuftody; which is no more than a purfuance of that pofition. 
Revenge is no fin. Of this there happened a famous inftance, not many months before 
I left Barbary, an account whereof, as it was given me by my old friend Cidi Alii Mulud 
Ben Ali, take as follows. 

AMoorofTarga not far from Tituan having his brother treacheroufly murdered 
by one of the vicinage, undertook to purfue the fugitive murderer, with defign to- 
avenge his relation’s blood, and coming to Aicazer Gheber, he was informed that the 
perfon he fought for had fome days before been there, and that he had put on a 
pilgrim’s habit, with full refolution to pay a holy journey to Media; upon which the 
piirfuer put on the like habit, and in prol'ecution of his defign purpofed to perform the 
fame pilgrimage j but being come to Morocco, he overtook and lodged with the 
murderer in the pilgrims’ hofpual, where early the next morning he flew hint; where¬ 
upon being apprehended and examined upon the frefli circumliances of the fa£t, he 
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produced a certificate' under the hand of the alcaddee of the place where he lived, that 
Iiis brother was flain, and that he had undertaken to avenge his death, the murderer 
being fled, and likewife anfvvered them, that that was the homicide whom he had 
killed* whereupon he was fet at liberty* and the corpfe left to his difpofal, to 
which giving a decent interment* he returned home to receive the praifes v of his 
gallantry p ^ <f 

But to return to the alcaddee, whom I fliall here only obferve in his revenue and 
office; as to the former it is very confiderable, for he figns not a paper without a fee ; 
and as to the latter it is very honourable and careful, for all civil affairs pafs through 
his hands, and he daily fits attending on all qualities of perfons without varying his 
refpeft to any* If he be corrupt in this charge, the alcaddee gueber, upon mature 
convidtion, turns bioi out of office, which is his extremeft penalty. 

But indeed the minifters of juftice have no opportunity to be collufive, as being free 
from the great allurement of dealing falfely, for bribery is not known among ft them* 
Ufury (which I promifed to intimate in this chapter) is totally forbidden by their law; 
for Mahumed hath made it an irremiflable fin, and the ufurer in as bad a condition as 
the devil, leaving him neither will nor hope to be faved. 

Yet notwithftanding the feverity of the law, and the fuppofition of this crime ; the 
Moors have a cufiom which much favours it; for he that borrows money of another 
wherewith to traffic and gam, gives the lender an equal ihare of the profits, and in cafe 
the borrower lofe the whole principal, he is obliged to make it good to him that lends 
it, btlt if only part be loft, the remainder is employed to regain it* And it is ulual 
with the lender to forbear the borrower, till lie perceives him fraudulent, carelefs, or 
unfortunate. 

And becaufe the fin of ufury is fo notorious among the Jews, the Moors believe 
that for it they are oppreffed of God, and live exiles from their own Canaan. Bur it 
is eafy to obferve a fort of antipathy between thefe people, notwithftanding that they 
are conjoined in neighbourhood, commerce, and in very many rites both civil Cnd 
religious. But the contempt is reciprocal; for if the Moor by way of proverb lay. 
As deceitful as a Jew, the Jew repays, As unbelieving as a Moor* And this enmity 
I remarked in a Barabar of my acquaintance, who obferving the Jews very much 
frequent my lodging, he very roundly reproved that conversion, and angrily told 
me, that the Jews were bom to cheat both the Moor and the Chriftian, that he was 
allured that they were not defended of Adam, but that they were breed of the bone 
of a dead bcaft, and when he conjeflured my incredulity of his ridiculous ftory, by niy 
finding tliereat, he told me in angry zeal, that he would pledge his head for the truth 
of his affertion ; whereupon I demanding what he conceived oY thofe Jew's who turned 
Moors, he anfvvered that there was fuch efficacy in their religion that it made all thofe 
good who embraced it. 


CHAP. XII. — The Morefco Opinion of Marriage,Manner of wooing. Marriage Solemnity 
carrying home the Bride, offering Wedding Feajt. J * 

THAT marriage is honourable among all men, if it were not a truth dropt from an 
in (pi red pen, to ght be proved by induction, and the oecumenical content ot all 
naiions, which pr< tend to any fetsled rites in religion or policy. As tor JViahumed 
he had matrimony in to peculiar an eltimaiion, that he made it the fecond of his duht 
precepts, and enjou ed every lubjeft of his law to marry in the vigour ot Ins aue maW 
the predominant ei.d thereof, the propagation and maintenance oi his l'e£t. He Itfce- 
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wife told them that cbafte celibate was impoffible, and that thofe who pretended to live 
therein* were juftly to be fufpected far unclean converfation. And hence perhaps it 
comes to pais, that the Moors (who are the Puritans in BJahumetifm,) are fo generally 
obfervant of this commandment; for few among them are found to live out of the hate 
of wedlock, if they are able to purchase a wife. But many are not very proae to take 
all the liberty in marrying indulged them by their Prophet; for albeit he permits them 
plurality of wives* yet there are feveral families that for many ages have confined them- 
ielves to one : and I have met with thofe who abhor that filthy pofition fathered upon 
Muhumed, that the more they are fpiritual, the more liberty and abilities they have 
to be carnal. 

Unto the perfons that are to be married there is no converfation permitted till the 
knot be tied, fo that both parties take one the other upon rruft, and the man perchance 
never fees the woman till they be brought to the bride-chamber; a cuftoin that would 
be very hardly digefted by the Utopians, who think it very unreafonable that a man 
ihould take a wife with lefs ferutiny than he doth his horfe, and that he fiiould bring 
one to be the perpetual partner of his life* with lefs information than be doth a horfe to 
his liable, which he may part with the next day, 

.But the contriver of the New Atlantis finds all thefe inconveniences avoidable by the 
cultom of Benfalem : where (faith he) near every town there is a couple of pools ywhich 
they call Adam and Eve’s pools); in thefe it is permitted to one of the friends of the 
man, another of the woman, to fee them feverally both naked. And the Moors have a 
cuftom not much differing from this of Benfalem, for upon the defign of marriage two 
of the man’s female friends, who have lived long enough in wedlock to under (land its 
perquifins, are appointed to view the intended bride, and to give the fuitor an account 
of her bodily accompiifliments and defedls, which is exactly entered in the comraft,. 
and if any infirmity be concealed for which the huiband afterward diflik.es her, he may 
put her away ; and this makes them very cautious to omit nothing in the fearch or 
report; but there is no fuch examination pafled upon the man, becaufe he is daily ex¬ 
po fed to a free cenfure. 

If this inquifition be pa fled with Jfjtisfaftion, then they proceed to frame the’ 
articles of marriage, which is always done by the neareft friends or relations of the 
parties to be contracted. And when they have fin tilled them, they are brought to the 
alcaddee to be confirmed under his hand and leal; for unlefs the bargain be thus rati¬ 
fied, the woman in cafe of her hulband’s death, or her own divorce, cannot recover 
the portion that was promifed her, or rather the price that was to be paid for her by 
the man ; for 1 fuppofe that few are ignorant of the Morefco cuftom of buying their 
wives. When the paper containing the bargain has palled the alcaddee, it is carried to 
the alfaqui, who having perufed and declared his approbation of its contents, he bids 
the man take home the woman when he pleafeth to be his wife; and this is all that is 
done by the pried in this, according to their eftimate. 

And after this ftiort difpatch of wooing, contract, and marriage, the bridegroomV 
next compilation is with his own convenience in order to fetch home his bride: in 
which the warm clime fuffers him nut to be tedious. But herein he is obliged to 
obferve the appointed times; for neither all weeks in the year, nor all days in the week, 
nor all hours in the day, are free for this folemnitv. For the taking home the bride is 
altogether prohibited during their Ramadan, or Lent: the like prohibition reacheth unto 
die 1 uefdays, Wednefdays, and Fridays of every week, and on the canonical or regular 
days the afternoon and evening are the accuftomary hours. At the time when 
marriage is celebrated, they ule all poffible figniftcations of joy and hofpitality ; and it 
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is tile cuftom for the friends of the married to contribute fomething to grace their 
nuptials. Therefore if the married pair live both in the fame town, then at their fet 
time the bridegroom goes attended with his neareft kindred, who coming to the 
lodgings of the bride afe not differed to go in, but wait at the door till the Negroes, 
which the hufband hath bought or borrowed for that day, bring the bride from 
her chamber under a canopy of alheicks, and place her in an almaria, or clofe chair 
(much refetnbling a tub), which they cover with fcarfs and ribbons. And in this 
manner fhe is borne through the ftreets by Chriftians that are captives, and for want 
of thefe by Negroes, or by a meaner fort of Whites. When they begin their march 
from the bride's houfe to the bridegroom's, the mufic, colours, and drums pals in the 
fir(l rank ; nest to them go fome ancient women, who have been a long fpace married, 
all clofely veiled; immediate next after the al maria, or bride-chair, march thofe who 
carry the clothes and prefents of the bride, which have been made her by her triends, 
who follow immediately after in a regular difpofition. When they are come to the 
bridegroom’s, the chair being lighted, the Negroes take out the bride, and under a 
canopy of alheicks conduit her to her apartment, where the is received by fome aged 
matrons, who inftrudt her in the important offices of a good wife, and the rules of that 
relation, but they are wary of betraying any difcouraging feverity, and therefore inter¬ 
mit their documents by tailing the good cheer provided for their entertainment. 
While the bride is thus careffing the matrons, and receiving their maternal counfels, 
the bridegroom entertains his comrades, feafting them with the bell cufcuffow, and 
brifk wines, if their over fcrupuloufnefs debar them not the cheerfulnefs of that beve¬ 
rage. But the bridegroom is not licenfed for that time to drink freely of any ftrong 
liquor, for reafons not worth the mentioning. 

In the interim of this entertainment, the bachelors make a kind of offering to their 
wedded companion ; in which they obferve this method : the bridegroom placeth him- 
felf upon a little low feat, behind him Hand two Negroes bending his head moderately 
back; then come the bachelors, who cover the bridegroom's forehead and brow with 
metacales (or fingle coins of gold) and blankeles, according to their affeftion and 
ability : and as they lay them on, the Negroes ftroke them off into a bafm fet for that 
pnrpofe in the bridegroom's lap, who all the while Ihuts his eyes. The Negroes like- 
wife call every one by name who offer, faying Fulano (or fuch an one) lays on fo much, 
God enlarge his life and riches. And this continues till all the bachelors have been, 
at the corban. About eight of the clock the company breaks up, with refolution to 
reaffemble the next morn; and when they are gone, the bridegroom viiirs the bride, 
whom he undreffes with his own hands, firll taking off her ornaments, then untieing 
her drawers, and in every point prepares her for his bed ; none being admitted to affift, 
or to be prefent at this office. And this they fay he doth, in fignification that flie is 
wholly and only at his difpofal. 

Some conocidos, or intimate affociates of the bridegroom, Hay behind the reft of the 
company to congratulate the firft pleafures of his marriage. For about midnight he 
leaves his bride to manifeft unto his felefl companions the evidences of her virginity, 
by traditional arguments authentic with the Moors. This good news they all celebrate 
with increafe of jollity; and now they venture to warm the bridegroom with his own 
fires, and endeavour to return him to his bride crowned with his own vine. But if fhe 
yield not thefe teftimonies of virginity, it is in his power to put her to death, or other- 
wife to difpofe of her as he pleafeth. For they efteem that the molt unpardonable fort 
of cozenage, which takes a man’s felf and his money for that which is impoffible to be 
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made good. And thofe women are accounted egregioufly impudent, who confcious of 
their own failures dare put themfelves upon this adventure. 

But if for this injury he returns her to her friends, (he meets with that rigour at their 
hands which fhe might eafier have undergone from her hufband; for all her coufins 
think themfelves difhonoured in the debauchery of their kinfwoman, which they im¬ 
agine cannot be expiated but either by death or feme more durable purgatory. And 
by reafon of this juft feverity, the Morefco damfels are veiy cautious of their behaviour, 
and fcarce in half an age hath any one been convict of this delinquency; however, the 
man is circumfpefl not to omit the ordeal. 

When the bridegroom and bride have refrefhed themfelves apart with their choice 
companions, all are difmified till the next day, when the feftival is re-afliimed, and lafts 
a confiderable time; the wedding feaft of the pooreft continuing a week; and for 
this time the new-married man has a privilege to be abfent from the mofque without fear 
of mulfl. Some grandees are not feen abroad, from the day of their wedding till 
they can fliew the pledge thereof in their arms : but thefe are bound to have a dif- 
penfation from the alfachi for their abfence from the mofque, and to obferve the times 
of prayer in their chambers. 

CHAP. xm. — Of the Morefco Polygamy, Concubinage , Divorce, for what Rcafons, 

in what Cafes it is allowed. 

THAT the Muley Mahumed might the better compleafe the loofe humours of his 
firft feftaries, he made his religion to contain many carnal indulgences, denying nothing 
to believers of his doftrine, that had any fenfible compliance with their brutal affe&ions. 
And of this we meet with an example in his conceffion of polygamy and concubinage j 
for firft he granted to every profeffor of his religion the liberty of marrying four wives ; 
he likewife taught that they might take as many concubines as they were able to main¬ 
tain, but in this alfo the niore illuminated Moors confine themfelves to one of their 
own perfuafion, efteeming concubinate with infidels (under which name all are com¬ 
prized that profefs not Matmmatifm) to be an unexorable undeannefs. As for poly¬ 
gamy it is looked upon as a divine inftitute, and when any object againft it, the Moors 
vindicate it by the frequent examples and univerfal cuftoms thereof, in the patriarchs 
and worthies of the Hebrew world. And I could meet with none who afferted plu¬ 
rality of wives upon politic confiderations, as that it was convenient for the propagation 
of the empire, increafe of people, and enlargement of their religion ; but that it pro¬ 
ceeded from God, was ufed by the holieft of his fervants, and the economy of the 
old law. 

When the inconvenience of thefe plurality is objected, and that their economics 
cannot but be much difordered, by reafon of the inquietudes and ftrifes that will 
inevitably arife among fo many female co-rivals for one man’s affection ; they tell you 
that this is a difeafe whole remedy is of a very eafy procurement, by reafon of that 
abfolute dominion which the hufband hath over his wives, whom, if they prove dis¬ 
agreeing, he confines to their feveral apartments, without allowing them any further 
converfation among themfelves than that their fociety at meals affords them. And if 
this will not cure the unpeaceable humour, then divorce proves an infallible receipt; 
of which give me leave to give this brief account. 

When the woman finds herfelf aggrieved by her hufband, or any of her fellow 
wives, her only reparation and fuccour is to feek a divorce. And in this cafe fhe has 
liberty to addrefs herfelf to the alcaddee, who has the foie power of difiolving,. as well 
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as of tying, the knot of matrimony. And when the woman has declared her con¬ 
dition/and fpread before the alcaddee the reafons upon which (he grounds her defire 
of divorce, the alcaddee prefently fends for the hufband, and examines him concerning 
the verity of the complaint brought againft him by his wife; if he deny it, then the 
matter is decided by the voice of the neighbours; bur if the hufband have a willing- 
nefs to be quit of his wife, then he need but confefs that whereof he is accufed, and 
the alcaddee tears in pieces the bill of their marriage which he had confirmed, declares 
the marriage void, and certifies the divorce under his feal; and from hence forward 
they are both at liberty for new nuptials ; from which the woman is bound to abflain 
till if be apparent that fhe is not impregnate by her laft huiband, who is ftill obliged to 
provide for the iffiie that Kite (hall bring into the world five months after the divorce ; 
but if (lie cannot tarry fo long, then the alcabla or midwife, has her in examination, 
who is bound ro return a juft and true report, upon pain of being ftoned to death. 
The Moors call the divorce and widows by the fame word, and enjoin them the fame 
laws of fecond marriage. • || 

The chief caufes of divorce on the woman’s part are either difquiet and froward 
carriage to the family, efpecially when fhe will not live in amicable fociety with the 
fharers of the fame bed ; or when fhe is uupleafing to her conjugal embraces, or when 
fhe will not endure his familiarity with his women flaves. But if fhe be found guilty 
of adultery, the injury is too great far divorce to repair, and in this cafe (he is folely 
left to the pleafure of her hufband, who has abfolute power both to be her judge 'and 
executioner; and albeit the Moors are not fparing in the revenge of their kindred’s 
death, yet they applaud the hufband who kills their kinfwomen, whom he has cer¬ 
tainly found treacherous to his bed. 

The occafions of divorce on the hufhand’s fide are his refufal of paying his wife 
marrital due, or fome other fort of unkind deportment. But after all the wife’s com¬ 
plaints, the hufband is at liberty to retain or put her away ; and he may at any time 
divorce his wife, in cafe he will make good the marriage contract. 

It is ufually faid, that the wives feck for divorce when their hufbands deal unnatu¬ 
rally with them; and albeit this is find to be done with a great deal of modefty, the 
crime being fignified by the turning up of a fhoe; yet in Barbary examples of this 
kind are very unufuaJ, for the Moors abhor the vill.my, believing that it is not in man’s 
nature to be fo prepofterous; and that it was at firft the malicious invention of fotne 
vile and impudent ft rum pet. 

The children which are begot before divorce follow not the woman, but are left to 
the hufband’s charge. And it is obfervable that the Morefco women feldotn prove 
unfruitful; for in a town of above twelve hundred married women, it was reckoned for 
a great rarity that there was one died barren. But the wife, different from the Jewifli 
cuftom, fuffers no difhonour for her fteriliry, and if the hufband takes a fecond wife 
who proves alfo childlefs, the hufband bears the imputation. Mahumed in the fourth 
chapter of his Alcoran, advifeth the liL.fbiind whole wife is barren to fwear by her belly, 
and aflerts it a means to make her conceive. A devotion which, as I have been told, 
ic ftill in ufe among the Alarbes, but quite worn out of fafhion with the other 
Moors. 

In the nurfing of children the mother abhors that unnatural pride of fuckling them 
with other breafts, while her own are fufficient for that affectionate fervice. And to 
fhew that there is fomething more than common kindnefs in this particular, the Em- 
prefs herfelf is obliged for the firft feven days to give her child fuck. 
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And now, before 1 difmifs this remark, I cannot but acquaint you with all the 
material ceremonies of the fecond, third, and fourth marriages. Every former wife 
upon the introduaion of another, lives feven days deprived of all manner of fociety 
with her hulband, who for that time devotes himfelf entirely to his.laft bride; whom 
on the feventh day after marriage he folemnly brings into the acquaintance and fellow- 
fhip of his other wives, whofe brows the laft married is bound to kifs, and tells them that 
they are not to be angry that their holy law hath entitled her to a fhai e in bis affeftion 
as large as any of theirs. The hulband likewife exhorts them all to reciprocal kind- 
neffes, alluring them that without fraud, or any partiality, he intends to divide hiinfelf 
among them. 

Now that which feems moft nearly to concern the wives, and proves the greatelt 
and moft incentive of their wrath is their hulband’s liberty of taking as many concu¬ 
bines as he lifts; which for the moft part are blacks, the Moors doting much on that 
Spanilh faying, la negra ticnc turmsntina cn ells* But thofe that keep concubine Haves, 
are not permitted to aflociate with them in the night, and if any of them bear their 
patrons children, Ihe thereupon receives her liberty, and the child is coheir with thofe 
begot in wedlock. 

CHAP. XIV. — Of the Morefco Admijjion of Renegados , Circumcifion, Impofttion of 

Names, Surnames. . 

EVERY religion has had (hill fome rites appropriated to the admiffion of fuch as 
undertook its profeffion, and by which they were characterized and diftinguilhed. 
Concerning this the author of Mahumatifm was much diftraCted, not knowing what 
inaugurating ceremony to ordain. His two afieffors, Sergius the monk, and Abdalla 
the Jew, divided him with their opinions, while each pleaded for the character of his 
forfaken faith. But the wary impoftor (labouring to keep up the credit of his pre- 
tenfions, in being lent to be the reconciler of the Jewiffi and Chriftian religion, and to 
compofe a law comprehending both) to comply with Sergius, who Hood ftiffly for 
baptifm; he ordained daily walhings to all thofe who became Mahumetans, and afcribed 
thereunto no lefs efficacy than the cleanfing of the foul. And that he might not dilguft 
Abdalla the Jew, he made circumcifion admiffive of profelytes into his law ; but did 
not inftitute it under any notion of abfolute neceffity, and indifpenfably required of all 
who undertook the profeffion of his religion, but made the want of it no impediment 
of future happinefs. And therefore in the admittance of a renegado, or the denyer of 
his firll religion, circumcifion is not exaCted of the Moors, for fear that the under¬ 
going of fuch a painful facrament ffiould deter the profelyte. But when any defires 
to be of their perfuafion, they carry the new Mufiulman on horfeback, in a kind of 
triumph through the ftreets, and proclaim that fuch an one being turned Moor, de¬ 
fires the affiftance of their prayers that he may not apoftatife. 

But their male children are initiated by circumcifion, and becaufe the child may die 
before it can be circumcifed, therefore the lack of this rite in fuch a cafe is concluded 
to be no hindrance of its enjoyment of Paradife. When the child is feven days old, 
the Moors give it a name, and the father of it makes a feaft. But the impofition of 
the name is done in the public affeinbly; for the father at the evening-fallah carries to 
the church feveral diffies of cufcuflow, of which he fets one apart for the prieft, and 
the reft to be eaten up by the people. And when the prayers are ended, the congrega¬ 
tion demand of the father what he will call his child, and if the name he gives it be not 
fatisfaftory to the people, they decide it by lots what he lhall be called, for every man 
von. xv. 3 k here 
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here has a vote in the naming of his neighbour’s child. And when they have agreed 
the point, all pray that the child may live, prove rich and valiant, and underftandthe 
Alcoran ; then they eat up the cufcuffow and depart. It is obfervable that the prieft, 
neither at the naming nor circumcifion of the child, has any appropriate office, of which 
1 could find no other reafon, unlefs the Moors eftimateof thefe ceremonies, which they 
never reckon among the eflentials of religion. 

There are fome who have afferted, that there is an inevitable time of circumcifion 
among all the Mahometans ; but if they had lived in Barbary, they might have leffened 
the propofition, for the Moors circumcife their children when they pLeafe, being by 
law not bound up to any particular day or hour. But it is generally grown into 
fafhion, to circumcife at the animadverfary feafl called Mulud, kept in December in 
memory of Muley Mahumed. And few or none defer the circumcifion of their males 
at the firft Mulud after their nativity. Now there is no perlbn fet apart for this office, 
but the child is circumcifed by any that has a gentle and nimble hand, to whom the 
parent gives a bountiful reward. 

When the fons arrive to a due maturity, they are difpofed of to vocations, among 
which the fword is reckoned the mofl honourable, as a privilege of primogeniture 
belongs to the firft born. The reft betake themfelves to fuch callings as beft agree with 
their inclinations and fathers fortunes. Many of the wealthier fort put their fans to be 
talbyes, that in cafe they be reduced to want they be in capacity to be received into the 
prielthood and be maintained by the church. 

The Moors have no furnames, which want they fupply by adding to the child’s 
name either the name of fome remarkable time when it chanced to be born, as the 
Ramadan, Mulud, Afhora, and the like; or the name of the father by prefixing 
Ben, as Hader Ben Abdalla: being the fame with Thomas Fitz Williams, &c. and 
the higher they derive the pedigree by reckoning up their anceftors, it is accounted 
the nioft honourable. And in this they follow the ancient cuftom, for to add to a 
man’s proper name the proper name of his father by putting pbnj before it, was of 
old inftead of that which we now call furnames: and in fome parts this is not yet 
worn quite out of ufe. Whether the names now given by the Moors, are fignificative 
of any virtues defired or foretold by thofe that impofe them, to be in the children, hath 
not yet fallen under my compreheniion. 

Curiofity tempting me in purfnance of this note, to enquire into their child-births ; 
1 found that therein they obferved a decency conformable to the beft civilized people. 
For the pregnant wife perceiving the approach of her pangs, calls for the aicabla, or 
mother, the fame with our midwife, to affift her travails, who never leaves her till 
the feventh day after her delivery, for fa long Ihe keeps her bed, and tarries forty days 
before Ihe aflociates with her hufband. Who if he be fcrupulous will not embrace 
his wife from the time file appears impregnate, till the laft minute of the forty days 
after her delivery be accomplifhed. 

CHAP. XV. — Of the More/co Funeral Rites, Teftaments , Mounting for the Dead, 
Efteem of Interment , Sepulchres , Places of Burial, &c. 

THE Moors are very careful that nothing be wanting or diforderly in the rites of 
burial, wherein the furviving relations fignify great fentiments of humanity and 
affection toward the deceafed : whom when they under Hand that they are fick, they 
delay not to vifit, on purpofe to admonilh them of their faults, and to exhort them 
to look forward to the great pleafures of Paradife. The prieft never omits this good 
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office of affifiring the fick; and I have been told, that there are certain azaoras or 
parcels of the Alcoran, appointed to be read on this occafion to the infirm, who it he 
die not while thofe azaoras are thrice read over, it is an oaten of his recovery; but if 
the agony be obferved to increafe in the time of reading, they conclude that the patient 
will not efcape; which when the fick man obferves, and fees that in alt probability his 
difiremper will terminate in death, he begins an exact difpofal of his eftate, whereof in 
the firft place feme part is bequeathed to the parochial church where he lives, and 
fome fmall legacies to the alfachi and almuden, and the reft he leaves to be divided by 
the alcaddee among his wives and,children : in which diftribution, a fon hath twice as 
much as a daughter, and the wives can claim no more than is fet down in their contrail; 
of marriage. 

In fignifieation of their love to the dead, the near kindred of both fexes ufe tokens 
very expreffive of forrow: the men teftify their griefs by putting on their courier 
alheicks, and not wearing any thing that is very white about them, which at other 
times is a chief part of their bravery : for they account white to be no lei's a token of 
cheerfulnefs than innocence, and therefore account the wearing thereof very improper 
for fuch forrowful occafions. The men hkewife (that are of near alliance to the dead) 
cut not their beards, but declare their penfivenefs; they fuffer a great neglect in all 
thofe accoutrements, in which at other times they are very curious; and by a peculiar 
fancy they have fome hairs hanging over their eyes in token of a carelefs forrow. But 
this is done chiefly for fuch as come to untimely ends. 

The women are very loud and dolorous in their lamentations of the departed, and 
they intermit not to howl over the corpfe while it is in the houfe, which is not long, for 
as foon as the breath is expired, the dead body is waftied with foap and warm water, by 
thofe of the fame fex with the departed. Then the body is wrapt in white linen and 
laid in a coffin (though a coffin is but the lot of a few) on the right fide, with the face 
toward Media, in which pofture it is alfo buried. When the corpfe is carried out to 
burial, the prieft goes next unto it, who coining to the grave or fepulchre, prays that 
the fins of the defunct may be remitted, and that he may have a portion in the promifed 
delights. Returning home from the burial, they have a feaft to comfort thofe of the 
family who are not permitted to drefs any thing while the corpfe is in the houfe j and 
this confolatory feaft is great or fmall, according to the condition of the dead. 

They account it a great unhapuinels for one of their faith to want a decent inter¬ 
ment; and therefore if any die without an eftate fufficient to difcharge his funeral 
expellees, they fupply it by a neighbourly contribution. Thofe that are more wealthy 
and honourable have fepulchres, which vary both in materials and fafliion: for fome 
are built of rough ftone, others of coarfe marble, but the moft of brick : fome in form 
of a half moon, others open upon pillars; arid fome round and clofe, and to be 
entered by a door. But the vulgar lie in common graves, covered with green turf 
and boughs. At the feet and head of thofe that are thus buried, they fix large Hones, 
in which are written the name of the interred, with the year of his age and hegira. As 
for epitaphs, they are quite worn out of requeft, yet they were in great eftimation of 
old, as may be gathered from that collection which John Leo made thereof, and 
prefented it to a brother of a King of Fez. 

Upon every Friday the women repair to the graves of their deceafed friends, whofe 
deaths they bewail with a very loud and bitter lamentation, recounting the great latis- 
faftion and pleafure which they once enjoyed in their fociety. And becaufe they 
believe that on every Friday the foul returns to the body, they fpread the graves with 
Iweet flowers and green boughs on purpofe to refrefli it, and to adorn the grave. But 
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there are fotrie Moors which hold this rite for a myftery in their religion, and there¬ 
fore pretend not to give any account of its ufage. They have one thing in burial, 
obferved no where elfe, which is not to bury another in the fame grave where one 
has been interred before, and therefore they ufe certain marks to fecure them from 
miftakes. 

It has been often told me, that the Morefco women in their weekly lamentations 
of the dead, ufed to alk them what reafon they had to die, feeing that they enjoyed 
loving friends, wanting none of the comforts of this life, &c. But I found this was 
an idle ftory, and a Moor affured me that they had no fuch cuftom, and that it could 
be the calumny of none but a deceitful Jew. 

Neither is that other ftory of more credit, which makes the Moors referve a vacant 
place in the grave, to give the dead carcafe room to rife up and kneel before two 
pretty angels, who come to confefs the departed concerning the great points of the 
law j namely, paying of tithes, giving of alms, and obferving of ramadon; for upon 
mature enquiry, I was affured that the Moors had no fuch article in their creed. 

The places of burial that belong to great towns, are in the fields: but in the country 
they are generally by the high-ways, which may be to put paffengers in mind of their 
mortality. The ground which is fet apart for this employment, is ufually the donative 
of fome devout perfon, or purchafed with legacies bequeathed for that purpofe. And 
that there might be no fraud practifed in this particular, both alfachi and alcaddee 
keep regifters of all fuch donations, which are tranfmitted to pofterity. When the 
ground is once devoted to this fervice, the Moors call it bleffed and holy, and ac¬ 
count its alienation an unpardonable wickednefs. Neither the Chriftians, nor any 
of another religion, are permitted to tread within thefe burial places, unlefs they be 
their Haves, whom they admit to any thing capable of fervice, and ufe as forely as 
their dogs. Thefe flaves always wait upon the women to the fepulchres, but for no 
other intent than to carry their flowers and boughs, and to affilt them therewith to 
drefs the graves. 

There is no aldea or village that has a church, but it hath alfo a peculiar burying 
place, given or bought as hath been already mentioned. 

CHAP. XVI .—Of the Morefco Ramadan, its JnjUtution , Moveablenefs , Manner of 

Celebration. 

SOME have imagined that for twelve years after the promulgation of the Mahu- 
metan law, the feftaries thereof kept the fame falls with the Jews: but Mahutned 
being difpleafed .with that refractory people, and fcorning to borrow any of their 
inftitutions, commanded his profelytes to abandon their faffs, and appointed in their 
room the moon ramadan, to be kept in an anniverfary abftinence. But others date 
this Lent from the fecond year of Mahumed’s prophefy, and that it fell out in the 
month September, at which time the Alcoran is Paid to have been fent from Heaven. 
But it is not likely that the faff was in memory thereof, becaufe fo great a blefling 
(in the Mahumedan’s eftimaiion) deferved to be kept in mind by a far different me¬ 
morial, great mercies having never been celebrated with penances and corporeal 
humiliations, but rather with feftival expreffions of joy, and actions fignificative of 
exaltation. 

The ramadan is moveable, and depends on the appearance of the new moon, which, 
if through the cloudinefs of the weather they cannot difcern, they tarry till it may be 
prefumed by the courfe of nature that it is changed. And thofe who are lefs learned 
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in the lunar mutations, continue the faft for thirty days, being affured that in that 
period the moon mutt fulfil her courfe. 

A winter rainadan is very welcome to the Moors, becanfe their labours are not 
then fo preflive, and better then to be endured, by reafon of the coldnefs of the feafon: 
and the fall is not fo afflictive, becanfe the days are Ihort, and the nights long to 
revel in. 

Though this be the fevereft precept in the Mahumedan law, yet it is not without all 
capacities of indulgence, for therein is had fpecial regard to the wayfaring and infirm, 
who have licence to eat in the day time, with this caution, that at the end of their 
journey, and upon their recovery from ficknefs, they perform the full account of their 
Lent. As for the reft, they are enjoined no more than a diurnal abftinence, having 
the night at liberty for aft fruitions they can procure, wine only excepted, which by 
thofe who at other times liberally drink it, is for this moon totally renounced. The 
breach of this faft they punifli with ftoning to death, and there is no neceffity can 
privilege any (except travellers and infirm perfons) to eat or drink till the evening 
ftar witneffeth that the day is Ihut in. 

They make great provifion for this rainadan, wherewith they furniffl out their 
no&urnal feftivals j and for this end, ufe a great frugality before for fome days. 

They place, a great fanctity in this faft, which yet to a fcrupulift fcarce would feein 
to deferve that name, for the day is u [’ually paft away in a loitering fleepinefs, and the 
night in junketing: the one is at beft but a drowfy Lent, and the other a luxurious 
carnival. Yet there is a devouter fort of bigots, who fpend the day in the church 
and devotion, and are very referved in their nightly carrefies, living for the whole 
inoon feparate from women, where they fupererogate, their law no where exacting 
this feverity: for fuch was the carnal temper of their prophet, that he thought it an 
impoflibility to live a whole day continent. Both fexes are bound to begin this fall 
at the twelfth year of their age, and it is placed among the articles neceffarily requifite 
to the conftitution of a perfect Mahuinetan. 

The laft day of the moon, the Moors fpend in doleful lamentations of their deceafed 
relations, and with their yearly continentoratives end the faft. 

V 

CHAP. XVII.— The More/co Feafts . 

AT the end of their Lent, Mahumed inftituted a feftival folemnity, as hath been 
imagined in imitation of the Chriftians’ Eafter. The Turks call it Bairant; the Moors, 
El Ed Geer, or the little feaft: little, not in refpefl: of its duration, but expence; for 
it lafts three days, which equals it in length with any of the reft. 

On the firft day thereof they fpread the floor of their giammas with coloured 
leather, and then entertain each other with honey, fweet butter, and wafers. And 
according to the performance of this feftival, they divine, as the Egyptians by their 
Nilefcope, the blelfings and plenty of the defcending year. 

About two months after, the Moors have another feftival, by them called, El Ed 
Gueber, or the great feaft, in refpeft of the expences and charges thereof. This 
feftival ftill comnienceth with a fermon, which the alcalib or chief prieft makes concern¬ 
ing its inilitution, with amplification of its praifes. Returning home from the fermon, 
the Moors fall to killing fuch Iheep as they have made choice of for their entertainment 
at this folemnity, and there is not the meaneft fortune but now has his Iheep, which 
is killed by cutting the throat thereof, with their faces towards Mecha, and fwearing 
by Alquibla. This done, every family takes the heart and appurtenances, and im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately drefs it with faffron, red and black pepper ; then, with ftore of bread, they 
bring it to their parifh church (where every quality knows his Ration), and eat it in 
communion. Returning from this ecclefiaftic ordinary, they pafs the fecond and 
third day in eating and drinking. This is alfo called the mutton feaft. 

The next to this is their Afhorab, which lafts but one day, and called a feaft of 
fruits, nothing being then eaten but dates, figs, parched corn, and all Inch natural 
cates as their fubftances can procure. This feftival is not held in giammas, but every 
father of a family treats his houfhold under his own roof. And the rich on this day 
give a portion of their eftates to the poor, who on the morning of the feflival go from 
one giamma to another, and receive the yearly alms, which are proportionably divided 
atnongft them. None call into this treafury who have not a certain fum of money 
in poffeffion, and he that has lefs than ten metacales (which fomething exceeds our 
five Hulling pieces) is exempt from this corbam 

At the receipt of thefe alms, the poox* pray that God would increafe the givers’ /tore, 
and enable them to bellow more the next Afhorah, telling them, that this fulfilling 
of the law, is the bell affurance of rendering their petitions fuccefsf ul. 

Anferah is another Morefco feftival, which lafts but a day ; and with the Andaluzian 
Moors bears the name of Saint John Baptift’s, or the feaft of the Ghriftians. On this 
feftival, thofe who live within ten leagues of the fea come thither to walk themfelves ; 
and thofe who cannot, by reafon of distance, repair to that great monopoly of waters, 
take fait and throw it into the fountains at home, and bathe themfelves in that counter¬ 
feit ocean. This is exactly at mid-fiimmer, and held in commemoration of that great 
bleflmg of water. The viands of this feaft exceed not their ordinary provilions, only 
they eat them with greater alacrity. 

Mulud is the yearly feaft for circutficifion, and contiriheth three days ; on thefir/l 
whereof, they make a gatcha, or hodge-podge of flour, water, butter, and honey, and 
carry great quantities thereof to the church, whither they invite one another, faying, 
come,let us go to the AUamdillah, or to the feaft that is made to Mahumed for God’s fake: 
and when they have eaten of this homely difh in die church, they leave (lore thereof to 
be devoured by the poor, and fpend the two following days in good neighbourhood and 
plentiful collations. This is their chief feaft, becaufe at it their males are circumcifed, 
and may feem to have a reference to the old Whitfuntide among the Chriflians. But I 
forbear to fwell thefe remarks with fuch conjectural references, which if I Ihould enter- 
prife,I might make all Mahomed’s inftitutions yield fome probable refemblances of thole 
ancient cuftoms and ordinances in ufage among Jews and Chriftians ; and flbew, that 
this great deceiver has confufed both the Teftaments into his Alcoran, labouring 
thereby to have hisfirft pretenfions made creditable, that he came to reconcile Jew and 
Chriftian unto the obedience of one and the fame law. 

Ihefe Morefco feftivals feem not fo much commemorative of received mercies, as re¬ 
laxatives of corporeal labours, from which they are obferved to have no other divertife- 
ments. For cards and dice are utterly abhorred by the better families, not only as for¬ 
bidden by the law, under the infamous terms of diabolical inventions, but as obferved to 
be occafions of many nocive paffions, engendering debates, and incentives to avarice : 
befides, they are looked upon as effeminate and trivial entertainments, fit only for Tea¬ 
men, and women 5 the former being much verfed in this idlenefs, though no fuch af- 
perfion can be raft on the latter. 
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CHAP. XVIII,— Of the Morefco PafUmes , Mufic, Dancing, &c. 

WHEN the Morefco gentry are difpofed to fports, the wild boar fits them with a 
manly exercife, and affords them both paftime and improvement; and when in the 
failure of fome circumftance they are debarred this kind of recreation, they fupply it 
with their lances in lufory fkirtnilhes on horfeback, wherein their dexterity cannot be 
too much admired. 

But they are naturally uninclmed to fports, being very faturnine, and loving the ex¬ 
tremes, either to fit ft ill, or to be in rcbuftious motions. They fpend much of their 
time in a fort of drowfy conference, but the film of their domeftic entertainments is 
their women and their chefs-boards : all communicating in the former, but the latter is 
only the ferious paftime of the virtuofos. 

They ufe vocal and inftrumental mufic, but in both are very ferious and plain, de¬ 
void of levity or flourifh. Their ufual inftruments are the rabeb and ahlud; the 
former refembles our violin, but ftrung only with one great cord of hair; the other a 
guitar. In Fez they have lutes, and thofe who will teach them well. The Alarbs have 
an inftrument called zauphen, like the bottom of a’ kettle, on which they tinkle with a 
Hick. The Tituanezes have a lefs organ, and alfo ufe a fort of tabor and pipe when 
they march in the field. So molt towns have their peculiar forts of mufic. The 
fmging part is performed by negras, not for any peculiar excellency they are happy in, 
but becaufe finging at public dances is looked upon as flavifh. 

In then* dances they permit no mixture of men with the married women, which is 
granted to the virgins, who upon fome folemnities dance with the bachelors % but fo 
clofely veiled, that not any rart about them is feen naked. They aft the tune with 
their hands and head, and abhor, as loofe and lafcivious, jigs, or high dancing. Every 
town and cavila have their own dances, which are known by feveral names. TheFeffians 
have a dance called eftitati, which is ufed in Sally, Mekenez, Alcazar, &c. Thofe of 
the city of Morocco have one named Sbolakeber j and in the cavilas of Minchel, 
Bemi-Wadres, &c., there is a dance ftyled Ifmmabah. It feldom happens that thofe of 
one town know the dances of another, therefore thofe who ufe this divertifement only 
know the name and mode of the dance where they live. 

Their fet times are their weddings and yearly feftivals, the married dancing on the 
day, the fingle in the night. 

CHAP. XIX.— A mifcellaneous Chapter of the Temper of the Air , Difcafes. Medicine , 
Poifons, Education of Children, Apparel , &c. 

BEFORE I (hut up thefe tumultuary remarks, I cannot but add fome mifcellaneous. 
notes, occafionally collected from difcourfe and obfervation, of whofe credit I have not 
many arguments to render me dubious. The firft notice concerns the temperature of 
the air in this part of Barbary, wherein there is forae variation according to the feite of 
the places. At Fez, the air in fummer is mofe temperate then at Morocco. The in¬ 
habitants of the latter for feveral hours cannot endure the heat abroad, and therefore 
for that time keep clofe within : but the people of the former are by no fuch excefs 
conftrained to intermit their labours. Albeit, as I have obferved in other countries, 
much herein is to be imputed to humour and cuftorn. 

The inland country is hotter in fummer and colder in winter then the maritine, 
which may eafily be conceived, by confidering what neighbourhood the one hath with 
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the Tea, the other with the mountains, which from December to the latter end of February 
are covered with fnow ; at the refolution of which, fuch rivers are caufed, that in fome 
places the channels will yield water the whole fummer enfuing. 

The inhabitants live long, and are generally healthy; the difeafes, when they happen, 
are fluxes, after the feafon of fruits; and calentures, when they immoderately travel in 
the fun. And what feems herein remarkable, the winter (which feafon confifts of great 
rains) is moll mortal amongft them. 

The lues venerea, or foul difeafe (which the Moors call bubes) is incident to thole 
who accompany with variety of women : and though this may feem to confine that dif- 
temper to thofe Moors who live after a more rude and roving manner, yet it is no 
ftranger to thofe of a more refined and fettled life, the grandees of late having herein 
exceeded the peafants. 

As to the plague, they obferve no fet time of its return, the tenth and fifteenth 
year of its coming being worn out of remarks; and in this lalt century it has happened 
very feldom, but in no parts it doth rage more furioufly than in Barbary : and when 
they are vilited, the inhabitants take little or no care to avoid it, holding it to be in¬ 
evitable. 

In cure of licknefles, they ufe very plain medicines, and whatever be the difeafe, 
cauterizing is firft pra&ifed, which they do with more art or curiofity than with a knife 
red hot to gafh and cut the place where the pain lies. To cure the head-ach, they take 
the root tauz argent and rofemary, burning them in an earthen pot, over which the 
difeafed holds his head for the fume; then binding the fame in a cloth about the head, 
prefenteafe is given. This tauz argent is a root much celebrated for an excellent and 
lafting perfume; there is great llore thereof about Sally, which is white within,, without 
dulkifh and ftreaked. The Moors ufe it in airing and perfuming their rooms, but the 
fcent is much lefs durable than has been reported. 

The people when fick cure themfelves with herbs, in whofe virtues the common 
people have a traditional knowledge. By this they fupply the want of apothecaries and 
phyficians, of which profeffion none are found, except a few mountebank ignorant 
Jews. 

The Moors have an herb called la halis, which, mingled with honey, they make 
up into balls as big as piftol bullets, and of thefe they fwallow five or fix at a time 
which they find to procure appetite, further digeftion, and to make frolick, amorous, and 
witty. Opium is 'much ufed by all forts, rather for diet then phyfic ; and a Moor will 
fooner buy a pill of opium than a cake of bread, if his ftock be too little to buy both. 
And in many places they are fo accuftomed to this ftupefafUve, that the want thereof 
proves fatal. 

In former times the people were fo exquifite in mingling poifons, that they had fome 
would kill by fmell: of late they are acquainted only with two kinds which they call 
rahalh and zehim. The former is either white or pale, and more quick in difpatchmg 
the perfon who takes it. But zehim (fignifiying any thing that is contrary to the palate 
or liking) is cured with inceffant fpitting. As for that poifon which once they had the 
art to communicate in letters, to kill thofe who read them, they are thereof at prefent 
totally ignorant. 

Muley Mahumed having out of politic ends prohibited printing*, made thereby 
writing of a more Angular ufe and efteem; and the Moors of old were noted to be very 
excellent at the pen, but now in this, as in all other learning, they are much deficient 

* Invented 800 years after his time 1 Edit, 
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of what they were formerly, for there are not many that arrive to a higher proficiency 
in letters than barely to write and read : to which end they have little fchools, where 
the children are taught after this manner. The Moors having (as I faid) no printed 
books, when their children are fent to fchool, they take with them pieces of boards or 
Hates, on which the fchoolmafter writes fo many letters of the alphabet; and when the 
child has learned their names and figures, the mailer writes them a certain number 
more, and fo proceeds till the alphabet be ended: and then goes on to write fome periods 
of the Alcoran (for they teach no other book), and continue this method till the whole 
Alcoran be wrote over, which ufually lafts four years. When the child has thus fpelt it 
over, he begins to get it by heart, which colts eight years at the lead ; then the child, if 
his father be able, is taught a little orthography. When the child is come to certain 
periods of the Alcoran, the father is obliged to make him a congratulatory prefent: and 
when he has learned the whole Alcoran, he is brought heme to his father’s houfe in pro- 
ceffion on horfe-back. As he rides along, he holds a table written with Mahomed's law, 
whereon he continually fixeth his eye, thereby fignifying that the honour confered upon, 
him was for the careful reading of the Alcoran; and when the youth accompanied 
with the alfaqui, fchooknafter, and fchoolfellows, hath vifited all the churches, they 
come to his father's houfe, where they are entertained, and the mailer rewarded for the 
care Ihewn in the proficiency of his fcholar. 
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A 

JOURNEY TO ME QU INEZ, 

THE RESIDENCE OF THE PRESENT 

EMPEKOR OF FEZ AND MOROCCO; 

On the Occafion of Commodore Stewart's EmbafFy thither for the Redemption of the Eritifh Captive* 

in the Year 1721, 

By jaHN WINDHUS. * 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES EARL OF BERKLEY, VICE-ADMIRAL OF 
ENGLAND, FIRST LORD COMMISSIONER OF THE ADMIRALTY, &C. 

My Lord, 

rpH£ inviolable love which Your Lordlhip has always borne to liberty, and the part 
A you had in forwarding the redemption of fo many poor Teamen out of captivity, 
are fufficient reafons for honouring this book with your name ; and though I am fo 
unhappy as to be an entire ftranger to Your Lordlhip, yet this account, or rather journal 
of Mr. Stewart’s expedition to Mequinez, may claim your patronage, fmce I have 
reafon to apprehend it was by Your Lordlhip's influence that gentleman was fent on 
that fervice. 

The happinefs enjoyed by the people of England is, the prefervation of thofe laws 
which give them liberty, and make the face of nature fmile amongfl. us; while other 
nations, efpecially that which is the fubjeQ: of this book, labour under oppreffion and 
the arbitrary will of a fingle perfon. Next to this happinefs which our laws afford us, 
is the means we are poffefied of to continue it. Well may we therefore rejoice in the 
niofi: valuable bleliing of the eftablifhment of His facred Majefty and his royal line: and 
dn that ftrength over which Your Lordlhip prefides; it is our naval force that fo often 
hath preferved us, and baffled the invaders of our ifland, a force which knows no 
equal, and carries its terror throughout the world. To that we owe the eftablifitment 
and continual prefervation of our trade, our affluence and plenty, refpeft from the 
reft of the world, and the credit as well as means of treating in the moll barbarous 
countries with fuccefs. To be placed at the head of Inch a power are better proofs of 
Your Lordlhip’s great merit, than any form of words or panegyric on particular 
qualifications. That therefore Your Lordlhip may enjoy perfefi and lafting health, and 
fo continue long in the power of doing good, is the fincere wilh of, 

• My Lord, 

Your Lordlhip’s moll humble and 

Moll obedient fervant, 

John Windhus. 


* London, 1725, 8vo. 
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THE PREFACE. 

A S I had the honour to attend Mr. Stewart into the Emperor of Morocco’s domi¬ 
nions, I continued in thole parts between three and four months, which time I 
employed in gathering fuch materials as encouraged me to proceed in the following 
work : and in this I have been particularly careful not to deliver any thing, but what 
either came under my own obfervation, or was fupported by authorities not to be 
doubted of. Mr. Stewart was no lefs exact in niaking^iis remarks, than generous in 
bellowing them upon me; and I am confident, that gentleman’s character of ability 
and honour, confidered with the public one he bore, which afforded opportunities of 
feeing things not eafily met with by people of an ordinary rank, will give this account 
a value which I could never otherwife have hoped for. And what renders it ftill more 
complete is, that lince my return into England, I have had the good fortune to be 
introduced to Mr. Corbiere, who formerly was at that court, and has been pleafed to 
fupply me with his memoirs, which no perfon to whom his name is known, will doubt 
to be lefs authentic than curious. Out of thefe I have made large additions to my own 
collection, and think myfelf the more obliged to him, becaufe he never could be per- 
fuaded to puhlilh them hhnlelf, though often importuned to do it. 

The country I write of is very little known to us, whatever intercourfe we feem to 
have had with it; and though we have been pretty well accuftomed to fee its natives in 
our ftreets : yet the only confederation of trade, of which fome notice is taken in this 
book, will convince the reader how much it is our inter eft to be better acquainted with 
it. No one indeed will expeft, that having made fo Ihort a ftay there, I mould offer a 
regular hi (lory ; neither do I attempt it: I am neverthelefs in hopes, that my honeft 
endeavours, during that little time, the valuable afliftance I have been favoured with, 
and the matters of fa£t which I report with truth, will both be of fervice and agreeable 
to my country. 

1 have faid, that this part of Barbary is little known to us, becaufe there has fcarce 
been a tolerable account of it fince Leo Africanus, who indeed wrote an excellent one 
about two hundred years ago; and after him, another was publifhed by Marino], which 
for the moft part was taken out of the former. And yet it is fome fatisfaflion to find 
a great conformity between the prefent race of Moors, and thofe of Leo’s time; the 
reafon of which 1 take to be this. 

The people of the country are of two forts; one confifts of Berebbers, (as they call 
themfelves) or Barbarians properly fo named, who chiefly dwell in huts upon Atlas, 
and other mountains, are the old natives; and by not being entirely fubdued to this 
day, have kept their own cuftoms both civil and domeftic ; and their language called 
Sfailha, fuppofed to be the ancient Punic or Carthaginian, which, I think, would greatly 
deferve being particularly enquired into : and Mr. Jezreel Jones will be pleafed to for¬ 
give me, (as I am informed that he is of the fame opinion about that language, and a 
mailer of it,) if I wifli he would acquaint the world with fome account about it. 

The other fort of inhabitants are the Arabians, who cultivate the plains, remove (as 
they ever did) from place to place dwell in tents, and make what was formerly called 
pecunia (or cattle), and com their principal wealth. Thefe alfo are particularly tena¬ 
cious of their ancient ways, and of their language, both which, as far as we can learn 
from hiftory, they have preferved with very little alteration near two thoufand years. 

3 l 2 They 
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They are the race of men who after having over-run a large traX of Afia, and all the 
northern parts of Africa from eaft to weft, did, in the fpace of three years, fubdue the 
whole kingdom of Spain, which they were forced to quit after a poffeffion of feven 
hundred years, and retire into thofe parts that are now under the Emperor of Morocco’s 
l'ubjeXion, and then belonged to men of their own race and religion. They are the 
people who flood the fairefl of any fince the Romans for univerfal monarchy, who 
puttied their conquefts with incredible rapidity, during thofe ages when Chriftendoni 
was involved in difi’entions, bigotry, and ignorance; and then it was they taught the 
world all arts and fciences, by reviving the mathematics, and tranflating into their own 
language the beft Greek and Roman books. Rut now they are the very people whom, 
fince their expulfion out of Spain, we have juftly called barbarous, from their cruelty, 
pride, and inveteracy againft the Chriftianname, and are as famous for their craft and 
infincerity, as the old Africans were reckoned by the Romans; and being no lefs idle 
than ignorant, they have little troubled themfelves for many years patt, but to exert 
their hatred to the Chriftians, and to enrich themfelves by the number of Haves they 
made amongft them j till the Emperor, within thefe thirty years, affumed to himfelf 
the property in all Haves whatever, and even attempted to make every one of his fub¬ 
jeXs fuch in name, which they are in reality. 

I cannot avoid obferving on this occafion, that a man feldom makes fo true an efti- 
mate of his own country, as when he views it by comparifon with others. Thus it 
happened to me during my flay in Barbary, where it was natural for me to make fuch re¬ 
flexions, as muft of courfe arife to an Englifh fubjeX, who having lived under the jufteft, 
mildeft, and beft tempered government in the world, is tranfported to one in every 
refpeX the reverfe ; where a fierce and unbounded tyranny and oppreffion have de- 
ftroyed the very diftinXions of right and wrong, and perverted all the ends of fociety. 
When I faw fo many thoufands of my fellow-creatures, who knew no law but the 
arbitrary and capricious will of their prince, and were reduced to fuch a degree of 
flavery, as funk them below the dignity of human nature, I turned my thoughts back 
with a fecret pleafure upon Great Britain, and confidered with more attention than. 1 
had done before the invaluable bleilings of our conftitution. I then began to form the 
trileft judgment of our laws, which had put every thing upon fo equal a footing, and 
had fixed the boundaries between the power of the prince and the liberty of the fubjeX; 
and which, in lliort, had fecured to us our lives and all that is dear, by the ftrongeft ties 
that natural juftice and human wifdom can invent. May all men that are bleffed with 
fuch a native happinefs know the true value of it, without the experiment of any coni- 
parifon with the contrary, 

Amidft my refleXions of this kind, I confidered that it might be fome alleviation to 
the miferies of thofe Africans, that they were bom and bred in that condition of life, and 
had never known to any other: but the cafe was far different with regard to thofe who 
had tailed the fweets of liberty, and enjoyed it as their birth-right; and therefore I 
was much more fenfibly affeXed with the fufferings of fo many of my fellow fubjeXs 
there who had groaned under a long captivity, and had nothing to fupport them under 
their exceffive torments but the hopes of being one day relieved by the gracious and 
powerful interpoiition of our glorious Sovereign. Their deliverance, which was foon 
after happily etfeXed, is one of thofe many inftances of His Majefty’s goodnefs, who has, 
through the whole courfe of his reign, made no other ufe of his power, than to employ 
it for the cafe and benefit of his people. The refcuing feveral hundreds of his trading 
fubjeXs from the fevereft bondage, and reftoring them to their country, friends, and 
relations, was well worthy the care of fo great a prince $ and when they went in pro- 
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ceffion to St. Paul's to return thanks to Almighty God for their happy deliverance, it 
was a fpe&acle of lefs pomp indeed, but of more folid and lading glory than a Roman* 
triumph. 


A JOURNEY TO MEQUINEZ. 

H IS MAJESTY having been pleafed to appoint the Honourable Charles Stewart, Efq, 
commander in chief of a fquadron of Ihips, to cruize again ft the Sally rovers, and 
and alio plenipotentiary to treat of peace with the Emperor of Morocco; lie failed 
from England the 24th of September 1720, and arrived at Gibraltar the 20th of 
October following; at which time the Spaniards having formed an expedition againft 
the Moors, had already made confiderable embarkations to Ceuta, from their camp 
near the Bay of Gibraltar. The ambaflador thinking this a proper juncture to begin 
his negociation, on the 28th of October wrote the following letter to the Balha of 
Tetuan. 

To His Excellency Balha Hamet Ben Ally Ben Abdallah, See. 

THE King of Great Britain my mailer, having thought fit to recal Mr. Cavendifli 
from being ambaflador to the moll noble prince the Emperor of Morocco, and having 
done me the honour to fend me abroad to fucceed him, I take the liberty to acquaint 
Your Excellency of my arrival in thefe parts, with full powers to treat of a peace with 
Your Excellency, or any perfon or perfons His Imperial Majefty lhall appoint. And 
as the Britilh nation is fenfible of your great efteem for them, and the readinefs which 
you have always Ihewn towards a friend/hip, and peace between the two nations, 
(though I do not know whether by deftiny, or mifinanagement, the fo long deli red 
peace has been retarded,) I am ftill in hopes Your Excellency will continue your 
great zeal for the common good of both nations, fince I am come with a firm refolu- 
tion to employ my hearty and bell endeavours towards that good work, and the more 
becaufe your glory and advantage are to be the fruit of it. But it is neceflary that 
this negociation Ihould begin as foon as pofiible, that I may be made fenfible of the 
intention of His Imperial Majefty, whether he will make ufe of this opportunity of 
fettling that peace and friendlhip which the King my mailer has fo long defired; 
for fince I am employed in another command upon the fea, which at this time might 
be in conjunction with the enemies of the King your mailer, now that they have 
invaded your country, yet to Ihew you the fincerity by which I defign to aCt, I Ihould 
rather choofe that His Imperial Majefty would prevent any accident that may happen, 
by fending fuch perfons to Gibraltar, to treat with me as foon as polfible, and put a 
finilhing hand to a treaty fo long depending, and which has already been adjufted on 
both fides. Provided this can be done, and the articles of peace confirmed, I lhall 
then very readily in perfon throw myfelf at His Imperial Majefty's feet, to prefent a 
letter which I have now by me, from the King my mailer, and lhall think myfelf 
happy to put myfelf under your protection for my fafety to Mequinez. I commit 
Your Excellency to the protection of God, and am 

Your Excellency's moll humble fervant, 

Charles Stewart. 
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This letter was fent in the Experiment man of war, which upon her return brought 
over Gardenafb (who had been twice ambaflador in England) to compliment Mr, Stewart 
on his arrival, and aifo a letter from the bafha, fignifying the great inclination he had 
to forward the treaty with the Englifh nation, for which purpofe Cardcnafh was to 
confer with the ambaflador, in order to have it finifhed as foon as pofiible, But the 
ambaflador judged it more convenient to treat in the bay of Tetuan, becaufe the 
Emperor had fent from his court one Motes Ben Hattar, a Jewifh merchant, who had 
been often employed in the former treaties, and wasaperfon more artful and interefted 
than any other in the country, and chiefly to be conildered, in regard he had it more 
in his power to make the negociation fuccefsful, or defeat it as he had done that of 
others. Upon which confideration the ambaflador failed with his fquadron to Tetuan 
Bay, December the 2 2d, and there with the faid Mofes Ben Hattar (who took upon 
him to be jointly empowered with the bafha) agreed to the articles of peace, which 
were figned and exchanged the 17th of January, 1720-17 21. After which the 
ambaflador was very much importuned to proceed immediately to Mequinez ; but as 
it was neceflary that His Majefty fhould firft approve of the conditions, and the ratifica¬ 
tion come to him from England, before he landed in Barbary, he found means to delay 
the time till he had accomplifiied his defire. 

On Wednefday the 3d of May we embarked at Gibraltar, Ben Hattar going on 
hoard the ambafladoris {hip, he having after the figning of the treaty come over with 
him, and continued there, that he might accompany him at his landing in Barbary* 
We arrived in the bay of Tetuan, Saturday the 6th, and landed about nine of the clock 
in the morning, which being fooner than the bafha expefted, he was not come to the 
water-fide to receive the ambaflador, but we found a fuflicient number of tents pitched 
for our conveniency, and among them a fine large one that the Emperor had fent from 
Mequinez, which the ambaflador made choice of to eat in on his journey- Our fir/t 
entertainment was in this tent, where they brought plenty of cufcufu, fowls, and a 
fheep roafted whole upon a great wooden fpit, as thick as a man's leg, which they 
fet upon the table, fpit and all- Between three and four of the clock, thebaiha came 
down from Tetuan, attended by about two hundred horfe and three hundred foot, 
who entered the camp firing and cavalcading, and threw themfelves into the form of 
an half moon before our tents, where the bafha gave us the diverfion of feeing him 
and his people exercife for above an hour, which they performed with great aftivity, 
the bafha and his brothers often heading parties of horfe, who alt together clapping 
their fpurs to their horfes tides, levelling their pieces and fired at one another, as if 
they were attacking an enemy ; after that, they took their fpears, and Tingled each 
other out to tilt, very dexteroufly putting by the thruft of the fpear (though it was 
made at their backs) while their horfes were running full fpeed. During the time of 
the cavalcade, the foot kept a continual fire, but irregular, every man charging his 
piece and firing into the ground as fall as he could. Their drums made a very folemn 
and warlike found, which are not beaten after our manner, but with an heavy flick, 
on the top, and a fmall one underneath, keeping time to a pipe, fomething like a fife, 
but very loud and fhrilh The cavalcade being over, and Cardenafh bringing word 
that the bafha was coining, the ambaflador went to meet him. The balha very 
courteoufly welcomed the ambaflador to Barbary, and invited him to his tent, where 
he told him that he would do all that lay in his power to make the country agreeable 
to him, that he liked the Englifh better than any other Chriftian nation; and fome 
more compliments pafling between thenl, they parted. The bafha lay in the camp 
that night. 

Sunday 
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Sunday the 7th, the ambaflador went to vifit the balha in his tent, who renewed his 
kind expreffions towards the Englifh, and his defire that the ambaflador fhould find 
everything agreeable to him. After that, as we were walking about to fee the camp, 
we had an inftance of Ben Hattar’s unlimited power over the lews; for he having 
employed one Ben Saphat, as his agent or factor in Gibraltar, found, upon going 
thither himfelf, that he had wronged him confiderably, reported things falfely, and 
dealt unfaithfully in his commiffion; wherefore as Ben Saphat was now coming down 
to meet him, before he could get within hearing, Ben Hattar ordered him to be 
ftrangled, upon which the Jews and fome blacks belonging to the Emperor, imme¬ 
diately ran to him, pulled him oft' his mule, and in an inftant ftript off his cloaths, and 
whipt a rope about his neck, which they began to draw, and in that manner bringing 
him nearer to us, pale and grafping, he cried out to the ambaflador to intercede for 
him. The furprife of the thing kept every body filenr, and in fufpenfe, what would be 
the event; but after Ben Hattar had reviled and threatened him, he ordered that ha 
fhould be carried to prifon, where (as we afterwards heard) he was daily baftonaded, 
as well for the fault he had committed, as to make him difcover all his effe&s, which 
Ben Hattar feized on for his own ufe. 

About eleven of the clock, the balha caufing a row of fine horfes to be drawn up 
together, (which made a very noble and gallant appearance, many of their faddles 
being covered all over with plate,) defired the ambaflador to take which he liked belt; 
then every one of us providing for ourfelves according to our fancy, we fet forward : 
the Moors, for the molt part of the way to Tetuan, (which is about fix miles) con¬ 
tinued firing and cavalcading, after which manner we entered the town, great crowds 
of people Ihouting and hallooing; the women being drefled in white alhagues, and 
muffled up, fo that no part could be feen but their eyes, were crowded upon the tops 
of the houfes as thick as they could ftand ; the balha drew up his people in a large 
fquare place before his houfe, where he and his brothers (being exceeding well mounted) 
fhewed us again how dexterous they were with their fpears, tilting a confiderable time, 
and fometimes darting their lances into the air before them, and catching them again 
as their horfes ran full fpeed; then the ambaflador was conduced to the houfe ap¬ 
pointed for him, which was one of the bell in Tetuan, and a liable of horfes ordered 
for the ufe of him and his retinue. 

The 8th the ambaflador went to fee the balha at his houfe, who received him in an 
outward room, or hall, built long and narrow, as molt of the rooms in Barbary are; 
the rcafon of which (1 have been told) is becaufe of the fcarcity of lofty timber in the 
country; there were two chairs placed oppofite to each other, in which the ambaflador 
and balha fat down, and talked together for about an hour and an half, during which 
time eight or ten of the principal Moors of the town flood behind the balha. The 
conference being over, we were fliewn the balha’s gardens, and ftables in which 
were a great many fine horfes. Nothing occurring until the 12th, the intervening 
days are not mentioned, which method I Ilia 11 obferve throughout the journal. 

The 12th, three of the baflia’s brothers came to vifit the ambaflador, two of them 
were alcaydes or governors, one of Tangier, and the other of Larach. 

The 14th, the balha, and another of his brothers, alcayde Abdehvahad, (who is 
governor of Tetuan) came to fee the ambalffdor: the balha came a little after dinner, 
and fluid all the afternoon, looking over fome of the prefents for the Emperor * the 
governor came towards the evening, and brought with him fome more of his brothers, 
and other relations, whom the ambaflador treated with coffee and fweetmeats. 

13 The* 
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The 15th we dined in a garden of the baflia’s (about three miles out of town) that 
he had lately planted : it Hands in a pleafant valley, almoft furrounded with hills and 
mountains, which, being green and woody, every way give a moft delightful profpe£t; 
there runs a little ftream through the garden, which by great labour was conveyed 
from an adjacent mountain : we dined under a locuft tree that afforded a pretty good 
fhade* The governor of Tetuan came juft after dinner, and walking with us, was fo 
complaifant as to gather and give us the beft fruits. There were fine oranges, lemons, 
and (mail apricots of a very good flavour. The walks are feparated with cane-work, 
and there is an arbour of the fame very well contrived, in which there being a baton 
fupplied with water from the faid ftream, the ambaffador filled it with punch, and 
with much ado perfuaded the governor to drink two or three glaffes. Great quantities 
of carnations coming in through the cane-work, and at the windows, make the arbour 
very delightful. The governor had his mufic with him, which confifted of four 
perfons: two of them played upon fmall inftruments after the manner of violins; one 
had a piece of parchment drawn tight over a little broad hoop, with pieces of loofe 
tin on the Tides, which he fhook with one hand, and drummed on it with the other; 
another beat time to their mufic, by ftriking the palm of his hands together, very loud 
and well* This part of the country abounds with fine oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, 
grapes, figs, melons, pomegranates, and apricots. 

The 17th we dined in Cardenafh's garden, in a walk fhaded with exceeding large 
orange-trees; after dinner Cardenafh made the Moors play at feveral games to divert 
the ambaffador, in Tome of which they drubbed one another heartily. 

The 18th we dined with the governor of Tetuan at his houfe, who treated us plen¬ 
tifully, there being three or four and twenty large diflies crowded upon the table at 
. once, which were high feafoned, dreffed almoft after the Spanifli manner, and fome 
of them agreeable enough. 

The 20th we went a hunting the wild boar with the bafha, in the mountains between 
Tetuan and Ceuta: we killed fix, and took three young ones alive; the bafha broke 
his fpear in one of them. The Ipears which the foot carry for this fport, differ from 
thofe of the horfe, not being above half as long, and made of a very heavy and tough 
wood, the blade, about half a yard long, and very thick, that they ftiould not break 
againft the hide of the boar. There went a great number of foot thus armed along 
with us, who getting upon the hills round about, made fuch a hideous noife and /hom¬ 
ing, that they raifed the boars from the woods and thickets, and brought them in 
view for the ehace. If one of thefe men fhould happen to be near a boar alone, he 
muft not give way, nor fhew any figns of fear, but putting himfelf in as firm a pofture 
as he can, receives the boar upon his lpear, who goars himfelf up to the end of the 
blade, where there is an iron goes acrofs, to ftop the fpear from running through, 
otherwife the boar prefling on, would reach the man, and wound him with his tufks: 
ft the man is not ftrong enough to ftop the boar, he quits him as well as he can; 
but fometimes (as I have feen them) they will hold the boar thus goaded on the fpear, 
until the reft come to him, who let out fuch ftreams of blood with their broad blades, 
that the beaft prefently falls down. 

The 23d the ambaffador again vifited the bafha, and the affair of our journey being 
H difcourfed of, we were informed that the Chriftians and Jews were to fet out direftly 
for Mequinez, but the bafha would go firft to Tangier, and meet us at Alcaffar. 

Ihe 24th ihe governor and fome of the principal Moors of the town flipped with 
the ambaffador ; they not obferving the cuftom of drinking regularly as we do, but 
halting all that was given, replenilhed fo much, that fome of them could not go down 
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-flairs without help. The governor continued his ufual good temper before the am. 
batfador, but when he got out of doors, being more overcome by the liquor, he drew 
his fcimitar and laid about him among his own people, which was certainly owing to 
the great quantity he had drank; for, when fober, he is of a very mild and fvveet 
difpofttion, of which we had feveral inftances. 

At this time an accident happened, which had like to have deftroyed the proceed¬ 
ings of the ambaffador, and put us all under fome apprehenfions; for nobody could 
be certain what might have been the confequence, in a country where there is fo little 
knowledge of the law's of nations, and treaties are of fo little efficacy, as hardly to be 
underllood. The occafion of this were two Sally privateers, who, notwithftanding 
they had the ambaffador’s paffes, conformable to the articles of peace, yet having met 
with nothing but Engliffi (hips at fea, and being grown very hungry by a long cruife, 
made bold with two of them, and fent them into Sally. Upon this, the ambaffador 
abfolutely refufed to proceed on his journey, and complained of the little confidence 
there was to depend on any agreement, if actions of this nature went unpunifhed. 
The Moors themfelves indeed feemed to be affiamed of it; and by Ben Hat tar’s 
management at court, and the ambaffador’s refolution to return without going to 
Mequinez, unlefs reparation was made, he had the fatisfaclion to have the (hips 
releafed, and the captain of the privateer puniffied for bringing them in. We paffed 
our time in this place very pleafantly, either riding out, fifliing, (hooting, or walking 
in the gardens, the people being very civil; for the baffia had forbid them (upon 
pain of death) to affront us, as they commonly do Chriftians, by curfing and calling 
them names; and ordered, that in whatfoever garden we went, we ffiould pafs un- 
molefted, and take what we pleafed. 

Here, as we were one day riding by the fide of the river of Tetuan, we experimented 
the effect of the torpedo, or num-fiffi, fome of them lying in the mud; they were 
about the bignefs of a large plaife, and (baped fomething like them, but thicker, and 
very round, fo that the head could hardly be diftinguiffied from the body j we 
touched them with canes, or flicks, on horfeback, during which time a numbnefs was 
perceived to go up our arms, that continued a minute or two after we had taken our 
canes off the filh. 

Tetuan is a very ancient city, was called by the Romans Tetuanum : it gives name 
to a large province, and is the feat of the bafiia: it is fituated at the opening of the 
Streights into the Mediterranean, upon the riling of a rocky hill, between two high 
mountains, about fix miles from the fea, having a cattle built higher on the hill, fo 
that it has full command over the town. In the valley runs a little river, which is 
navigable for final 1 veffels, as far as Marteen, (a place about two miles from the bay) 
where they load and unload their goods. 

Along the coaft are beacons on which they make fires, to give notice when any 
attempt is made to land. 

The houfes of Tetuan are very good, but the ftreets exceeding narrow, and hardly 
any windows to befeen, but little holes to look out at, the light coming in at the infide 
of the houfes, where there is a fquare court-yard, open at top, with pillars fupporting 
galleries, and painted wooden balu (trades round the infide of the hottfe, almofl: like 
fome of our inns. In the middle of the court-yard there is a fountain, if the houfe 
belongs to a perfon of any confideration: the rooms are built long and narrow, and 
are generally four on a floor, anfwering to the galleries, from whence opens into each 
room a large folding door, by which all the light that they have is let in. The houfes 
are but two (lories high, except the baffia’s, and fome few others belonging to par- 
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ticular men: they are flat at top, fo that in many places they can walk a great way 
npon them: but thofe belonging to Chriftiaa merchants have battlements to keep 
E within the bounds of their own houfes; for the Moonfh women hve m the upper 
apartments, and often vifit one another from the tops of their houfes: they are white- 
walhed on the outfide, as well as within, which calls the reflection of the fun fo bright, 
that it hurt our eyes to continue upon them in the day-time. 1 hey raife not their walls 
as moll nations do, by laying brick or Hone even upon one another, but their way is 
firfl to make a ftrong wooden cafe, into which they call the mortar, and beating it down 

hard, take the cafe away when it is dry. _ , . , „ , i„ _ 

The town is populous and healthful, enjoying a very good air, but the people poor 
and next kin to flaves, no man poffeffing any thing but at the pleafure of the balha 
who is abfolute in his province, as any monarch whatsoever, commanding over the 
lives and fortunes of his people, giving or taking away houfes, land, hades, or any 
thing juft as he pleafes; for which reafon, when a man has acquired wealth by trade or 
induftry, he endeavours to conceal it and feem poor; for if it Ihould come to the 
knowledge of the balha, he would throw him into pnfon, and caufe him to be baltma- 
ded and tortured, to make him difcover all that he has in the world. 

The inhabitants are of a fwarthy complexion, intermix! with a race of well-looking 
men, fomewhat fairer than the reft ; they generally are lufty, ftrong-hmbed, and I 
think, a little out-fize the Europeans. They are very good horfemen, adive, hardy, 
laborious, and needy, fo that a meflenger will go from letuan to Mequinez, (whier 
is i co miles) for a Barbary ducat, and perform his journey with great expedition : for 
they are wonderfully patient of labour, enduring the heat of fummer, and cold rams 
of winter to admiration ; and when the ground is all covered with rain, and a oiin 
over head befides, they will only look for a bufli, or a great ftone, fit down on their 
hams with their back towards it, and remain in that pofture the whole mght, or e e 
wrap themfelves up in their albornooce, and pafs the night upon the grafs. borne ot 
the moft famous footmen of the country fit is laid; will go forty leagues in three days. 
They fwim the rivers in the depth of winter, if the rapidity of the current doth not deter 
them: thefe men are generally thin, eat but very little, and for ieven^ or eight days 
Tourney carry only a little meal, and a. few raifins or figs in a fmall goat s ikui. 

They have no fettled poll in the country, nor any fort of carriage upon wheels ; 
their light goods are removed from place to place upon horfes,. if it be not very far; 
but when they have great quantities, either of corn, wax, hides, tallow, &c., and go 
far, they ufe camels, of which there is great plenty. If an alcayde has bufinefs with 
the Emperor, he fends a gentleman on horfeback ; but the ordinary way of fending 
letters is by the aforefaid footmen, who are very near as expeditious as the hoife. 

Their manner of drefiing is not ungraceful, which is as follows: the men wear 
ihort fhirts with very broad fleeves, that fometimes hang down, but are more frequently 
tucked up to their Ihoulders, to keep them cool; they have linen drawers, which are 
tied about their waifts next the fkin, and reach to their knees: they go bare-legged, 
and upon their feet wear (hoes, or rather flippers of red or yellow leather, made very 
light, without heels; over their ftiirt they wear a doth veft, or waiftcoat, of any colour 
they pleafe ; this veft is (hort, and made to fit clofe to their bodies; it is faftened with 
fmall buttons and loops fet very clofe together, and are often wrought with gold or 
(liver thread : round their waift they wear a fcarf of (ilk or ftuff, as they can afford, 
in which they ftick large knives, whofe handles they covet to be of fome coftly metal, 
or ivory in-laid, and their fheatlis tipt with filver: their outward garment is either an 
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ath&gue or an albornooce : the alhague is a piece of very fine white woollen ft off five 
or fix yards long, and about one and an half broad j this they wrap round them above 
and below their arms, and make a figure not unlike what is feen in the drapery of 
antique figures. The albornooce is either made of cloth or woollen ftuff, a great 
deal thicker wrought than the alhague, and napped j it is made fometbing like a ftiort 
cloak, but joined a little way before from the neck downwards, having two or three 
rows of Ihort ftripes worked in the ftuff, and fringed at the ends for ornament, the 
bottom and fides are edged with a deep fringe ; behind at the neck there hangs a 
peaked cawle, with a taffel at the end, which they can cover their heads with, to keep 
off the weather. Upon their heads (which are always kept fhaved) they wear a little 
red cap, rolling muflin about it to make a turban : when they go into the country, 
they wear a liandfome cane hat to keep off the fun. 

All the Moors are dreffed after this manner, there being no difference but in the 
richnefs of their veils, or finenefs of their alhagues ; only the poorefl fort of all have 
another garment called a gelebia: it is made of a coarfe and thick wrought woollen 
fluff, without lleeves, but holes to put their arms through: it reaches to their knees, 
and hangs loofe about their bodies like a fack. The alcaydes have a broad leathern 
belt embroidered with gold, to hang their fcimitars in, which they wear over their 
fhoulder. 

The women, when they go abroad, are attired almoft tike the men, their outward 
garment being an alhague, with which they cover their heads, bringing it down over 
their foreheads clofe to their eyes, and underneath tie a piece of white cloth, to hide 
the lower part of their,face. The alhagues cover all parts but their legs, which gene¬ 
rally are naked, when they are at home, or vifit from the tops of their houfesonly 
fome of the better fort have their drawers fo long, that they reach to their feet, hanging 
in great loofe folds about their legs : their fhoes are the fame as the men’s. "Within 
doors they appear in their hair, having only a fingle binder about their foreheads : 
their hair is plaited in two large plaits, that hang down behind at full length: they 
•wear a veil which is open from the bofom to the waift, to fhew their fmocks that are 
embroidered: they fallen large pieces of muflin to the lleeves of their veils, which 
hang down very low in the nature of ruffles : their drawers are longer than the men’s, 
reaching generally to the calf of their legs: over their drawers they wear a Ihort 
petticoat: they put bracelets upon their legs and arms, and large ear-rings in their 
ears. 

They have very fine eyes, and fome of them beautiful Ikins, which we fometimes 
• had an opportunity of feeing ; for though a man may live a year in Tetuan, and not 
fee the lace of a Moorilh woman in the flreets, yet when we met them in the fields, or 
law them on the houfe-tops, if none of the Moors were in light, they would unveil, 
laugh, and give themfelves a liuie loofe, till the appearance of one obliged them to 
hide their faces again. 

The cuftotn of not letting their women be feen prevails to fuch a degree, that when 
a man wants a wife, either his mother, or fome of his female relations muff go a 
courting for him : when the bargain is made, which is done before the cadi or juflice, 
the bride is to keep within for eight days, her friends coming to rejoice with her every 
day, and a talb or prieft alfo vifiting her, and difcourfing on that holy Hate, they pin 
the balket with a religious hymn appointed for that purpofe. The hulbaud with his 
friends repeats the fame ceremonies for five days before confummation, in a houi'e 
which he has, or mull take to bring his wife to. The tail day the bride is put into a cage 
covered with a fine white linen cloth, and carried on men’s Ihouiders to the houfe of 
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her intended hulband; her friends, relations, and mufic going before. Her brother 
(if file has one) leads her into the houfe, where a room is appointed for her and the 
women; the man remains alfo in his room with his friends. When the evening 
approaches they are let loofe by the company, and the bridegroom goes to his wife’s 
apartment, where he finds her alone, fitting on a cufiiion of filk, velvet, or fuch fine 
things as they can borrow (if they have them not of their own): underneath there is a 
filk quilt. Before her ftands a little table about a foot high, with two wax candles upon 
it. Upon her head ihe has a black filk fcarf tied in a knot, the ends hanging on the 
ground behind her. Her fhift is made with large fleeves like the men’s, and long 
enough to hang behind her like a train. Her veil is of filk or velvet, buttoned clofe 
to her hands, and reaches to the middle of her leg, adorned with lace at the hands, 
and all over the bread : ffie has the fame linen drawers defcribed in the women’s drefs, 
and collars of pearl or fine ftones, and (if Ihe can get them) of lions’, or eagles’ claws 
tipt with filver : in her ears flie has great rings of gold or filver, and the fame about 
her wrifts and ancles, fometimes fet with ftones : her flippers have thick foies made of 
cork, covered with gilt leather, and edged with the fame, which is a mark of great- 
nefs among them, the Emperor and forne few more wearing them. Her cheeks are 
painted with cochineal, which colours yellow at firft, but being rubbed prefently turns 
red, with this they make one great round fpot on each cheek: their eye-brows are 
painted black, and continued quite round their temples like a pair of whifkers: they 
alfo make fome ftnall black fpots in imitation of patches, near their no fa and lips, a 
black fnip on the end of their nofe, and a black ftroke the breadth of a ftraw, from 
their chin reaching down below the pit of their ftomach,and how much lower I cannot 
tell, for there they begin to be covered : they paint their eye-lids and the fides of 
them with a black powder called alcohl, putting fome of the fame into their eyes with 
a little ftick: the palms of their hands are all blacked, and from the top of their 
thumbs round the flefhy part is a black ftroke, and one from the end of each finger 
to the palm: their nails are dyed yellow j they alfo have many fine fcrawls of black on 
the top of their feet, and their toe nails are like wife dyed yellow. 

Thus beautified, the bride fifs behind the table mentioned before with two wax candles 
upon it, holding her hands up the height of her face, with the palms turned towards 
her, about a foot diftance from each other, and as much front her face, upon which flie 
is to look, and not on her hufband, who is to feize her when he comes into the room,, 
and lift her upon the ufual bed place, which is about four feet high, and there he ftrips 
her, flie not lending hint the lead afliftance, nor is to fpeak for three days: he is to 
make what hafte he can, that he may deliver her drawers to two black women, who 
keep the door, and are to carry them to the reft of the good women; and if fuch figns 
appear on them as are expe&ed, the mufic plays} but if he doth not fend out the 
drawers, the mufic muft not play; and it behoves him to beftir himfelf about this 
matter; for, betides the hazard of his reputation, the company will meet every day 
until the drawers come. If the proper marks appear, the drawers are fent to all their 
relations in triumph (as is ftill praflifed in fame parts of Spain), but if he finds her to 
be no maid, he ftrips her of her gaiety and turns her out of doors the next moment. 
The bridegroom is obliged to ftay at home for feven days, a id the bride a whole year ; 
who is kept ever after lb clofe from the reft of mankind, that not even her father or 
brother can have the privilege of a vifit unlefs her hulband is prefent. 

All the women paint after the manner before mentioned at their public meetings j 
they are extremely handfome, and bred up with the greateft care imaginable in relaiion 
to their modefty: the fatteft and biggeft are moft admired, for which realbn they cram 
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themfelves again ft marriage with a food called zummith: it is a compound of flour, 
honey, and J'pices, made into little loaves for that purpofe. 

Adultery is punilhed with death, and if a Chridian or a Jew is found to have 1 
to do with a Moorilh woman, they mud either turn to the Mahometan religion or 
be burnt. 

Any man may divorce his wife (if fhe was not given him by the Emperor) when he 
pleafes, giving what he agreed (before the cadi) to lay out upon her, and keeping 
the children he has by her. The form is only delivering her a letter that he has done 
with her, and fire may feek a new hulhand. Thofe who defire to indulge in having many 
wives, marry the handfotne daughters of poor men, by which they avoid the incon- 
veniency of drawing on themfelves the ill will of powerful relations, in cafe of divorce, 
and get rid of them at a fmall ex pence. 

Several Moors, whofe wives or daughters were fick while we were there, came to 
our doftor for help ; but fome were fo infatuated, as to let them die rather than he 
fhould fee them; others confented, but not until they were at the point of death, and 
it was too late to do them any good ; only one mail (not fo much bewitched as the 
reft) carried the do&or home to his wife, and made much of him. 

They, as well as all other Mahometans, are allowed to marry four wives, and to 
have as many women more as they can keep, all of them driving who (hall belt pleafe 
their lord and mafter, that he Ihould bellow his favour on them; for they are kept in 
great fubje&ion, and think themfelves happy if they can pleafe their hufbands by wait¬ 
ing on them. They are not fullered to go to church, left the devotion of the men 
fhould be interrupted by their prefenee, but have a fet form of prayers and ceremonies 
to be performed at home. 

When any of the Moors have a mind to entertain their neighbours, the women go 
to the top of the houfe, and continue there until the guefts are gone : their general 
entertainment is with cufcufu, which I have in another place defcribed. They make 
nfe neither of tables nor chairs, but fit crofs-legged upon the ground, putting their 
dilhes upon a large piece of greafy leather, which ferves both for table and table¬ 
cloth *, their dilhes are either of pewter or earthenware, made wide at top and narrow 
at bottom, almoft like a high-crowned hat turned bottom upwards. While they eat 
a fervant (lands by with a great bowl of water in one hand, and a narrow long piece 
of blue linen in the other, to wipe their right hands, with which they pull the vi&uals 
to pieces, being for the mod part Hewed to rags. They never ufe the left hand in 
eating, for that waits wholly on their neceflary occafions. They fill their bellies 
without fpeaking to one another, and after meals drink water, their religion 
forbidding them wine, and all other intoxicating liquors, except cyder ; neverthelefs, 
mod of them will get drunk with drong liquor of any kind, if they can come at it. 
Their chief defert is butter-milk, of which they are fitch lovers, that when they would 
fpeak of the extraordinary fweetnefs of any thing, they compare it to butter-milk : a 
great black pitcher of it is generally brought in with a wooden ladle, which is prefented' 
to the mod confiderable perfon, and from him pafles round the company feveral dines. 

They have no way of gathering cream as in other places, but make their butter of 
all the milk as it comes from the cow, by putting it into a (kin, and fhaking it till it 
becomes butter: it is always four, I fuppofe for want of cleanfmg the Ikin; and when 
melted to fauce, for want of fubdance, turns thin. Thofe that have great quantities, 
keep it in holes made in the ground plaidered within: the lefs are kept in earthen jars, 
buried. They do not diflike it when four or five years old, having very unnatural' 
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taftes in that. They alfo wrap up the cawls, fuet and fat of cows, fheep, and goats, in 
great rolls, which in winter is fold to the poor inftead of butter. 

Their cheefe is nothing but curds put into that form, and four in five or fix hours 
after it is made ; but they keep it until it is old, and eat it though dry and ill tailed. 
They do not elteem cow’s milk fo much as that of goats or camels, efpecially the latter, 
which they think nourilhing and incentive: it is much thinner than cow’s milk. 

Their bread is extraordinary good and cheap, efpecially that of the flour of Fez, 
renowned for its whitenefs too. It is baked in cakes near a foot in diameter, and an 
inch and an half thick: it is to be had every day hot, (for fo they like it) and the baker 
pays himfetf in kind according to the quantity: fometimes it comes to an half, or a 
quarter of a loaf for baking, and thefe pieces are fold in the market; but poor 
people eat bread made of corn, which is called the third crop : it is a mixture of feveral 
coarfe black grains, that refemble feeds more thau corn, and is very black and bad, but 
cheap: with this their fowls are fed. 

They cut the throats of all creatures they eat, having firlt turned the heads of 
them towards the eaft and by fouth, (as Mecca lies from them,) and called on the 
name of God : they ufe a world of water to walh away the blood, and cutting the meat 
into quarters, foak it in a fountain for two hours; and when it is to be drelied cut it 
into finall pieces and walh it again, ufing abundance of garlic, onions, and all manner 
of fpices. 

When the women vifit one another, they leave their flippers at the door of the 
room, to give notice that a ftranger is there; during which time the men refrain from 
going in to their wives or daughters, they being very punctual in obferving the cuftoms 
relating to the women. 

The Moors very often walh their heads, hands, and feet, being obliged to it by 
their religion, every time before their fet prayers, (which are five a day) if they have 
been upon any neceffary occafion, or have accidentally met with any ordinary pollution; 
but if they have had the misfortune to touch a fwine, or committed any aft of extra¬ 
ordinary defilement, or converfed with women, they are enjoined to walh every part 
of their bodies, left they Ihould be polluted when they go to their devotion; and 
therefore, to be out of danger of common pollution, they always pray without their 
■drawers. 

They are forbid playing at any hazardous games for money ; and thofe that break 
this law are punilhable by baftinado, fine or unprifonment. They fometimes divert 
themfelves at draughts, chefs, or ombre ; but are not much addicted to gaming, nor care 
for ftudy or reading; but it may very juftly be faid, that eating, drinking, fleeping, 
women, horfes, and prayers, almoft wholly engrofs their time. 

They have a great hatred for the name of a Chriftian ; and I have been told by a 
gentleman, (who heard them difpure whether a Chriftian or Jew fhould be molt 
efteemed,) that in their difcourfe they urged again ft the Chriftians, their eating of pork, 
and meat ftrangled in blood, and their not waihing as the Jews do; and what a fort of 
regard they have tor the Jews, will be afterwards fliewn. It has been obferved in 
fquabbles among them, or when a poor man falls out with his afs, that the fir ft name is 
carren, (i. e.) cuckold, then he calls him fon of a Jew; but when they have a mind to 
fpit their utmoft malice, they fay you fon of a Chriftian ; and it is the moll reproachful 
word among them; never mentioning it without the addition of G—d confound him; or, 
G— d bum his father or mother; which imprecations are taught the children as foon as 
they can fpeak; and that they may be fore to grow up in hatred againft them, 
they celebrate a feaft every year about St. John’s day, in memory of fome viftory 
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gained over the'Chriftians ; at which time the graveft people will be paffing through the 
ftreets with wooden horfes, fwords, lances, and drums, with which they equip the 
children that can fcarce go, and meet in troops in the ftreet, and engaging, fay, thus 
we deftroy the Chriftians. They alfo firmly believe, that thofe who are killed fighting 
again ft them go ftraight to heaven, and they deferve no lefs than an infinite reward for 
deftroying thofe enemies of their law. 

The /hops in this city are very fmall, and have no doors to them; but the mafter 
having opened the Hi utters, jumps in and fits crofs-legged, upon a place raifed about the 
height of a counter: the goods are difpofed in drawers round about him, which 
he can reach, for the moft part, without moving out of his place, his cuftomers Handing 
in the ftreet while they are ferved. 

In their houfes, they are always fitting on matts, or lying ; and if they go out, 
and it is not on horfeback, they never go farther than to make a vifit, unlefs their 
bufinefs requires it, but daily fpend five or fix hours fitting on their hams before their 
doors, thinking it moft ridiculous to walk up and down a room : againft which they 
argue, faying. Why fhould a man move from one end of the room to the other, with¬ 
out apparent caufe ? can he not as well ftay in the place he is in, as go to the other end 
purely in order to come back again ? 

They feem not (as we do) to obferve the day for bufinefs, and the night for 
fleep, but fleep and wake often in the four-and-twenty hours, going to church by night 
as well as day, for which purpofe their talbs call from the top of the ntofques, (or 
places of w or (hip) having no bells, every three hours throughout the city. In goingto 
church they obferve no gravity, nor mind their drefs, but as foon as the talb begins to 
bellow from thefteeple, the carpenter throws down his ax, the /hoe-maker his awl, the 
taylor his /hears, and away they all run like fo many fellows at foot-ball. When they 
come into the church, they repeat the fir ft chapter of the Alcoran /landing ; after which 
they look tip, and lift up their hands as much above their heads as they can; and as 
their hands are leifurely coming down again, drop on their knees with their faces 
towards the Kebla, (as they call it) or eaft and by fouth ; then touching the ground 
with their foreheads twice, fit a little while on their heels muttering a few words, and 
rife up again: this they repeat two or three times; after which, looking on each 
Ihoulder, (1 fuppofe to their guardian angels) they fay Selemo Alikom , (i. e.) Peace be 
with you; and have done. When there are many at prayers together, you would 
think they were fo many galley /laves a rowing, by the motion they make on their 
knees. 

Their churches are all matted at the bottom, and about four feet high round 
the pillars, having running water in them ; but fuch as are built in high places, where 
they can not have a fountain, have wells. Their way of building them feems irregular, 
becaufe they generally ftand furrounded with houfes, and you cannot go into them 
on any terms but thofe of raking their religion. What I have been able to obferve 
paffing by is, that they are fquai e, low roofed, fupported with many arched pillars, and 
divided equally into alleys, about four yards broad. Againft one of the pillars, as near 
the centre of the church as may be, is a pulpit, in which they preach every Friday ; 
but fuch as are not learned in the law, only ftay to fay their ordinary prayers and 
return. That which they call the head of the church, is a fort of cupola fronting 
to the eaftward, in honour of the place of their prophet’s birth. Into £his, on their 
feftival days, the cadi or head prie/l enters, (who, as I have before obferved, is alfo a 
juftice) and turning his face eaftward, pravs, all the people kneeling behind him in the 
body of the church$ then he turns himfelf to the people, being /till in the fame pofture. 
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and gives them a blefTmg, To all is ended : if there is no cadi fome talb does this. I 
have not heard of any form of confecration they have ; bat if a fwine happens to enter 
into any of their churches* (as it once fell out atTetuan) they are unfanctified* and mult 
be pulled down. The fteeple Hands indifferently in any part of the church. And in 
great towns there are many public chapels and religious houfes without any: befides, 
they often pray in the fields* at the monuments of their faints* with a firing of beads in 
their hands* which they count over* faying, at every one they touch* Stag fer Allah 
(i. e.) God preferveme! Friday is their chief holy-day; and they have a prophecy* that 
they fliali be conquered on that day by the Chriflians; for which reafon, when the 
talbs call from the top of the niofqiaes* the gates of all the walled towns are font* and 
the fame is obferved in the Emperor's palace at Mequinez. 

The habit of the priefts is the fame with the laity; but they are knowm by their 
beards* which are dyed red* and the leather on the top of their fhoes, being cut in the 
fhape of a flower-de-luce. 

Upon the death of any perfon of note* women are hired to lament and make fad 
moan, beating their heads and faces. If it be a man, all his wives get into the mid¬ 
dle of the boufe, put afhes on their heads* jump about in a ring, and fcream like fo 
many cats, all the time tearing their cheeks with their nails. Some* when they lament 
over the dead* afk them whether they had wanted any thing in this world ? Whether 
they had not had cufcufu enough ? But if the wife dies, the hufband receives his friends 1 
vifits of condolence at his door ; and if he be of the middle tank, it is no lhame for 
him, even on the day of her death* to go abroad and provide for her funeral. They 
walh the corpfe and wrap it in a new fhroud* and carry it on a bier* followed by a great 
number of people* who walk very fall, calling upon God and Mahomet. They always 
bury their dead out of town* making the grave large at bottom that the corpfe may have 
room enough ; and never put two perfons in a grave, becaufe they Ihould not miftake 
their bones at the day of judgment. 

They are very fond of fine tombs, which are generally cupolas built in their life¬ 
time, with an entrance as wide as the building : they are of fevera! forms, fome are low 
pyramids, others fquare, and the body put in the middle. But there is no rule* for 
Alcade Ally Ben Abdallah’s is a great fquare of 30 feet at lead ; and in order to his 
being a faint* it is built on holy ground* over the tomb of a laint, where it is death for a 
Jew to go. 

The ordinary way of burying, is by digging about three feet into the ground, into 
which they put the body wrapt in the {hroud, (for they ufe no coffins) and pave it over 
with flat ftones, with a triangular ftone Handing in the ground at the head and feet. 
They have a fancy that the dead can fuffer, which was found out by a Portuguefe gen¬ 
tleman draggling one day ignorantly among rhe tombs ; a Moor came to 'him, and 
after ufing abundance of words forced him before the cadi. The gentleman complained 
of the violence* and find he knew no harm he had done: but the grave judge replied. 
Yes* it was harm* for the poor dead fuffered by being trod on by Chritlian feet. But 
in confederation of his ignorance, they releafed him. And the Emperor once had oc- 
cafion to bring one of his wives through a burying-place, which forced rhe people to 
remove the bones of their dead friends* and caufed them to grumble and fay, neither 
the dead nor the living could be at quiet for him. 

■ They have a flrange noiion of ideots, whom they reverence as faints* and the ele£i 
of God; fo that all their eminent fools are led about* the people killing their gar¬ 
ments* and giving them every thing but money, which they are not to take ; and after 
their 'death, fame great man hears of their fame, and makes it an a£t of devotion to 
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Beautify their tombs ; or, if they had none, to build one over their grave, wherein they 
are laid, and worfhipped .among the reft of their faints. It is difficult either to give a 
general rule what a faint in this part of the world is, or how he becomes fo; but any 
thing extraordinary makes one : fome are faints by defcenr, others for fome particular 
abilities (as one in this town for curing fore eyes); many for being fools or mad-men, 
and fome for being great rogues; as one that was about the Emperor’s perfon, and had 
committed fome villany. The Emperor was going to kill him, but declared he could 
pot, for which he was immediately fanQified, and continued in great favour about him. 
Several of the Emperor’s horfes have been faints ; nay, fome are at this day ; one parti¬ 
cularly for faving his life ; and if a man fhould kill one of his children, and lay hold 
of this horfe, he is fafe : this horfe has faved the lives of fome of the captives, and is 
fed with cufcufu and camel’s milk : after the Emperor has drunk, and his horfe after 
liim, fome of his favourites are fuffered to drink out of the fame bowl. 

All things are lawful for the faints, becaufe it is fuppofed they have the divine 
impulfe annexed to all their actions, whether they fteal, murder, or ravilh : there was a 
naked one at Sally fome years ago, feized a young wench in the ftreets, who not well 
underftanding fancfification, began to be turbulent; but fome of the holy tribe being nigh, 
foon tript up her heels, and covered them with their alhagues. There is another 
faint at Alcaflar that is a great huntfman, and the governors beg, borrow, and fteal 
dogs to prefent him with. But thefe faints, like thofe of Europe, are fometimes de¬ 
tected. One of them had acquired great reputation for fanctity, from a trick a Jew 
learnt him, which was to dip his alhague in fpirits of wine; and when he went into 
church, he ufed to fet it on fire by the lamp : this got him great reputation, and he was 
fent for to court, grew great, and lived to do the poor Jews an ill office; but I think 
they were even with him, for they told the fecret to the prefent Emperor, who put his 
Jiolinefs to the trial of more fubftantial fire, which confumed his facred perfon. 

Another faint alfo was undone by a Jew : this faint pretended to go to Mecca every 
Friday : the Jew that knew the cheat, fhewed him a fine firing of beads, and afterwards 
(hewed them to the Emperor, who was to aik the faint to bring him a firing of beads 
from Mecca. The faint returned to the Jew, got the beads, and went to the Emperor, 
and pretended he had brought them from Mecca ; but the Emperor fent him a 
longer journey. 

They tell the following ftory of an alcayde: A Chriftian making a voyage to fea, 
trufted a faint with a purfe of gold, and at his return went to demand it; the faint 
denied that he had any fuch thing, and the man made his complaint to the juftice, who 
told him, that if he had been a Moor he mull be fatisfied with his denying it, but being 
aChrifiian, all the juftice he could have was, that he fhould fwear in the great church, 
he had none of his money ; the poor man faid, that being a Chriftain he could not en¬ 
ter into the church with him, and defired he fhould fwear in the alcayde’s porch. The 
alcayde was a man of wit, and thought by this the poor man looked on him for juftice ; 
the faint came firft and fat down in the porch; when the alcayd<= heard of it, he invited 
him in, treated him familiarly, and amufing him with a difcourfe of feveral things, got 
his beads into his hand, ftoie out of the room, and fent them to his wife, as a token 
that fhe fhould fend fuch a purfe with fo much money, which accordingly came : this 
being a fufficient conviction, the alcayde robbed him of all he had, and turned his 
holinefs into the hills a grazing. 

If a city happens to be founded near the tomb of a faint, there is a fpacb round 
about it that has the privilege of being a fan&uary. But the Emperor has not fcrupled 
to violate thefe fan&uaries, as he did once at Fez, for a negro who had committed no 
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great crime, and took fanftuary in the houfe of a great faint. He fent the alcayde of 
his whole army of negroes to demand him ; but the faint told him plainly he fhould 
not violate the privilege of his houfe; fo the alcayde returned to the Emperor, who 
killed him, not with Handing the efteem he bore him; for he was a brave man, and a 
good foldier after the manner of the country. He ordered him to be put upon an afs, 
and flung before the door of the faint, and bid him fee what he had done in making 
him kill a man he fo much efteetned. The faint was afraid, fent for the confiderable 
people of the town, and it was agreed to deliver the man whom the Emperor killed. 

They are mightily addi&ed to fables and fuperftition, relating many wonderful things 
of their faints ; and, among the reft of their extravagancies, believe feme people have 
a malignancy in their eyes, by which they hurt all things they look on, efpecially little 
children and fine horfes: for which reafon the Emperor kept a little fon of his, who was 
fair and handfome, from being expofed for many years. This the Spaniards call Mai 
ds Ojo, and the Portuguefe, Quebranto ; for thofe two nations are of the fame opinion. 
A former alcayde of Tangier was one day a fifhing, and not fucceeding in his diverfion 
to his wiflj, he feized a poor innocent man, who flood looking on, and accufed him of 
Mai de ujg , put him in prifon, and fwore he fhould not come out till he had paid 
him thirty or forty ducats. It is well known that the old Romans had the fame fuper- 
ftitibn, and it now prevails in the Levant. 

They have another extravagant fancy, which is, that God will grant their requeftsby 
being importuned ; and in the time of great rains, the children will be all day run¬ 
ning through the ftreets, calling for fair weather, and in drought for rain j this they do 
with an hideous noife, fometimes for eight days together : if God does not give the 
children rain, the faints and learned men go into the fields and call for rain; if that 
does not do, then they all go together bare-footed and meanly cloathed to the tombs of 
their faints, and there they afk rain ; the Emperor fometimes perforins this piece of 
devotion himfelf. But if all thefe fail, they turn all the Jews out of town, and bid them 
not return without rain; for they fay, though God would not give them rain for their 
prayers, he will give the Jews rain, to be rid of their importunity, their fUnking breath 
and feet. This was done fometime ago at Tangier. 

Here are a great many fchools, where the children learn to read, write, cypher, 
and get the Alcoran by heart; which when they have gone through, their relations 
borrow a fine horfe and furniture, and carry them about the town in proceffion, with 
the book in their hands, the reft of their companions following, and all forts of mufic 
of the country going before. 

Such as apply themfelves to the ftudy of their law are admitted to hear public 
reading and preaching in the churches by the talbs; and when approved by them, are 
admitted into the number. I could never learn they had any ceremony of initiation, 
at leaft more than by the majority of voices, and that he who was the moll knowing, 
fhould be cady or head of the church. And the chief mufti, or head of the church, 
is he that is chofe cady in the mo ft important city. But the Emperor, who is of the 
blood of the prophet, and a faint befides, has made the cady of Taflilet, the country 
where he was bom, (which he pretends has a great privilege in that refpeft) cady 
general of his kingdoms, though he is called cady of Mequinez. 

The Moors falute one another when they meet by joining their hands with a quick 
motio'n, and feparating them immediately, killing each their own hand, if equals; if 
not, the inferior kifles the fuperior’s hand, and oftentimes his head too. They ufe 
the common terms of, How do you do ? Where have you been ? I am glad to fee 
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you. If it be an alcayde, they kifs his foot, if on horfeback; if on foot, his hand, 
cloaths, or the firft thing they meet with ; if fitting, his knees. 

The current coin of this country are gold ducats, blankills, and fluces; all other 
pieces of gold and filver going but for as much as they weigh; thefe ducats are thin 
round pieces of gold, ftamped with the Emperor’s name, and pafs with them for four¬ 
teen ounces, an imaginary fum which amounts to about nine fliillings and fix-pence 
of our money. The blankill is a little round piece of filver, ftamped alfo with the 
Emperor’s name, worth about two-pence, four of them making one of their_ounces; 
the fluce is a copper coin, twenty-four of which go to a blankill, fo that their loweft 
piece of money is equal to the third part of a farthing; and yet things are fo reafonable 
here, that two or three of them will purchafe a loaf of bread, or fruit; and you may 
buy a good fowl for a blankill; every thing elfe is proportionably cheap, the country 
about Tetuan yielding plenty of corn, cattle, poultry, wild fowl, and great variety of 
fine fruits. I have called one of their coins a gold ducat, to diftinguifh it from the 
ordinary ducat, which with them is ten ounces, or fix fliillings and eight-pence of our 
money. 

Hamet Ben Ally Ben Abdallah, the prefent baflia, is between forty and fifty years 
of age, a ftrong built man, inclining to be fat, strive and dexterous in the manage¬ 
ment of his fpear; his countenance is grave and majeflic, having a Roman nofe, good 
eyes, and a well-turned face; his {kin a little fwarthy, and altogether makes a very 
manly appearance; he is reckoned to be very proud, but was fufficiently humbled at- 
Mequinez, as you will hear. 

He commands from towards Oran in the Mediterranean (where the Emperor of 
Morocco, and the Algerine’s dominions are divided) to Marmora upon the ocean, 
which is under the command of the governor of Sally; and from the Mediterranean, 
foutherly, as far as the river Cebu; a government counted as large as the kingdom of 
Portugal; the chief cities of which are Tetuan, Tangier, Arzilla, Larach, and 
Alcaflar. 

Tuefday the 13th of June we began our journey to Mequmez, leaving letuan 
about five of the clock in the afternoon, and a little after fix encamped in a pleafant 
plain, by the fide of a fmall river called Bofpherah, fix miles from 1 etuan. Here Ben 
Hattar lay encamped, having left the town before, to fettle his things in-order for 
travelling. 

The 14th we decamped about four in the afternoon, and pitched our tents again 
three miles off, at a place called Darzerboh, from a Moorilh faint that is buried there. 
Thefe two Ihort journeys were taken to form the difpofition of our camp, and fee if 
any thing more was wanting before we got far from Tetuan. 

The 15th, at three in the afternoon, we left Darzerboh, travelling through a moun¬ 
tainous country, the road leading us over the tops of fuch rocky hills, that it was 
difficult to get along: we came to our tents between fix and feven, which were pitched 
eighteen miles from our former camp. 

The 16th we fet out at fix in the morning, the trumpet founding to horfe, which 
for the future was to be the fignal for rifing, after which it was expefled every body 
fhould be ready in half an hour; we now began to have very hot travelling, as may 
be imagined from the climate, and feafon of the year, which daily increafed, as well 
By feafon of arriving more inland, as the approaching midfuminer: we came to our 
-camp at nine, about twelve miles off, clofe to a little rivulet called Alcharob. ~ 

The 17th we fet out again at fix in the morning, and about ten encamped at the 
river Hamgarwell, fifteen miles from our former incamp menu In the way came to 
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tis one Sidi Hamet, an old man, related to one of the Emperor’s women ; he is go¬ 
vernor of the Dwaries in thefe parts, i. e. the flying villages of the Arabs, of which 
we had this day pall by feveral: the inhabitants of them feem to live miferably, having 
but very indifferent lodgings, their houfes confiding of nothing but flicks, with a rum 
or cloth covering in imitation of a tent, moving from place to place for the conve- 
niency of paflure, and water, Thefe towns are generally built in the fhape of a ring, 
by placing one row of houfes clofe together, and going round with them until they 
meet, leaving a large vacant fpace in the infide; in the middle of which there (lands a 
houfe by itfelf, which we fuppofed belonged to their fheik or chief, whom they have 
the liberty of choofing out of their own tribes; the Emperor gathering the tribute from 
them by a perl'on whom he fends from court, and makes an alcayde for that purpofe. 
Thefe Arabs are for the moft part very tawny, live naflily with their cattle and poultry, 
and their young children run about naked; they have abundance of fine black cattle, 
which I take to be the chief of their fubftance. 

Notwithllanding the unfettled way of life, and feeming poverty of thefe people, a 
good revenue is drawn from them, there being reckoned to dwell, only in the plains of 
Eez, three hundred thoufand of them, paying gararn, that is the tenth part of all they 
have, to which they are liable as foon as they come to be fifteen years of age: this is the 
tax commanded by their law; but the alcaydes are fo' far from being fatisfied with it, 
that they omit no manner of injuftice and rapine, to fleece the people of all they can* 

In Morocco there are not above one hundred thoufand of them, but in Suz they are 
very numerous, and formerly refufed to pay tribute, which coft this Emperor a great 
deal of time entirely to fubdue them. When they have a mind to remove to another 
place, they load their camels, bulls, and cows, on whom they put pack-faddles, fetting 
their wives.and children on them, in large wicker bafkets, covered with cloth to keep 
off* the fun ; after which manner they roam about till they have found a place to their 
mind. 

At night we had great quantities of cufcufu, and other provifioris, brought in by 
thefe people, and the mountaineers. This cufcufu is the daily food of the Moors, and 
I believe wholefome and nourifhing by its compofition, which is thus : they put fine 
flour into, a large flat pan, and fprinkling it with water, take a great deal of pains to 
roll it up into finall balls, which they feparate and put into another thing, as they be- 
come-of the fize they would have, which generally is the fame with our duck (hot; 
when they have made a l’ufficient quantity of this, they put it into a fort of cullender, 
which ferves for a cover of a pot, where there is meat and fowls ftewing,fo that it received 
the heat and fleam thereof; when it is enough, they pour ftrong broth into it, and put¬ 
ting the ftewed meat and fowls at top, fo ferve it up. They certainly imagined we 
had good ftomachs, for they fertt us a monffrous wooden difh fo full of cufcufu that 
leven or eight ftrong Moors had but juft ftrength enough to fetit upon the table.' 
We attacked it as vigoroufly as we could, but made fuch an indifferent progrefs, that 
it was hardly to be perceiyed we had eaten ; afterwards we had the pleafure to fee it 
emptied in a few minutes by the muleteers and other attendants of the camp; who by 
a dexterous (hake of their hands, turning it into round balls, fwallowed them down as 
big as thofe made for horfes. In all parts of the bafha’s dominions where he travels,, 
the people bring in plenty of what they have, which cofts him nothing. 

^ I he 18th we decamped between five and fix in the morning, and paffed the river 
EUnahaffen, famous for the battle fought between Don Sebaflian King of Portugal' 
and the Moors. As this ftory had given matter to Sir Richard Steele, to furnifh the 
world with a paper of the heroical virtue of Muley Moluc, then King of Morocco, it 
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gave me the curiofity to enquire whether they had any hiftorical account thereof; but 
found only a traditional ftory, which moil of them agreed in, differing much from Sir 
Richard Steele, who gives the praife of heroic virtue to the Moorifh King ; whereas 
the ftory of the country attributes it to a Have; for Muley Moluc was a prince very 
much beloved by his people, but infirm, and at the time he left Morocco, to defend, 
his country againft Don Sebaftian, was fo ill, that he was forced to be carried in a litter, 
and when he came to Alcaffar, (about fix mites from the place where the battle was 
fought) he there died ; upon which a Have of his called Mirwan, (whofe name the 
Moors to this day mention with great regard, becaufe of the gallantry and fervice of 
the a&ion,) wifely confidering the confequence of keeping fecret the death of a prince 
fo well beloved by his people, at a time when the two armies every day expected to 
join battle, contrived it fo as to give out orders for the King as if he had been alive, 
making believe he was better than he ufed to be, till the battle was over; when the 
faid Have (thinking he merited a better reward than what he met with) wiihed the 
fucceffor joy, both of the victory and empire; but the ungrateful prince caufed him to 
be immediately put to death, faying, he had robbed him of the glory of the action. 
The Portuguefe who were difperfed in the battle, could not believe for a long time that 
their King was flam, but ran up and down the country, crying out, Onde efla el Rey ; 
i. e. Where is the King ? The Moors often hearing the word rey, which in Arabic 
fignifies good fenfe, told them that if they had any rey they had never come thither. 

It is well known that many of the ordinary people in Portugal will not perfuade 
themfelves that Don Sebaftian is yet dead : and there is now to be read on a monu- 
ment in the great church of Bellem, near Lifbon, the following infcription ; 

Hoc jacet in tumuh, fi fama ejl vera , Sebqftes, 

When we came within two miles of Alcaffar, we were met by Alcayde Affuze., 
governor of Tangier; he came towards us with a fpear carried upright by a Have at 
his horfe’s head, by which ceremony the alcaydes of Barbary are diftinguiffied j and 
when they encamp, it is ftuck before the door of their tents. He is a handfonie young 
man, and very like the balha in the facd; over his alhague he wore a fcarlet albomooce, 
fringed with a deep green fringe, and made a good appearance. After he had welcomed 
the ambaffador, his attendants cavalcaded till we came up to the balha, who was coming' 
to receive the ambaffador; then the baflia’s horfe and thofe of the town joining with the 
alcayde’s, made a large cavalcade, giving us the pleafure of feeing a great many lufly 
graceful Moors, finely mounted, tilt at one another with great activity; after which 
manner we went on, the drums beating, ftrange fort of mufic playing, and great crowds 
of people hallooing, and prefling fo clofe upon us, that they could not be kept off 
(though beat by our guards) till we came to the tents, which were pitched clofe to the 
walls of Alcaffar, about fixteen miles from our lalt encampment. 

Upon the left of the road from Tetuan, ahnoft as far as Alcaffar, there runs a ridge 
of exceeding high and bulky mountains, called by the Moors, the mountains of Habib ; 
the inhabitants of them cannot be reduced to the fame degree of fubjeCtion with 
the reft of the country, yet, upon civil treatment, will bring the balha a contri¬ 
bution ; but when, endeavoured to be forced, revenge themfelves by infefting the roads, 
robbing and deftroying the travellers ; retiring when they fee occaiion into their woody 
mountains, where the balha finds it too difficult to do any good upon them, fo that 
he rather choofes peaceably to take what they of their own accords will fend, than, 
enrage them by compulfion. 

Alcaflar 
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Alcaffar was once a city of good note, and the feat of the governor of this part of 
the kingdom : it was built by Jacob Almanzor, King of Fez, about the year 1180, and 
defigned for a magazine and place of rendezvous, for the great preparations he was 
making to enter Granada, and make good the footing his father Jofeph Almanzor had 
got fonietime before. They fay his father firft; invaded Spain with three hundred 
thoufand men, mofl of whom he was obliged in a fhort time to bring back again into 
Africa, to quiet a rebellion that had broke out in Morocco; after which this prince 
again entered Spain, having in his army, according to tradition, two hundred thoufand 
horfe and three hundred thoufand foot. 

This city is now very much fallen to decay, fo that of fifteen mofques, there are only 
two in which they perform fervice ; the reafon of which decay (in all likelihood) is 
the bad fituation thereof, Handing fo low, that it is exceffively hot in fummer and al- 
moft drowned in winter. Superftition alfc has been its enemy, for it was curfed by 
one of their faints, who was cunning enough to foretell, that it fiiould be burnt in 
fummer and drowned in winter; and to give the people an opinion of the validity of 
the faid curfe, their priefts (not thinking the burning heat of the fun fufficient, which 
probably was all their faint meant) fecretly, once a year, fet fire to fome houfe, and 
quench it for their pains, which was done whilft we were there ; as for the drowning 
part, the river does that, being fo fwelled with the rains in winter, that it generally over¬ 
flows into the town. 

Here are a great number of ftorks, who live very familiarly with the people, walking 
about the town, and poffefling the tops of the houfes and mofques without moleftation, 
feeing efteemed a facred bird; fo that they, as well as other nations, account it a fin 
to difturb them; but thefe birds not being free enough to go in and flielter themfelves 
from the heat of the fun ufed to drop down dead every day. 

At prefent the balha of Tetuan appoints the governor of this town, and it is the laH 
^of any note) of his dominions towards Mequinez. 

Monday the 26th about four o'clock in the afternoon we left AIcafTar, our number 
being very much increafed by joining the balha and his fixteen brothers, befides 
nephews, the whole family being ordered to cotirt. We came to our camp about fix 
o’clock, ten miles from Alcaffar, 

The 27th we decamped at fix in the morning, and about eleven came to our tents, 
which were pitched by the fide of a little brook called Behorah, having travelled 
about fixteen miles. 

The 28th we fet out at three in the afternoon, and a little after fix came to the 
river Cebu, about twelve miles off, where we encamped: at this river end the domi¬ 
nions of the balha of Tetuan; it is one of the larged in the kingdom of Fez, taking 
its rife beyond the city of Fez, and falling into the fea at Marmora, it runs in a very 
■deep bed, and had but little water in it; but in winter, they fay, it is very full and 
rapid. The water of it is reckoned extremely wholefoine and foft, and therefore the 
Moors greedily drink great plenty of it. 

The 29th, about half an hour after two in the morning, we left the river Cebu, 
travelling by moon-light over the plain of Marmora, which is about twenty miles. 
This plain is very remarkable for its exceeding fmoothnefs, ftretching itfelf about 
eighty miles inland from the fea at Marmora, as even as a bowling-green. At eight 
we encamped near Sidi Caffem, a fmall town fituated at the foot of a ridge of moun¬ 
tains that inclofe this plain to the fouthward. The town takes its name from a faint, 
who has a monument in it, to which the Moors with great fuperftilion refort to fay 
their prayers: and a great many more faints are buried in the road to Mequinez, 
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having little monuments over them, which the Moors will feldorn pafs, without pray¬ 
ing at. 

The baflia coming into the camp juft as the ambaffador’s tent was pitched, the 
latter invited him in ; their converfation was concerning the great traft of ground we 
had pafled, with fo few towns; the ambaflador faying, it was pity fo much good 
ground ftiould lie wafte, which being cultivated, would enrich the Emperor and fill 
his granaries; the baflia told him, that there was no want of corn in the Emperor’s 
dominions, he having many magazines which have been full a long time; that the 
Moors preferve it without damage for an hundred years together, by putting it into 
pits, called methmur, plaiftered within, and over the mouth, when they are full; 
that the large plain of Marmora and many other parts of the country were fown by 
the Emperor’s negroes to fupply his magazines. 

The 30th we lay ftill in our camp at Sidi Caflem, the baflia flaying for fome of his 
governors, ro bring in their contributions for the prefent to the Emperor; but we 
were obliged to keep our difiance from this holy town, for fuperftition runs fo high 
in favour of the faint, its god-father, that it would be a great profanation, for any 
but Mahometan feet, to tread near it; of which being told, we rather chofe to let our 
curiofities be unfatisfied, than run the rilk of their fuperftiiious infults. 

July the 1 ft, we departed from Sidi Caflem about half an hour after five in the- 
morning, afcending a rocky mountain, which at top is fo ragged that it was with 
great difficulty we got over; and the defcent fo fteep and ftony, that a little wet would 
make it unpaffable for horfes. Between feven and eight we had a fight of Mequinez. 
from the top of a hill. About ten we encamped in a plain called Muley Idris, from a 
faint who has a monument hard by. This Muley Idris was the founder of the city of 
Fez, and firft Arabian Prince who reigned in Barbary: he was made a faint for com¬ 
pelling a great number of Jews to turn Mahometans. His tomb is to this day a fure 
fanftuary for rhofe who fly from the wrath of the prince, or would avoid juftice; and 
is of fo great veneration, that the travellers to Mequinez go confiderably out of their 
way to pray at it, and the Emperor hiinfelf often pays his devotion there. 

Here is a city that takes its name from the faid faint, which ftands clofe under the 
high mountain Zarhon, which they fay runs as far as the great mountain Atlas. 
Alinoft a league from this city, upon a gentle rifing hill, remain fome ruins of a very 
ancient and noble building, which the Moors call Caffar Pbaraon , i. e. Pharaoh’s 
caftle, who, they told us, was a Chriftian, but could not give any further account 
thereof. A draught of which, with the infcriptions of feveral Hones found in the 
ruins, I have taken for the confideration of the curious. 

This day was fo exceeding hot and fultry, that all manner of metal was heated to 
fuch a degree by the air which came into our tents, that we could hardly touch it. 

The country we had hitherto pafled is very pl< afant and fertile; the plains in many 
places abounding in corn and cattle, and the hills and mountains yielding plenty of 
olives; though a great part lies wafte and uncultivated ; not fo much for want of a 
fufficient number o f inhabitants, as by reafon of the opprefiions from the government, 
which makes them choofe to live at fome diftance from the high roads, and feldora cul¬ 
tivate more land than they neceffarily want for their own fuftenance. 

Thefe ruins ftand about one hundred and forty miles fourh of Tetuan, and fixteen 
north-eaft of Mequinez. One building feems to be part of a triumphal arch, there 
being feveral broken ftones that bear infcriptions, lying in the rubbifli underneath, 
which were fixed higher than any part now Handing. It is fifty-fix feet long, and 
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fifteen thick, both fides exactly alike, built with very hard ftone, about a yard in 
Jength, and half a yard thick. 

The arch is twenty feet wide, and about twenty-fix high. 

The infcriptions are upon large flat {tones, which when entire were about five feet 
long and three broad, and the letters on them above fix inches long. 

A bull lay a little way off, very much defaced, and was the only thing to be found 
that reprefented life, except the fhape of a foot feen under the lower part of a gar¬ 
ment, in the nich on the other fide of the arch. 

About a hundred yards from the arch ftands good part of the front of a large fquare 
building, which is a hundred and forty feet long and about fixty high; part of the 
four corners are yet {landing, but very little remains except thefe of the front. 

Round the hill may be feen the foundation of a wall, about two miles in circum¬ 
ference, which iuclofed thefe buildings, on the infide of which lie fcattered all over 
a great many {tones, of the fame fize the arch is built with, but hardly one left upon 
another; but at the arch, which flood about half a mile from the other buildings, 
feemed to have been a gate-way, and was juft high enough to admit a man to pafs 
through on horfeback. 

The 2d we left Muley Idris at half an hour after five in the afternoon, and upon 
the road heard that Ben Hattar (who went to Mequinez two days before) had been 
very well received by the Emperor; the reafon why I give an account of Ben Hattar*s 
reception by the Emperor, is becaufe no man goes before him, but with the utmolt 
fear, and in doubt whether he fliall return alive; fo that when any confiderable perfon. 
has been in his prefence, it is ufual to tell immediately abroad what kind of reception 
fie has met with ; and the account of Ben Ilattar’s was brought to us a great many 
miles before we came to Mequinez, as a piece of good news. About nine we came to 
the baftia’s camp, which was pitched within two or three miles of Mequinez. 

Monday the 3d we fet forward at four of the clock in the morning, the moon being 
up, and a little before fun-rife entered the city, to avoid the prodigious crowd we fliould 
have met with, had the day been farther advanced, by which means we got to our houfe 
with very little interruption. The baflia of Tetuan not having been at court for three 
years, this morning appeared before the Emperor, to whom he had been accufed of 
being carelefs of his government, in letting the Spaniards drive him out of his camp 
before Ceuta, and was in great danger of his life; the Emperor feverely threatening 
him, and telling him he was not fit to command; but after he had been fufficiently 
frightened, he bid him go into the palace to fee a fifter of his, who was one of the 
Emperor’s women; which he did to fend him out of the way, while he vented fome 
part of his anger on his followers ; for fome body had given him a lift of thofe about 
the balha who were raoft in his ellaem. The firft on this lift happened to be one Larbe 
Shott, a man worthy of a better fate than what he met with, which {hall be related in 
its proper place. The next was one of the baflia’s fecretaries, whom the Emperor 
ordered to be toffed, which being a puniflmient different from any ufed in Europe, it 
will not be amifs to give fome account of it. 

The perfon whom the Emperor orders to be thus punifhed, is feized upon by three 
or four ftrong negroes, who taking hold of his hams throw him up with all their 
ftrengsh, and at ihe fame time turning him round pitch him down head foremoll; at 
which they are fo dexterous by long ufe, that they can either break his neck the firft 
tofs, diflucate a flioulder, or let him fall with lefs hurt: they continue doing this as 
often as the Emperor has ordered, fo that many times they are killed upon the fpot, 
fometimes they come oft' with only being feverely bruifed; and the perfon that is toffed 
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mutt not ftir a limb. If he is able, yMe the Emperor is in %?* 

being toffed again, but is forced to lie as if he was dead, which if he lhould re > , 

nobody dares bury the body till the Emperor has given orders for it. 

The cth, the Emperor fent one of his courtiers to tell the ambaffador that he 
thought the houfe he was in (which belonged to the bafha of Tetuan) was not goo 
enough for him, and that he would have him go to a houfe of Ben Hatter s, that he 
had lately built, and was one of the belt in Mequinez, to which we removed direftly. 


The Firjl Audience which his Excellency the Honourable Charles Stewart, Efq. had of 

the Emperor of Morocco. 

ON Thurfday the 6th of July, about feven of the clock in the morning, the Em¬ 
peror fent an alcayde with a guard to conduft the ambaffador to him : we paffed through 
the ftreets in the following manner: firft there went two ferjeants on horfeback, they 
were followed by our mufic, which played all the way; then came the ambaffador 
with his liverymen on each fide, and after him the gentlemen of his retinue, who were 
followed by feveral fervants on horfeback ; laffi of all came the Enghfh captive mailers 
of fliips on foot. The alcayde who commanded the guard would not fufter the Moors 
(who were not in the Emperor’s fervice) to come near us, fo that when any or them 
endeavoured after it, he ufed to point at them, to fliow the guards where they were, 
who laid on unmercifully, fometimes knocking them down. 

Being arrived at the outward gate of the palace, we difmounted, and palling through 
three or four large court-yards, fat down under fome piazzas for about half an houi. 
Then word being brought that the Emperor was come out, we were led into a fpacious 
place, where at a diftance we faw him, with an umbrella over his head, his guards 
behind him drawn up in the lhape of an half-moon, holding the butt end of their pieces 
with their right hands, and keeping them clofe to their bodies, with the muzzles 
dire&Iy upwards. His courtiers on each fide, barefooted, and in the habit of flaves, 
who never Hand exadJy before him, but making a lane, watch the motion of his horfe, 
that they may immediately fall into the fame poftur^. _ . 

'We marched towards the Emperor, our mufic playing, till we came, within about 
fburfeore yards of him, when it was furprifing to fee the old monarch alight from his 
horfe, and proftrate himfelf upon the earth to pray ; in which pofture he continued 
fome minutes without motion, with his face fo clofe to the ground, that the duff re¬ 
mained upon his nofe when we came up to him ; then mounting his horfe again, he 
took a lance in his hand; and Ben Hattar leading the ambaffador up, we fell into one 
rank, and bowing as we approached the Emperor, he nodded his head, faid Bono , 
feveral times, and bid the ambaffador be covered, which he did, and at the fame time 
delivered His Majefty’s letter tied up in a filk handkerchief, into the Emperor’s hand, 
(for it is a rule never to deliver with bare hands a letter to the Emperor) telling him 
that he was come from the King of Great Britain his mailer, to fettle peace, friendihip, 
and a good underftanding between the two crowns, and that he had brought him a 
prefent, which he hoped he would accept. The Emperor replied, hp fhould have 
every thing he came for, becaufe he loved the Englifli; and that fuch of the Moors 
whom the ambaffador had brought over with him as were able, lhould pay their ran- 
fora, and thofe who were not, the baiha of Tetuan lhould pay for ; but recollecting 
himfelf, he faid the Englilh made no flaves, nor fold any; upon which the ambaffador 
told him, he hoped he would have the fame regard for the King his mailer’s fubjects, 
and admit them to return home into their own country, a charity becoming fo potent a 
voLt xv. 3 o monarch. 
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monarch, and a convincing proof of the great regard he had for the Englifh nation ; 
not that the nation flood in need of the men, for the Englilh employed every year 
above an hundred thoufand on the Teas ; but that the King his mailer was defirous, out 
of his goodnefs to his people, that fo many of his fubjefts might return again to fee 
their wives and families, ft was very difficult to get the Emperor to have patience to 
hear what the ambafl'ador had to fay, being fond of fpeaking much himfelf, and inter¬ 
rupting the linguift fo often, that it is hard for any body to get a fair interpretation 
made to him. 

The ambaffador now delivering the articles of peace to the Emperor* told him they 
were ligned by the King his mailer, and delired he would be plealed to lign a counter¬ 
part to be carried to England ; to which the Emperor faid, that his word was as 
efte&ual as his writing, but however he would do that to fatisfy him; and giving the 
articles to his admiral, AI Hadge Abdelcader Peres (afterwards lent ambafiador to 
England), told the ambaflador, that he made him a prefent of nine Chrillians for a 
breakfaft, and he might choofe which he pieafed. 

Then the Emperor fpeaking to the balha of Tefuan, the latter prollrated himfelf 
upon the earth, and kifled the ground at his horfe’s feet, and arifing went up to the 
Emperor and kiffed his foot j which they all do very often when he talks to them, and 
go backwards into their places again. 

The Emperor is about eighty-feven years old, and very aCtive for fuch an age. He 
is a middle-fized man, and has the remains of a good face, with nothing ot a negro’s 
features, though his mother was a black : he has a high nofe, which is pretty long 
from the eyebrows downwards, and thin. He has loll all his teeth, and breathes fhort 
as if his lungs were bad, coughs and fpits pretty often, which never falls to the ground, 
men being always ready with handkerchiefs to receive it. His beard is thin and very 
white: his eyes feem to have been fparkling, but their vigour decayed through age, 
and his cheeks are very much funk in. He was mounted upon a black horfe, not fo 
remarkable for his beauty, as being taught to pleafe him. His negroes continually fan 
and beat the flies from his horfe with cloths, and the umbrella is contlantiy kept 
twirling over his head, the man that carries it taking great care to move as his horfe 
does, that no fun may come upon the Emperor. His drefs was not much different 
from what his bafhas wear, when out of his prefence, confifting of a fine alhague: 
his turban was made with rolls of mullin, that came very low upon his forehead. The 
end of his fcimiter hung out, it was covered with gold, and handfomely fet with large 
emeralds. His faddle was covered with fcarlet cloth embroidered with gold, with one 
pillol in a cloth cafe, on the left fide. 

Parting from the Emperor, which we did by going backwards a good way, and Ben 
Hattar (by his order) conducting us to fee the palace, we were led intp a large oblong- 
fquare building, with piazzas all round, being the Queen of the Xeriph’s apartment. 
The arches were wrought with plaller fret-work, in flowers after the Arabian manner, 
and fupported by neat Hone pillars $ the fquare exceeding large and fpacious; the 
bottom and fides (for about five feet high) chequered with fmall tiles of divers colours, 
about two inches fquare; of which finall chequer-work there is a prodigious quantity 
in the palace. All the apartments, walks, magazines, palTages, and underneath the 
arches being chequered, making the profpe£t of the buildings, which are all of a great 
length, extremely magnificent, beautiful and neat. From thence we were led into a 
magazine near a quarter of a mile long, and not above thirty feet broad j in it there 
hung up great quantities of arms in cafes, and three rows of rails, which were covered 
with faddles, almofl from one end to the other *. and in fuch another magazine they 
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fliewed us the gates of Larach, which this Emperor took from the Spaniards, a great 
deal of iron-work, fome elpadas, and other Chriftian fwords, brought from thence. 

I hen we were carried into another large and fpacious building, with piazzas all 
round like the former. In this. live two of the Emperor’s wives, who are diftinguilhed 
by being called the Queens of the Cobah 'ihodrah, (which is the name of that part 
of the palace they live in) and are in great efteein with him. 

From thence palling through fome neat long walks and paflages of chequer-work, 
we came to another building, with a large garden in the middle, planted round with 
tall cyprels trees: the garden is funk about fixty or feventy feet lower that the found¬ 
ation of the building, over which, from one fide to the other, goes a terrace-walk, 
called by the Moors the Strangee, which is about half a mile long, and fifteen or fix- 
teen feet broad ; the top of it all the way thick-lhaded with vines, and other greens, 
fupported with ftrong and well-made wooden work* In this walk there was a chariot 
that goes with Iprings, and a frnail calalh, in which they told us the Emperor is fome* 
times drawn by women and eunuchs. 

Several other fquares and long buildings we palled through, now and then feeing 
the Chnlbans upon the top of high walls, working and beating down the mortar with 
heavy pieces of wood, (fomething like what our paviers ufed to beat down the Hones) 
which they raiie all together, and keep time in their llroke; and after we had been 
about three hours feeing the palace, we were led again to the Emperor, who was on 
o, back, at . t le entrance of a cobah, in which were ftores of arras, lances, and other 
things, kept in order by twenty-eight Englilh boys. 

lue Emperor, at the approach of the ainbaflador, cried out as before, Bono, bona, 
and afced him how he liked his palace? the ambaffador told him it was one of the 

T r Z OI l the /f, Ce of the earch J the Emperor faid. Thank God. Then fome of 
the finglifli boys falling proflrate, and giving him the ufual falutation, Allah ibarik 
phi amrik Sidt; i,e. God blefs-thy power! The Emperor afked of what nation they were, 
who, being told Englilh, he bid them tro home with the amhaflarln,- foe I,;™ 
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arches and doors of the apartments very finely worked. Thefe, they fay, were ancient 
Roman pillars, tranfported thither from Sally. 

Here one of the Queens fent us a collation of dates, grapes, melons, almonds and 
raifins, figs, and fweetmeats of their making; with an apology to the ambaffador, be- 
caufe there was nothing better, it being Ramdam, in which time no vi&uals are dreffed 
by the Moors, until night. The fruit was very welcome, for walking had made us dry, 
fo we fat down under the piazzas, and were attended by the maids of the palace, 
whofe jetty Akins received the embeliifiiment of Alining bracelets and filver trinkets, 
which they wore in great plenty upon their legs and arras, with gold chains about 
their necks, monftrous large ear-rings, and other African ornaments: we were then 
in fight of the Emperor’s women, who were fo placed, that we knew nothing of it 
until afterwards. 

The feaft being ended, we parted from our black attendants, and were carried to 
another regular and neat building, with piazzas all round ; the fpace between was all 
chequered, in the middle of which run a row of marble bafons at certain diftances, 
with little channels cut in ftone, conveying water from one to the other; this is a 
magazine and treafury. Underneath the arches, there opened folding doors, into 
large, fquare, and very lofty rooms or halls, in fome of which were great numbers of 
firelocks, regularly hung up \ others had ftores of lances of all forts and fizes; 
among the reft a Guinea lance, (taken from an Indian prince, and (hewn for a 
curiofity) having four fpears at the head of it, the ftaff Brafil wood. 

In thefe magazines may be feen bills, battle-axes, and warlike inftruments of all 
forts; a great many blunderbuffes of different fizes, with brafs barrels, helmets in 
boxes, and wrapped up in paper; and other variety of weapons, many of which feem 
not to have been made by the Moors, but rather to have been the arms of thofe 
Chriftians who loft their lives with Don Sebaftian, or taken from thofe towns which 
formerly were in the hands of the Portuguefe and Spaniards, but conquered by this 
Emperor. 

Then palling by fome rooms locked up, (they having in them gold, filver, jewels, 
and other riches, under the care of Bombar John Siggear, a black eunuch, the 
Emperor’s treafurer) we came to the laft, in which were a great number of fcimirers, 
handfomely difpofed, and in very good order, with feveral Chriftian fwords among 
them; and after we had feen a much greater ftore of arms than any of us imagined 
this prince had, we were led into the infide of an apartment, where one of the Queens 
formerly lived. There were feveral frames for beds put clofe together, in which it is 
laid the Emperor has fometinies laid: they would hold about twenty people. We 
faw alfo the baths, and fome beautiful cobahs belonging to that apartment. 

From thence we were carried through feveral other buildings, confifting for the moft 
part of oblong-fquares, with piazzas, under which the doors open into the lodgings, 
which generally are ground rooms: the doors of each building are all of one form 
and fize, they are finely inlaid, and fome of them gilt, and kept Unit, fo that we could 
not fee into the apartments. In one of thefe fquares was a fountain, with channels of 
marble, that made a labyrinth, very neat and pretty. We alfo paffed by the place, 
where they told us Mahomet’s writings, and the holy regifters of their law are de- 
pofited; then we went into fome ftately cobahs, whole Ihelts were finely painted of a 
Iky colour, with golden ftars, reprefenting the heavens, and a golden fun in the 
middle, of curious workmanfhip. Some of thefe cobahs the Emperor makes ufe of 
to put in the prefents he has received from Chriftian princes, among which were feven 
or eight coaches; others are magazines for arms, and his choice!! goods; in one of 
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them were hung up the fine gtafs fconces, that His Majefty King George had Tent by 

the ambaffador. > . 

As we were going away, they (hewed us a maffy building with high walls, without 
any ornament, in which the Emperor defigns to lay his bones. In the infide (they fay) 
there is a chain that is let down from the middle of the roof, by which he intends his 
coffin (hall hang. v 

Going to take the profpeQ: of this palace, we paffed over a large field, on each fide 
of the path-way of which there were great numbers of large rats, which burrowed in 
the earth like rabbits, and ran about fo thick that the ground was almofl covered with 
them, letting us come within the diftanee of feven or eight yards before they would 
go into their holes; and having paffed as far, they appeared above ground again, fo 
that both before and behind us, we faw multitudes of them. At the end of this field 
there is a pomegranate garden, planted in a valley, over which the Emperor has built 
a ftrong bridge, reaching from the top of one hill to the other for the more com¬ 
modious palling over. At the end of the valley, the bridge is joined by a caufeway 
with a wall on each fide, for about two or three miles, it being the way he goes to 
his llabies. 

This palace is about four miles in circumference, and Hands upon even ground, in 
form almofl; fquare, and no hill near to overlook it. It is built of a rich mortar, with¬ 
out either brick or (tone, except for pillars and arches, and the mortar fo well 
wrought, that the walls are like one entire piece of terrace. The whole building is 
exceeding maffy, and the walls in every part very thick: the outward one is about a 
mile long, and twenty-five feet thick. 

The infide of the bell part of the palace confifts of divers oblong fquares a great 
deal bigger than Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, having piazzas all round, as before defcribed. 
Some of the fquares are chequered throughout the whole fpace, others have gardens 
in the middle, that are funk very deep, and planted round with tall cyprefs trees, the 
tops of which appearing above the rails, make a beautiful profpedi of palace and 
garden intermixed. 

There are likewife difperfed throughout the palace, feveral buildings which they 
call cobahs: they are built fquare with plain walls on the outfide, except the front, 
which confifts of piazzas of five or fix arches: the infide is one very large and lofty 
room or hall, chequered at bottom, and the fides, almofl: the height of a man ; the 
top or dome curioully painted and richly gilt; the roof is covered with green tiles and 
rifes like a pyramid. 

It is reported that thirty thoufand men, and ten thoufand mules, were employed 
every day in the building of this palace; which is not at all improbable, feeing that it 
is built of hardly any thing elfe but lime, and every wall worked with exceffive 
labour. 

The nature of the building is convenient for the hot climate, being moftly ground 
rooms, by reafon of which, and the great thicknefs of the walls, the lodgings are 
very cool and refreflhing, when the weather is excefiivelv hot. 

I have obferved in another place that the Emperor never parts with any money, 
either to defray the expences of war, or building, and has caufed this large and mag¬ 
nificent palace to be erefted, without expending a blankill towards it; but inftead of 
money he gives the alcayde of his buildings a government; which at prefeat is all 
that country I5 ing between Mequinez and Tremezen, a large traft of ground, and 
a very fruitful foil; but confidering the continual employment, and unlimited ex- 
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pences which his office obliges him to, it is thought he cannot get any thing for him- 
felf, more than what fuffices for his maintenance. 

The Emperor is wonderfully addt&ed to building, yet it is a queftion whether he is 
more addicted to that or pulling down ; for they fay if all his buildings were now 
Handing, by a moderate computation, they would reach to Fez, twelve leagues off; 
and thofe who have been near him fince the beginning of his reign, have obferved him 
eternally building and pulling down, fliutting up doors and breaking out new ones in 
the walls. But he tells them this is done to occupy his people; for, fays he, if I have 
a bag full of rats, unlefs I keep that bag birring they will eat their way through ; but 
he does not defign to give them time, for I faw a piece of ground (as near as I can guefs 
four times as large as Lincolns-Inn-Fields) laid out for a new building. He has alfo 
dug many ftrange caverns in the earth of all fizes, fome far corn, others for powder, 
arms, brimftone, and money, of which latter it is fufpe£ted he leaves no witneffes when 
finilhed. 

This prince has reigned about fifty-three years, obtaining the throne in the year 
1672, upon the death of his brother Muiey Archid, who having drank to excefs, and 
riding furioufly in a grove of orange-trees, ftruck his head agamic a branch, and broke 
his fkull. 

His grandeur and fortune is owing to his courage and vivacity, together with the 
help he met with from the Jews, particularly Memaran their governor, who fupptied 
him with money to carry on the war againft his oppofers ; for his nephew Muiey Hamet, 
then bafha of Morocco, had caufed himfelf to be proclaimed Ling ; and Muiey Aram, 
his brother, fet up alfo in Taffilet, the country from whence the family came. But 
Muiey Ifhmael, the prefent Emperor, being at that time aleayde of Mequinez, raifed 
what forces he could, and went with all expedition againft hi nephew, conquered him, 
took the city of Morocco, and reduced all that kingdom to his obedience, in the 
year 1676. 

After the death of Muiey Hamet, the cruelty of this Emperor began to appear ; 
the firft fcene of which was a£ted by the fide of a river, to which h • came w ith his army 
but could not pals, where he ordered all the prifoners to be killed, and woven into a 
bridge with rallies for his army ro pals over upon. 

In 1678 he made himfelf mailer of Taffilet, and three years after that took Mar¬ 
mora from the Spaniards, where he found 88 pieces of brafs cannon, fifteen of 
■iron, ammunition of all forts, more than he had in-his whole dominions before ; and 
a great prize of pearls and jewels ^belonging to merchants who then were in the 
town) fell into his hands. He alfo took Larach from the Spaniards in 1689, clearing 
all the fea coatl of his territory, but Maffagan, Pennon de Velez, and Ceuta, the 
latter of which, (though always blockaded with 10,000 men, and fo briefly prefifed, 
that the bafha cannot ftir from before it without leave from the Emperor,) has defied 
all attempts for thirty-four years togerher. In 1701 he fought a battle with the Dey of 
Algiers, but coming off with the worft, a peace was concluded, which has continued 
fever fince. 

At the beginning of his reign, the roads were fo infefted with robbers, that it was 
dangerous to ftir out of the towns without being well guarded; but he has fo well 
cleared them, that now it is no where fafer travelling. 

He maintains his large empire (which conlifts of feveral kingdoms joined together) 
in peace and quietnefs, although of fo late an acquifirion to the family, that his grand¬ 
father had no manner of title to it, but by ftrange fortune increafed his power fo 
as to feize on it by force of arms. In his empire is contained all that country called 
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by the Romans Mauritania Tingilana, with other provinces to the fouthward, as far 
as Cape Blanco, where it is bounded by the Negro country, as it is northerly by the 
Mediterranean fea. It has on the eaft the kingdom of Algiers, and part of the country 
of Bildulgerid, and on the welt the mailt ocean; including the kingdoms of Fez, 
Morocco, Taffilet, Darha, Suz, Tremezen, and Segelmefs, over which he rules 
with fo fevere a hand, and has firuck fuch a dread into all men by his terrible execu¬ 
tions, that none of the remnants of the royal blood of the before-mentioned kingdoms, 
or any of his bafhas, have dared to take up arms again ft hi in. All the difhtrbance he 
ever met with at home (fince his eflablifhmeflt after the conquefl of his nephew) 
was the rebellion of his fon Muley Mahomet, who, caufing himfelf to be proclaimed 
King of Morocco, plagued him for feme time; but fending his fon Muley Zidan 
againll him, Muley Mahomet was overthrown, and the Emperor having got him into 
his clutches, ordered his tight hand and left foot to be cut off, after which the prince 
foon died, not fuffering the blood to be flopped, but tearing off the planters. Muley 
Zidan was then declared heir to the crown, but giving himfelf over to cruelty 
and drunkennefs, he was ftrangled by his own wives, in the beginning of the 
year 1708. 

His manner of governing is by alcaydes, who have no commiffion, but receive their 
authority only by his faying. Go govern fuch a country; be my general or admiral. 
At court he has five (landing officers : they are, the grand mufti for affairs of religion ; 
the chief eunuch to take care of the feraglio ; a treafurer for his revenue; the fuper- 
intendant of his buildings; and the bafha of Mequinez, who is the firft minifter or 
fupreme alcayde, of which /there are three forts; the firft and chief are thofe who, 
in the nature of viceroys, are fent to govern the provinces; to whom, for their greater 
honour, is fometimes given the title of bafhas. They have an unlimited power, and it 
matters nor how much they tyrannize, if upon their return to court they bring riches 
enough to farisfy the Emperor. 

Another fort are the generals of his armies, and commanders over fraall parties of 
horfe or foot. 

The third fort are governors of cities or towns, and are either made by the Emperor 
himfelf, as are the alcaydes of Morocco, Fez, Sally, and other great cities, or by the 
governors of the provinces, over finall towns and cities; a fourth fort may be added,, 
which are titular only, and therefore called alcaydes of their heads. 

'I he governors of the provinces are ordered to court every two or three years, to 
render an account of their government; that is, to bring the Emperor all that they 
have by an arbitrary and tyrannical power plundered the people of, by which means he 
gets little lefs than their whole wealth, which never circulates more, but is thrown 
into his treafury, and remains there an unprofitable and ufelefs hoard, he never part¬ 
ing with it again upon any account whatfoever, for neither his armies, fleet, or build¬ 
ings coft him any thing. The manner how he builds without money, I have before 
related; and when he has oceafion to raife forces, the alcaydes of the provinces are 
obliged to find and maintain them, each providing for a number in proportion to the 
extent of his government. The fhips alfo that are in his fervice are fitted out and 
maintained by the alcaydc of the port to which they belong; neverthelefs he has 
half the prizes, and takes all the flaves, remitting part of his moiety of theorize goods, 
in confideration for the fiaves, who did not belong to his fhare. 

_ When the alcaydes return from their governments, it is with the greateft fear ima¬ 
ginable, as I have before hinted; for if the Emperor thinks they do not bring him the 
whole profits thereof, but keep fomelhing for themfelvee, they are in danger of being 
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put to fome cruel death. Before they go into his prefence, they pull off their fhoes, 
put on a particular habit they have to denote a Have, and when they approach him 
fall down and kifs the ground at his horfe’s feet. If he fpeaks to them, they bend 
forward and hold their heads a little on one fide, in token of offering their life; which 
great degree of fubjeftion proceeds partly from fear, and partly from fuperftition ; for 
they believe him to be the true branch of the Xeriphian family, who draw their defcent 
from the prophet Mahomet, and therefore think he is particularly favoured by heaven, 
and can do nothing amifs, but imagine all who die by his hand go to paradife j in 
which opinion he has confirmed them by a long continuance of tyrannical power, by 
artifice, and by hypocrify, never doing any thing of confequence without fir ft 
falling down upon the ground, with his face clofe to the earth for a confiderable time, 
making believe that he then receives infpiration and directions from God or Maho¬ 
met, (for which purpofe he has a great number of praying places contrived in different 
parts, not unlike niches, laid horizontally in the ground} and that he performs the will 
of God in every thing he does. 

He likewife explains the law to them himfelf, which they follow according to the 
opinion of their doctor, Meliib, who taught that there is but one God, and Mahomet 
was his chief prophet; that Jefus Chrill was a great prophet, born of a virgin, whofe 
name was Mary ; that he was very holy, and wrought miracles, but did not die as we 
believe, for when Judas betrayed him, God caufed one of his difciples to appear in 
his likenefs, who was crucified in his Head. That there is a heaven and a liell, and 
-the eternal bleffings will confift in a fight of the Sovereign Being, of his angels, and 
Mahomet, in the enjoyment of beautiful virgins, whofe virginity will daily be renewed, 
indulging their appetites with all forts of delicious food, which they fliall have at a 
wilh, bathing in rivers of milk and rofe-water; and that their lodgings will be in 
glorious palaces, built with diamonds, pearls, and precious ftones. That hell will 
confift in the extremities of heat and cold; and the damned will be created and deftroyed 
every day. 

The Moors obferve a lent of one moon, called Ramdam, abftaining from all manner 
■of food, till the appearance of the ftars; neither are they allowed to finoke, walh their 
mouths, take fnuff, fmell perfumes, or converfe with their women. 

7 Thofe who are obliged to travel may drink a little water; and fuch as are fick may 
borrow a few days of their prophet, but they mull and do repay punftually when they 
recover ftrength. In the towns they run about the ftreets, and wake all thofe people 
they think are afleep, that they may eat, and fo be the better able to fupport themfelves 
in the day : they rife three or four times in the night, and fleep again. Such as are 
libertine, and ufed to drink wine, abftain from it in this time. 

At Tetuan every evening when the fall of that day is ended, a trumpet is founded 
from the caftle to give notice of it, before whicb time it is pleafant to fee the pofture of 
the Moors; one holding a pipe ready filled, while he impatiently experts the found of 
the trumpet \ another with a difh ot cufcufn before him, ready to run his hand in ; 
fome got clofe to the fountains, to be the firft that fliall drink. On the eve of their 
lent, they make great rejoicing, Ihouting, and repeating the name of God, and watch 
for the appearance of the moon, at which they fire their inulkets, then fall to faying 
their prayers, the Emperor himfelf fometimes at their head, who, to perfuade the people 
of his great regard for religion, keeps this fall four months every year; but they are 
obliged to obferve it only during that moon. 

The Emperor certainly punifhes all breakers of their law with great feverity; and 
nancies his hypoorify fo far, that this is the moft religious age that ever was in Barbary, 
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by the King’s example, whofe commands are efteemed facred, for the leafl breach of 
which he has often in flitted the fevereft death ; fo that what from the dread of puni fit¬ 
ment, and the opinion the people are brought up in, no prince is better obeyed. 

He is an early rifer, whether from his natural difpofition, or the horror of the many 
murders, exadtions, and cruelties he has committed on his poor fubjects and flaves, I 
cannot determine ; but thofe who have been near him when abroad in camps, (for -in 
his palace he is waited on by women, young wenches, boys, and eunuchs, who dare not 
tell tales,) report that his fieeps are very much difturbed, and full of honor ; when 
ftarting on a fudden, he has been heard to call upon thofe he had murdered ; and 
fomeiimes awake, he alks for them whom he has killed but the day before; and if any 
of the ftanders-by an fiver, He is dead, he prefently replies. Who killed him ? To which 
they mull anfwer. They do not know, but fuppofe Gcd killed him, urilefs they have 
a mind to follow. 

I have heal'd he ufed once to call often on Hameda, a great favourite of his, 
when he was walking alone, and nobody could be fuppofed to hear him ; this Hameda 
was the greateft favourite he ever had ; he wass-the fon of the guardian of the flaves, 
and came a boy into the Emperor’s army, when he was befieging his coufin Muley 
Hamet in Terudant, and doing feme action before him, he took notice of him and gave 
him a horfe; the man ftill continued to do good things, and being a merry buffoon 
fellow, the Emperor grew into-great familiarity with him, infomuch\hat he could take 
the liberty to go into his gardens when he was with his women, which no man ever did 
before or fince. He had the title of baflra by way of pre-eminence above all other 
bafhas. The Emperor ufed paffionately to tell him, that he could never be heartily 
angry with him, and that it was impoflible he fhould be provoked to kill him ; and 
it was thought he did not defign to do it, when he gave him fo many blows with the 
butt-eno of his lance, that he died of them the next. day. The Emperor afterwards 
fliewed a great deal of forrow at it, confefled he repented of what he had done, fer>t 
him and his phyficians a bag of money, and defired him to live. 

As foon as his firft prayer is over, which is before the morning fiar difappears, he 
goes to his works, which are of a vaft extent within the walls of his palace; there 
the poor people (whether Chriftians, negro-flaves, boys who attend him, alcaydes, or 
overfeers of the works,) all tafte of his anger in their turns, beating, killing, or giving- 
good words, according to the humour he is in. This is one of his top pleafures; in 
fume of i hefe places, ami never within his palace, he gives audience to ambaff^ 
dors, converfes fomeiimes fitting on the corner of a wall, walks often, and fomerimes 
works. 

About eight or nine of the clock his trembling court aflemble, which confifts of his 
great officers, and alcaydes, blacks, whites, tawnies, and his favourite Jews, Memaran 
and Ben Hat tar, all barefooted ; and there is bowing and whifpering to this and the 
other eunuch, to know if the Emperor has been abroad, (for if he keeps within doors 
there is no feeing him unlefs fent for), if he is returned in a good humour, which is well 
known by his very looks and motions ; and fomeiimes by the colour of the habit he 
wears, yellow being obforved to be his killing colour; from all which they calculate 
whether they may hope to live twenty-four hours longer. 

If he comes out, the'necks, as 1 have faid, are ail held out, their eyes fixed on the 
ground, and after this manner the crouching creatures pay their homage. If hefpeaks, 
fcme Iwear by their God, what he fays is true; others at every paufe he makes, cry 
out God lengthen thy days my lord; God blefs thy life; which once occafioned an 
accidental jeft, for he was faying, May I be called the greateft of liars if I have not 
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always conceived a great efteem for the Englilh, and making a little flop at the word 
liars, his officious court cried, Yes, by G—d, it is true, my lord. 

If he comes not out, he fometimes fends for fome of them; at other times he has 
the door opened, and orders them all to pafsmufter, arid they go one by one cringing 
by his door. If he only goes a little way out of the gate of his palace, they follow him 
on foot through the dirt; and he is a great man and efteemed a great favourite, who 
advances as far as his ftirrup ; and if he has occafion to fend a meffage, though never fo 
trivial, the bell: of them are ready to run, without refpe£l to age, rank, or favour, (even 
his favourite Hameda ufed to make his court this way) and return befpattered up to 
their eyes, at leaft all over their white drawers, and other garments which are white : 
nay, I have heard that Hamet lieu Haddu Attar (who was anibaflador in England in 
King Charles the Second’s time) was once furprifed without his fhoes, walking barefoot 
in a great deal of dirt by his horfe ; and without regard to his age, or the pretence he 
had to his favour, was lent to the furtheft part of the town in that condition. 

Thofe days that he does not come abroad, the courtiers remain in an alley of his pa¬ 
lace till dinner-time, when he fends them a great veflel of cufcufu which they fall upon 
without ceremony, and having filled their bellies, return to their private affairs; but 
if he goes any diftance from the town, thofe who have the privilege to go with him, 
call for their horfes, which are held by their fervants at fome diftance, none ever pre¬ 
fuming to go unlefs bidden. Sometimes when he goes out of town, which is not above 
once in two or three months, he will be attended by fifteen or twenty thoufand blacks 
on horfeback, with whom he now and then diverts himfelf at the lance. 

In the year 1690, before he was mailer of Sahra, there came a woman from that 
people to him, who, hearing of her coming, went to meet her on horfeback, at the 
head of twenty thoufand men. She told him the people of Sahra were defirous to put 
themfelves under his protection, but that he mull fight her at iance-play, if he had a. 
mind to have her, at once the pledge of their fidelity, and the prize of his victory. 
She fet him hard at firlt, but afterwards fuffered herfelf to be overpowered, was put 
among the reft of his women, and troops were fent to protect the frontiers of Sahra. 

While he is abroad, there are carried after him a ftool, a kettle of water, and a 
ikin, (which is his table-cloth) this belongs to his eating; and if he is out at dinner¬ 
time, his dinner is carried after him upon the head of a negro, in a great wooden or 
copper veflel, which he does not take from his head until the Emperor alks for it 
the manner of his eating does not differ from the ordinary Moors. His other travelling 
utenlils are two or three guns, a fword or two, and two lances, becaufe one broke 
once as he was murdering; both the fwords and lances mull be carried with their 
points upwards; thefe are all carried by lully fellows; his boys carry Ihort Brafil 
flicks, knotted cords for whipping, a change of cloaths to (hift when bloody, and a 
hatchet, two of which he took in a Portugueze ffiip, and the firlt time they were 
brought to him, killed a negro without any provocation, to try if they were good. 

Although the natives of his dominions are whites, yet they are not fo much efteemed 
by him as the blacks and the copper-coloured, to whom he commits the guard of his 
perfon, and is fo fond of their breed, that he takes care to mix them himfelf, by often 
ordering great numbers of people before him, whom he marries without any more 
ceremony, than pointing to the man and woman, and faying, Hadi yi hud Hadi, i. e. 
That take that, upon which the loving pair join together, and march off as firmly 
noofed as if they had been married by a Pbpe. He always yokes his bell com- 
plexioned fubjefts to a black help-mate; and the fair lady mull take up with a 
negro. 


Thus 
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Thus he takes care to lay the foundation of his tawny nurferies, to fupply his palate 
as he wants, into which they are admitted very young, are taught to worlhip and obey 
this fucceffor of their Prophet, and being nurfed in blood from their infancy, become 
the executioners and minifters of his wrath, whofe terrible commands they put in exe¬ 
cution with as much zeal and fury as if they had received them immediately from 
heaven. Their manner is, as foon as the word comes out of his mouth, to leize on 
the wretch ordered for execution like fo many lions > whooi, if he is not to be executed 
on the fpot, they almoft tear to pieces before he gets to the place of execution; and 
bv the fury of their looks, and their violent and favage manner of ufing him, make a 
fcene very much refembling the picture of lb many devils tormenting the damned. 
They are fo ready to murder and deftroy, even while young, that the alcaydes trem¬ 
ble at the very light of them, and the Emperor feems to take a great deal of pleafure, 
and place much of his fafety in them, for they furrouod him almoft wherever he is; 
they are of all ranks and degrees, fome are the fons of his chief alcaydes, others picked 
up by chance, or taken from a large negro town joining to Mequinez, which the 
Emperor has filled with families of blacks and tawniesfor his ufe. If they are well¬ 
looking and ftrong, they need no other quality; fome who have relations that are 
able, are fed, cioathed, and lodged by them; others who have not, are lodged in 
the out-Ikirts of the palace, in great rooms, where they pig an hundred or two toge¬ 
ther. They wear only a Ihort and fmall coat without fleeves, which does not reach 
to their knees; their heads are Ihaved and always expofed to the fun, for he affe£ts to 
breed them hard. Moft, and fomedmes all, of them are employed in his buildings, 
where they take off their cl oaths, and laying them all in a heap, every one takes a 
balket, and removes earth, ftones or wood ; when they have done, he orders them to 
go to his Jew and receive fo much foup; the next day they appear gay and under 
arms. 

He beats them in the cruelleft manner imaginable, to try if they are hard ; fome- 
times you lhall fee forty or fifty of them alt fprawling in their blood, none of them 
daring to rife till he leaves the place where they are lying, and if they are difcoun- 
tenanced and out of heart at this ufage, they are of a baftard breed, and rauft turn 
out of his fervice. I never heard that he Rilled but three of them, one for fodomy, 
and two for hiding a piece of bread in the hole of a wall, which it is fuppofed they 
could not eat, for they are great reverencers of bread, and take up, as all Maho¬ 
metans do, the lead crumb wherever they find it, and kifs it. When they want 
cloaths, the Emperor thinks of fomebody that has too much money, either Moor or 
Jew, and bids them go to him, and receive each a coat or Ihirt. 

They are generally about eight hundred in all, and live with him in a fort of fub- 
ordination to one another: feveral have the names of alcaydes, as the chief of them 
■who wait on the Emperor's perfbn; others are made overfeers of fome talk or work 
the Emperor has ordered them to fintfh; fome he makes perpetual alcaydes over a 
certain number of his companions, and foch a one is to anfvver for the reft, as to their 
diligence, cleanly and good deportment in all particulars : and it is wonderful to fee 
the infolence, ftate and gravity of thefe young rogues, and how they ape the old Em¬ 
peror in their way of government; for though they can only inflid blows, yet they 
ufe the haughty phrafes of command, and talk of cutting throats, ftrangling, drag¬ 
ging, &c. 

The fir ft mark of their preferment, after they grow too big to ferve the Emperor in 
this nature, is giving them a horfe, (a horfeman being in the higheft efteem imaginable 
amongft them, and the foot the contrary, infomuch that thofe who command thoul’ands 
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of them, are not efteemed equal to the commanders of fifty horfe,) then the Emperor 
either recommends them to fome of his balhas or great alcaydes employed again ft the 
Chriftians, nr the Berebbers that inhabit the mountains, or keeps them near him, 
and then they are ready to be intruded with all important meffages, as to carry the 
Emperor’s letter of thanks to any officer who ferves him well, or to call him cucko.J, 
fpit in his face, give him a box on the ear, ftrangle, or cut oft his head. 

When they have waited a confiderable time, if no command or government becomes 
vacant, he fends them to gather the tribute of fome country, with the title of an al¬ 
calde ; and if he remains by him without any employment (after performing this fervice) 
he is called alcayde of his head, which is a fort of an alcayde titular or reforme, as I 
have noted above; but perhaps the Emperor fufpefts that he has put fomething more 
in his pocket than ordinary, then he bids him build fome houfesof luch orluch dimen- 
fions; and that he may feem fomething more reafonable than the Egyptian talk- 
mafters, he bids him take his lime and Hone: the poor man begins with a good neart, 
and when he has fpent all, defpair forces him to go to rhe Emperor, and tell him he 
is not worth one birthing more, left he fiiould find his work Handing ftill, and bury 
hhn alive in one of the walls. The Emperor picks a quarrel with him, cuts him with 
his fword, wounds him with his lance, or takes off his cloaths, all but his drawers, 
fives him five hundred blows on the buttocks, puts him in prifon, or loads him with two 
^i-eat chains, and fends hint to labour at the houfe he was building, and orders fome- 
body elfe to finifli it. Now you muff know the Emperor never beats a man foundly, 
but the man is in the high way of preferment, and it is ten to one but His Majefty palling 
by him in chains a few days after, and finding him in a fad pickle, he calls him his 
dear friend, uncle or brother, and enquires how he came into that condition, as if he 
knew nothing of the matter, fends for afuit of his own cloaths, (which is a great com¬ 
pliment) makes him as fine as a prince, and fends him to govern fome of his great 
towns ; for by this means he is lure he has not left him worth a groat, and will make 
a careful computation of what he may get in his government, until it be his turn to be 

fqueezed again. '"j 

They tell a lfory of a Spaniard, who was efteemed a good markfman, and bribed to 
(hoot the Emperor; he fo miffed his aimj that the two balls he had charged his gun 
with, flew into the pummel of the Emperor’s faddle. The man was immediately 
feized, and when it was expected lie would be put to a cruel death, the Emperor firft 
reproached him with his bale defign, alking him what he had done to deferve being 
ufed fo, whether he was no more beloved, and people were tired with him ; then 
calmly lent him to the works among the relt of the Chriftians. The Spaniard fearing 
he Ihould not come off fo, and thinking it a means (if there was any) to get his liberty 
* again, turned Moor, but continued in his Chriftian habit. Some years after, the 
Emperor going among the workmen where he was, alked him why he did not pull 
off his hat ? he anfwered, he was a Moor; and the Emperor being informed who he 
was, ordered him to be freed immediately, allied him a thoufand pardons, for keeping 
him at work fo long, drelied him from head to foot, and made him a governor of fome 
country. 

A little more or lefs, this is the treatment of his grandees, to day hugged, kiffed, 
and preferred, to-morrow ftript, robbed, and beaten. Many of the people about him 
bear the marks of his fword, lance, or fliort fticks and the face and arms of the 
negro, who carried his umbrella when Captain Norbury was there, were fcarred all 
over with cuts that the Emperor had given him, it is fuppofed, for letting the fun come 
upon him; for he is extremely nice in his tyranny, and when he has done with his 
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lance, he darts it fuddenly into the air, and it mull be caught before it comes to the 
ground, or he will kill the man appointed for that purpofe. 

IF he chances to kill any body when he has not determined their death (as it fre¬ 
quently happens) he civilly begs their pardon, and fays, he did not defign to kill that 
poor man, and lays the fault on God, laying, his time was come, the powers above 
would have it fo. 

If he defigns the death of a Chriftian, whom he cares not to pardon, he Ihuts the 
gates of his palace, that Maeftre Juan fliould not come; for it is very Angular that this 
Maeftre Juan (a Chriftian Have of Catalonia) has by his good work, temper, and fin- 
cerity wrought fo much upon the Emperor, that he once fwore he would never fee 
him but he would give him fotnething, and that he fliould never alk him any thing but 
he would grant it; and the being defirous to keep his word, makes him fear this Juan 
fliould come to beg fucfi a man’s life; nay, fometimes having feen him firft, he cries 
out, he inuft give him iomething, for he had feen him. 

They fay the Emperor has a great memory, and is very politick, though many of 
his a&ions feetn rather to proceed from an uncertain, and whimfical temper ; for fome¬ 
times he will do juftice, as if he had it in great regard ; at other times punilh and de- 
ftroy his people for no reafon at all, dreading no confequence, nor fearing to exafperate 
them, but appears as unconcerned as if he really believed (as he has infinuated) that 
he does every thing by the appointment of God, and therefore has nothing to fear 
from man. 

When he is angry with the Moors, then the Chriftian Haves are in favour, to whom 
he will fometimes talk, calling them Bon Chriftiano, and wiflnng God would give them 
their liberty, juft as if it was not in his power: but his wrath is terrible, which the Chrif- 
tians have fometimes felt ; for one day palling by a high wall, on which they were at 
work, and being affronted that they did not keep time in their ftroke, as he expefts they 
fliould, he made his guards go up and throw them all off the wall, breaking their legs 
and arms, and knocking them on the head in a miferable manner: another time he 
ordered them to bury a man alive, and beat him down along with the mortar in the 
wall. 

Nor is he lefs cruel to the Moors, whom he will frequently command to be burnt, 
crucified,,fawed in two, or dragged at a mule’s tail through the ftreets, until they are tom 
all to pieces. The molt favourable death is to die by his hand, for then they only lofe 
their heads, or are run through the body, for which purpofe he always has his lances 
ready (as I have before mentioned), and is very dextrous at ufing them, feldom letting 
fiis hand go out, for want of practice ; though of late, they fay, he has abated much of 
his cruelty. 

The 15th, the faft of Ramdam being over, the Emperor went to pray in a field a little 
way out of town, which he does three times a year. There attended him a vaft num¬ 
ber of horfe and fo.ot, who waited at an awful diftance, with great filence, while he 
prayed under a canopy fet up in the field : asfoonas he had done, and was mounted 
again, the drums beat, and the horfe began to cavalcade. The ambaffador was upon the 
„ town-wall, dofe by which the Emperor and all his attendants returned ; this part of the 
wall joining to the Spanilh convent, the prior had built a handfotne fcaffold for us. 
About ten of the clock they began to pafs by, great numbers of foot firing, and horfe 
cavalcading, fome with lances, and others with firelocks, which prcfenting at one an¬ 
other’s heads as they galloped along, they fometimes fet their turbans on fire, and burnt 
their faces in a defperate manner; the finoke (occafioned by their often firing) a little 
clearing up, we faw eight or nine blacks in a row, carrying, large colours, with great 
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gilt balls on the top of their Haves; they were enclofed by the Emperor’s foldiers, who 
jumped about and fired in the ground before them: after they were palled, came 
Muley Mahomet Lariba, one of the Emperor’s fons; he is alcayde of the ftables, or 
matter of thehorfe ; there attended him a guard of horfe and foot, at the head of which 
he rode with a lance in his hand, the place where the blade joins to the wood covered 
with gold. Then came a calafli with fix black women holding by the fides, which 
was covered all over, lb that we could not fee who was in it : after that was carried a 
large red ftandard with an half-moon in the middle, fur rounded with foldiers, aboutwhich 
they fired, and fhouted very much. Then came the Emperor with a fuzeein his hand, 
his umbrella kept all the way twirling over his head, and the negroes continually fanning, 
and beating the flies front his horfe. As he came almoft over-againft us, he prefented 
his piece at a Moor who was got very near him, but did not fire, the guards feizing on 
the fellow, and hawling him away, perhaps to be executed for his preemption. Juft 
before the Emperor marched a foot-guard, cloathed all in leopard and tyger ffcins, and a 
guard of young blacks with lances, and fire arms intermixed. Round about hint rode a 
great many of his fons, and behind them troops of horfe in armour, forne gilt all over, 
others only their helmets, which were of feveral Ibapes. After them went a great 
number of foot, with fpears, battle-axes, bills, and warlike inftruments of all forts. 
This body of foot being puffed, there came twenty of the Emperor’s led horfes, with 
faddles of beaten gold, fet with emeralds and other (tones, feme of which were very 
large. This fhow gave us the fight of a vaft number of very fine and well-managed 
horfes, in lhape far exceeding thole Europe; and thefe twenty of the Emperor’s were 
extremely beautiful and ftately. After them came Muley Abdallah, another of his fons, 
with a guard of horfe and foot; he cavalcaded before us with lances and firelocks, as 
did molt of the Emperor’s fons, and other horfe, but thofe near his perfon. While 
Muley Abdallah was cavalcading, the Baiba of Mequinez, Abdeimelech Ammaree, 
palfed by ; he is the greatefl: balha and chief minifler, fucceeding Balha Gauzi deceafed. 
Great numbers of horfe were full cavalcading, but every body of confequt'nce having 
palfed, the ambaflador went into the convent, where we dined with the prior, who, I 
believe, did his heft, but his cooks being Spaniards the victuals were fadly drell for our 
tafte, and his wine very bad. This convent was built by the King of Spain, for the 
relief of Haves; it has five hundred pifloles a year fettled on it, and is capable of re¬ 
ceiving above one hundred fick perfons ; there are four monks and a phyfician, whom 
the Emperor protefts upon account of yearly prefems made to him, and becaufe they 
take care of his fick flaves, without putting him to any charge. 

. The 19th the Emperor’s cruelty put an end to the life of I.arbe Shott, men¬ 
tioned before to be one of the bafha’s followers, whom the Emperor xinprifoned upon 
our coming to Mequinez. This man was of one of the bell families in Barbary, beiile- 
defcended from the old Andalufian Moors, and deferred the efteem both of his own 
countrymen, and of. us, with whom he had lived until the time of his imprifonnient; 
for he had been a confiderable time in Gibraltar, as a pledge from the balha to 
an Enghfli merchant, for the payment of money due for goods!, he had lupplied tha 
balha with. Part of the crime laid to his charge, was for going out of his country, and 
hving in Chriftendom a confiderable time, without the Emperor’s knowledge,’ and 
having defiled himfelf with Chriftian women, and often been in liquor; he was alio 

accufed of being an unbelieve?, and one of thofe who had invited the Spaniards to 
invade Barbary. r 

, Thefe things being infinuated to the Emperor, after the ufual manner of that court 
ywhere every body has it their power to do harm, but few to do good) brought this poor 
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man to his end; for early this morning he was carried before the Emperor, who (not 
allowing him any other trial, but giving way to his accufers, who faid he was an. 
unbeliever and not fit to live,) commanded him to be l'awed in two; upon which he 
was immediately carried to the place of execution, which is at one of the gates of the 
town, and there tied between two boards and fawed in two, beginning at his head and 
going downwards until his body *fell afunder, which muft have remained to have been 
eaten by the dogs, if ihe Emperor had not pardoned him ; an extravagant cuftom, to 
pardon a man after he is dead ; but unlefs he does fo, nobody dares bury the body. 

It was reported the next day after, that the Emperor dreamt Shott had appeared to 
him, and alked him what he had done to deferve iuch ufage ; telling him, there would 
be a time when God would judge between them both; which gave the Emperor fo 
much concern, that he fent to the place of his execution for fome of the dull his 
blood was fpilt on, with which he rubbed hiinfelf all over as an atonement for his 
crime. 

About this time fome people who were enemies to the peace, (particularly the 
Spaniards, and other Chriftian flaves who were there) not being defirous that fo many 
Englifh (hould be carried away, whofe places they muft fuppiy, and have a double 
portion of work; and alfo grieved to fee the King of Great Britain fo careful in en¬ 
deavouring to relet fe his fubjecfs out of flavery, whilft they lay negle&ed, and without 
hopes of redemption: thefe confiderations made them earneftly endeavour to difappoint 
the ambaffador’s hopes; and they had prevailed fo far in getting the Emperor per- 
fuaded agamft it, that he fent a meflage to the ambaflador, telling him. That he 
believed his mailer’s affairs would require him in his own country, fo he was at liberty 
to return when he pleafed; and that when he came to Tetuan, he might talk with his 
balha about the redemption of the captives. 

But the ambaflador perceiving the Emperor was about to put him off, confulted 
how to get the better of this difficulty ; and Ben Hattar the Jew advifed him to write 
to one of the Queens, in a fictitious manner; and as nothing can better (how how 
precarious all negociations muft be, where it is neceflary to make ufe of artifices, and 
methods of deceiving, rather than inform of the truth, I have inferted the ambaflador’s: 
letter to the Queen. 

Powerful Lady, Mother of Muley Abdallah, 

THE molt important knowledge of the authority lodged in Your Majefty, I learnt 
while 1 was in Lilbon, where endeavouring (as is the cuftom of all who are to go into 
foreign couni ries) to know the perfons of greateft power, who can beft forward their 
negociations, and make relation of them to the King: I met with an old Chriftian, who 
had been Your Majefty’s flave two years, and received his liberty by your clemency ; 
and talking with him about my embafly, he informed me, that Your Majefty was the 
chief perfon in this court who could do me fervice; for, by your means, my bufinefs 
would come to the ears of His Imperial Majefty ; and for my better memory, he told 
me the name of Your Majefty’s mother, the Lady Halima, by whofe hands tie adviled 
me to convey the letter I (hould write to Your Majefty ; which I have accordingly done, 
aihiug pardon for try boldnefs, in following the advice of the faid captive, defiring Your 
Maji ffy to confider the requefts I make, and not doubling your approbation thereof 
whofe protection l promife myfelf, fo that the full meaning may come to the ears of 
His Imperial Majefty, tor there cannot be wanting in this royal palace a perfon who can 
read it. 


Upon 
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Upon which dependance I reprefent to Your Majefty, that I came to this court with 
fincere friendfhip, and loyal meaning, to kifs the hands of His Imperial Majefty, whofe 
honour I had, and in confidence of which, when 1 arrived at Gibraltar with my 
Sovereign’s orders, I wrote to His Imperial Majefty, acquainting him with my intention, 
and the orders of my tnafter the King of Great Britain, defiring him to appoint one of 
his fervants, to treat for a lafting peace, and redemption of my captive brethren; and 
alfo to give leave for tne and my retinue to come to this court. 

Which letter His Imperial Majefty received, and did me the honour to anfwer, giving 
me leave to take the laid journey with all fecurity, as well for my perfon as thofe who 
fhould accompany me ; and ordered Baflia Hamet Ben Ally to treat with me for a peace, 
and redemption of the Englifh captives, as was the cuftom of the deceafed Alcayde 
Ally his father, to be appointed in fuch cafes: which anfwer pleafed me well, and upon 
fight of it I went to the bay of Tetuan, where I conferred with the faid baflia, about a 
peace and redemption of my brethren, in confederation of a quantity of powder, locks, 
brimftone, doth, and all the Moors whom we had prifoners : and having treated upon 
the confederations aforefaid, he afked me to give him time to fend a copy of the con¬ 
ditions to His Imperial Majefty, to fee if he was contented therewith, for if he was not, 
he could not conclude any thing. His Imperial Majefty being abfolute matter therein; 
which requefl I told him was very reafonable. 

In the mean time I continued at anchor with my {hips in the faid port of Tetuan, 
until an anfwer came from His Imperial Majefty, who ordered that the aforefaid agree¬ 
ment fhould be figned, and fent me a letter (which I have by me) to the fame effect, 
upon which we figned the articles to each other: and at the fame time I fent a fliip to 
London, giving an account to my mafter the King of Great Britain, of the treaty; with 
a copy of His Imperial Majefty s letter, and a letter of the faid baflia, reprefenting the 
good inclinations of His Imperial Majefty towards us ; and alfo I defired that the ran- 
fome might be got ready, wiih all poffible expedition to fulfil the agreement. 

With all which the King my mafter was very well pleafed, and inftantly ordered the 
ranfome to be got ready, and fent me a writing foiled with his royal fed, and figned 
with his hand, confirming all that I had done; fending me alfo a letter to deliver into 
the royal hands of His Imperial Majefty, ratifying and confirming the treaty, which I 
delivered the day that I had the glory to have His Imperial Majeftv receive mv embaffy. 
Alfo the King my mafter ordered me to flay a little at Gibraltar (if it was Convenient) 
until the faid ranfome arrived, that I might take it along with me; but if I fhould go to 
this court before it came, I fhould carry with me all the captive Moors, and the prefent: 
but the baflia being flattened to court, I was obliged to fet forward without the ranfome* 
taking with me the prefent, and the captive Moors: and when I arrived at the city of 
Alcaffar, 1 received news that a fhip was come to Gibraltar, with the greateft part of 
the ranfome, only fotne of the locks were wanting; becauft they are not made in 
England but as they are ufed, unlefs when there is occafxon to fend them to Barbary, for 
which purpofe they are now making with all expedition. ' ’ 

After that His Imperial Majefty had received me with much honour and regard, he 
gave me nine Chriftiaus, with liberty to choofe them as I pleafed; giving me alfo leave 
to go into his magnificent palace, whofe equal was never feen in the world ; and told 
me. That he would difpatch me to my content, and grant all that *1 afked, being come 
into his fovereign prefence: at which I rejoiced, having the honour to be a mediator 
between two fuch powerful crowns, as His Imperial Majefty V among Mooriih nations 
_the migiiuelt, and the King my matter’s among the Chriltians. 


To 
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To day, being Thurfday, I received a meffage from His Imperial Majefly by a Rene- 
gado, telling me. That he was fenfible I might have bttfmefs to do elfevvhere, in the 
fervice of my Sovereign, for which reafoii he defired not to detain me, but I 
was at liberty to depart after Lent; that the nine Chriftians which His Imperial 
Majefty had given me, I might choofe them as I pleafed, without paying any ranfome for 
them; and about the reft of the captives, I fliould agree with Balha HametwhenI 
returned to Tetuan: that the articles agreed upon concerning the fea. His Imperial 
Majefty was well contented with; and if any thing more was required therein, he would 
be ready to give me entire fatisfaGion. 

Confidering well this meffage which His Imperial Majefty fent, I remained in doubt 
whether they were his true words, or not well underftood by the Renegado; never- 
thelefs I anfwered the faid Renegado, That concerning treating with the baiha at Tetuan. 
about peace and redemption of the captives, 1 thought nothing more remained to do, 
becaufe upon our treating there before, we had each of us figned the articles of peace, 
and I had a letter of His Imperial Majefty's in my hands, agreeing to what was done; 
fo that nothing further was wanting therein, but that His Imperial Majefty would give 
orders for the Chriftians, and would pay the ranfome agreed upon; but if there 
was any thing elfe, about which he would have me confer with the faid balha, I thought 
it was not neceffary; for fmce I had the honour to be in his royal court, I would 
rather explain myfelf to His Imperial Majefty without any mediator; and if there 
was any thing in which 1 could ferve him, I would do it with a great deal of pleafure. 

Wherefore I beg Your Majefly to explain all the abovefaid contents to His Imperial 
Majefty, becaufe in difcourfe 1 have not time to do it myfelf; and if His Imperial 
Majefty will confent to what has been fettled, I fhall go with great pleafure and honour, 
to the grief of the enemies of this crown, and of that of my fovereign; but if it lliould 
be otherwife, my departure will give joy to the enemies of our countries, and (what I 
am concerned at) be a means of enmity, when I endeavoured to propagate friend fhip. 
Upon which confiderations, I hope Your Majefty will be pleafed to reprelent thefe 
things to the Emperor, and ufe your intereft, that I may be dilpatched in what I have 
requefted, for which 1 fhall for ever remain in all obedience. 

Your Majefty’s 

moft humble and 

, moft obedient fervant, 

Charles Stewart. 

Mequinez, July the 20th, 1721. 

To this letter the Queen fent the following anfwer, wrote on the back-ftde. 

To the Ambaffador who wrote me this Letter. 

I RECEIVED your letter, and what you fay to me therein have read, and under- 
ftand your words part by part: I have fpoke to my matter (whom God preferve) of 
what you fay, without failing to explain to him all in its full meaning: with which His 
Majefty was well pleafed, feeing that never came Chriftian, of more judgment and 
goodnefs, to this court, than Your Excellency, who in all you fay lhow much under- 
ftanding and mildnefs. 

Concerning what you tell me of the nine Chriftians, that my mailer (whom God 
preferve) gave you, there is no doubt but it was a prefent which he made you for a 
breakfaft : and concerning the reft that Your Excellency fays, you may be afliired 
vol. xv. 3 2 ■ " His 
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His Majefty will conform to your inclinations, in every tiling that /hall be propofed. 

1 know well it is true, that His Majefty was not acquainted with the particulars of the 
agreement, and quantity of powder, brimftone, and the reft of the things: becaufe my 
mafter thought Your Excellency only came hither to confer with him, and then to 
return to Gibraltar to confult with your people, before any thing fliould be concluded: 
that was the thoughts of my mafter. 

And concerning the Chriftians your brethren, who are here Haves, His Majefty 
knew not how many there were, becaufe feme of them had turned Moors, and others 
were dead. But now fince Your Excellency has declared your defign to me, there is 
no occafion to apply to Balha Hamet, or any body elfe; for I will fpeak to my mafter 
(whom God preferve), to the end that he may renew the agreement entirely, and do 
every thing you defire, for in His Majefty there is much goodnefs and generofity. This 
ismyanfsver. 

The mother of Muley Abdallah, 

TTiwtt t.w F.ttahra. 


The Second Audience, 

JULY the 23d, the ambaffador having broke through the meafures that had been 
taken not to difappoint him, by writing the aforefaid letter to the Queen ; the Emperor 
ordered all the Englilh captives to be drawn up together in his palace, and at the fame 
time fent for the ambaflador. We went with the mufic playing as before, and found 
the Emperor fitting under fome piazzas, but upon our approach he mounted his horfe, 
and faluted the ambaffador with Bono, Bono, and told him, that at firft he did not 
apprehend that he had full power to conclude a peace, but thought he only came to 
make preparation for another ambaffador; but now finding he had fufficient authority, 
faid, he ftiould have all his countrymen j and at the fame time waving his. hand to the 
captives, he bade them go home along with the ambaflador into their own country} 
upon Tf-hich they all fell proftrate, crying out, God blefs thy power, and were going 
out of the prefence, when the Emperor caufing them to ftay, further faid, that he 
loved the ambaflador and all the Englilh, becaufe he knew they loved him and his 
houfe, and that there fliould not be an Eftglifhman a {lave in his empire, for he would 
fet them all at liberty in what part foever they were } then waving his hand again to 
the captives, they went away; and the ambaffador returning the Emperor thanks for 
the honour he had done him, told him, that he ftiould always regard his intereft, 
when he was gone out of his dominions ; to which the Emperor faid, that he fliould 
then fee how well he deferved the prefent he had made him that morning; that he 
would not have him ftay ail hour in Mequinez, and wilhing him fafe into his own 
country, the ambaffador took his leave, the Emperor faying (feveral times) God blefs 
you, and turning his horfe, galloped away with a lance in his hand, his guards running 
clofe behind him. 

Our captives, who were in the palace before we came, told us, that the Emperor 
had been in a great paflion with fome of his alcaydes, wounding one of them with his 
lance, drawing his feimitarto ftrike another, and had caufedone of them to betolfed. 

The 24th we went to fee the Emperor’s ftables, which are about a league from the 
town. They confift of two very large oblong-fquare buildings, with handfome arches 
all round, under which the hones ftand without any partition, there being an arch for 
every horfe > they ftand twelve foot afunder, after which manner thefe ftables are 
reckoned to hold about a thoufand horfes. Through the middle of the fquare runs a 
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fmall canal, over which, at certain diftances, are built little houfes, where they keep 
the provender and furniture for the horfes ; the Emperor alfo has ten thoufand more* 
kept together about three leagues from Mequinez, to be ready on any occafion. 

The horfes of this country are very fine, and the Moors take a great deal of pride 
In them, and order them after a very different manner from us; they back them gene¬ 
rally at two years old, and fhear their manes and tails till they come to fix, thinking 
that makes them ft rang. At grafs they tie fonie times the two fore-feet together, at 
other times a fore-foot and a hinder one. In their ftables they have two iron pins 
drove into the ground, one before, and the other behind them, at the dittanceof about 
three feet from their legs, which are fattened together with ropes, like our traves with 
which we teach horfes to pace, but being fliort, they draw their legs together under 
their bellies, and two ropes come from their hind and fore-feet, which are fo tied to 
thefe pins, that they cannot ftir above one foot backwards or forwards. Their collar 
Is alfo made fall ro the pin before them, which has a ring for that purpofe ; under them 
is a hole covered with pieces of timber to receive their water ; and a little on one fide, 
a bed of fand or faw-duft, for them to lie upon 3 they have no mangers, but eat their 
ftraw or grafs off the ground. 

All their horfes eat grafs In April and May ; and, if it be a good year, great part of 
March 3 at other limes they eat ftraw inftead of hay 3 their barley is given them in a 
woollen bag put over their heads. They are never dreft, nor their manes or tails 
combed, but when dirty are carried to the next running water and wafhed, and if they 
defign to have them look fine, they ufe a little foap* Some will take it amifs that you 
touch a horfe with the pahn of your hand to ftroke him, and fay there is a venom in 
that part, which is hurtful to horfes* They never crop their tails or ears, nor geld 
them, for they like no maimed creatures but eunuchs for other reafons* 

They have one fort which they call noble horfes, who bow their heads about at the 
approach of a man. Their love is fo great for horfes, that not only they are one of 
the three things for which the Moors have a proverb, as moft efteemed, viz. a horfe, 
a woman, and a book, but they keep even the genealogies of them for two or three 
hundred years, and are nice in diftinguifhing the true from the mixt generations. They 
have abafeway of ftjoeing them , cutting off the fore-part of the hoof, and forming the 
flioe into a triangular fhape with the two points almoft meeting at the heel, which points 
are made very thin, and after the fhoe is fattened with three nails on each fide, are 
beaten as flat to the hoof as poffible. But fome time ago the Emperor iffued out an 
older, that upon pain of death all horfes fhould be fhoed with round fhoes 3 a certain 
Turk having perfuaded him that was the beft way. 

T hey are not fubjeft to diftempers, and the Moors know not what you mean by a 
farfey or gland er, nor have I ever feen a fpavine or mullender. As for the Berreb- 
bers in the mountains, they never fiioe their horfes. Their feet are certainly firmer 
than ours, for a horfe went from Tetuan to the camp, and came back the next day 
without a Jhoe, which is fifty miles ; and notwithftanding he was forced to crofs a 
mountain full of rocks going and coming, not being able to pafs the low way for a 
riv^r, it was not perceived he had the leaft crack in his hoof, or made any complaint 
oi his feet. 1 heir horfes live to a great age, and are very frefh at fourteen or fifteen, 
the reafon of which feetns to be their going fo gently on the road, where they fejdom are 

put out of a foot pace, but when they exercife the lance, they make them beftir them- 
felves to fome purpofe. 

Near the ftables there is a large piece of ground walled about, in which we faw a 
great number of oftnehes. 
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From hence we went to fee Muley Abdallah at his country houfe, who received the 
ambaffador with a great deal of good humour; he has a handfome lively countenance, 
and is very well attended, though not fo powerful as fame of his brothers. He fhewed 
us a fine large lion, which was 1 fo tame as to fuffer a man to go into his den and play 
with him ; he alfo made two mafliff dogs fight to divert us. In the mean time, one 
of his guards did me the favour to pick ray pocket, though I was very near the 
prince; at which fport the Moors are ho bunglers, as all the ambaffador’s retinue 

can teftify. . 

This day our captives fet out for Tetuan, joyfully leaving the place of their captivity 

to partake of the blefiings of freedom. 

The 25th the ambaffador went to vifit Muley Ally, a prince in great favour; he 
received him very grandly, fitting upon a filk 'carpet wrought with gold in large 
flowers as big as a man’s hand ; he had two black boys fanning him, very neatly 
drefied, one of them had a veil of black and white flowered velvet* the other*s was of 
yellow filk fpeclded with black. The prince’s garment was of as rich a cloth of gold 
as could be feen. They brought us chairs, and we fat down for fome time, the 
ambaffador talking to the prince by one of our captives, who relied himfelf on his 
hands and knees at the thrclhold of the door, and when he fpoke to the prince, 
proftrated himfelf almoft clofe to the ground j fo great a refpea is paid to the fons of 
this Emperor. Then we were led up flairs, and entertained with wine and mufic 
until dinner, which confifted of above twenty large dilhes dreffed feveral ways. 

We happened to vifit this prince in a bad time, he being fo ill that he could not ftir 
out of his room, which deprived us of the fight of his women; for, contrary to the 
cuftom of the Moors, he often fhows his women to thofe whom he entertains and is 
merry with; however he fent up to the ambaffador, to know if he could ferve him in 
any thing, who returning him thanks, faid he would oblige him very much if he would 
ufe his intereft that he might carry a horfe out of the country j the prince fent word 
that he would give him one, and take care that it fhould be got fafe on board. Then 
the ambaffador made him a prefent of a handlbme gold watch, with a chain and feal; 
and this prince had a room well ftored with clocks, watches, and fine large China 
jars, in which he takes delight, his father giving him moil of thofe that are 
prefented to him. In his ftables were a great many of the moft beautiful horfes I faw 
in Barbary. 

While we were at Mequinez, an account came from Sally, that fome of their rovers 
had taken aPortuguefe fliip that had three Engliflnnen on board; of which the Emperor 
being informed, he ordered them to be immediately fet at liberty, notwithftanding they 
were taken under other colours. 

Mequinez ftands about twelve leagues weftward of Fez, and was of fmall note 
before the Emperor chofe to build his palace there ; though according to Leo Afri- 
canus, it was about two hundred years ago a place of confiderable trade and riches, 
but fince almoft ruined by the civil wars, and different forts of government that obtained 
in the country. It is fituated in a delightful plain, having a very ferene and clear 
air, which made the Emperor rather make it his place of refidenee than Fez, and now 
is in a more flourifhing condition than ever, being the metropolis of a large empire, 
to which the baflias and alcaydes refort with the tributes and prefents every two or 
three years, according to the Emperor’s pleafure. In the middle of the city live the 
Jews, having a place to themfelves, the gates of which are locked at night, which 
privilege they alfo have in moft of the cities of this Emperor’s dominions. They have 
an alcayde to guard their gates, and protect them againft the common people, who 

otherwife 
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otherwife would plunder them ; fdr they live in great fubje&ion, it being death for 
them to curfe, or lift up a hand againft the raeaneft Moor, fo that the boys kick them 
about at their pleafure, againft which they have no other remedy but to run away. 
They are obliged to pull off their llioes whenever they pafs by a mofque, and to wear 
black cloaths and caps, nor are they allowed the ufe of horfes ; for Ben Hattar hitn- 
felf (though he had power over life and death) was always forced to ride a mule. The 
prefent alcayde of the Jewdary is one Carr, who turned Moor about twenty-feven 
years ago. 

Clofe to Mequinez on the north-weft fide, only divided by a road. Hands a large 
negro town, that takes up as much ground as the city, but the houfes are not fo high 
nor well built; its inhabitants are all blacks or tawnies, out of whom the Emperor 
recruits the foldiers for his court. 

The palace Hands on the fouth of the city, and was built entirely by this Emperor; 
for they fhewed us a ho.ufe near it, in which he lived while he was alcayde of Mequinez, 
it is looked after by feveral hundred black eunuchs, the luftieft perfons I ever faw, 
cleanly dreffed j their knives and fcimirars are covered with wrought filver; the chief 
of them is called Bombar John Tattar by the Chriftians, which is a corruption of his 
true name that founds fomething like it. He is in great efteem with the Emperor, and 
has vaft authority in the palace, both over the women and children, fo that I have 
feen one of the princes (from whom a baflia muft fly if he is angry) come up to this 
eunuch, falute him fir ft, and kifs the hem of his garment; after him goes a Have, 
with a neat fcourge, and a particular fort of a Hick for baftonading, as the figns of his 
authority. Our captives told me that he has a feraglio of his own, which he maintains 
purely out of oftentation. 

In this palace live the Emperor’s four wives, who are, the Queen of the Xeriphs, 
the Oueen of the Old Palace, and two Queens of the Cobah ’lhodrah, and they fay 
two thoufand women more. The difciplining of fo large a family has been one of his 
greateft cares; and the cruelties he has fhown to his women have been no lefs to 
make him he dreaded within doors, than what he pra&ifes without, to make his fubjefts 
fear him. It ufed to be common for his women £0 intrigue, and run into fuch fits of 
jealoufy as to fall out and fight with one another, which generally occafioned com¬ 
plaints to the Emperor, and feldom or never ended but in the deftru&ion of all, as 
well them.who complained, as thofe who were complained of. His black eunuchs are 
his executioners, and fometimes difpatch thirty in a day, by what they call geefing, 
which is twilling a fmall cord about their necks with a Hick, going from one to another [ 
which feverity has brought him to be fo much feared, that he has a ibrt of adoration 
paid him. And I was credibly informed by a poor unhappy Englifli woman, (who 
had been taken two years before we came to Mequinez, was forced to turn Moor, and 
had lived in the palace) that the very excrements and fpittle, which come from the 
Emperor, were preferved in little boxes by his women, as believing any thing that came 
from him would keep them from all diftempers. 

The women who are fo happy as to receive his careffes, partake of his fan&ity ■ 
for no fooner do they come from him, but they are carried in proceffion about the 
palace, and happy is flie who can touch their garment, which file rubs herfelf with 
in hopes to be the next who fliall be fo fortunate as to fall to the Emperor’s fhare! 
He feldom bellows his favours to a woman more than once, unlefs file proves 
with child, for then flie becomes in greater efteem, and ftands fair to partake of his 
bed again. 


The 
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The Emperor (by his four wives, and many thoufands of women, whom he has had 
in his feragUo, during the time of his long reign) has got a numerous iffue. They fay 
he has feven hundred fons able to mount horfe ; the number of his daughters is not 
known, becaufe they never appear; for as they grow marriageable, he fends to 
Taffilet, for fome of the family of the Xeriphs, to whom he marries them himfelf in 
his palace, and difpatches them away with their hufbands to that province. His fons 
who live at court have the greatefl authority imaginable among the people, killing 
and deflroying without refinance, fo that all men fly from them if they are angry. 
They generally have a guard of blacks to attend them, who put their commands in 
execution (without the leaf!: hefitation) let them be what they will, fometimes mur¬ 
dering one another at the command of their prince. He lets them live in the palace 
with their mothers, until they are of fuch an age that he is apprehenfive they may be 
too bufy among the women ; then they are difpofed of as the interefi: of their mothers 
prevails, either remaining about the court, or being fent to Taflilet, where the Em¬ 
peror gives them a plantation of dates, on which they live. Thofe who have the 
misfortune to lofe their mothers, or are out of favour, come to want, and are as much 
neglected as if they had not been born, never returning to court again. 

But to fome of his elded and bell beloved, he has given the government of large 
provinces, nevwthelefs limits them in the command of troops, over whom he places 
alcaydes; for fince the rebellion of his fon Muley Mahomet, he cares not to trufl any 
great body of forces in the hands of his fons; three of which are moll remarkable, 
being looked upon as competitors for the empire; they are Muley Hamet Deheby, 
Muley Xeriph, and Muley Abdelmelech. 

Muley Hainet Deheby is the eldefl, and declared fucceffor by his father, to which 
end he has already built himfelf a palace, and flocked it with women and eunuchs, 
at Tedla, the chief city of a province fo called, about feventy miles fouth of Mequinez, 
which he has chofen for his feat; it being a cuftom of the Emperors of Morocco, 
never to reign in the fame city where their predeceffor did. At prefent he minds 
little elfe but the beautifying of his palace, thinking his interefi, which chiefly is 
among the blades, and his father’s will, to be fufficient for him. He is a great lover 
of drink, and very lavilh and expenfive in his cups, but parfimonious when fober; 
he has gathered a eonfiderable quantity of treafure, and refiding neared to Mequinez, 
it is thought will gain the empire. 

One day this prince met a Jew, and fwore he would kill him if he did not drink 
all the brandy in his flafk, which the man did to fave his life; and if the Emperor had 
paffed that way, he would have killed the poor Jew for being drunk. 

Another time he forced a Spaniard and an Englifliman to wreflle, and fwore he 
would kill him that was thrown, which fell to the lot of the Spaniard. 

He once entered the houfe of one of the governors of Morocco, and ravifhed his 
wives and his fon: another time he made a grave oration to a monkey, reproving 
him (according to a tradition they have) for not being a good Moor, and particularly 
for fpilling cuicufu, for which his fpecies had been changed; after which he cut off 
his head with his fword. 

When he was little he took a prejudice to the black pots, with which the captives 
ufed to return from their work, and in which they had drelfed their dinner; (for it 
is a difrelpect to pafs before a perfon of diflinffion, with any thing that is black, with¬ 
out putting it on the ground and making him a reverence,) and thefe pots he ufed 
to break; which made the Spaniards give him the name of Quebra Olla, or the Pot- 
breaker. 


Muley 
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Muley Xeriph is a fober prince, and the moil humane of any of tnem; he com¬ 
mands in the province of Darha, where he is often employed in flrirmifhing with the 
blacks, upon the frontiers of his father’s dominions* He was begot on a Chnftian 
renegade, and is molt favoured by the whites, but at prefent not very powerful. 

Muley Abdelmelech refides at Tarudant, and commands that part of Suz contiguous 
to Santa Cruz ; he is reckoned the befl foldier, but cruel in his temper, and brutal 
in his actions, and is only efteemed by his army. But notwithftanding the defign 
of the old monarch to have his deleft fon fucceed him,' the other two have declaied, 
that after their father’s death, it is their purpole to try their arms, and not fuffer their 
lives to be tamely taken away, if their brother ihall think it convenient; fo that this 
empire is like to be miferably torn in pieces by thefe three brothers, until the fortune 
of one Ihall prevail. 

Thurfday the 27th, a little before fun-fet, we took our leave of Mequinez, and 
travelling the fame road that we came, halted about a week at Alcaflar, from whence 
we fet out the 8th of Auguft, and arrived at Tetuan the 12th. Some of our captives 
died here, and upon the" road; and one was drowned in the river at Alcaffar. The 
bafha went from Alcaffar to Tangier, where he flayed a few days, then coining to 
Tetuan, he was very dilatory in appointing a day for our captives to go aboard ; until 
receiving a letter from one of the Queens, wherein {he highly threatened him for 
detaining them, and the powder for part of their ranfome being arrived from Gibraltar. 
The ambaffador had the good fuccefs to embark two hundred and ninety-fix Englifh, 
being what were left alive (and had not turned Moors ) of thofe who had been taken 
in about feven years war. 

At our coming to Mequinez, there were reckoned to be above one thoufand 
one hundred Chriftians, about three hundred of which were Englifh, not including 
nineteen who had turned Moors; four hundred Spaniards, one hundred fixty-five 
Portuguefe, one hundred fifty-two French, fixty-nine Dutch, twenty-five Genoefe, 
and three Greeks of the Morea; foine of all thefe different nations had turned Moors, 
thereby for ever lofing hopes of redemption. 

Nor are the expectations of the reft much better, it being very unlikely that there 
ever will be peace between the Moors and any of the fore-mentioned nations; though 
there are now and then treaties of redemption for them, particularly for the French 
and Spaniards, the former of which have confuls in the chief ports, notwithftanding 
the ftate of war they are in } and the latter very often a couple of friars refiding at 
Tetuan, befides thofe I have mentioned belonging to the convent at Mequinez. 

The commanders of fhips we brought away are as follows: 


Robert Keene, 

Thomas Heafe, 
Andrew Teffier, 

Robert Boddicum, 
Thomas Bryer, 

Adam Rigdom, 

John Harper, 

Abraham Howard, 
Richard Sampfon, 

Our captives told us 
which happened between 
chief favourite, had th 


Thomas Morrey, 
William Conftable, 
Gamaliel Vincent, 
John Green, 

John Paule, 

Henry Boyd, 
Thomas Taylor, 
John Killingen, 


John Stocker, 
Antony Porro, 
Daniel Swinford, 
Alexander Stewart, 
Daniel Healy, 
Thomas Ayres, 
James Kirk, and 
John Richards. 


a pleafant ftory of the Emperor, concerning a difference 
Memaran and Ben Hattar; for Memaran being formerly 
foie command of the Jews j but feeing Ben Hattar boldly 

pufli 
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pufh himfelf forward, and fearing a rival in the Emperor’s favour, he endeavoured to 
deftroy him, and offered the Emperor fo many quintals* of filver for his head : upon 
which he fent for Ben Hattar, and telling him that a fum of money was bid for his 
head, he refolutely anfwered, that he would give twice as much for the perfon’s who 
offered it: then the Emperor bringing them together, took the money from both; 
told them, they were a couple of fools, and bid them be friends: which made Ben 
Hattar defire Memaran’s daughter in marriage, who being granted to him, they now 
between them govern the Jews of his dominions with abi’olute authority. 

And this inhuman cuftora of giving money for the deftruftion of another, and alfo 
buying a man to have him entirely at his difpofal, is pra&ifed all over this empire, 
both among the Moors and Jews ; whereby the enjoyment of life or fortune is not 
only precarious, but a man is liable, in an inftant, to fall into the extremefl: degree 
of mil'ery, at the pleafure of any one who (prompted either by covetoufnefs or malice) 
will be at the expence of buying another, and run the rifk of being reimburfed out of 
the effects of the perfon he buys; in which cafe they go to the baflia, alcayde, or 
governor of a province, and bargain with him (for fo much money) to have the 
perfon they have a mind to; upon receipt of which, the bafha will deliver the wretch 
into the hands of the buyer, to do what he plcafes with him; fo that the bought in an 
is frequently tortured in the cruelefl manner, to make him difeover what money he 
has. For an inftance of which barbarous cuftom, I have inferted part of a letter 
from Mr. Hatfield, an Englifh merchant refiding at Tetuan. 

YESTERDAY Mr. Noble and I were palfing by the prifon, where we faw a man 
hanged by the heels, with irons upon his legs, pinchers upon his nofe, his flelh cut 
with feiflars, and two men perpetually drubbing him, and demanding money. When 
the fellow was not able to fpeak, they renewed their blows} and this was a bought 
man that they gave five hundred ducats for, and expert by theie tortures to force out 
of him five hundred ducats more: his tortures were fo fevere, that Noble, when 
he faw him, cried out, O Lord, the blefled fruits of arbitrary government! JJecaufe 
you had not feen fuch a thing, I judged this defeription might not be unacceptable. 

. TIie of Tetuan, for three weeks together, had been in the greatefl: confiiernatioii 

imaginable, every day coining into the Emperor’s prefence, and in fear of being put to 
iome cruel death, fo that he fell ill, and what between ficknefs and fright was brought 
to a very low condition. At length the Emperor gave him leave to go to his govern¬ 
ment, but not without a fine; for, befides the prefent he brought with him, (which 
confined of gold, filver, coftly goods that he had bought, fome hundreds of youmr 
hories, mules, and other things, the produce of his province,) the Emperor demanded 
three hundred quintals of filver more, and fent an alcayde along with him to bring it 
to court. Ihe bafha found it exceedingly difficult to raife enough to pay the fine ; fo 
that after he had gathered all he could from his people, he was obliged to rifle his 
own feraglio to make up the fum, where, calling his women together, and having a 

cloth fpread, they threw in what they had of value, and ftripped themfelves even to 
Incur 1 " * ■ 



the fum was completed, and he being fent for again to court, the Emperor received 
bun into favour, and when he fent him back to his bafhalhip gave him twenty-four 


A quintal is one hundred weight. 
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Slacks of his own guard, the locks and ornaments of whofe arms were made of 
gold, 

Alcayde Ally Ben Abdallah, this bafha’s father and predeceffor in the province of 
Tetuau, was at firfl no more than a poor carrier; but fortune bringing him to be 
taken notice of by the Emperor, he became in great favour and efteem with him, 
being looked upon as one of his moft faithful fervants, fo that when he gave him the 
command of the province, he fwore that he would never put him or any of his chil¬ 
dren to death. When the alcayde died, the Emperor turned his kindnefs to his 
family, making his brother Abdelkerim governor of Rife, his el deft foil baflia of the 
province, his fecond alcayde of the city of Tetuan, another alcayde of Larach, 
and another of Tangier, which governments they all enjoy now, except Abdelkerim, 
whofe exactions were fo fevere that the people rofe againft him, and obliged him to 
fly for refuge to Tetuan, where he ftaid not long, but taking difguft went to Me- 
quinez, and endeavoured to iupplant the balha his nephew, but was defeated by his 
agent there. Then, according to the cuftom of the country, fomebody bought him 
of the Emperor for fix quintals of filver, upon which, all his efl'efts were fold, his 
friends plundered, and he thrown into prifon ; but fome time after, being re lea fed, he 
obtained to be made governor of the trenches in the camp before Ceuta, where lie 
now remains, but in no great favour with the baflia. 

It is the opinion of feveral reafonable people in Barbary, that there is a fecret defign 
(after the death of the Emperor) to fet up a certain peri'on in the foutb, a very good 
man, and a defendant of their former kings, whofe name they are exceeding cautious 
of mentioning, left it fhould come to the ears of the Emperor, or any of his murder¬ 
ing race, who, they are in hopes, wilt by his means be excluded from the fupremc 
power. 

It is indeed 9 thoufand pities that the government of this country fhould be fuch as 
difcourages induftry and improvement, for it is a delicious climate, the foil generous 
and fertile, abounding in all things both for ufe and pleafure, even beyond imagina¬ 
tion, nature in a great meafure fupplying their idlenefs and want of induftry. They 
follow the cuftoms of the Spaniards in tilling the ground, which produces great 
quantities of wheat, barley, peal'e, beans, hemp, and flax ; oats they have none ; and 
they reap three times between May and September. If fhe government would but 
countenance induftry, or at leaft allow every one the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits 
of his labour, the land would be capable of producing an hundred times the confume 
of the country ; for I have heard judicious people fay, that the hundreth part is not tilled, 
and the Emperor is fuppofed to have com enough under ground to fupply the whole 
country for five years : but on the contrary, if a poor man fliould get a pair of oxen and 
plough, he would not only be liable to be robbed of them by the next little mercenary 
governor, but forced to fell his corn to pay an arbitrary tribute: for which reafon the 
land has no proprietor above two or three leagues round a town; and if you chance 
to fpy two or three Jmall cottages, you may be hire they belong to fome alcayde, and 
the poor people that live in them to till the ground are his fervants, and, like the 
cattle, receive no other recompence for their labour, but the wretched provender they eat. 
Ibis is one reafon why the Arabs continue their ancient cuftom of wandering from 
place to place, lor it is fuppofed they live freer under their flieick than if they fhould 
fettle and become the property of fome alcayde to plunder when he pleafes. 

I he chief commodities exported from thence are tin, copper, wax, hides, wool, 
cordovans, honey, dates, raifins, olives, almonds; they alfo have indigo, gum-arabic, 

gum-fandrtc, elephants’ teeth, oftrich feathers, and fine mats. Wine is forbid bv 
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their religion, fo they cannot be the makers of it, but fome of the Chriftians and Jews 
take that employment in their head, and make a fufficient quantity for themfelves 
and thofe Moors who dare be the breakers of their law. The grapes are extremely 
good, and the wine equal to the flierry that is made in Spain, and without'doubt was 
it tolerated, there might be an improvement, which would render the quantity and 
goodnefs thereof not inferior to that of any country whatfoever. The exportation of 
corn is alfo againft their law, for which reafons, together with the opprefiions from 
the government, large tracts of ground lie wafte, which, cultivated and improved, 
might fend forth great quantities of corn, wine, and oil at a cheap rate, 

Fez is the centre of trade in this empire, and it is from thence the caravans go to 
Mecca and Medina. Thefe caravans are governed by a perfon who farms mod of the 
wax of the Emperor, and for that reafon is called the flan kero : his bufinefs is very 
great, fo that he employs his brothers, or rather admits them into a fort of a partner (hip 
with him. To their care the caravans are entrufted, and depart every fix months com¬ 
manded by one of them. In their way they are always joined by the merchants of 
Algiers and Tunis, who put themfelves under the protection of the ftankero’s brother, 
who is called king of the caravan. Two of them are generally upon the road at the 
fame time, and as one fets out from Fez, the other returns from Mecca. The com¬ 
modities carried into the Eaft are, woollen manufactures, i’uch as alhagues, and other 
garments, abundance of cordovans, indigo, cochineal, and ofinch feathers, for which 
they bring in return filks, muflins, and drugs. 

The Englifh have a fair opportunity of fpoiling this trade to Mecca, by tranfporiing 
the filks from Turkey to Barbary by fea, and fave the vaft expence of land carriage ; 
and it is not to be doubted but the Emperor’s covetoufnefs would make him fall into 
the account of it, from the double advantage of ten per cent, cuftom, which the 
importing thefe goods by the Europeans would bring into his pocket, and the hinder¬ 
ing fo many people from going to Mecca, who oftentimes choofe rather to live under 
the government of the Turks, than return to the infupportabfe tyranny of their own 
country. 

The Emperor fome time ago fell into the account of the prejudice this trade is to 
his country, and feeks for all pretences imaginable to obviate it, which is pretty 
difficult, it being cloaked binder the holy pretence of pilgrimage to the facred monu¬ 
ment of their prophet. Some years ago there was an order to open all the roads that 
paffed, under pretence of fearching for jewels, which made thofe concerned in the 
trade engage to deliver all their jewels, and pay ten ducats per load to fave their 
being fearchedy but there did not go the fourth part of what were ufed to go 
before. 

They alfo fend caravans to Guinea. The places they trade to there bear feveral 
names, as Tombatton, Niger, or the Black River, which they fay, has a paffage in the 
Southern Sea; another they call Nile, but none of them can give any reafonable ac¬ 
count thereof. It is certain, that great caffilas, or, (as we call them) caravans of 
camels, depart yearly from Fez, fome report twenty thoufand in a caffila j and it will 
not feem unreal'onable, if the great difficulty of the paffage be confidered through the 
burning defarts where there is neither meat nor water to fupport them ; for when they 
have paffed the river Draw, which is the extent of the Emperor’s dominions, they 
come into a defart that does not afford one drop of water for twenty days, till they 
arrive at a fmall fortification, in which there is a Moorifh alcayde', and about an 
hundred men $ fo that for every two camels one carries water 5 andbefides there is a 
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fpare one for every load, notwithftanding a camel will live fometimes eight or nine ■ 
days without drinking, and five or fix without eating. 

In fome of thofe deferts that are habitable, the people live wholly on their camels; 
their tents and cloaths are made of their hair, fo are their beds : the moll confiderable. 
have fhoes made of their fkins, which confi/i only of a foie, and fome fmall ftripes of 
leather crofied on the foot, the chief of which is twilled about the great toe, and 
fattened at the heel. Their meat and drink is all'o from them, for they dry their flefh 
in the fun, then grind it as fmall as powder, mix it with the earners milk, and drink it. 

They trade into Guinea with fait, cowreys, wrought filk, about five hundred pieces 
of Britilh cloth, and the woollen manufactures of Barbary. The fait, I have been in¬ 
formed, is the chief commodity which they keep to rub their lips with, being apt to 
corrupt and rot for want of it; and they covet to be rich in having great quantities by 
them. Cowreys are little fliells brought from the Ealt Indies, and pafs for money of 
the moll value, as bitter almonds do for the leaft. Silk and woollen of Barbary they 
wear, and tie a fmall ftripe of Britifb cloth about their heads, and have no other con- 
fumption for it, though five hundred pieces go thither yearly. From thence they 
return richly loaden with gold dull, oftrich feathers, elephants’ teeth, and negroes, who 
are the Emperor’s property. This journey is performed in. fix or feven months. 

lhe method of trading in fome of thofe parts is very extraordinary ; for they do 
not fee th£ perfons they trade with ; but patting over a little river, leave their fait (at 
the accuftomed place) in a pot or jar, and retire; then the people take the fait, and put 
into the fame pot as much gold as they judge it worth, which if the Moors approve 
of, they take ir away, other wife, they let the pot on edge, and retire again, and after¬ 
wards find either more gold or their fait returned. 

But the Emperor and his alcaydes confound all trade in the country, by robbing 
fuch as have any reputation for riches; for which reafon the Moors take it for a token 
that you defign them harm, if you fay they are rich; and it is believed that there are 
abundance of Arabians who have concealed eftates, (for this country fifty or fixty years 
ago was extraordinary rich) and yet appear fo miferable, that they have nothing but 
an alhague to cover them, which lerves for fhirt, drawers, coat, cloak, bed, and every 
thing. But thofe who lived in towns were prefently ruined. I have heard that the 
people of Tetuan were very confiderable traders, and foma of them left oft' bufmefs 
when the Emperor came to the throne, thinking by that means to go off with what 
they had got, and be^ quiet; but on the contrary, being once taxed lor people of fub* 
fiance, the fame continued till the fortunes they had got were exhaufted, and nothing 
coining in, they are at prefen t reduced to extreme want; and Teveral of them have 
been fliewn without a bit of bread ; for all thofe who are in any condition, are fuch as 
continued to trade, becaufe they had at that time no other means of fubfiftence. 

Still no day paffes without fome ravage or other committed on the miferable people, 
and chiefly at Eez, becaufe the inhabitants once refufed to be the Emperor’s flaves, 
and are in fome better condition than the reft of the country; for in the year 1698 
the Emperor appointed all the records of the country to be fearched, that difeovery 
might be made of luch as were defeended from flaves or renegadoes. In thljf fearch 
were committed a great many cruelties ; and many thoufands of poor people, either 
jor private or public piques, or being of a dufkier complexion than ordinary, if they 
could not produce long Icrawls of their genealogies, notwithftanding their having lived 
tree lor ages, and enjoyed comfortable fortunes, were declared flaves, their eftates and 
perlons seized for the ufe of the Emperor ; and fome were forced by torture to defire 
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their friends to call them their flaves ; and if they happened to be poor, after the pre¬ 
tended patron had received a ducat, or fometimes lefs from the Emperor’s officers, he 
was forced to be at the expence of two or three more, to fend them handfomely 
cloathed to the Emperor. 

This inhumanity was fuffered all over the country till they came to Fez, the greateft, 
richeft, and moffc populous city, who fhut their gates, fent the officers-back, and de¬ 
clared, they all fubmitted, if the Emperor demanded their lives or eftates, but for their 
liberties, that were much dearer to them than either, they refolved not to part with 
them. So he ordered them to pay one hundred quintals of plate, and gave over his 
fearch, but fince bears them a mortal hatred. 

There was a regifter made of the unfortunate people found, or forced to be flaves, 
figned by all his cadies, who are the judges of all caufes both ecclefiaftical and civil, fo> 
that they and their children are become flaves by a form of law. 

In 1699 the governor of Fez fent to a merchant to give him a hundred ducats for 
the tribute; he having before got off for a great deal lefs, went toexcufe hknfelf; upon 
which he fent for four or five negroes, and ordered them to torment that man till he 
gave them a thoufand ; which he paid, after being ftripped and left all day in the fun, 
hung up by the thumbs, and fome other artful cruelties; and the condition of all the 
country is fuch, that any pretence whatfeever will ferve the alcaydes to rob and plun¬ 
der their people. 

In the beginning of 1708 the Emperor was upon the fame project again, but met 
with as much refolution as the Fezians had fhewn before; and it has manifeftly ap¬ 
peared, that his drift was to enflave all his dominions. 

The naval force of this Emperor (notwithHanding fo many Chriftians are taken) is 
very inconfiderable, there not being a good port belonging to the whole country, 
neither are they capable of building and fitting out many fhips. Their fleet confifls of 
brigantines, tartans, barks, and fome few fhips taken from the Chriftians, which they 
fluff full of men, all their hope being to overpower their enemies with their numbers ; 
by which means the fmall merchantmen, not being able to make refiftance, fall into 
jnifcrable captivity. 

Marmora and Sally, fo much noted for their rovers, are the befl ports in the coun¬ 
try ; but by reafon of a bar that lies all along the coaft, fhips of the fmallefl draught 
are forced to unload, and take out their guns, before they can get into the harbour. 
At Sally there are fome docks to build fhips, but hardly ever ufed, for want of fkilf 
and materials. 

To return to Fez; the inhabitants were formerly rich and flourifhing, but partaking 
of the fame fate with the reft of the country, are become little other wife than flaves to 
their barbarous governors, at whole difpofal they are to be racked and tortured, till 
they have given up all their wealth ; and when the poffefUon of it draws on them fuch 
mifery, it is no wonder they neglect the means to attain it, and fuffer their trade and 
commerce to fall to decay ; by reafon of which their glory is abated, their public build¬ 
ings are fallen to the ground, and they who now behold the city, find it nothing in 
compafifon of what it was. 

I11 the year 1622, the great Golius, afterwards profeffor of the Eaftem languages 
at Leyden, having made himfelf matter of the Arabic language by books, travelled 
with a Dutch ambaffador into Barbary, and there, as my author fays, obtained high 
favour front Muley Zidan then King of Morocco, and railed the greateft admiration in 
him, for having drawn a memorial in the pureft Arabic, without being able to fpeak 
it. He had the opportunity to examine the curioftties of the city of Fez, and took a 
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plan of the royal palace there ; the original of which (as it was drawn by himfelf, 
with fome explanations in Arabic) is now in the hands of Mr. Corbiere. 

It would be convenient for thofe who are not acquainted with Barbary, and defign 
to refide there any time, to be informed after what manner it is belt for them to carry 
themfelves, and cautioned againfl fome of the tricks commanly praftifed there: con¬ 
cerning which, Monfieur Mouvette, who was a Have in the country feveral years, 
printed fome directions about fourteen years ago; and believing they may be of fer- 
vice, I have inferted them here, in his own words. 

The firft thing they are to do the very day, or the day after their arrival, is to go 
and vifit the governor of the town, and make him fome handfome prefent, according 
to the cuftora, and afterwards to pay him frequent vifitsto gain his friendfliip; for the 
Moors are very vain, and ambitious of honour, efpecially when they are in fo confider- 
able a pofl as that of a governor. They matt complain to him whenfoever they have 
the leaft difference either with Moors or Jews, becaufe that turns to his profit, by levy¬ 
ing fome fine j and to the end that thefe bafe people may not defpife nor offer them 
any wrong : for when the people perceive that the merchants have fome intereft with 
the governor, and that he efpoufes their quarrels, no man dares prefume to offend 
them. When fummoned by the governor to appear before him, or by any other, 
they mufl not fail to be there at the time appointed. 

They muff take care to gain friends amongft the governor’s kindred, and mod: 
familiar acquaintance, who may ferve them upon feveral occafions, and particularly in 
obtaining any favour of him. They muff be fure not to give any reviling language, 
or offenfive anfwers, to Moors, before witneffes, much lefs to lift up a hand to ftrike 
them, or to /pit in their faces, or even in their prefence when they are in a paffion ; 
for it is much better to complain to the governor than to do themfelves right, thofe 
men being very jealous of their authority : neverthelefs, they mufl not rely too much 
on the countenance a governor may feem to fliew them, becaufe they are all dogs 
that bite at the fame time that they fawn ; covetous fellows, who promife more than- 
they defign to perform, and grow rich by parting with nothing} regardlefs of their 
word or promife; eager at receiving, and fure to do no good. 

They mull never go from one town to another, without the governor’s leave, which 
if they did, he would become their implacable enemy. 

They muff never truft either Moors or Jews with their goods, under three or four 
fufficient fureties, becaufe they are very apt to break; and when that is done they have 
nothing left to pay, having no real eftates, befides their houfes, and fome gardens of 
very fmall value: nor mull they take up any goods upon credit, or keep any book 
accounts with them, becaufe they always fet down a third or fourth more than they 
deliver, according to the maxim in vogue amongft them, that they will never be rich,, 
unlefs they have fomething of others amongft their own. What the Jews calls other 
men, are the Chriftians, Turks, Moors, and Pagans, whom they may cheat or rob 
with a fafe confcience when they have an opportunity, provided they give fome part 
©f the gain to raife the fortune of fuch of their own as are fallen to decay, and to keep 
their poor from begging: in this particular, their charity is wonderful, for when a 
man has loft all he had, they will fet him up again three times, that he may live of 
himfelf, and if fortune ftill frowns on him, he is maintained amongft the other poor j 
but the wicked ways they find to fupport them will convince any man how cautious he 
ought to be in his dealings with them. 

When the Jews defign to get in what they have entered on their books, they take 
care to pre-engage the judge, who is generally the governor of the town, making him a 
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prefent, or elfe promifmg him half the value of the cheat, if the caufe goes oh their 
fide. And it happened in my time, that feveral merchants at Tetuan and Sally were 
beggared by milling to their honelty, and relying on their books. The Moors are 
fomething honefter than the Jews ; but tile fafell way is to believe them as /harp and 
deceitful as the others. 

The governors, to gain their Prince’s favour, often prefent him with pieces of fine 
linen and woollen cloth, which they take up of the merchants; and they being fre¬ 
quently recalled, or put to death, and having no real edates, care mull be taken to 
trull them with as little as may be, fhewing them the word when they want any fudi 
commodities, that they may take thelefs, they being generally wretched fellows, who 
have nothing to fubfilt on any longer than their favour lads. 

The merchants are particularly to avoid growing too familiar with the Haves, both 
becaufe it is obdru£Uve to their liberty, as caufing them to be looked upon as mer¬ 
chants, and richer than they really are; and in regard that if any one happens to 
make his efcape, the merchants are fufpefted to have advifed them to it, and corrupted 
lbme Moor to be affifting; and confequently they will make them pay three times the 
price they cod. At the fame time, to the end the daves may not complain that they 
tlefpife them, on account of their misfortune, they are to be charitable to and relieve 
them in licknefs and their other wants. 


ARTICLES of Peace and Commerce between the Mofl High and Moji Renowned Prince 
George,^ by the Grace of God King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, IFc,, and the High and Glorious, Mighty and Right Noble Prince Albu - 
mazer Muley Ifhmael, Ben Muley Xeripb , Ben Muley Ally, King and Emperor of 
the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, Tafflet, Suz, and all the Algarbe and its Terri¬ 
tories in Africa, (ffc., concluded, agreed, and adjufled by the Honourable Charles Steavart 
ffquire, on the Behalf of His Britannic Majejty, and by Ihs Excellency Bajha Hamet 
Ben Ally Ben Abdallah, and His Imperial Majejly’s Treafurer, Mr. Mofes Ben 
Hat tar, a Jew, on the Behalf of the faid King of Fez and Morocco . 

I. II is agreed and concluded. That from this day forward there lhall be, between 
His Majedy of Great Britain and the King of Fez-and Morocco, their heirs and fuc- 
cedors, a general, fincere, and true peace, which lhall be obferved inviolably and 
endure for ever, as well by land as by fea and frefli waters, and alfo between the 
i j* coun * n f s » kingdoms, dominions, and territories belonging unto or under the 
obedience o„ either ot them, and that their lubje&s, people, or inhabitants refpeflively 
of what condition, degree, or quality foever. from henceforth reciprocally lhall fhew 
one another all friendlhip ; and that at the death of either of Their Majellies, the fuc- 

ceflbr lhall fend an ambaffador- to the other to fignify to him his acceflion to the 
crown. 

H. It is further accorded, That any of the fliips or other vefll-ls belonging to the faid 
Jvmg of Great Britain, or to any of His Majedy’s l'ubje&s, may fafely come to the 
ports, or to any place of the faid Emperor’s dominions, there freely to buy or fell * 
an the goods they fell not, they lhall at any time freely carry on board, without 
?S S . a T? U /L ie n [ or the &me, if they are not contraband goods; and in cafe any 
1 01 X „ , “ a 1 have more goods on board than is defigned for the port, (which the 

mader lhall be obliged to declare on his arrival) the matter of the faid filin’ lhall not be 
compelled to land the faid goods, but they lhall freely depart from thence whenfoever 
i.iey pkafe, without any ftop or hinderance whatfoever; and it is hereby declared, 
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that the fhips or veflels of their refpeftive Majeflies, or their fubjefls, that fit all arrive 
in any of the ports or harbours of the dominions of either of the Kings aforefaid, com¬ 
pelled by enemies, difafter of the feas, or any accident, fhall be exempted from paying 
anchorage, giving powder, money, or any thing dfe as port charge, or any other 
duties either upon their entrance or departure from the faid ports, without any let or 
mo I shat ion. 

III. It is agreed, That all fhips and veflels whatsoever belonging to the fobjefls of the 
faid King of Great Britain, as alfo all flops and veflels whatfoever belonging to the 
King of Fez and Morocco, or to his fubjefts, fhall freely navigate and pafs the feas 
without any fearch, hinderance, or moleflation from each other; and that all perfons 
or paffengers of what country or nation f'oever, as alio all monies, goods, merchan¬ 
dizes or inoveabf s to what people or nation foerer belonging, to either party, fhall 
be wholly free, and fhall not be flopped, taken away, embezzled, or plundered, nor 
receive any harm or damage whatfoever from either party. And it is further agreed, 
that no commander or other perfon belonging to any fhip or veffel of the King of 
Morocco, or his lubje&s, fhall take out of arty fhip or veffel of the King of Great 
Britain’s fubjetls, any perfon or perfons whatfoever, to carry them any where to be 
examined, or upon any other pretence whatfoever, and fhall offer, no violence what¬ 
ever to any perfon or perfons, of what quality or nation, foever, being on board any 
fhip or veffel belonging to His Majefty’s fubjefts. 

I v. It is agreed, for the better obferving and executing the antecedent articles according 
to the true intent and me: n'mg thereof. That the men of war or fitips of Corfo belonging 
to the King of Fez and Morocco, or to any of his fubjeds, meeting with any fhips or 
Vefle/s whatfoever belonging to the King of Great Britain’s fubjeds (not being in any 
of the feas appertaining to His faid Majeffy of Great Britain’s dominions), may fend on 
board one Angle boat with two fitters, and no more, which fitters only" fhall have the 
liberty to enter into fuch fhips or vefTels aforefaid; and that by producing a pafs 
figned by the faid King of Great Britain, or by the Lord-High-Admiral of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, in the form hereafter exprefled, the faid boat fhall immediately 
depart, and fuch fhip or veflel fhall freely proceed on her voyage; and when any of 
the Clips of war or corfo of the King of Great Britain, or his fubjeds, fhall meet with 
any fhip or veflel of the King of Fez and Morocco, or his fubjeds, if the commander of 
any fuch fhips or vefTels fiiall produce a pafs figned by the governor of the place whereto 
they belong, with a certificate from the Englifh conful, and in cafe of his deceafe, or 
abfence, from the major part of the Englifh merchants refiding in the faid place, in 
fuch cafes the faid fhip or veffel fhall proceed freely on her voyage without impediment 
or moleftation. 


V. It is agreed. That if any of the fhips of war of the faid King of Great Britain 
fhall come to any port or place of the dominions of the King of Fez and Morocco 
with any prize or prize goods, they may freely fell and difpofe of them without any 
moleflation, or new lmpofition whatfoever; and in cafe any fquadron of His Maiefty of 
Great Britain’s fhips of war, or any Tingle /hip, or merchant fhip or veffel, fhall want 
provifions or refreshment, it is hereby further agreed, That they may freely buy the 
fame m fuch quantities or qualities as they fhall have occafion for, at the market prices 
and fhip off the fame without paying any duties or acknowledgement whatfoever * 
y L }\ ! s a S re ^) That h any fhip or veffel belonging to the King of Great Britain 
or his fubjeds {liquid by ftrefs of weather, or any other accident, be driven on fhore* 
bulged or wrecked any pan of the King of Fez and Moroccos dominions, fuch 
Hups or veflels, perfons or goods, (hall, without embezzlement or diminution, be duly 
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r^ftored to the conful, or to any other perfon whom the right owner ft all appoint, and 
the men ft all be at full liberty, and be permitted to go when they pleafe, without any 
let whatfoever. 

VII. It is agreed. That in all whatever towns and places, maritime or others, 
belonging to the King of Fez and Morocco, wherefoever the faid King of Great Britain 
ftall think fit to appoint and eftablifli a conful, that Inch conful or confuls ftall be 
treated with the refpect due to his or their characters; and he and all other His 
Majefty of Great Britain's fubjefts refpefHvely, jfhall enjoy the free liberty of the 
exercife of their religion, without any moleftaiion or reproach, in word or deed, and 
that they ftall have a decent place appointed for the burial of their dead, to which no 
violence (hall be offered. That the faid conful and factors ftall have the choice 
of their own truckman and broker, and liberty to go and travel from place to place 
by fea or land. They ftall likewife have liberty to go on board any fhip or veffel 
whatfoever, to trade, or likewife in port or road, without any Jet, confinement, or 
limitation. Their effe£fcs and eflates ftall befecure to them without danger of confifca- 
tion, fcizure, or embargo, on any pretence whatfoever ; and the faid conful or confuls, 
and all whatfoever fubjeels of His Majefty of Great Britain, trading in the territories of 
the King oi Fez and Morocco, ftall have free liberty to depart the country at all times, 
and as often as they ftall fee caufe, without any impediment or detention to them, their 
perfons, or eftaies. And it is further agreed, That if any of the King of Great 
Britain's fubjedts, refiding or trafficking in any part of the dominions of the King of 
Fez and Morocco; ftall happen to die, in inch cafe the governor of the place w here 
fuch perfon ftall fo deceafe, (hall be obliged to fee all his monies and effects forthwith 
delivered into the hands of His Majefty of Great Britain's conful there; and in cafe 
there be no conful upon the place, then to feme Englift merchant, who is to fecure 
them for the ufe of the heirs of the deceafcd ; and this is to be underftood, m cafe the 
perfon deceafed has not had a partner left, or fadlor furvivfng, or has not before his 
death recommended his laid goods, debis, &c., to any Chriftian merchant of what 
nation foever, in which cafe the governor is not to intermeddle, further than inter- 
pofing his authority for the caufing due compliance to be made of the faid perfon 
deceafed, his will, and the recovery of what ftall be owing him, or any other wife in the 
hands ot any perfon whatfoever. And it is hereby further declared, that none of the 
King of Great Britain's fubjeas ftall, on any pretence whatfoever, be compelled, or give 
any manner of fatisfadion, for any other debts than fuch as they themielves, each of 
them reipeftively, ftall contract, or be obliged to by their own ad ; and that the 
fubjects of the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, whether Moors or Jews, refiding in the 
dominions of the King of Great Britain, ftall entirely enjoy the fame privileges that 
are granted to the Englift refiding in Barbary. 

VIII. It is agreed That no alcayde, governor, officer, or fubject of the King of 
I'ez and Morocco, ftall take poffeilion violently of arty goods or merchandizes of 
any of the King of Great Britain's fubjeds, in the faid King of Fez and Morocco's 
dominions, without firft adjufting and agreeing upon the price, and paying down the 
money; or as it ftall be agreed between them, without any compulfion whatfoever; 
and the ftid fubjecls of the King of Great Britain ftall not be forced to buy any roods 
or merchandizes agarnft their will. And it is further agreed. That the commander 
or mailer of any Englift ftip or veffel, ftall not be obliged or compelled to trade, or 
take on board any goods or merchandize whatfoever, he or they declaring to the 
coniul refiding m the place, or other wife, their unwillinghefs to undertake the 
^amcc And tunner* No ftip ftall be detained or embargoed on any pretence what¬ 
foever ; 
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foever; or any pilot or mariners taken out of any fliip or veffel on any pretence 
whatfoever. 

IX. It is agreed, That if any of the fubje&s of the King of Great Britain Ihall hap¬ 
pen to ilrike, wound, or kill any Moqr, in any place within the dominions of the King 
of Fez and Morocco, and the faid offender Ihall be taken, he Ihall be punilhed in the 
fame manner, and with no greater feverity than the fubjedts of the faid King of Fez 
and Morocco, being guilty of the fame offence, ought to be by the laws of that country. 
But if the offender Ihall make his efcape, then neither the conful, nor any other per- 
fon of the nation, Ihall be accountable or liable to give any fatisfa&ion thereupon; and 
the like to be pradtifed, if any Moor Ihould happen to ftrike, wound, or kill any of 
Iiis Majefty of Great Britain’s fubjedts. And further, If any difference fhall happen 
between perfons, both of the King of Great Britain’s fubjedts, fuch difference Ihall be 
adjufted and accommodated by the conful of the Englifh nation; but in all contro- 
verlies between the Englilh and perfons of any other nation, fuch controverfies Ihall 
be determined by the alcayde or governor in chief of the place. And that the fame 
liberty Ihall be granted to the fubjedts of the Emperor of Morocco, refiding in the 
dominions of His Britannic Majefty, which is given to the Englilh conful in Bar¬ 
bary, to name a perfon or perfons to decide the differences that may happen between 
the fubjedts of His Imperial Majefty, a Moor for the Moors, and a Jew for the 
Jews. 


X. It is agreed, That not only during this peace and friendlhip, but likewife if any 
breach or war happen to be hereafter, between the faid King of Great Britain and 
between the faid King of Fez and Morocco, the Englilh conful, and all others the faid 
King of Great Britain’s fubjedts, inhabiting or trafficking in the dominions of the faid 
King of Fez and Morocco, fhall always, and at all times, both in peace and war, have 
full power and entire liberty to depart and go to their own, or any other country, upon 
what fhip or veffel of what nation foever they fhall think fit; to be allowed fix months 
tl 5 n ] e . to re ”M>ve ,n cafe of war, and to carry with them all their effedts, goods, families 
children though bom in the country, and fervants, without any interruption, feizure* 
or hindrance whatfoever. r * 

XL And to the end this treaty of peace may not be thought violated by the crimes 
and offences of particular men, it is hereby further agreed, That if either of their 

n S fu , bjeas f ia do an 7 thm S cont rary to what is agreed in the foregoing articles 
it fhall not be reckoned to be a breach of the public peace; nor (hall any hoftility enfue 

• l 5 eUp ° n ’ T the ^ ^ [j 1 'n any cafe ’ ° f any comroverf y s be reputed a denial of 
juft ice, but where fatisfadhon fhall be refufed for the fpace of fix months after com 
plaint made. UIU 

XII. It is agreed, That the fubjeds of the King of Fez and Morocco fhall be fuffered 
to tranfport out ol the dominions of the King of Great Britain, any fort of jmods 
£ f r e [V t0 / he domumns of the faid King of Fez and Morocco; and that they 

all be obliged to pay no more duties or any other impofition whatfoever, than what 
other nations do, according to the cuftom of the country. 

And as , k . has P Iea fed Almighty God, that by His Majefty’s arms the ifland 

now in His Majefty’s pofleflion, and Lrebecome 
K ° ^ a J e % s dominions: it is therefore agreed, that every nerfon 

. %P S or vei ^ eIs J whether Spaniard, Englifh, or otherwife, fifhino- in boats 
or veflels, l™ g „r rcMng lhere , be efte ^ lned M his mtu ^ 

pC. P 8 pr0psr psfli:s from the s° ,ern0rs > or commanders in chief of Ibofe 
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XIV It is agreed. That for the better prefervation of this peace entirely, and in¬ 
violably, between the faid King of Fez and Morocco, and the faid King of Great 
Britain, and their kingdoms, dominions, lubje&s, and vaffals refpefhvely, prockma- 
tion fhall be immediately made thereof, in all the fea-ports, and-tow ns or both Their 
Maiefties, and fixed upon the gates of each of the faid towns. And hkewife that 
notice be given thereof to the refpeaive governors, mmifters, officers, and captains by 
fea and land, to the end that due regard be had to this peace, and that none may 
offend through ignorance; and this fhall be done after the ratifications be exchanged, 

as it is expreffed in the following article. . , . _ 

Laftly. It is agreed, in cafe any {hip or fhips of war in enmity with the King of 
Great Britain, be in any of the ports of the King of Fez and Morocco, at the fame 
time that any of the fhips belonging to the King of Great Britain’s fubjects are there, 
that fuch cruizers fliall not be permitted to offer any violence to the Irnghlh fhips, nor to 
fail after them in forty hours. And be it further agreed, lhat the peace fhall com¬ 
mence from the day of the figning this treaty ; after which none of the fubjefts of His 
Majefly of Great Britain fhall be bought, fold, or made Haves, in any part of the 
dominions of the King of Fez and Morocco, on any pretence whatfoever. And the 
ratification hereof fhall be exchanged within the fpace of fix months, or fooner if 
poffible; and if it fo happen, that in the mean time any capture fhould be made on 
either party to his damage or harm, reparation fhall be made thereof by the captor, 
according to the rate at which the fhips or goods, or both, fhall appear to have been 
fold ; and whatfoever part thereof fhall remain undifpofed of, fliall immediately be 
reftored in fpecie, and the men fet at liberty. That the peace fliall be confirmed and 
ratified in Spanifh; and fhall be received and be of equal force, as if it was in the fan- 
guage of either nation. 

A Copy of the Pajfes in Englijh ,, which the Englijh MerchaHt-Ships carry , word for 

word. 

By the Commiffioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. and of all His Majefty’s Plantations, &c. 

SUFFER the fhip of matter burthen about Tons, mounted with 

guns, and navigated with men. His Majefty’s fubjects, built, bound for 
to pafs with her company, paftengers, goods, and merchandizes without any lett, hin¬ 
drance, feizure, or moleftation. The faid fhip appearing unto us, by good teftimony, 
to belong to the fubjects of His Majefty, and to no foreigners. Given under our 
hands and feal at the office of Admiralty, the day of in the year of our 

Lord 

To all perfons whom this may concern. 

Signed and dated in the behalf of the Emperor of Morocco, in the camp of Ceuta, 
the 13th day of January, 1726, O. S. 

By command of the molt excellent Baflra II a met Ben Ally Ben Abdallah. 

Signed, dated and fealed by His Britannic Majefly's plenipotentiary on board of Ills 
faid Majefty’s fhip the Dover, in Tetuan Bay, the 17th of January, 1720. O. S. 

Charles Stewart. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR. 

T HOMAS SHAW, D.D. was born at Kendal, in the county of Weftmoreland, 
about 1693. He was educated at the grammar fchool there, and was admitted 
Batchelor at Queen’s College, Oxford in 1711. He received the degree of Batchelor 
of Arts, July 5. 1716, and of Matter of Arts, Jan. 16. 1719. 

He afterwards took orders and was appointed Chaplain to the Englilh Eaftory at 
Algiers. He remained there for feveral years, and travelled from thence into various 
parts of the Eaft, While he was abfent in 1727, he was chofen a fellow of his Col¬ 
lege, and after his return became Doftor of Divinity, in 1734. He was alfo in that 
year defied a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. He publifhed the firft edition 
of his Travels at Oxford, in 1738, in folio. He alfo prefented the Univerfity with 
fame natural curiofities, ancient coins and butts, which he had collefted during his 
travels. Three of the laft of thefe are engraved in the Marmora Qxonienjia. On the 
death of Dr. Felton, in 1740, he was nominated, by his College, Principal of Edmund 
Hall, which he ratted by his munificence from a ruinous condition, tie was alfo 
prefented at the fame time to the vicarage of Bramley, in Hamplhire, and was Regius 
ProfefTor of Greek till his death, which took place in 1751. 

His travels have been univerfally efteeraed, not only for their accuracy and fidelity, 
but on account of the illuftrations they contain of Natural Hiftory, of the Clafiic 
authors, and efpecially of the Scriptures. They were tranflated into French, and 
printed in 4to. in 1743, with feveral notes and emendations communicated by the 
author. He publifhed two fupplements to them in 1746 and 1747, the latter 
add retted to Dr. Clayton, Bifhop of Clogher, in Ireland. The contents of thele were 
afterwards incorporated in the fecond edition, which, with great improvements and 
alterations, were prepared for the prefs by the author. Death put a Hop to his labours, 
but the public have reaped the fruit of them. The prefent edition is printed verbatim 
from this fecond and improved one, publifhed in 1757, hut corrected in feveral 
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refpefte, particularly in the index to the paffages of Scripture illuftrated. Both 
editions, efpecially the latter, have become extremely fcarce, and have fold at a 
high price. 

The following epitaph on the author was compofed by Dr. Brown, Provoft of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and placed on his monument in Bramley church. 


EPITAPHIUM AUCTORIS. 

Peregrinationibus vatih 
Per Europamy African *, A/iamqus 
Feliciter abfolutis, 

Et Exuviia mortalibus h?c loci 
Tandem depofitis, 

Cceleflem in Patna m remigravit 
THOMAS SHAW, S. T.P. et R,S.$. 
Gabrieli* Fil, Kendalienfis : 

Qui 

Coo full bus Anglicis apud Algcrmfit 
Primum erat a Sacris ; 

Mo 3 £ Gait, Regina inter Socios afcrlptus; 
Aula dein Saudi Edmundi Principalis, 

Ac ejufdetn muiiificus Inftaurator ; 
Lingua demum Graca apud Oxomenfes 
Profetfor Regius. 

3 De Literis quantum meruit Au£feor celebratus, 
Edita uique teftabuntur Opera, 
Pyramidibus ipiis, quas penitius mfpexerat, 
Perenniora forfan extitura* 

Hie, Studiis etfl fevenoribus 
Indies oeeupatus, 

Herts tamen fubfecivis emicuit 
Bruditus idem et facetus convfva. 

Optima quanquam Mentis indole 
Et muJtipJi'ci Sctenria inllmdlus ; 

L iterate rum omnium, domt forifquc, 
SufFragils comp rob at us ; 

Ma gnat urn Procerumque popularium 
Familiari infignitUS Notitia ; 

Nec fummis iu Ecclefia Dignitatibus impar 5 
Fato tamen iniquo evenit, 

Ut Bramlcycnfis obi ret Par ad* 

Ficartus pene Sexagenarius 
XVIII. Cal. Sept. A. 13 . 1751. 

Uxor JOANNA, Ed. Holden Arm. Confulff 
Algcrcnfis olim Conjux, bis Vidua, 

M. P. 
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TO THE KING. 

Most gracious Sovereign, . 

I BEG leave to approach Your Royal Perfon, with an humble prefent in my hand, 
after the faftiion of thofe countries where I have long refided. 

It is a volume of Tmesis a?id Obfervations ^ wherein are defcnbed the fituation, 
polity, and cuftoms of various nations; nations unacquainted with liberty, and whofe 
government is the very reverfe of Your Majefty’s wife and gracious adminifti ation. . 

I had an opportunity of making thefe obfervations, whilft I had the honour of being 
Your Majefty’s chaplain at Algiers. It was in this fituation that I. fir ft colle&ed 
materials for the following ftieets; and fo extenfive is Your Majefty’s influence, that 
it procured me fafety and prote&ion, even in countries remote and barbarous. 

A work which owes its rife, its progrefs, and completion, to thefe afliftances, feetns 
in fome degree entitled to Your Royal Favour, and is therefore, with all humility,, 
prefented to Your Sacred Majefty. 

Whilft I was engaged in this undertaking, it was a pleafing encouragement to con- 
fider, that my well-intended labours were approved by Her late Majefty; and it did 
not a little inflame my endeavours, when She was pleafed to promife me the honour of 
Her Royal Patronage. 

But I mud not prefume to mention private and perfonal favours, when whole 
focieties are indebted to that Illuftrious Princefs. Particularly, that ancient Houfe of 
Learning, of which I have the happinefs to be a member. Hands diftinguilhed by Her 
Royal Bounty, and owes its beauty and ornament to Her munificence. 

If Heaven had fpared that invaluable life, with what zeal fliould we have paid 
repeated acknowledgments to our Royal Benefaftrefs ! But now — we can only join 
with thoulands in lamenting the public lofs, and with gratitude tranfmit Her memory, 
to our lateft fucceflors. 

That province may long preferve Your Majefty, and continue the many blefiings of 
Your reign to this church and nation, is the conftant prayer of, 

(May it pleafe Your Majefty) 

Your Majefty’s moft humble 

And moft devoted fervant and fubject, 

Thomas Shaw.. 

April 2J, 1738. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

P REVIOUS to the prefatory difcourfe, it may be proper to obferve wherein this 
fecond edition of the Book of Travels and Obfervations differs from the firft. Firft of 
all then, it is printed with fmaller types, and confined to a fmaller volume, to be at once 
more portable and lefs expenfive. In the next place, feveral lines and pages which 
might be looked upon as fuperfluous or unneceffary, are here omitted; fuch as the 
excerpta, as they were called, together with feveral of the larger notes and quo¬ 
tations from ancient authors, the references themfelves being only here retained. 
Some paragraphs likewife have been omitted or abridged in the work itfelf, viz. feveral 
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of the geographical obfer various in the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis ; particularly 
where neither ancient nor modern hiftory were more immediately concerned, and 
where the general fcheme of thele geographical inquiries would admit of it. And left 
the greater proficients in botanical learning fliould regard the phytographia y or hiftory 
of plants, as more copious than curious, the author has continued fuch of them only 
as are the moft rare, or which have not been hitherto defcribed. Yet fuch caution 
has been every where taken in thefe, and in a few other omiflions and abridgments of 
lefs account, that litde or nothing material or properly effential to the work itfelf ihould 
be wanting to this feeond edition. 

Yet what has been thus omitted or abridged, has made room not only for the 
feveral additional difcourfes and differtarions that were contained in the fupplement 
lately publifhed to this book, but for a variety alfo of new remarks and obfer various, 
which were either overlooked in the author’s journals and memoirs, or which have 
occurred to his memory upon the revifal of them both- And as errors and miftakes 
were almoft unavoidable in a work of this copious nature and fubje£l, (feveral fheets 
whereof, through the great importunity and impatience of the fubfcribers, might have 
been too haftily printed off,) thefe, whether they regard the prefs, or fome geogra¬ 
phical or hiftorical fafts, or whether they relate to numbers or meafures, or the 
reafonings thereupon, as they are, when taken all together, very few, and feldom of 
any confequence, fo they have all along, according to their nature and import, and as 
far as they came to the author’s knowledge, been either redified, altered, or entirely 
left out- Befides, that order, method, and connection fhould be the better preferved 
throughout the whole, the particular paragraphs have been fometimes tranfpofed, and 
the general chapters have been fubdivided into fedions $ whilft the flyle irfeif, which 
might frequently appear too copious and redundant, like thofe foreign languages 
which were familiar to the author during his long abfence from his native country, is 
here, more agreeable to the Englifh diction at prefent, rendered more terfe and 
concife* / 

The following pages therefore, with thefe additions, alterations, and improvements* 
are prefeoted to the reader, as an eflay towards reftoring the ancient geography, 
and placing in a proper light the natural, and fometimes civil hiftory of thofe 
countries, where the author has travelled. In purfuance of which deftgn, thefe 
^obfervaiions, of what kind foever, whether they regard geography, natural hiftory, or 
other mifcellaneous fubjefts, are not blended or mixed together as they chanced to 
fall in. his way, but are ranged under diftinft heads and di virions, without repeating, 
upon every occafion, the time, the place, or manner wherein they were made. 

I he repetition of every day’s events and occurrences, befides being frequently 
tedious, and feldom of any importance, could not have been admitted in the following 
fiieets, without augmenting them to twice their number- Whereas, the author’s 
principal defign and intent being in a literary way, and with as much brevity as the 
fubjed would admit of, not barely to amufe and divert, but to inform and inftruft the 
curious reader, to whom alone thefe pages were addreffed ; he has therefore confined 
himfelf all along, to lay down luch obiervations only as he judged were of greater 
moment and confequence; fuch Iikewife as were altogether new, or not fufficiently 
explained in other books of travels. And as the greaEeft part of thefe obfervations 
bear a near relation to feveral paffages* cuftoms, or expreffions in the claflic writers, 
and efpecially in the fcriptures, the author has further endeavoured, by comparing 
thofe ancient accounts and defcripdons with thefe his later difcoveries, to make them 
receive from, and give to each other, mutual light and illuftrarion. 
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However, as the method of travelling or furveying thefe countries, the diet and 
reception of the traveller, the hardlhips and dangers to which he is expofed, and other 
incidents of the like nature, may be looked upon by fome readers as matters or too 
great curiofity to be entirely paffed over and neglected, the author propoles to lupp y 
what may be wanting upon that fubjea, by placing here in one view loch of the molt 
remarkable circutnllances and occurrences as made up the diary-part of his travels. 

The reader therefore is, firll of all, to be informed, that in the feveral maritime 
towns of Barba^y and the Levant, where the Britifli factories are eflablilhed, the author 
was entertained with extraordinary marks of generality and friendIhip, having the ufe 
not only of their houfes, but of their horfes alio, their janifiaries and iervants. But in 
moft of the inland towns and villages, particularly of Barbary, there is a houfe fet 
apart for the reception of ftrangers, with a proper officer, called maharak , to attend 
us, where we are lodged and entertained for one night at the expence of the com¬ 
munity. Yet even here we fometimes met with our difficulties and dffappointments; 
as when thefe houfes are already taken up, or when the maharak was not to be found, 
or when he was inclined to befurly and difobliging; great difputes, and jhamatan , as 
they call brawls and difeord, happening at fuch times. And as there were no inns or 
public houfes to entertain us, and private families (contrary to the charitable cuftom 
recorded in Job.xxxi. 32. and Matt. xxv. 35.) would never admit us, we had now 
and then occafion enough to meditate upon the fame diftrefs with the Levite and his 
company, (Judges xix. 15.) when there was no man that would take them into his houfe 
for lodging ; and of the propriety there was to place (1 Tim. v. 10. Heb. xiii. 2.) the 
lodging and entertaining of ftrangers among good works'. 

But when we travel in the open country, at a diftance from thefe towns and villages, 
as in Arabia and the greateft part of Barbary, we are to take our chance, bath with 
regard to our food and our lodgings, as will be hereafter more particular related. As 
to our food, we were fometimes provident enough to take care of it, efpecially in Arabia. 
But to have furnifhed ourfelves with tents in travelling through thofe deferts, would 
have been both cumberfome and expenfive; befides the fufpicion it might have raifed 
in the jealous Arabs, that the perfons they belonged to, were of a more than ordinary 
rank and condition, and confequently would be too rich and tempting a booty to be 
fuffered to efcape. The unfortunate gentlemen, who were concerned not many years 
ago in an embaffy to Abyffinia, by order of the French King, found this to be too true, 
at the expence of their lives. 

As we fftall have frequent occafion, particularly in the defeription of Barbary, to 
mention the Kabyles, the Arabs, and ihe Moors, it will be neceffary to premife, that 
the Kabyles have generally the appellation of Beni, as the Arabs have that of Welled, 
prefixed to the name of their refpeftive founders. Both words have the fame fignifi- 
cation, and denote the children or offspring of fuch a tribe : thus, Beni Rajhid and 
Welled Haifa , equally fignify the fons of Rafhid and the fons of Haifa; or the Rajhides 
or Halfides , as the ancient geographers and hiftorians would have named them. We 
may obferve further, that the Kabyles uljially live upon the mountains, in little villages, 
called dajtfrabs, made up of mud-walled hovels (or garbles, according to their own 
appellation) ; whereas the Arabs, being commonly the inhabitants of the plains, are 
therefore called Bedoweens, living, as the Nomades and Scenita; did of old, in tents ; 
a collection whereof, pitched ufually in a circle, with their doors opening towards 
Mecca, is called a douwar . But the Moors, who are the defeendents of the ancient 
inhabitants, the Mauritanians, five all over Barbary, as the Turks likewife do, in cities, 
towns, and villages; habitations more permanent than thofe of the Arabs, as they are 

more 
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more durable than thofe of the Kabyles. The language of the Moors Is the fame with 
that of the Arabs; the particular dialefts being alike in them both, according to their 
nearer or more diftant fituation from Egypt, where there language is fuppoled to be 
fpoken in the greatefl propriety and perfeftion. 

If therefore, in the courfeof our tra vels, we did not fall in with any of the d&Jkrcihs 
of the Kabyles, or with the douwars of the Arabs, or with the towns or villages above 
mentioned, we had nothing to protect us from the inclemency either of the heat or 
the day, or the cold of the night, unlefs we accidentally fell in with a cjive or grove of 
trees, the ihelve of a rock, or with fome ancient arches, that had formerly belonged to 
fo many citterns. At thefe times, which indeed feldoin happened, our horfes were 
the greatefl fufferers; and as they were always our firft care, we gathered for them 
ftubble, grafs, or boughs of trees, before we fat down and examined what fragments 
of fome former meal were referved for ourfelves. 

In travelling along the fea-coaft of Syria, and from Suez to Mount Sinai, we were 
in little or no danger of being either robbed or infuked, provided we kept company 
with the caravan and did not ftray from it; but a neglect of this kind, through too 
great an eagernefs in looking after plants and other curiofities, may expofe the traveller, 
as it once did myfelf, to the great danger of being affaffinated* For whilft I was thus 
amufing myfelf, and had loft fight of the caravan, I was fuddenly overtaken and ftrip- 
ped by three (trolling Arabs; and had not the divine Providence interpofed in raifing 
companion in one, whilft the other two were fighting for my clothes (mean and ragged 
as they were), I rnuft inevitably have fallen a facrifice to their rapine and cruelty- In 
the Holy Land, and upon the ifthmus betwixt Egypt and the Red Sea, our conductors 
cannot be too numerous, whole clans of Arabs, from fifty to five hundred, fome times 
looking out for a booty. This was the cafe of our caravan, in travelling (A- D. 1722.) 
from Ratnah to Jerufalem ; where, exclufive of three or four hundred fpabees , four 
bands of Turkifii infantry, with the mofolom , or general, at the head of them, were not 
able, or durft not at leaft, proteft us from the repeated infults, ravages, and barbarities 
of the Arabs. There was fcarce a pilgrim, and we were upwards of fix thoufand, who 
did not fuiTer, either by lofing a part of his clothes, or his money: and when thefe 
failed, then the barbarians took their revenge, by unmercifully beating us with their 
pikes and javelins. It would be too tedious to relate the many inftances of that day’s 
rapine and cruelty, in which I myfelf had a principal {hare, being forcibly taken at 
Jeremial or Anathoth, as an hoftage for the payment of their unreafonable demands, 
where i was very barbaroufly ufed and infuked all that night; and provided the aga of 
Jerufalem, with a great force, had not refcued me the next morning, I fiiould not have 
feen fo fpeedy an end of my fufferings. 

But in Barbary, where the Arabian tribes are more under fubje£Hon, I rarely was 
guarded by more than three fpabees and a fervant; all of us well armed with guns, 
piftols, and fcimitars ; though even here we were fometimes obliged to augment our 
numbers, particularly when we travelled either among the independent tribes, or upon 
the frontiers of the neighbouring kingdoms, or where two contiguous clans were at 

* Vox Perfica eft cardan s id eft, negotiator vel collecttve negot Stores j fc. loin corum cohors fimnt iter 
facieus, quse Arabice eqfila vocatur, Hme mercatomm hofpitia publica, qusc ArabibtiS auUinut can% Perils 
carvan ferai nommantur, i e, caravan*, hofbilhm* Nam firm eft quae vis dorms amp!a ; unde in Conftan- 
tiuopoiij miperatom pakunm ftcminarmn Turcia Aid tar, nomine Ferfico, ferai v Enropacts minus bene 
ct fcraglb* Vid. Peri£s» I finern ed* T« Hyde, p, 6u In thefe cans* bines? or caravan fifiau* 

can Cometitr.es parch a fe ilrnw and provender for our horfes, mules, &c. though, generally {peaking, they 
fapply us barely mth ;l dirty room to lodge in, being built in fquarcs, with an area or quadrangle wilhm 
for the rfXfjlion of our Uoifes, See, 
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nance, Thefe, and fuch like harammees, as the free-booters are ufually named in thclp 
countries, rauil be what the Europeans call wild Arabs; for there is no fuch name pe¬ 
culiar to any one particular clan or body of them, they being all the fame, with the like 
inclinations (whenever a proper opportunity or temptation offers itfelf) of robbing, 
ftripping, and murdering, not ftrangers only, but alfo one another. In proof of this, 
I need only mention the many heaps of /tones that we meet with in feveral places m 
Barbary, in the Holy Land, and in Arabia, which have been gradually erefted (as fo 
many figns, Ezek. xxxix. 15.) over travellers thus barbaroufly murdered ; the Arabs, 
according to a fuperllitious cuftotn among them, contributing each of them a ftone 
whenever they pafs by them. We read of fomething like this, Jolh. vii. 26. and viii. 29. 
and 2 Sam. xviii. 17. where great heaps of ftones are faid to be raifed over Achari, 
over the King of Ai, and over Abfalom. 

However, to prevent as much as poflible the falling into the hands of thefe bar am- 
meet , the greateft fafety for a traveller is to be difguifed in the habit of the country, or 
to be dreffed like one of his fpabees . For the Arabs are very jealous and inquifitive, 
fufpe&ing all ftrangers to be ipies, and fent to take a furvey of thofe lands, which, at 
one time or other (as they have been taught to fear ) are to be reftored to the 
Chriftians. 

In our journies betwixt Kairo and Mount Sinai, the heavens were every night our 
covering ; the fand, with a carpet fpread over it, was our bed j and a change of rai¬ 
ment, made up into a bundle, was our pillow. And in this fituation we were every 
night wet to the lkin, by the copious dew that dropt upon us, though without the leaft 
danger (fuch is the excellency of this climate) of catching cold. The continued heat 
of the day afterwards, made us often wilh that thefe refrigerations could have been 
hourly repeated. Our camels (for horfes or mules require too much water to be em¬ 
ployed in thefe deferts), were made to kneel down (Gen. xxiv. xi.) in a circle round 
about us, with their faces looking from us, and their refpe&ive loads and faddles placed 
behind them. In this fituation, as they are very watchful animals, and awake with the 
leaft noife, they ferved us inftead of a guard. 

As there was no chance of meeting, in thefe lonefome and dreary deferts of Arabia, 
with the leaft hofpitality or entertainment, we were obliged to carry along with us every 
thing that was neceffary for fo long and tedious a journey. We took care in the firft 
place to provide ourfelves with a fufficient quantity of goats lkins (the or bottles, 
fo often mentioned in fcripture), which we filled with water every four or five 
days, or oftener if we found it. We laid in a provifion likewife of wine and brandy. 
Barley, with a few beans intermixed, or elfe the flour of one or other, or of both of 
them, made into balls with a little water, was the provender of our camels. We pro¬ 
vided for ourfelves wheat-flour, rice, bifcuit, honey, oil, vinegar, olives, lentils, potted 
flelh, and fuch things as would keep fweet and wholefome during two months, the 
fpace commonly taken up in completing this journey. Nor fhould our wooden bafon 
and copper pot be omitted; the latter whereof was the neceffary utenfil for cooking our 
provifions, the other forferving it up, or kneading therein our unleavened cakes. Thefe 
two veffels made up the whole of our kitchen furniture. When we were therefore 
either to boil or to bake, the camels dung that we found left by fome preceding caravan 
(for wood is very fcarce) was our ufual fuel ; which, after being left a day or two in the 
fun, quickly catches fire, and burns like charcoal. No fooner was our food prepared, 
whether it was potted flelh, boiled with rice, a lentil foup (the red pottage, Gen. xxv. 30.) 
or unleavened cakes ferved up wi th oil or honey, than one of the Arabs (not to eat bis 
morfel alone , Job xxxi. 17.), after having placed himfelf upon the higheft fpot of ground 
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in the neighbourhood* calls out thrice, with a loud voice* to all his brethren, the fins 
cf the faithful , to come and partake of it, though none of them were in view, or per¬ 
haps within a hundred miles of us. This cuftom however they maintain to be a token 
at lea ft of their great benevolence, as indeed it would have been of their hofpkality, 
provided they could have had an opportunity to fh£w it. 

But travelling in Barbary is of a quite different nature. Here we always endeavour 
to find out the douwars of the Arabs (not being fond of vifitiug the Kabyles, who are a 
fet of fturdy fellows not fo eafily managed), where we are entertained at free coft, as in 
the towns and villages above mentioned, and as we read of the wayfaring man 7 Jer. xiv. 8, 
for the fpace of one night. For in this country, the Arabs, and other inhabitants, are 
obliged* either by long cuftom, by the particular tenure of their lands, or from fear 
and compulfion, to give the fpahees and their company the mounah y as they call it, 
which is fuch a fuflicient quantity of provifions for ourl'elves, together with ftraw and 
barley for our mules and horfes. Befides a bowl of milk and a bafket of figs, raifins, 
or dates, which upon our arrival were prefented to us, to flay our appetites, the inafter 
of the tent where we lodged fetched us from his flock (according to rhe number of our 
company) a kid or a goat, a lamb or a fheep, half of which was immediately feethed by 
his wife, and ferved up with cufcafooe ; the reft was made kab-ab^ i. e. cut into pieces 
[piruxxw is the term, Horn. II. A. ver. 465.) and roafted, which we referved for our 
breakfaft or dinner the next day. 

Yet the cold and the dews that we were every night expofed to, in the deferts of Arabia, 
did not incommode us half fo much as the vermin and infetls of all kinds, which never 
failed to moleft us in Barbary. Befides fleas and lice, which might be faid, without a 
miracle, to be here in all their quarters , the apprehenfions we were under, in feme parts 
at leafl of this country, of being bitten or flung by the fcorpion, the viper or the veno¬ 
mous fpider, rarely failed to interrupt our repofe, a refreshment fo very grateful and fo 
highly neceflary to a weary traveller. Upon fight indeed of one or other of thefe 
venomous beafts, a thahb , or writer, who was one of my fpahees , after he had muttered 
a few myftical words, exhorted us all to take courage, and not be afraid of fuch crea¬ 
tures, as he had made tame and harmlefs by his charms and incantations. We were 
likewife no lefs offended (from whence we might leaft expeft it) by their young kids. 
Jambs, and calves, that are tied up every night under the eaves of their tents, to prevent 
them from fucking their dams. For the cords ufed upon thefe occafions, being made 
only of yam loofely fpun, the fretful creatures are every moment breaking loofe, 
dropping their dung and trampling upon us. 

When we were entertained in a courteous manner (for the Arabs will fometimesfup- 
ply us with nothing till it is extorted by forceJ, the author ufed to give the mafter of the 
tent a knife, a couple of flints, or a fmall quantity of Engliih gun-powder ; which, 
being much ftronger than their own, is in great efteem, and kept chiefly for the prim¬ 
ing of their fire-arms. If the lallah , or lady, his wife, had been obliging alfo in her 
way, by making our cufcafooe ( avoury, and with expedition, fhe would return athoufand 
thanks for a Ikean of thread, or for a large needle, or for a pair of feiffars ; all of 
them great rarities, and very engaging prefen ts with thefe people. An ordinary filk 
handkerchief, of two {hillings value, was a prefent for a prmcefs. 

During the exceffive heats of the fummer, and efpecially when we were apprehenfive 
of being intercepted by the free-booting Arabs, or harammees, we then travelled in the 
night, which*having no eyes , according to their proverb, few of them dare venture out, 
as not knowing the unforefeen and unexpe&ed dangers and ambufeades which they 
might poffibly fall into. At this time, we have frequent opportunities of calling to re- 
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membrance the beautiful words of the Pfalmift, Pfal. civ. 20. “ Thou makeft darknefs 
that ii. may be night; wherein all the beafts of the forefl do move. 5 ’ The lions roaring 
after their prey, the leopards, the hysenas, the jackal Is, and a variety of other ravenous 
creatures crying out to their fellows, Ifa. xiii. 22. and xxxiv. 14. (the different fexes 
perhaps finding out and correfponding in this manner with their mates), break in very 
awfully upon the folitude, and the fafety likewife, that we might otherwife proinife to 
ourfelves at this feafon. 

Our horfes and camels keep generally a conftant pace; the latter at the rate of 
two miles and an half, the other of three geographical miles an hour; fixty of which 
miles, according to my calculation, conftitute one degree of a great circle. The fpace 
we travelled over was firft of all computed by hours, and then reduced into miles, 
which, in the following obfervations, when Roman is not mentioned, are always to be 
taken for geographical miles. I alighted ufually at noon to take the fun’s meridian 
altitude (called by the Arabs, the weighing of tbs fun), and thereby adjuft the latitudes; 
obferving all along the courfe and direction of our travelling by a pocket compafs, 
the variation whereof (A.D. 1727) I found at Algiers to be 14 0 , and at Tunis 16 6 to 
the weft. Every evening therefore, as foon as we arrived at our connack *, for fo the 
fpahees call the tents, the houfes, or places where we put up, I ufed to examine what 
latitude we were in, how many hours, and in what dire&ion we had that day travelled, 
making proper allowances for the feveral windings and occafional deviations that we 
had made out of the direct road. In our paffage through the mountains and forefts, 
or where the plains were cut through with rivers (for we no where met with hedges, 
or mounds, or inclolures, to retard and moleft us), it frequently happened, that when 
we had travelled eight hours, i. e. twenty-four miles, they were, according to the 
method above laid down, and as far as longitude or latitude were concerned, to be 
eflimated for no more than eighteen or twenty. I found by obfervation the latitude 
of Algiers, by which that of other places is regulated, to be 3 0 32' 30" eaft of London, 
which, in the maps, is my firft meridian ; according to which, they are all of them laid 
down and projected. Mr. Sanfon, who attended for many years the viceroy of Con- 
ftantina as his Have and furgeon, fupplied me with a great many geographical remarks 
concerning that province; in the defcription of which, particularly with regard to 
Lambefe, I am likewife obliged to the learned and curious Dr, Poiffonel, who took 
A.D. 1726, a furvey of the greateft part of the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, at the 
expence of the French King. In the defcription of the weftern portion of the Zeugi- 
tania, which the civil wars, A.D. 1727, prevented me from vifiting, I am much 
indebted to the learned Father Francifco Ximenes, then the Spanilh adminiftrador at 
Tunis, who very generoufly communicated to me his notes and remarks, which he 
had made in his feveral journies over thofe parts. The provinces of Zaab, Wadrang, 
and the other fouthern diftricts of the kingdom of Algiers, are laid down from the 
repeated accounts which I received of thofe countries from the inhabitants themfelves; 

* Cornmc is at prefent the fame appellation in the Eaft with the and •xk;Xu 1 u* in the Old and 

New Teftament, which are rendered inns or hofpitia. But excepting the iqravanjhrait , which may in 
feme mcafurc anfurer to the and xxiaXvpa-va,, (thofe which 1 have feen were only bare walls), there 

are, properly fpeakiitg, no houfes of entertainment in this country, in the fenfe at leatt that we under lb fid 
inns or hofpitia; tMg. where we ean be provided with lodgings, provjfions, and other necclfaries for our 
money- For a tonnae denotes the place itfelf only, whether covered or not, where the travellers or caravans 
halt or break off their journey for a time, in order to refrefh themfelves and their beads of burden. Thus 
the malotiy or inti, Gen. xlii. 27. and xliii. 21. &c. where the fons of Jacob opened their facks to give 
their a ifes provender, are no other than one of the like flat ions, which I have deferibed above in Arabia, 
vhk. the place where they themfelves relied and unloaded their alfes. 
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with whom we have frequent opportunities of converting in almoft every city of 
Barbary. And as I rarely found them difagree in their accounts, I am perfuaded 
that 1 have been little, if at all, impofed upon by them. 

The feveral names of the places and tribes of thefe kingdoms, are all of them 
Written according to the Englifh pronunciation, and the force of our own alphabet. 
The Arabic letters, anfwering to our i, h, and iv, make thole words (which in¬ 

deed are very numerous) wherein they occur, to have an ealier tranfition into our 
language, than into the French or Italian; and, for the want of the like correipondent 
letters, the authors who have defcribed thefe countries, have generally mifcalled the 
true Arabic appellations, and thereby rendered them ufelefs to travellers, as 1 can 
fpeak by experience, in making inquiries after particular places there recorded, by 
being thus ftrangely exprefied in thole idioms. 

We learn from the Notitia, that there were, at one time or other, more than fix 
hundred epifcopal fees in Barbary j though, for want of geographical circumftances, 
I have not been able to adjuft the fituation of more than one hundred of them. And, 
in examining their ruins, 1 have often wondered that there lhould remain fo many altars 
and tokens of Pagan idolatry and fuperltition, and fo very few crolfes or other monu¬ 
ments of Chriftianity. Yet even this may perhaps be well enough accounted for, 
from that great hatred and contempt which the Saracens have always had for the 
Chriftian name, and of their taking all imaginable opportunities to obliterate and 
deftroy it; wherein they are further encouraged, by finding not only a number of 
coins, but large pieces of lead and iron alfo, wherewith the ltones which they are thus 
induftrious to pull down, are bound together. But of thefe coins, I rarely met with 
any that were either valuable or curious. Such of them as are purely African, or 
Carthaginian, or carry along with them at Ieaft the infignia and cbara&eriftics of being 
ftruck there or in Sicily, and other of their colonies, may be well accounted the rareft; 
not taking the leaft notice of the Miffilia, as they are called, of the lower empire, nor 
of the coins, which are equally common, of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Alex¬ 
ander, Gordianu.% and Philfppus; in whofe times thefe parts of Africa appear to have 
been adorned with the molt fumptuous edifices. I have foine pieces likewife of glafs 
money, found in the ruins of fuch of their buildings, as were erected by their fultans, 
viz. Occ’ba and Ben Egib. For thefe, no lefs than thofe that were ere&ed by their 
predeceffors, the Carthaginians and Romans, have been equally fubject to their changes 
and revolutions. Thefe coins, of which I have two forts, the one of the bignefs of a 
farthing, the other of a filver two-pence, are fiat and plain on the one fide, and im- 
prefled on the other with the Mahometan creed, viz. “ There is no God but God : 
Mohammed is the apoftle of God.” 

Bur, to return to what was the more immediate defign of this preface : our Itages 
or days journies were not always the fame. For when any danger was apprehended, 
we. then travelled through as many by-paths as our condu&ors were acquainted with ; 
riding in this manner, without halting, fometiines twelve, fometimes fifteen hours. 
Nay, in returning from Jerufalem, fo vigilant were the Arabs in diftrefling the pilgrims, 
and particularly myfelf, that notwithftanding we had the fieck, or faint, of Mount Car¬ 
mel, with twenty of his armed fervants to protect us, we retted only one hour in two- 
and-twenty ; for fo long a time we were in travelling, and that very brifklj, betwixt 
Sichemand Mount Carmel. But in the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, an ordinary 
day’s journey, exclufive of the time taken up in making obfervations, rarely exceeded 
eight or nine hours. Our conftant practice was, to rife at break of day, fet forward 
with the iun, and travel till the middle of the afternoon j at which time we began to 
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look out for the encampments of the Arabs, who, to prevent fuch parties as ours from 
living at free charges upon them, take care to pitch in woods, vallies, or places the 
lead confpicuous. And indeed, unlefs we difcovered their flocks, the fmoke of their 
tents, or heard the barking of their dogs, it was foinetimes with difficulty if at all that 
we found them. Here, as was before obferved, we were accommodated with the 
mounab ; and if, in the courfe of our travelling the next day. 

We chanc'd to find 
A new repaft, or an untatUd ip ring, 

^ We blef&'d our ftars, and thought it luxury. 

This is the method of travelling in thefe countries, and thefe are its pleafures and 
amufements; few indeed in companion with the many toils and fatigues } fewer dill 
with regard to the greater perils and dangers that either continually alarm, or aftually 
befet us. And befides, as the reader will have too frequent occafion to remark, the 
difeoveries we are thus eager to purfue, and which are the occafion of all this anxiety 
and labour, how feldom is it that they anfwer our expectations ? Even thefe larger 
feenes of ruin and defolation at Jol Casfarea, Cirta, Carthage, and other of the more 
celebrated cities in Africa, where we flattered ourfelves to be entertained with fuch 
. diffufive feenes of antiquity and indruftion, yet, when we come more nearly to view 
and examine them, how infinitely do they fall fhort of what before hand we had con¬ 
ceived in our minds of their beauty and munificence. Indead of really diverting or in- 
ftruftmg us in the manner we apprehended, they have fometimes produced quite con¬ 
trary effects, by engaging us at once in a very ferious turn of thought and meditation. 
For here we are immediately druck with the very folitude of thefe few domes, arches, 
and porticos that are left danding, which hidory informs us, were once crowded with 
inhabitants; where Scyphax and Maffiniffa, Scipio and Cefar, the orthodox Chridians 
and the Arians, the Saracens and the Turks, have given laws in their turn. Every 
•heap of ruins points out to us the weaknefs and indability of all human art and con¬ 
trivance, reminding us further of the many thoufands that lie buried below them, 
which are now lod in oblivion, and forgotten to the world, Whild we are full of 
thefe thoughts and meditations, Chriftianity deps in to our relief, acquainting us that 
we are only ft rangers and pilgrims upon earth ; feektng a city, not like thefe, fubjeft to 
the drokes of time and fortune, but which hath everlafting foundations, ivhofe builder 
and maker is God, Heb. xi. 9. &c. 


TRAVELS OR OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO BARB ARY. 

PART I. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE KINGDOM OF ALGIERS. 

CHAP. I. — Of the Kingdom of Algiers in general. 

T HE kingdom of Algiers, fince it became fubjeft to the Turks, has been one of the 
.nod confiderable didrifts of that part of Africa, which the latter ages have known 
by the name of Barbary *. It is bounded to the wed, with Twunt and the neighbour¬ 
ing 

* Africa vcteribiis propric dicta, hodie Baiharia quibufdatn vocatur, alias Barbariae pars. Thu an. 
Hifl. 1 . vii. Mvrosi Aiarbts, Cabayles, y algimoa Turcos, cod os gente pucrca, fuzia, torpe, indomita, 

inauil, 
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ing mountains of Trara ; to the fouth, with the Sahara, or defeft; to the eaft, with 
the river Zame, the ancient Tufca; and to the north, with the Mediterranean fea. 

Sanfon * in bounding this kingdom with the rivers Mnlvia and Barbar, as he 
calls the Mullooiah and the Zaine, makes it 900 miles from eaft to weft; De la 
Croixf, 720 ; Luyts J, by reckoning 48 § miles for one degree of longitude, 
allows it to be about 630 : whereas others § make it of a lefs extern. But accord¬ 
ing to the exacleft obfervations which I could make myfelf> or receive from others, 1 
find the true length of this kingdom, from Twunt (which lies 40 miles to the eaftward 
of the Mullooiah) to the river Zaine, to be, a little more or lefs, 480 miles; the firft 
lying in o° i6 / W. longitude from London ; and the latter, upon whofe weftera banks 
Tabarka is fituated, 109° i6 f to the eaft* 

There is not the like difagreement among thefe geographers* in relation to the breadth 
of this kingdom, though none of themfj make it lefs than 150 miles where it is the nar¬ 
rowed: ; nor more than 240 where it is the broadeft. The breadth indeed, though 
much fhort of thefe accounts, is not every where the fame : for near Tlem-fan itis not 
above 40 miles from the Sahara to the feacoaft ; neat- the fources of the rivers Sigg, and 
She!Jiff, it is about 60 ; which, in the weftern part of this kingdom, may be taken at 
a medium for the extent of what the Arabs call Tell, land proper for tillage. 
But, to the eaftward of Algiers, the breadth is more confiderable ; particularly in the 
meridians of Boujejah, Jijel, and Bona, where it is never kfs than 100 miles* 

With regard to the old geography, Pliny who is followed herein by Mardanus**, 
makes the breadth alone of the Mauritania? to be 467 miles, ue, 300 miles at leaft 
more than will agree with that part of this kingdom which answers thereto. The 
200 miles likewise, which the fame author ft lays down for the particular breadth of 
Numidia, is nearer the truth, though ftill with an excels of at leaft 60 miles* Ptolemy JJ, 
by placing the Mauritania Csefarienfis between the Malva and the Ampfaga, (or the 
Great River^ as it is now called) ; L e . from long, 1 i° id to long* 26° 15', extends 
that province alone, (by allowing, agreeably to thefe degrees of longitude, as it has 
been already obfeived, 484 miles to one degree''; upwards of 700 miles. And if to 
thefe we add 240, i. e. the 5 0 diftance, as he makes it, betwixt the Ampfaga and 
Taferaca, the whole diftance betwixt the Malva and Tabraca will be 940 miles, L e* 
betwixt Twunt and Tabarca 900 miles. Neither muft we omit another great error 
of this author, who, by placing his great promontory, or Cape Hone, as it is now 
called, in N. lat. 35 0 , and the Ampfaga in 3i°45'; and fo, in proportion of the inter¬ 
jacent places, makes this part of the fea-coaft to lie in an E.S.E. direction : whereas 
the greateft part of it, as tar as Rus-acconatter, near Algiers, lies the contrary way, 
or nearly in a N.E. direction ; not to mention other particular places in his tables, 
relative to them both, which are put 5 0 or 300 miles further to the S. than they are 
found to be by obfervation. 


mauif mhumana, byftial: y por tanto tmio porcierto razo u f el que da pocos anoa aca acoftumbro Ihmar 
Valiad^i6^ ^ ar ^ ana D. Haedo de Ja captj'uidad en fu Topogr. e Hitlor. de ArgeL p.ntL 

* xt ^ n 8 ue piufieurs Cartes nouvelles, p. 33* a Paris, 1683* 

T NouvelJe Metbode pour apprendre le Geogr, Uni vers. Tam. v. p 380, a Paris, 170 c. 
i- Gcographiam, p.669, Traj.ad Rhenum, 1693. 

$ t ni° s Geography, Part ti, p. 14.6. Loud. 1722, Atlas Geo graph, voL iv, p. 183, 
j] L he geographical and Roman miles differ, as 6a ia to 75*, i\ e. 60 Geogr, and 7 c 1 Roman miles are 
equal to i c of a great circle. Vide Danville’s Innod. to Gcogr, 
f Pirn. 1 w. c 2. ** Mart* Cap, de duib. Maurk. 

11 Plm ‘ h v. c. 4* Ptol* I. iv, cap. 2. 
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And then again, with regard to the extent of this kingdom, as it Is laid down in 
the Antonine Itinerary, we are to obferve,that the Portus Caecili (a few miles only from 
Twunt, our weftem boundary) and Tabarca are placed nearly one thoufand Roman, 
or 800 geographical miles from each other ; 100 miles fhort indeed of Ptolemy's account; 
though above 300 miles more than the real diftance betwixt them- But to Ihew, with¬ 
out being too particular at prefent, how cautioufly this guide or directory is fometimes 
to be followed or relied upon, we need only give the reader, in one view, fame of the 
more noted places, with their diftances as they ire marked down there, and as they 
have been found, in the following fheets, by obfervation, viz. 


In the Itinerary . 

Mfilva, of 3 according the prefent namej 
From Caefarea 316 
From Said is 214 

From R u ill end e % 1 2 . Cod. VaL rnel. r 1 
From Hip pone Regio 215* Exempt Bland- 115 
From Carthagme 113. ah 193 


In the following obfervations* 

Mullmah 
or ShtvJheU 263 
or Bmjttah 200 
or Shtgata 106 
or Bona 93 
or Carthage ZT2 


But to return to the modem geography of this kingdom, and to defcribe the further 
extent of it, we are to obferve, that the dominion, which the Algerines pretend to 
beyond the Tell, is very uncertain and precarious: for which reafon I have fixed the 
proper boundaries and limits of this kingdom that way, fometimes upon the northern 
ikirts of the Sahara; fometimes upon the moft advanced parts of the mountains of 
Atlas ; which, indeed, for the moft part, coincide with them. Some of the villages 
indeed of the province of Zaab, and others likewife, that have a more diftant fituadon 
from Algiers, pay regularly their annual taxes, or at leaft give forne tokens of fub- 
miflion to the Turks: but the other communities are all of them independent: whilft 
the coiTefpondent Arabs are feldom brought under contribution; being always upon 
their guard, or at a diftance: particularly when the Turkifh armies are abroad to 
colleft the taxes. 

The fouthern part of this kingdom, which I am now fpeaking of, together with the 
whole tract of land that lies in that direction between the Atlantic Ocean and Egypt, 
is called by moft of the modern geographers, Biledulgerid; or, according to its true 
name, Blaid el Jeridde, i. e. The dry country . Though, if we except the Jerid, a 
fmall portion of it, that is fituated near the Leffer Syrtis, and belongs to the Tunifeans; 
all the reft of it is known (at leaft to thofe Arabs whom I have converfed with) by no 
other general name than the Sahara, i. e. The defert, as we may interpret it. 

Gramage, De la Croix, and other modem geographers divide this kingdom into a 
great many provinces, according to the feveral petty royalties which, at one time or 
other, it was cantoned into, before and after the time of the Turkifh conquefts. But 
at prefent there are only three, viz. the province of Tlem-fan, to the weft ; of Titterie, 
to the fouth; and of Conftantina, to the eaft of Algiers. The Dey appoints over 
each of thefe provinces, a bey or viceroy, who has a defpotic power within his jurif- 
diclion ; and at the appointed feafons of colle&ing the tribute, upon a rebellion, in- 
furre&ion, or other the like occafions, is aflifted with a body of troops from Algiers. 

Thus Hands, at prefent, the general defcription and divifion of this kingdom, which, 
upon comparifon, will correfpond with the Provincia Nova* or Numidiaf of the 


* 7K$ a.xfi’iuy Ef TE TO (XVT/OSyl -T« fj TH Al'oira iSve TOUTO, TO jH£l> 5!T’l Ttr,V 

e on how xatejuE) 1rw)u*»y, wt « xsmtfyaro- to Se in tow NopoLir, » sr « dn. vx*mua<r%. 

ion. Hift. Rora. !. xliii.-p. 345-6. cd. Steph. . 

+ Numida: pcflcdere ca loca, quse prosuma Carlhaginem Numidia appsllatur. Sal. Bell. Jug. Cantab. 
1710. §21. p. 287. Ad MauriUniam Numida: tcncnt. Id. § 22, 


ancients. 
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ancients. For if we bound it with the river Tufca* (i. e. the Zaine ) to the eaft, it 
will then contain a part of the Africa of Poraponius Melat and Ptolemy f ; the Nu- 
midia properly fo called §, or the Numidia of the Maffyli|(. And again, as it is 
bqunded to the weftward with the mountains of Trara, (excepting that fmall fpace 
of it which lies from thence to the Mullooiah, jand belongs to the Weftern Moors) it 
will take in the other Numidia, viz. the Numidia of Melaf, or the Numidia of the 
Mafftefyli ** : this was called afterwards, when the Romans were in full poffeflion of 
it, the Mauritania Caefarienfistt} and, in the middle age, that part of it which lay 
near the city Sitifi, took the name of Sitifenfis, as we learn from iEthion, Ifidore, 
and other geographers of that time. 

We may well take that remarkable chain of eminences, which fometimes borders 
upon the Sahara, and fometimes lies within the Tell to be the Aftrixis of Orofius, the 
fame with Mount Atlas, fo noted in hiftory* Yet, it may.be obferved, that this 
mountain is not always of that extraordinary height or bignefs which has been at¬ 
tributed to it by the ancients, being rarely or ever equal, as far as I have feen, to 
fome of the greater mountains of our own ifland ; and perhaps can no^where ftand in 
competition either with the Alps, or the Appennines. If we conceive, in an eafy 
afcent, a number of hills ufually of the (perpendicular) height of four, five, or fix 
hundred yards, with a fucceffion of feveral groves and ranges of fruit and foreft trees 
growing, one behind another, upon them ; and if, to this profpeft, we fometimes add 
a rocky precipice of fuperior eminence and more difficult accefs, and place upon the 
fide or funimit of it, a mud-walled Dalhkrah of the Kabyles, wc fhall then have a 
juft and lively picture of Mount Atlas, without giving the leaft credit to the nofturnal 
flames, to the melodious founds, or lafcivious revels of fuch imaginary beings, as 
PlinyJ j, Solinus, and others, have, in a peculiar manner, attributed to it. 

It has been remarked by fome of the old geographers, that thefe mountains were 
calledDyris and Adiris, or Dyrim and Adderim §§ by the Indigen* orfirft inhabitants; 
but have not attempted to give us the fignification or import of thofe words. Bochart 
obferves J|[|, that Atlas was called Dyris by the Phoenicians; perhaps from [“1HN 

* Pii li, I* v. cap. 3, 4, + P- Md. Africa: Defcript. c. vii. 

X Ptolem. Africee Sit, cviii* Ttjg fo Aflovftg— ou foo r Metu£i7avia4, Simxurtga t^uni fo 

Jtcacnftgwria, /aeG 1 r ; v n ttrw r, &c. A gat Wc in* 1 . it, cap* 5* 

§ Plm* ut fupra* Solim Poly hilt- c. 26* JEtluc* Cofmog* Lug* Bat, p, 63* Martian CapelL dc 
duabus Maurit, Hid. c* 5* 

11 Strab, Geog. ed. Amft.Ui, p. 193. 8c Lxvu, 1188* Cum Syphace Romanis jun<£U amieitia eft, 
Quud ubi Carthagimenfes accept cun t s cxtcmplo ad Gal am in parte altera Numidia (MafTyla ea gens 
vocatur) regnantem, legatos mittunt. Liv. 1. xxiv. £ 48* Syphax erat rex Numidarum* ibid* MafTylit 
regruim patemum Mafamflse laeti, ut ad regem diu ddlderatum conceftere, Syphax, pulfis Wide prstfe&is 
praeftdiifquc fnis* veteve le conlinebat regno 5 neutiquam quieturus. Id, 1 . xax* £ II* 

P* Mel. c. vi, 

** Vid. Not. 7* Mafam'fta non in pofTcffione modo paterni regni cfTer* fed etiam focios Cart hag! men* 
bum poptilos, Maftjsfylomm fines (id Sfyphacis regnum erat) vaftaret. Liv, 1 , xxix. § 32, MafTsefylJ 
gens aIRnis Mauris* region cm Hifpania:, maximequa fita eft: Carthago nova, fpe&ant, Idem* l.xxviii, Jiy, 

PoR hos immenfe Nomad um de femiue gentes, 

Atque Maftefylu* nec non Mafylia proles. Prtfdan * Pcrieg. v* 176-7. 

tf Plin, 1 , v* c, 2* Solid* Polyhift. c. 25* iEthic. Cofmog* p, 63. Ifidde Libya, c* J* 0 KtoJw? 

TUq Mating rag tviifLiv, 1$ ts rot Tiyyiv scat eg t(£ Kaur^actv kcw nan foe 

it. * Dron. Hilt, Rom* 1 . lx* p* 77 i. 

%% Herod, p. zbo. ed* Lugd, Bat^ Plin* L v* c. 1* Solm* Polyhift, c. 24. Mart* Capell* de Aftic. 
Strab* hxvii. p* Plin* 1 , v, c, I* Solin* Polyhift, xxiv. Mart, CapelL dc Afr, 

PhIL Lii, 0,43. Vid* Scbindler* Lex. in voce* 
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Addir , which fignifies great or mighty. Upon the fea coaft of Tingitania, we find 
Rufladirum, PvwaAgaa, a word of near affinity with it, mentioned by Mela, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, and the Itinerary. The fame name likewife, or Rafaddar, is given at 
prefent by the Moors to Cape Bon, the Promontorium Mercurii; thereby denoting 
a large confpicuous cape, promontory, or foreland. Or rather, as Mount Atlas runs 
for the mod part eaft and weft, and confequently bounds the profpeft as well as the 
agriculture of the Mauritanians and Numidians to the fouth; we may deduce the 
names above-mentioned from the afpeft and fituation of the mountains themfelves, to 
whom they are attributed. For, among the Moors and Arabs, Dohor ftill denotes 
the place or afpeft of the fun at noon day, as Derem * does the like in the Hebrew. 
If then we choofe to call it, not limply Dyrim with Strabo and Pliny, but Adderim 
with Solinus and Martianus; Adderim or Hadderim, by the addition of Had, which 
denotes a mountain, will fignify either the great, or elfe the fouthern eminence, limit 
or boundary, fuch as Mount Atlas generally is with refpeft to the Tell, or cultivated 
parts of this country. 

Gsetulia f, a part of Ptolemy’s Inner Lybia, is laid down in very indefinite terms by 
the ancients; though by comparing their feveral accounts and defcriptions together, 
we fhall find the northern limits thereof to be contiguous to, and frequently to coincide 
with, the fouthern limits of the Mauritania and of Numidia. The villages therefore 
of Zaab, the ancient Zebe, with others fituated near the parallel of the river Adjedee, 
will belong to Gsetulia properly fo called; as the Figigians had Beni-Mezzab, and the 
inhabitants of Wadreag and Wurglah, with their refpeaive Bedoween Arabs, (all of 
them fituated ftill further to the Southward, and of a fwarthier race and complexion), 
may be the fucceffors of the ancient Melanogmtuli, and of other Libyans, if there were 
any, who lay nearer the river Niger and the Ethiopians. 

So much in general concerning the comparative geography of this kingdom; and, 
if we come to particular places, Cellarius has already obferved that the order and fitu¬ 
ation of them is varioufly fet down by the ancients Jj and, we may likewife add, by 
the moderns. The reader will loon be enough acquainted with this country, to em- 
brace the fame opinion. And, if the fituation of feveral of the ancient rivers, ports, 
or cities, may be fixed and fettled by fome few names, ruins, or traditions of them 
that are continued down to our times, he will likewife have further occafion to com¬ 
plain of the want of accuracy and correftnefs both in the old and the later geography. 

No apology, we prefume, need be made for the little amufement and entertainment, 
which fome readers may receive.from thefe or other of our geographical inquiries. 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, thofe celebrated matters in this branch of literature, 
have given us the pattern, which we have all along endeavoured to follow and imitate: 
with what fuccefs, mult be left to the judgment and decifion of thofe alone who are 
acquainted with, and take delight in thefe ftudies. 


* A"/ er > Mtridics t Plaga meridionalis: fic di&a quafi Q1") “p| Habltatio alia: quod Sol ia 

itta plaga altius incedat. Schind. in voce Targ, Jonath. Jofti. x. 40. 

| Libyea propius tnare Africum agitabant: Gatuli fub Sole magls, haud procul ab adoribus, biout 
mature oppida habuere. Sail. Bell. Jug. $ 21. p. 386. Super Numidiam Gaetulos acceptmus, partim ii* 
tugurus, alios lncultms vagos agitate : poft eos jEthiopas effe. Id. 4 22. p. zgi. Ys si ~ a( - ut. 

H r amf ^ a . Piolem, 1. iv. c. 6 . Strab. 3 . xvil. p. 1182. n85. 1192. 

_—— Tergo Gffitulia glebam 

Porrigit, et patulia Nigritse Gnibus errant. R tt f. Ftfi. 1 . 321. 

Videntur > 1 uod ad ,oca fingulademonftrabilua. 
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CHAP. II._ Of that Part of the Mauritania Cafarienfts , ■which belongs to the Tin, 

gitaniam or Wejlern Moors. 

AS the Mauritania Csefarienfis extended itfdf as far as the river Malva, I ffiall 
begin the account I am to give of it from that river. 

The Malva then, Malua, MaAaa, or Mul-looiah, (according to the pronunciation of 
the Moors) is a lanm and deep river, which empties itfelf into the Mediterranean Sea, 
over-againft the bay of Almena in Spain. It lies, as was before obferved, about 40 miles 
to the weftward of Twunt, and 240 miles from the Atlantic Ocean. Small cruifmg 
vclfels are ftill admitted within its channel, which, by proper care and contrivance, 
might be made fufficiently commodious, as it feems to have been formerly, forveffels 
of greater burden. The fources of it, according to Abulfeda, are a great way within 
the Sahara, at the di/lance of 800 miles; and the whole courfe of it, contrary to 1110ft of 
the other rivers, lies nearly in the fame meridian. . _ , 

The -Mullooiah therefore, as it appears to be the moll confiderable river in Barbary, 
fo it is by far the fitted for fuch a boundary, as the ancient geographers and hiftorians 
have made it, betwixt Mauritania and Nmnidia ; or betwixt the Mauritania Tingitana 
and Csefarienfis, as they were afterwards called. The fame river like wile, by com¬ 
paring together the old geographers, "will appeal to be the Molochath and the 
Mulucha f for both thefe names have no fmall affinity with the Mullooiah, or Mul- 
uhhah, the true original name perhaps of the Malva, or MuAbi*. The fame boundary 
likewife between the Mauri and the Maffmfyli, which is by Strabo * afcribed to the 
Molochath, is by Salluft t, Mela J, and Pliny §, afcribed to the Mulucha. As then 
the Mauritania Csefarienfis, which extended to the Malva, was the fame with the 
country of the Maflsefyli, which likewife extended to the Molochath or Mulucha ; the 
Malva, Molochath, and Mulucha muft be the fame river with theprefent Mullooiah. 

Three little iflands, where there is good fhelter for fnfall veffels, are fituated to the 
N.W. of the river, at the diftance of ten miles. Thefe are the Tres Infulse of the 

Itinerary ||. ’ 

Six leagues further to the eaftward is the village of Seedy Abdelmouraen, one of 
the tutelar marab-butts or faints of this country, whofe tomb they have here in the 
greateft veneration. Below it, there is a fmall but commodious road for veifels, which 
the row-boats of this country frequently touch at; as they do likewife at Maifear-da, 
a little beyond it to the eaft. This, which is another of the leffer maritime-villages of 
Barbary, from whence a great quantity of grain is often fliipped for Europe, is made 

up, 

* Strabo* 1. xviu p. 1183, 

f Haud longc a flumine Muluchse, quod Jugurthse Bocchique regnum disjungebat, &C. SaL Bell. 
Jugurth. Cantab. 1710* § 97. p.471, Gsetulorum magna para et Numidas ad flumeu ufque Mulucham 
i'ub Jugurtha evant ; Mauris omnibus rex Bocchus rmpemabat. Id. $ 22, p. 292, Ego dunum Mulu* 
cham quod Inter me et Midpfam fnit, non egrediar, neque Jugurtham id inti-are finam. Bocchi Orat. 
Id. J 118- p« 524* Ad Manvitauiann Numidse tenent 1 prqxume Hifpaniam Mauri Hint. Id, £ 22. 
p, 291* Fauci ad Regem Bocdmm in Mauritatiiam abieraiiE* Id. § 66. p. 398. 

jj. P* Mdse Afr, defeript. cap. 5. in fine, § Pfiu. cap, 2. 

(I PtoU L iv. c. 2. in princip. 

ij] Seedy or (Cid) as the Spanifh feiftorbns write it (which we (hall have frequent occafion to mention}, 
k the fame word of refped among ft the Moors and Arabs, thatyfr, mafhr y or ford, k among ft us ; but which 

they 
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up, like thofe in the inland country, in a carelefs flovenly maimer, with mud, ftone, 
timber, hurdles, and fuch materials, as are not the moll durable, but the mod eafily 
procured. The firfl of thefe villages was probably the Lemnis of the Itinerary.. 

The Tingitanians have upon the banks of the Mullooiah, in the road ..betwixt Fez 
and Tlem-fan, a well fortified caftie, with a garrifon of a thoufand men. They have 
another at El-Joube, i. e. the cifterns, 20 miles further to the eaftward. In the wars 
betwixt the late Muley Ilhmael and the regency of Algiers, they were both of them 
of the greateft confequence; as they ftill continue to be very ferviceable in awing the 
Ang-gadd and other fadious clans of Arabs, inhabitants unworthy of fo delicious and 
fruitful a country. 

Woo] e-da, the Guagida of Leo, is the frontier town of the Weftern Moors, and 
lies about the half way betwixt El-Joube and Tlem-fan. 

To the fouthward is the defert * * of the Ang-gadd, whofe numerous and warlike 
offspring extend their hoftilities and encampments to the very walls of Tlem-fan; and 
to the northward, nearer the fea, we have, together with a celebrated intermitting 
fountain, the mountainous and rugged diftricl or Beni Zeneffel, (or Jafneten, as Leo 
calls them), a no lefs powerful tribe of Kabyles ; who, fecure in their numbers and 
fituation, have not hitherto fubmitted to the Tingitanians. Ptolemy’s Chalcorychian 
mountains, the feat of the ancient Herpiditani, had probably this fituation. 

We fhould not leave Tingitania, without obferving, that, during the long reign of 
the late Muley lfhmael, thefe, no lefs than the other diftri&s more immediately in¬ 
fluenced by the capital, were under fuch If rich government and regulation, that, not- 
withftanding the number of Arabs who are every where in the way, intent, every one 
of them, upon plunder and rapine, yet a child (according to their manner of fpeak- 
in J?) might fafely carry a piece of money in his open hand from one end of the king¬ 
dom to another, whilft the merchant travelled with his richeft commodities, from one 
fair and fea-port to another, without the lealt danger or moleftation. 


CHAP. Ill. — Of that Part of the Sea Coafi of the Mauritania Cafarienjis , called at 
prefent the Wejlern Province, or the Province of Tlemfan. 

LEAVING Maifearda and Woojeda at foinc di fiance to the weft ward, we enter upon 
Twunt and the mountains of Trara ; a beautiful knot of eminences, which fumifti the 
markets of Tlemfan with all manner of fruit. Thefe are the confines of this province 
to the weft, as the river Ma-faffran, at near 200 miles diftance to the eaft. The whole of 
it is almoft equally diftributed into mountains and valleys; and, were it better fupplied 
with rivers and fountains, it would be more delightful, as it was in the time of Salluft 


they attribute in a higher degree to their mar-rab-hutIs, as they call fuch pcrfoiiB who are or have been 
remarkable for any extraordinary fau&ity of life, or aufterity of manners. Thefe mar-rab-butta (whom 1 
fhall have frequent occafion llkewife to mention) are ufually buried under 2 little vaulted roof, (or cnbba, as 
they call it; from whence our cupola), having their tombs painted and adorned with beads, ribbons, and 
fuch like trinkets, A number of thefe fanftuaries are difperfed all over Barbary, and arc ufually places of 
refuge: where there is kept up great hofpitality, cfpeeially for pilgrims and perfons in diAtefs. Iu the 
Levant, thefe faints are called Alecks, which word properly ftgnilies elders. 

* By defert or wilde’-nefs, the reader is not always to underftand a country altogether barren and 
unfruitful, but fuch only as is rarely or ever Town or cultivated; which, though it yields no crops of 
corn or fruit, yet afFords herbage more or lefs for the grazing of cattle; with fountains or rills of water, 
though more fpatingly interfperfed than in other places. The wilderuefs or defert where our Saviour was 
tempted, with fevetal others mentioned in Scripture/was of this nature and quality. 

302 (Bell. 
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(Bell. Jug. p. 278.) accounted a more fertile and populous diftrict than the eaftern part 
of this kingdom. 

It will be difficult, from the uniformity and the little interruption there is among the 
mountains of this province, to diftinguilh that particular chain of them, which may be 
taken for the continuation of Mount Atlas; a point of geography that mail be always 
regarded. However, as the mountains of Sachratain behind Tlem-fan, He the neareft 
to the Sahara, and are continued, quite through this province, by thofe of Sout el Tell, 
Tafarowy, Ellcalla, Benizerwall, Elcadara, and Miliana; thefe, I prefume, as they are 
all along remarkably confpicuous, from the great number and variety of plains which 
He on each fide of them, fo they feem to lay the greateft claim to that celebrated ridge 
of mountains. 

About 14 miles from Twunt, the mountains of Trara ftretch themfelves into the fea, 
and make one of the longed and mod confpicuous forelands to the eadward of the 
Mullooiah. It is called at prefent, Cape Hone, Ras Hunneine, and Meliack; and 
was the or the Great Promontory of Ptolemy.^ The meridian of 

London, which likewife, in laying down the maps, is our fird meridian, falls in pretty 
nearly with this cape. 

Six leagues to the E. of this cape, is the mouth of the river Tafna, the ancient 
Siga *, made up of the Iffer, the ancient Aflanus, the Barbara, and other fmaller rivu¬ 
lets. On the wedern banks are feveral ancient ruins, called Tackumbreet j where the 
city Siga, or Sigeum, once the metropolis of Sciphax, and other Mauritanian Kings, 
was fituated. We may well imagine, that from the mod early times, great encourage¬ 
ment mud have been given to trade and navigation, in as much as thefe princes 
chofe this for their place of refidence, which has no beautiful prufpefts or fertility of 
foil to recommend it; which likewife, from the influx and frequent inundations of the 
adjacent rivers, is far from being the mod wholefome and agreeable. Whe Wool-hafa 
are inhabitants of this neighbourhood. 

Over againd Tackumbreet, there is a fraall ifland, the Acra of the ancient geo¬ 
graphy. This forms the port of Harlhgoone j where veffeis of the greateft burden 
may lie in fafety. 

Five leagues from the Tafna, is the mouth of the Wedel Mailah, i. e. the fait river . 
This was the Flumen falfum of the itinerary ; the fame appellation, expreflive of the 
faline quality of its water, having been given to it in all ages, and by all authors; yet, 
notwithftandir.g this circumftance, fuch is the want of good water in the neighbour¬ 
hood, that the Arabs, by long cuftom and habit, are reconciled to the tafte, and drink 
it without reluctance. 

The Si-nan, the moll confiderable of the brooks which fall into the Wed f el 
Mailah, has its fources at no greater diftance than the fouthern confines of the plains 

* Scylac, Perip* p.46. edit, O*on. Ftol, Geogn L if. c. 2, Plin. Nat* Hift. 1 * v. c. 2. 

■f El Marques [deComaresJ le [el BarbarrojsJ aian^o ocho feguaa de Tremeccn* antes dc paffar a ud 
grande rio que fe dize Huexda* [/ fuppofe a corruption only of Wcd\ Baibarroja q vido al Marques a fus 
Efpaldas y tan cerca que ya venian losChriftianos rebueltoa con fua Tnrcos raatando y dcgollando* dava fc 
pritfFa por paffar en toto cafo el no y falvarfe. Y para mejor lo poder Jmer y entretener alenetnigo. ufo 
de un lindo eftratagema de guerra (ft lo huuiara con otra gente) porque mando fembrar muchoa vafos de 
oro y de plata, muchaa joyas y mucha moneda de que yuan todos cargados, con muebas otias cofas, y 
ropas muy preciofas: pareciendole que topando los Chriitianos con c!lo> la cobdicia los harta entretener, 
para eogerlo, y anfi teradria tiempo para el y fus Turcos poder buyr y paffar aquel rio a fu falvo* &c. 
Epitome de lee Regjes de Argel, c, i, H. p. 54. p. Diego de tiaedo, See, Valladolid. 612. Pour Jes 
[Chriftiens} arrefter il faffoit ctmler dc terns en terns de Por et de Fargcut par le chemin, MamoL 
i, v. c* 11* p* 341- 
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of Zei-dourc. It glides in a variety of beautiful windings through this fruitful didrid, 
and is known, as mod of the rivers of this country are, by feveral names, according 
to the remarkable places, that are vifited by them. It was near the banks of this 
river* which might be occafionally fwelled, where the elder Barbarofla itrewed about 
his treafure, when he was purfued by the victorious Spaniards; his lad, though me - 
feftual effort to retard the purfuit of his enemies. I he Wed el Mailah, a little after 
it is united with the Si-nan, difcharges itfelf into the Harfh-goone. 

Paffing by the two tflands Iia-beeba, the leffer of which lies over-agamd the Wed 
el Cafaaph, or river of Canes, a fmall dream, we double Cape Falcon, as our mariners 
call it; or, as it is called by the Moors, Ras el Harfhfa, i. e. The rugged head-land. 
When I paffi?d by this Cape, in the month of December, feveral plats of ground on 
^ each fide of it were fown with wheat and barley ; but the promontory itfelf appeared 
to be rocky and barren. It may be difputed therefore, from thefe tokens oi fertility 
in the adjacent country, whether this is the Metagoniuin of Strabo, as it has been taken 
by fome modern geographers. For though the fituation indeed may be oppofite to 
Carthagene, or Carthago Nova, yet the didance being little more than 90 miles, is not 
one-third part of Strabo’s three thoufand furlongs. There is on the saltern fide of 
this Cape, a fine iandy bay, expofed only to the N. E. winds; which the Moors call 
the port of Ras el Harfhfa ; where the Spaniards landed, with little moleitation, in 
their late fortunate expedition (A. D. 1 73 2 ) a g a * n d Oran. 

Two leagues farther, is the Mers’ el Keeber, i. e . the Portus Magnus or Great Port 
of the Romans; fo named, as Pliny has judly obferved, from the largenefs and capa¬ 
city of it. This port, which in the Spanifh hiftory is called (by a corruption of the 
Arabic name) Mer el Guiver, or Mers’ el Cabir, is formed by a neck of land, which 
advances almoft a furlong into the bay, and thereby fecures it from the N. and N. E. 
winds. The cadle, built for the defence of it, was more remarkable when I faw it, 
for fpacioufnefs and extent, than for drength and beauty ; though a great part of it, 
particularly to the W. was, with great art and contrivance, hewn out of the natural 
rock. 

The author of the Itinerary affigns 107 Roman miles for the diftance between this 
port and the Flumen Salfum ; whereas, in fail, it will not amount to (Jo. for if we 
take the Mers* el Rebeer for the Portus Magnus of the ancients, and the Wed-el 
Mailah for the Salfum Flumen, (as the tradition of the fame appellations, from time 
immemorial, may be a fufficient proof), we lhall have in them a clear demond ration, 
how little we are, in fome indances, to depend upon the didances and fituations of 
places as they are tranfmiited down to us from antiquity. 

Five miles to the S. E. of the Great Port, and 54 to the N. N. E. of Tlemfan, is 
Warran *, commonly called Oran, a fortified city of about a mile in circumference. 
It is built upon the declivity, and near the foot of a high mountain, which overlooks it 
from the N. and N. W. and, upon the ridge of this mountain, there are two 
cadles, that command the city on the one fide, and the Mers’ el Kebeer, on the 
other.. To the S. and S. E. there are two cadles, ereded upon the fame level with the 
lower part of the city, but are feparated from it by a deep winding valley, which ferves 

* Oranum variis nonunibus vocatur a recentioribus, nam alii Madaurum, alii Aeram, Auranum iionnulli 
vocam ; Afri hodie Gubaran appellant. Omnia autem ha:c nonuua locum acclivem, [from IVah-ar, we 
may fuppofc that lignifics a place very difficult to be come et vends expofitum fignificant. Gomecius dc 
rebus geftie Fr.Ximenii. 1 . iv. 1. 1&22. Ftanc. 1603. Mutmeraut. Fovea fubterranea, crypta, 111 qua 
inur.ai turn reconditur. Vid. Gob in voce. A pit under ground, wherein the Arabs depnjilt their corn , 
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it as a natural trench on the S* fide; where likewise, at a little dittance, there is a very 
plentiful fpring of excellent water* The rivulet formed by this fountain conforms its 
courfe to the feveral windings of the valley; and, patting afterwards under the walls 
of the city, liberally fupplies it with water. We fee, at every opening of the valley, 
fuch a pleafingly confuted view of rocky precipices, plantations ol orange trees, and 
rills of water trickling down from them, that nature rarely diipiays herfelf in a greater 
variety of profpects and cool retreats. Near the fountain, there is alfo another cattle, 
which not only guards the Mattamores that are dug under the walls of it, but is, at 
the fame time, an important defence to the city* From all thefe circumftances, Oran 
mult undoubtedly be a place of great ftrength, as well by nature as art, much more 
tenable than Algiers ; neither could it have been fo eafiiy taken, it an unaccountable 
panic had not feized upon the Bey, otherwifo a very valiant man, in abandoning it, upon 
the fir ft landing of the Spaniards, without (hutting the gates, or (hewing the lead pre¬ 
paration to oppofe them. 

The Spaniards, when they were firft matters of the place, built feveral beautiful 
churches, and other edifices, in the manner and ftyle of the Roman architecture, 
though of lefs ftrength and folidity* They have imitated the Romans further, in 
carving upon the frizes, and other convenient places of them, feveral mfcriptions, in 
large characters, and in their own language, 

I met with no Roman antiquities at Warran, or at Geeza, a fmall village, within 
half a furlong of it to the W. The latter has no fmall affinity with the Quiza \Colonia\ 
of the ancients, which is placed by them immediately after the Great Port j and there* 
fore not far, as we may conjecture, from this pofition* 

Pliny fixes his Mulucha, and Ptolemy his Chylemaih, (both which have been already 
treated of) betwixt Quiza and the Great Port* In travelling indeed betwixt the Great 
Port and Warran, we pafs over a very fmall rill of water, which has its fources at a 
furlong's dittance from the fea ; but there is no river, properly fo called, nearer than 
the Wed elMailah, on the one fide, or the Sigg, on the other. This river therefore 
which has hitherto fo much perplexed the ancient as well as the modern geography, 
appears to be altogether imaginary ^ efpecially in this fituation, where we are directed 
to look after it. 

Leaving the little village of the Caraftel, a clan of Kabyles, on our right hand, we 
arrive at CapeFerrat, the Mefaff of Edrifi* This promontory is remarkable for a high 
rock, which, Handing out at a fmall dittance from it, in the fea, aptly reprefents a (hip 
under fail. 

Twelve miles to the S. S. E, of this cape, is the port of Arzew, called by the Moors 
the port of the Beni Zeian, after the name of the neighbouring Kabyles, who were for¬ 
merly a confiderable community. It is of the fame figure, though more capacious than 
the Great Port: and,according to the liberty of expreflion in the former ages, might 
much better deferve the epithet of divine^ than the ports 1 have mentioned, at Ras eh 
Harfh-fa* Ptolemy, we are fitre, fituates his Deorum Portus betwixt Quiza and Ar- 
fenaria ; which can be no other than this, provided Geeza or Warran is the ancient 
Quiza, as Arzew is, without doubt, the ancient Arfenaria, 

Arzew is at the diftance of three Roman miles from this port, as Pliny places his 
Arfenaria, The country, for fame miles behind it, is made up of rich champain 
ground : but towards the fea we have a range of Iteep rocks and precipices, which mutt 
have been always a natural fafeguard to it, in that direction* The water which the .in¬ 
habitants ufe at preient lies lower than the fea; a circumftance that may account for 
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the brapkifhnefs of it. However, to fupply it, as we may well imagine, with wholefome 
water, the old city was formerly built upon cifterns, of which feveral ftill remain and 
ferve the inhabitants to dwell in. A great many capitals, bafes, ftiafts of pillars, and 
other ancient materials, lie fcattered all over the ruins. A well finilhed Corinthian 
capital of Parian marble fupports the fmith’s anvil ; and in the Kaide’s houfe, I acci¬ 
dentally difcovered a beautiful Mofaic pavement, through the rents of a ragged carpet , 
that was fpread over it. Several fepulchral infcriptions likewife, with the names 
of Regulus, Saturninus, and Gandus, ftill remain in a Hypogeum, fifteen feet fquare, 
built very plain, without either niches or columbria. 

Five miles from the fea coaft are the fait pits of Arzew, from whence the neighbour-, 
ing communities are fupplied with fait. This commodity, from the facility of digging 
it, the Ihortnefs afterwards of the carriage, and the advantage of the adjacent port, 
would, under any other than a Turkilh government, be a branch of trade as invaluable, 
as the pits themfelves are inexhauftible. 

Under fome lteep r =cky cliffs, five miles to the E.of Arzew, we pafs by two little 
ports; one of which opens towards Mufty-gannim, the other towards the port of Arzew. 
Both feem to have been protected by one and the fame fort, that isfituated above them; 
as they were both very conveniently fupplied with water by a fmall conduit from an 
adjacent mountain. 

At a little diftance from theie ports, the river Sigg, or Sikke, empties itfelf into the 
fea. This might well be taken for the ancient Siga, provided an affinity in found 
was only to direct us; provided likewife the old geographers had not been unanimous 
m placing it further to the W. where we have the river Tafna. As therefore the fer¬ 
tile plains of Midly, through which it flows may be confidered as a large garden, can¬ 
toned out into a number of partitions ; and, as each of thefe partitions has a branch, 
rivus * or indie of the Sikke, always ready to overflow it; we may deduce the name 
rather from Sikk, or Sakeah, whereby the Arabs fignify fuch artificial drains and 
trenches, as this river, upon occafion, may be derived into. 

The Habrah, another confiderable river, falls into the Sigg. It is fo called from a 
numerous tribe of Arabs who live upon the banks of it. The conflux of the Sigg 
and Habrah-from a ftream as big as the Charwell,near Oxford; the mouth whereof is 
called El-muckdah, or the Ford ; which, except in the rainy feafon, is entirely drunk 
up by the fand, and leaves the paflage without water. This, in all probability, was the 
Cartennus of Ptolemy. 

Mafagran, or Mazachran, a fmall mud-walled town, is fituated upon the weftern de¬ 
clivity of a range of hills 12 miles to the N.E. of the Cartennus, and within a furlong 
of the fea. The name feems to denote a place abounding with water f; a circum- 
ftance indeed which very juftly correfponds with the fituation. 

Mufty-gannim, the adjacent city, fo called from the fweetnefs of the mutton that is 
fed in that neighbourhood, is built in the form of a theatre, with a full profpetf of the 
fea ; but, in every other diretlion, it is dofed up by a round of hilts that hang over it. 
It is foinewhat bigger than Warran, and tabes place alter Tlem-lan, among the cities of 

* Incilia, fofljc font qua: in agria fiunt ad aquam dtducendam ; dicuntur et dcrivationes de Rivo com- 
muni faftse. Vid. Columel. in vocc Inriiia. 

Clauditc jam rivos, pueri, fat prata bibcrunt, Vir. Eg], jii. y, m. 

f Vid. Gol. in vocc Sajir (aqua implevit, fc, fltivium) et Zahh'tr (exundavit alveus). 
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this province. The inhabitants have a tradition (and fome vacant fpaces feem to con¬ 
firm it), that the prefent Mufty-gannim is made up of feveral contiguous villages. In 
the middle of it, near one of thefe vacancies, are the remains of an old Moorifh caftle, 
erefted, as appears from thefafhionof it, before the invention of fire arms. The N.W. 
corner, which overlooks the port, fuch an unfafe one as it is, is furrounded with 
a ftrong wall of hewn ftone, where there is another caftle built in a more regular manner, 
with a Turkifh garrifon to defend it. But Mufty-gannim being too much expofed to 
every troop of Arabs, who have the courage to make themfelves mailers of the hills 
behind it, the principal ftrength and defence of it lies in a citadel, that was lately erefied 
upon one of thel'e eminences, and which has a full command of the city and of the 
country round about it. 

In travelling betwixt Mafagran and Mufty-gannim, we are entertained with the prof- 
peftofa number of gardens, orchards, and country-feats, that are ranged, in a beautiful 
variety, all along the fea-lhore. A chain of hills bounds thefe to the S. and S. E. 
which not only Iheiters them from the hot fcorching winds, that fometimes blow in 
thofe directions, but break out every where in fountains to cheriflh and refrelh them. 
The Alhenna, which I fhall have further occafion to fpeak of, is here cultivated to ad¬ 
vantage. 

The ftrength and beauty, particularly of the walls of Mufty-gannim, to the N.W. 
may well allow us to fuppofe them to have been formerly a portion of forae Roman 
fabric. For both Mufty-gannim and Mafagran are fo copioufiy fuppUed with water; 
they are fo coimnodioufly fituated with regard to the fertile and extenfive lawns that are 
fpread far and near behind them ; they enjoy befides fuch a delightful profpeft of the 
fea, and of the rich maritime country, that lies in view to a great dillance on each fide; 
that, without doubt, they were ftations too valuable to have been neglected by the 
Romans. Pliny and Ptolemy place their Cartenna in this direction; and, in the Itiner¬ 
ary, we have the fame dillance betwixt Arfenaria and Cartenna, that I find betwixt 
Arzew and thefe places. One or other of them, therefore, or both, might have 
formerly made up this colony j for, confidering that their fitnations are nearly con¬ 
tiguous, and that the interjacent plantations belong indifferently (as they perhaps always 
did) to them both, there is fome probability at lealt that they had likewife the fame in- 
tereft, and were accordingly one and the fame community under the name Cartenna;, as 
Ptolemy writes it in the plural. 

Under Jibbel Diis, or Cape Ivy (according to our modem fea charts) betwixt the 
encampments of ibeBookhammel and theMagrowah,at 15 miles from Mufty-gannim, 
is the mouth of the river Shelliff, the Chinalaph of the old geography. This is the moll 
noted, as well as one of the largeft rivers of this kingdom. When I crofted it in 
Autumn, it was nearly of the bignefs of thelfis, united with theCherwell. Abulfeda 
aferibes to the Sheliff the fame property with the Nile, of augmenting its ftreamin the 
fnmmer feafon 5 but I am perfuaded, the Ieall occafion could never have been given for 
any conftant or regular appearance of that kind. The fources of it, which are 70 miles 
to the S.E. are called Sebbcine Ain, i.e. thefeventyfountains', and a little way to the 
northward is the Nahar (i. e. river ) Waffel, thefirll tributary rivulet to the Shelliff. In 
ftretching afterwards towards the N.E. it receives the Midroefocalledfroma'diftant Gsetu- 
lian village, now in ruins. Tuckereath, the ancient Tigava, lies near the W. banks of 
the Midroe. The Shelliff continuing Hill in the fame direction, lofes itfelf in the Pond 
of Titterie (or Titterie Gewle, according to the Turkiftt name); and, recovering itfelf 
afterwards, runs directly towards the fanftuary of Seedy ben Tyba, a little below the 
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city of Medea. From hence it runs all the way nearly in the fame parallel with the fea 
coafl, receiving all along feveral large contributions, which will be hereafter taken no¬ 
tice of. The whole courfe of the Shelliff, from the Sefabeine Ain to Jibbel Difs,i.e. 
the mountain of fpartum, or reedy grafs, is little fhort of 200 miles. 

After we have touched at the Zour el Hamani, e* the Pigeon 5 anc paired under 
the fhade of Jibbel Minifs, a mountain of fait, the rich poffeffion of the Weled You- 
noufe, we come to Tnifs or Tennis, which has a low dirty fituation, (as the name, from 
mud , may probably import) at a fmall di fiance from the fea. before the I urkilh 
conquefts, it was the metropolis of one of the petty royalties of this country, though a 
few miferables hovels are ail that remains of it at prefent. A little brook runs winding by 
it, which afterwards empties itfelfinto the fea, over againft a fmall adjacent ifland. 
Tnifs has been long famous for the many loadings of com which are Ihipped off from 
thence to Chriftendom ; but the anchoring-ground (for harbour we cannot call it) that 
lies before it, being too much expo fed to the north and weft winds, is the occafion that 
veffels are frequently call: away, (as they are likewife at Haminofe, Magrowa, and 
other dangerous roads on this fide the Shelliff,) unlefs they fall in with a feafon of calm 

Sanfon, with other geographers, make Tnifs to be the ancient Jol, or Julia Ctefarea”; 
though the ifland which 1 have mentioned feems to he the only circumftance in favour 

of that opinion. t t 

The Moors have a tradition, that the Tniflians were formerly in fuch reputation for 
forcery and witchcraft, that Pharaoh fent for the wifeft of them to difpute miracles 
with Mofes. It is certain, that they are the greateft cheats of this country ; and are 
as little to be trufted to as their road. Hammet Ben Ufeph, a late neighbouring 
Ma-rab-butt, has left us this rhapfodical character both of the place and its inha¬ 
bitants : 


Tennis; 

Mabaneah at* den ms \ 

Mawah Shem ; 

Ma dim ; 

Wa howa fim ; 

Wa Harriet Ben Ufeph ma 
dukkul thime. 


> t. e. 


Tennis 

Is built upon a dunghill; 

The foil of it is finking ; 

The water of it is blood ; 
And the air is potfon ; 

And Hammet Ben Ufeph did 
not come there. 


Nalckos, the large adjacent promontory, formerly the Promontorium Apollinis of 
Ptolemy, is fo called from a grotto that is formed below it in the fliape of a bell. In 
advancing towards this cape from the coaft of Spain, it appears like the head of a wild 
boar. We fall in afterwards with feveral little iflands, where there is good fhelter for 
fmall veffels; and upon the continent over againft them, are the Dafhkrahs of the Beni 
Headjah and Beni Howah. A little further to the S. are the Goryah and other trouble- 
fome Kabyles, which have below them, upon the coaft, Dahinufs and Brefk, formerly 
two cities of the Romans. 

Sherfhell, the next place of note, was the Jol, or Julia Csefareh, fo famous in 
hiflory. When I faw it (A. D. 1730) it was in great reputation for making fteel, 
earthen veffels, and fuch iron tools as are wanted in the neighbourhood ; but a few 
years afterwards (1738), it was entirely thrown down by an earthquake. The ruins 
upon which this town was fituated, are not inferior in extent to thofe of Carthage; and 
we may likewife conceive no fmall opinion of its former magnificence, from the fine 
pillars, capitals, capacious cifterns, and beautiful Mofaic pavements that are every where 
remaining. 
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The water of the river Hafhem, according to its prefent name, was conducted hither 
through a large and fumptuous aquedufifc, little inferior to that of Carthage in the height 
and ftrcngth of its arches ; feveral fragments of it, fcattered among the neighbouring 
vallies to the S. E. continue to be fo many incontdlable proofs of the grandeur and 
beauty of the work. Befides thefe, there are two other leffer conduits* which con¬ 
tinue perfect and entire; and plentifully fupplying Sherlhell with excellent water, 
for that of the wells is brackifti, may be confidered as two ineftimable legacies of the 
ancients. 

Nothing certainly could have been better contrived, either for ftrength or beauty, 
than the fituation of this city. Aftrong wall, forty feet high, fupported with buttreffes, 
and winding itfelf near two miles through the feveral creeks of the fea fliore, fecured 
it from all encroachments from the fea. The city, to the diftance of two furlongs 
from this wall, lies upon a level ; and afterwards, riling gradually for the {pace of a 
mile, to a confiderable elevation, implied in the ancient name lol *, fpreads itfelf over 
a variety of hills and vallies, and lofes entirely the prolpeft of the fea. One of the 
principal gates this way is placed about a furlong below the fummit of tbefe hills, and 
leads u$ to the rugged pofieffions of the Beni Mena (Ter; and, of the other two* near the 
fea Ihore, the weftern lies under the high mountains of the Beni Yifrah, and the eaftern 
under that of the Shenouah. 

As- Sherlhell is thus fliut up in the midti of mountains and narrow defiles, and all 
communication with it may be eafily cut off, whenever the neighbouring tribes are 
difpofed to be mutinous and troublefome, as it frequently happens, even to this day. 
And this circumftance will afford us one argument, that S her (hell was the Julia 
Csefarea, by interpreting Procopius’s t defcription of it in our favour, viz. c That the 
Romans could only comeat Caefarea by fea, accels by land being rendered impracticable, 
as all the paffes were then feized upon by its neighbours.* 

They have a tradition, that the ancient city was deftroyed, as the new one was lately, 
by an earthquake; and that the port, formerly very large and commodious, was 
reduced to the miferable condition wherein we find it at prefent, by thearfenal and other 
adjacent buildings being thrown into it by the fhock. The CmhonJ, that had a com¬ 
munication with the weftern part of the port, is the belt proof of this tradition. For 
when the fea is calm, and the water low, as it frequently happens after (Irong S. orE. 
winds, we then difcover all over the area of it fo many maffy pillars and pieces of great 
walls, that is cannot be well conceived how they fhould come there without Inch a 
concuffion* 

The port is nearly in a circular form, of two hundred yards in diameter : but the 
fecureft part of it, which, till of late, was towards the Coition, is now fill d up with a 
bank of fand, that daily increafes. However, there ftiil lies in the mouth of it a. 
fmall rocky ill and, which at prefent is the main Ihekcr and defence againft the northern 
tempefts. This ifland, therefore, and thefe large and fumptuous remains of an ancient 
city, will afford other arguments for fuppofing SherlhelL to be the lol or Julia Cmfarea.- 

, , vel Syr. V ^1 *Sy Quod ccllum fonat. Bach. Chair. L i. c 34. unde //ibcnp, //rturd^ 

cmtates qum ahum fitum habent. 6 

f ^ Z3* vdti/crf fiiv Hcr&u ^ t ws-r s? T»imj Tfl 

Procop. h li !k Bl a. V^oa. c 20. in fine. 

£ J h S! v[ V s ln Virgilh i. Hie Portus alii effodumt. Poruis non naturale®, fed arte tt manu 

ratios Cothona® Vocari a flint, Idem feribit et Feftus, viz. a OOP t utam vil Pba.'iich tnoie katbam 
mcidirc, unde katbum iccitua tt JJtJdp iitbum vel HJD’DP kahuna lncillo ; ita eiiarrv a,mJ Arabes- 

Vid. Both, ut lupra, cap. xxiv. et Bust, in voce. ' 

For 
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For ports are very rare upon the coaft of Barbary; efpecially in this lituation, where 
we are to look for Cssfarea; and an haven, with an ifland at the entrance into it, is 
only to be met with at Siga or Tackumbreet, a place at too great a diftance to the W. 
to be taken for Csefarea, Tnifs, where Sanfon * and others have placed the Julia 
Caefarea, has indeed an ifland before it, yet without the leaft rudiments of a haven, or 
any heaps of ruins. Algiers, likewife, the other city that is brought by Dapper and 
later geographers into the difpute, was formerly in the fame situation with Tnifs j its 
prefent port having been made fince the Turkifh conquefts by Hayradin Barbarafla, 
A. D. 1530, who united the ifland that formerly lay before it, to the continent. The 
principal chara&eriftic, therefore, whereby the ancients defcribe their Iol Caefarea, 
cannot, with any propriety, be attributed to any other place than Sherfliell. Befides, 
in the Itinerary, Caefarea is placed 25 miles from Aquis, or Aquiscalidis; which agrees 
very well with the diftance there is betwixt Sherfliell and the Hamam Melwart, which 
will be hereafter defcribed. 

The country round about Sherfliell is of the utmoft fertility, and exceedingly well 
watered by the Naffara, Billack, and Hafliam ; neither are we to forget a beautiful rill 
of water, received into a large bafon of Roman workmanlhip, called Shrub we krub, 
i. e. bibe et fuge, drink and away, there being the like danger of meeting here with 
rogues and affaffins, that the dog is faid to have had in meeting with the crocodile, in 
drinking of the Nile. Even the very mountainous parts, towards the fea, the poffef- 
fions chiefly of the Shenooah, are here barren, as they frequently are in many other 
places, covered to the very fummits of them, with a fucceffion of delicate plats of 
arable ground, here and there diverfified with plantations of apricot, peach, and other 
fruit trees. Nothing certainly can be more entertaining than that variety of profpe&s 
which we every where meet with in this delightful country. 

The northern extremity of thefe mountains form a pretty large cape, called Ras el 
Amouflie, the fame with the Battal of Edrifi. Below it to the eaftward is the IflandBarin- 
fliell, from whence, as they are fond of telling us, one of the neighbouring Kabyles, to 
avoid the fury of the Algerines, fwam with a little child upon his back as far as the 
river Mafaffran, at 20 miles diftance. A little lower is the Mers’ el Amouftie, or Port 
of Amoujhe , very fafe in wefterly winds ; after which we crofs the river Gurmant, and 
then fall in with a number of ftone coffins of an oblong figure, not unlike thofe that 
are fometimes found in our own ifland. A little farther to the E., under a rtfing ground, 
are the ruins of lefeffad, or lleffad, called likewife Blaid el Madoone, which extend 
themfelves for the fpace of two miles along the fea Ihore, though the breadth is not 
equal to one third part of the length. 

Tefeffad, by being fituated 13 miles to the eaftward of Sherfliell,. appears to be the 
Tipafa of the old geography. For Ptolemy, in fixing Tipafa 30' to the E. and 10' to 
the S. of Caefarea, does not a little authorize this pofition. The author likewife of the 
Itinerary, in placing his Tipafa Colonia 16 Roman miles to the eaftward of Caffarea, 
gives us the very fame diftance. Tefeffad, likewife, by an eafy tranfition, or the* 
changing/into/, will have a found not very different from Tipafa. 

Both at this place and Sherfhell, we meet with feveral arches and walls of brick, 
not commonly found in other parts of Barbary ; efpecially where the work itfelf may 
be looked upon as Roman. The bricks (from whence the Moors might have called 
it Madoune) are of a fine pafte and colour, two inches and a half thick, and near a 

* Adas Geogr. vol. iv. p, 208. 
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foot fquare. We have the following infcription, upon a large pannelled ftone, brought 
from hence to Algiers : 

C. CRITIC). C- F. 

oyiRir felicl 

EX TESTAMEN 
TO El VS. 

The fea coaft, from Tefeflad to Algiers, to the breadth* for the mod part, of two 
or three leagues, is either woody or mountainous; thereby fecuring the fine plains of 
riieMettijiah, which lie behind it, not only from the more immediate influence of the 
northerly winds, but from the fpray of the fea, which is equally noxious. Ihe Kub- 
ber Ro-meab, i. e. thefepulchre of ihe Chriftian women , called by the Turks, from the 
fafnion of it, Maltapafy, or the treafure of the fugar loaf is fituated upon the moun¬ 
tainous part of the fea coaft, feven miles to the oaftward of Tefeflad* According to the 
difcoveries hitherto made, it is a folid and compact edifice, built with the fineft free 
ftone; the height whereof I computed to be a hundred feet, and the diameter of the 
balls ninety. It is of a round'figure, rifing with fteps quite up to the top, like the 
Egyptian pyramids* This ftrufture, therefore, in confideration of the elegancy of the 
workmanship, and the beauty of the materials, appears to be much older than the 
Mahometan conquefts; and may better be taken for the fame monument that Mela 
(c* vi.) places betwixt lol and Icofium, and appropriates to the royal family of the Nu* 
midian Kings. Sepulchres of this kind, and in the like maritime fitu£Uon, have been 
taken notice of, at other places, by ancient authors** 

A few miles from the Kubben Rotneah, is the mouth of the Mafaffran, the eaftem 
boundary of this province, a river very little inferior to the Shelleff, In palling through 
the feveral deep vallies of that part of Mount Adas, where feme of its branches have 
their fountains, k runs in fuch a variety of mazes and turnings, that I crofted it fourteen 
times in an hour. The name of Mafaffranf, was probably attributed to it from the 
tawny or faffron colour of its water. 

CHAP* IV* — Of the rnoji remarkable inland Places and Inhabitants of the Weft cm 

Province y or the Province of Tien fan, 

IF we return, then, to the weftward, five leagues to the fouthward of the mouth of 
the river Tafna is the city Tremefen, as the modern geographers write it, or Telem- 
fan or Tlemfan, according to the Moorilh pronunciation. It is fituated upon a rifing 
ground, below a range of rocky precipices, the Sachratain (as we may take them to 
be) of Edrifi : thefe make a part of Mount Atlas ; and upon the fir ft ridge of them, 
(for there is a much higher one to the fouthward), we hare a large (trip of level 
ground, that throws out from every part of it a number of fountains. Thefe, after 
uniting gradually into little rills, fall in a variety of cafcades, as they draw near to 
Tlemfan. 

* Ffylli rtgis fepotchrum in parte Syrtium eft. PI in -1. vii. c* 2 * 

Kwyov 5 ’o.y jwtaro? i§Qi$ 

TvfdetQV QV A| 3 J*GVHK Ko^tOia Tf EVOTTd* 

Dionys* Pcr-I. 390'X. 

Th AioivTaj) roe tov avyiuhw, j^s-kev toptb ttixXv&tzi J mtt To? ? CTO Joy & 

Xpckmw 'ToiKtroti. Pau«. in 1 ttie. Kan, 1613* P* zk ip vatAotJCTj A&fptt* 

Id-ibid* p. 82, vid. arniot. V, Cl* A hr* Gronov. in P, Melanv 

I Mazafran, fulvaaj ex fulvo rubciva, Vid, Goh in voce. 
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In the weft part of the city, there is a large fquare bafon of Moorifh workmanih-p, 
two hundred yards long, and about half as broad. The inhabitants entertain a tra¬ 
dition, that formerly the Kings of Tlemfan took here the diverfion of the water, wh'lft 
their fubjects were taught the art of rowing and navigation. But the water of the . 
Sachratain, as Leo well obferves, being ealily turned oft from its ordinary courfe, 
this baron might have been rather defigned for a refervoir in cafe of a fiege; not to 
mention the conftant ufe of it at all other times, in preferving a quantity of water fuf- 
ficient to refrefh the beautiful gardens and plantations that lie below it. Ldriii takes 
notice of a ftructure of this kind, where the fountain of Om-Iahia difeharged itfelf. 

Molt of the wails of Tlemfan have been built, or rather moulded in frames, a 
method of building which Pliny informs us, ( 1 . xxxv. c. 14.) was ufed by the Africans 
and Spaniards in his time. The mortar of which they confift is made up of fand, 
lime, and gravel ; which, by being at firft well tempered and wrought together, has 
attained a ftrength and folidity not inferior to ftone. The feveral ft ages and removes 
of thefe frames are (till obfervable, fome of which are at leaft one hundred yards in 
length, and two yards in height and thicknefs ; whereby may be eftiinated the im- 
menfe quantity of this compoft that was made ufe of at one time. About the year 
1670, Haflan, then Dey of Algiers, laid moft of this city in ruins, as a punilhment 
for the difaffection of the inhabitants ; fo that there is not remaining above one-fixth 
part of the old Tlemfan, which, when entire, might have been four miles in circuit. 

Among the eaftern part of thefe ruins, we meet with feveral fiiafts of pillars, and 
other fragments of Roman antiquities ; and in the walls of a mofque, made out of 
thefe old materials, we have a number of altars dedicated to the Dii Manes; but the 
following was the only legible infeription: 

D M. S. 

M. TREBIVS 
ABVXLVS VIX. 

AN. L V. M. T R E 
BIVS IANVARIVS 
FRATRI CARISSIMO 
FECIT. 

Gramaye * informs us, that Rabbi Abraham had feen feveral medals dug up in this- 
place, inferibed, Trends. Col., a city, I prefume, not known in the old geography; 
for Timice t, from fome fuppofed affinity in the name, has been generally, though, 
with as little reafon, taken for Tlemfan ; whereas Ptolemy’s Lanigara will better agree 
with this fituation. There is fome room likewife to conjecture, that Tlemfan may be 
an appellation J of Arabic extraction, on account of the rich arable ground which lies 
round about it. 

Upon the banks of the lifer, which is the eaftermoft branch of the Tafna, we fall in 
with the baths of Seedy Ebly; and after them we enter upon the rich plains of Zeidoure, 
which extend themfelves through a beautiful interchange of hills and vallies, to the 
very banks of the Wed el Mailah, at 30. miles diftance. Thefe have no final! affinity 
with the of the Greeks; an appellation that denotes fuch plenty and fertility as 

we every where meet with in thefe plains. About the middle of them is the Shurph el 
Graab, or the pinnacle of the ravens , a high pointed precipice, with a branch of the 
Sinan running by it. The Welled Haifa and Zeir are the principal Arabs of this part.. 

* Afrie. ilhiftr. c. 25. 4 All. Geogr. vol. iv. p. 313. 

t Derived perhaps iron* TV/rm, (fulcus terrsc, fpeciatim fail us feraeutis ergo) and San, (forma re,) 
Vid. Go!, in voce. 
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Six leagues to the S- of the Sinan is Jibbel Karkar, a high range of rocky moun¬ 
tains* which bend our profpeft to the fouth. Beyond them are the mountains of the 
Beni-Smeal* with the Arabs Harar* a little beyond them in the Sahara* After them, 
again* at the diflance of five days journey to the S.S. W. are the villages of Figig* 
noted for their plantations of palm trees, from which the weftern parts of this pro¬ 
vince are fupplied with figs. 

Beyond the river Mailah* as far as Warrao* is the Shibkah, as they call a very 
extenfive plain of Tandy faltifh ground, which is dry in fummer* but covered with 
water in the winter feafon* 

The Ammer have their encampments in this neighbourhood, who* from their long 
intercourfe with the Spaniards, whilfl they were matters of Warran, retain feveral of 
their cuftoms, and fpeak their language with great propriety. 

To the fouth ward of the Shibkah* are the noted mountains of Souf el Tell and 
Taffarowy, which make part of Mount Arias, The extenfive ruins of Arbaal lie on 
the one fide* and thofe of Teflaijah on the other. The latter, which from an affinity 
in the name* might belong to the ancient Aftacitis, are furrounded with fome of the 
moll: fertile plains of this country* cultivated by Weled Aly* the implacable enemies of 
the Weled Zeir and Haifa. 

Croffing afterwards* ^nearly in the fame parallel* the rivers Makerra and Hamaite, 
both of which fall into the Sigg, we come to Mafcar* a colleftion of mud-walled houfes* 
built in the midft of a plain, at ten leagues diftance from Mufty-gannim, There is a 
Hale fort to defend it againfl any fudden revolt of the neighouring Arabs, which is 
not garrifoned as ufual by Turks, but by its own inhabitants. The Hafhem, who are 
the Bedoweens of this part of the country* are called Jowaite, or gentlemen, being 
excufed from taxes* and ferve only as volunteers* when the Algerines want their 
affiftance. 

Five leagues to the N- E. of Mafcar, is El Callah, the greateft market of this country 
for carpets and Burnoofes, This likewife, though larger than Mafcah* is a dirty ill- 
contrived town, without either drains, pavement* orcaufeways; being built* as the 
name # imports, upon an eminence* and in the midft of other mountains, which make 
part of Mount Atlas. There are feveral villages of the fame nature, and in the like 
fituation, round about it; all of them very profitably employed in the fame woollen 
manufactories. The Turks have here a fmall garrifon and citadel; and from fome 
few large [tones and pieces of marble of ancient workmanfhip, we may take it to have 
been formerly a city of the Romans ; the Gitlui or Apfar perhaps of Ptolemy, 

I ravelling for fome leagues under the fhade of Mount Atlas, which turns here to 
the northward, we ford the river Minah t, which falls into the Shelliff at El Had* near 
the plains of Eknildegah* where the Swidde have their chief abodes. El Had may 
denote a mountain, by way of eminence; fuch indeed as thofe of the Benizerwall may 
be properly called, which run here parallel with the Shelliff J, This part of Mount 
Atlas is celebrated for the plenty, as well as delicacy, of its figs: fuch as thofe might 
be which Cato § threw down before the Roman fenate, and were admired for their 
largenefs and beauty. 

Seedy A bid, a noted fanftuary, lies four leagues further, at a little diftance only 
from the influx of the Arhew into the Shelliff, Over againft it* on the other fide of 

* Cakhy cacmnen, vertex. Sec . VId. GoL In voce, 

t Vid. Atlas Gcogr, vol* iv. p. 211, % Ibid. § Vid* Plut. 
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the Shelliff, is Mazounah, a dirty mud-walled village, without the lead; footfteps of 
any fuch Roman temples and iumptuous edifices as are mentioned by Dapper and 
Marmol. It is, however, as remarkable for its woollen manufactories as either Mafcar 
or El Callah, and is delightfully fituated under the fouth fide of Mount Atlas. Ihe 
Weled Seleema are the neighbouring Bedoweens. 

In the fame meridian nearly with Mazoana, at eighteen leagues diftance, is Taga* 
dempt, the Tergdent, Tigedent, or Tigdentum of the Atlas Geograph us, placed by 
Sanfon no miles to the S. of Oran, and more than 120 to the S. E. of Tlemfon. Yet 
neither thefe diftances nor dire&ions will fall in with our Tagadempt * which, by the 
ruins, appears to have been a very large city, not long ago abandoned by the Arabs, 
who have taken their ufual care to leave us feveral tokens of their own humility and 
ignorance in archite&ure, at the fame time they have pulled down and defaced what¬ 
ever was beautiful and magnificent in the buildings of their predeceffbrs. If this then 
Ihould be the Tignident of Marmol, (lib* v. c. 34.) and there is no other place, as for 
as I could be informed, of the like name, it will be difficult to account for his making 
it the Julia Ceefarea which undoubtedly was a maritime city, far removed from the. 
pofition wherein we find the prefent Tagadempt. The Weled Booker, with their 
numerous Douwars, furround thefe ruins* 

If we return again to the Shelliff, four leagues from Seedy Abid is Memounturroy, 
as the Weled Spaihee, who live near it, call an old fquare tower, formerly a fepukhral 
monument of the Romans. This, like many other ancient edifices, is fuppofed to 
have been built over a treafure; agreeably to which account, they tell us, thefe follow^ 
iog myftical rhimes were inferibed upon it, by Prince Maimoun Tizai. 


Mafly 


My treafure 

Fe tihully $ 


Is in my Jhade y 

Wa thdly 


And my Jhade 

Fc maily,. 

f I e, < 

1 

Is in my tnafure i 

JEimah 1 

Search for it / 

La re is j 


Defpatr not: 

Wa teis 


May defpair 1 

Le tttmah. 


l Do not fearchm. 


Round about this monument,, there are feveral maffy blocks of marble, hollowed 
out in the fofhion. of coffins.. 



Five mtlbs further, upon the banks of ihe Shelliff, are the ruins of Memon and 
Sinaab, formerly two contiguous cities. The latter, which might have been three miles 
in circuit, is by for the mofl: confiderable j. though I fow nothing more of it than large 
pieces of wall's, and capacious cifterns. 

Wan-nalh-reefc, the Gueneferis of Sanfon, and" the Ganfer of Du Val, lies eight 
leagues to the fouth ward of Sinaab.. It is a high rugged mountain, generally covered 
with liiow, and, on thefe accounts, is one of the mofl; noted land-marks of this 
country, diflinguilhing itfelf all the way., from El Callah to Medea, over a number of 
Ieffer mountains ranged far and near about it.. E drifi was greatly mifinformed con¬ 
cerning the length of it, which he makes to be four days journey; in as much as this 
will better agree with the view and grofpect we have of it, which is indeed at much 

more 
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more than that diftance. This mountain was probably the Zalacus of Ptolemy; as 
Sinaab, from the pofition feven leagues to the northward, fliould be his Oppidoneum. 

The Wed el Fuddal, or River of PIate s has its fource in this mountain. In great 
rains, many Beaks of lead ore, for which this mountain is famous, are brought down 
by the river; and being afterwards left upon the bank, and glittering in the fun, 
gave occafion to the name. Abulfeeda, with other later geographers, have been mif- 
taken in deducing the river Shelliff, inftead of this branch of it only, from Wan-nafh- 
reefe. 

The Weled Uxeire and the Lataff rove on each fide of the Fiddah; and over againll 
the mouth of if, are the mud-walled villages of Merjejah, and of the Beni Ralhid; of 
which the latter made fome figure in former ages, (Atl. Geogr. voLiv. p. 210.) having 
had a citadel, two thoufand houfes, and a race of warlike inhabitants, who commanded 
this country as far as El Callah and Mafcar. But at prefent the caftle is in ruins; 
the two thoufand houfes and their large territories are reduced to a few cottages; and 
the people, from a like courfe of obedience to a jealous and fevere government, are 
become equally timorous and cowardly with their neighbours. However, their fruits, 
and particularly their figs, for which they were always famous, continue in the fame 
repute, and may difpute with thofe of the Beni Zerwall for fize and delicacy of tafte. 
The rocky fituation, wherein the fig-tree fo notably thrives in both thefe communities, 
is very agreeable to an obfervation of Columella: “ Ficum,” fays he, l.xii. c.21. « fri- 
goribus ne ferito; loca aprica, calculofa, glareofa, interdum, et faxofa amat.” 

Two leagues to the eaftward of the Beni Relhid, on the northern brink of the 
Shelliff, is El Herba, with a narrow ftrip of plain fertile ground behind it. Here are 
feveral fmall marble pillars of a blueilh colour and good workmanfhip; but the capitals, 
which were of the Corinthian order, are defaced. There are, befides, feveral coffins, 
like thofe at Memounturroy; and upon one of the covers, which is fcouped or hollowed 
in the upper part of the top of it, as if it were intended to receive a libation, we have 
this imperfect infcription: 



M. - MORI L.- 
SECVNDlANI - 
VIC. XII A.NNI- 
XIII LVCIO. - 



between 
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between them with a plentiful rill of excellent water. The perpetual verdure of thefe 
plains might, in all probability, have communicated the name of El Khadarah, or El 
Chuhd-ary, i. e. the Green , to thefe ruins. 

If then Ptolemy’s authority is to direct us, we may take this place for his Zuechab- 
bari, (the fame will be Spccabar and the Colonia Augufta, as we may fuppofe, of Pliny,) 
placed in the fame lat. and 50' to the E. of Si-naab, or Oppidoneum. Jibbel I) wee 
likewife, upon the fame fuppofition, will be the Mons Tranfcellenfis, which, according 
to Ammianus *, hung over it. 

A little to the E. of El Khadarah, are the remains of a large ftone bridge; the only 
one, as far as I could learn, that was ever built over the Shelliff; notwithftanding the 
■great inconveniences which travellers are put to, efpecially in the winter feafon, of 
waiting fometimes a whole month before they can ford. 

Seven miles to the E. of El Khadarah, at a little diftance from the Shelliff, are the 
ruins of El Herba, another Roman town, of the fame name and extent with what has 
been juft now defcribed. The fame name occurs very frequently in this country; 
and is of the like import and fignification with pulled down, or dejlroyed. Here the 
Shelliff begins to wind itfelf through a plain, not inferior in extent and fertility to any 
of this kingdom. The mountains likewife of Atlas, which, from the Beni Zerwall 
to El Khadarah, hung immediately over the Shelliff, retire now two leagues to the 
northward. 

Maniana or Maliana, or Miliana, is fituated upon thefe mountains, half a mile above 
this plain, and two leagues to the eaftward of El Herba. It lies expofed to the S. and 
S. W. promifing a large fcene of Roman buildings and antiquities at a diftance; but 
the fatigue of climbing up to it, is badly recompenfed with the fight only of a finall 
village, with the houfes of it tiled, in (lead of their being flat, and covered with plafter 
of terrace, according to the ordiuary practice of the country. However, if the accefs 
to it was lefs troublefome, Maliana has feveral things to recommend it; for it is ex¬ 
ceedingly well watered from Jibbel Zickar, that hangs over it; it has a number of 
fruitful gardens and vineyards round about it; and, befides all this, it enjoys a moft 
delightful profpefl: of the rich arable country of the Jendill, Matmata, and other Arabs, 
as far as Medea. In the fpring feafon, the devotees of Algiers, Bleda, Medea, and 
the neighbouring villages, come, with great reverence, to kifs the fhrine of Sede 
Youfeph, the tutelar faint of this city. 

There are feveral fragments at Maliana of the Roman archite&ure; and in a 
modern wall, made up of thefe ancient materials, we have a Cippus, with this in- 
fcription : 

Q- POMPEIO CN. F. 

QVIRIT. CLEMENTI 

PA.. DIIVR 

EX TESTAMENTO. 

Q- POMPEIO F. QVIR. 

ROGATI FRATRIS 
SVI 

POMPEIA Q. P. 

MABRA POSVIT. 

If this monument therefore fhould bear any relation to Pompey’s family, the fol¬ 
lowing lines of Martial will receive from thence an additional force and beauty, as 
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we find Pompey’s grandfon, and probably his great-graidfon, to have been buried at 
this diftance from ihoir anceftors, and in fuch an obfcure place* 

Pompcios juvenes Afia atque Europa, fed ipfum 
Terra tcgit Libyes: fi tamen ulla legit. 

Quid minim Eoto fi fpargitur orbe ? Jacere 

Uno non poterat Unta ruina loca* Epigr. 1, v, Ep.75, 

Eight miles to the E. N. E* of Maliana, at the half way betwixt the Shelliff and the 
fea, are the Hammam, i. e- the baths of Mereega^ the Aquae Callidse Colooia of the 
ancients. The largcft and the mo ft frequented of them is a bafon of twelve feet fquare, 
and four in depth ; and the water* which bubbles up in a degree of heat juft flip- 
portable, after it has filled this ciftem, paffes on to a much fmaller one, which is made 
ufe of by the Jews, who are not permitted to bathe in company, or in the fame place 
with the Mahometans, Thefe baths were formerly covered, and had corridores of 
flone running round the bafons; but at prefent they lie expofed to the weather, and 
are half full of ftones and rubbiih. Yet, notwit hftanding all this, a great concourfe 
of people ufually refort hither in the fpring, the feafon of thefe waters ; which are 
accounted very efficacious in curing the jaundice, the rheumatic pains, and fame of 
the moft inveterate diftempers. Higher up the hill there is another bath, which being 
of too inlenfe heat to bathe in, the water thereof is coodufted through a long pipe 
into another chamber, where it is ufed in Duccian ; an operation * of the like nature 
and effedi with pumping. Betwixt this and the lower bath are the ruins of an old 
Roman town, equal to that of Herba; and at a little diftance from it, we fee feveral 
tombs and coffins of ftone, which I was informed were of an unufual fize* MuzeraUy, 
the late Kaleefa, or lieutenant of this province, allured me, that he faw a thigh bone 
belonging to one of them, which was near two of their draas , (i- e- thirty-fix inches) 
in length- The like account I had from other Turks, who pretended to have mea- 
fured it; but when I was there half a year afterwards, I could not receive the leafi 
information about it- The graves and coffins likewife that fell under my obfervation, 
were only of the ufual dimenfions. However, the people of this, as well as of other 
countries, are full of ftories and traditions of the like nature; and, indeed, provided 
thefe fhould not have been human bones, as the Africans are no nice diflircguifhers, 
we may poffibly account for them from the cuftom of the Goths and Vandals, which 
might pafs over with them into Africa, of burying the horfe, the rider, and their 
armour together in the fame grave- Long fwords, with large crofs handles, have 
been often found in this country; one of which, that was found not many years sejo, 
in the ruins of Temendfufe, is (till preferved in the dey’s palace at Algiers* The 
Roman poet has a few fine lines upon this occafion; 

Agricola incurvo terrain mol It us avatro, 

Exefa inveniet fcabra rubigifie pila : 

Ant gravibus raft ns galeas pulfabit iitanea, 

Grandiaque effollia mirabuur ofFa fepukhris. Virg. Georg.I. v.494, &c. 

* Afperfionem in Balneis naturalibus Duceiam appellant. —Sunt ergo in Balneis, quae ad liunc ufum 
probantur, contljtutae fifiuhe— quse digiti parvi magnitudiire vel major!, ubi opus eft, volubifi epiftomio 
claufsc : e fuperiori alveo, qni infixas ex ordine habeat fiftulas* ac fiat ini a commit ni fonte finceraa recipiant 
aquaa, pro eo ac qdfquam voluerit, vel quantum voluerit, redtifo epiftomio, vd daufo Infimdant ftillici- 
dium. Delabuntur autem Jic acquE palm! untu?, vet ad fuminum cabhi fpatio, unde ex intuitu con¬ 
venient e in facia nt imp reffionem ; va in Balneum, vel in fubje&um ad eas redpiendas alveolum, Baccius 
de Thermit, lib. ii. cap. 16, 
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The country round about thefe baths, inhabited by the Bookelcran and the Wuzra, 
is made up of a fucceffion of exceedingly rugged hills and deep vallies; each of them, 
in their turn, very difficult and dangerous to pafs over. Yet this danger and fatigue 
is fufficiently recompenfed, by travelling afterwards through the rich and delightful plains 
of the Hadjoute and the Mettijiah, which lie beyond them to the northward. The latter 
are called by Abulfeda, Bledeah Kibeerah, i. e. A vajl country *, being near fifty miles 
long, and twenty broad, watered in every part by a variety of fprings and rivulets. 
The many country feats and majharm , as they call the farms of the principal inhabi¬ 
tants of Algiers, are taken out of thefe plains, as it is chiefly from them that the 
metropolis is fupplied with provifions. I 1 lax, alhenna, loots, pot-herbs, rice, fruit, 
and grain of all kinds, are produced here to fuch perfeftion, that the Mettijiah may 
be juftly reckoned the garden of the whole kingdom, 

CHAP. V.— Of the Sea Coafi of that Part of the Mauritania Cafarienfis , called the 
Southern Province , or the Province of Titterie. 

THIS province, which lies bounded to the E. by the river Booberak, as it does to 
the W. by the Mafaffian, is much inferior to the weftern in extent; being, exclufive 
of the Sahara, fcarce fixty miles either in length or breadth. Neither is it, in general, 
fo mountainous; for the lea coaft, to the breadth of five or fix leagues, the feat for¬ 
merly of the ancient Machurebi, as it is now of the Durgana, Raffouta, and Beni 
Hameed, is made up chiefly of rich champaign ground; behind which indeed we 
have a range of rugged mountains, the continuation of Mount Atlas, that run, almoft 
in a direct line, in a parallelifni with the fea coaft. But beyond them, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Medea, Titterie Dofli, and Hamza, the ancient territories of 
the Tulenfii and Baniuri, we have other extenfive plains j though none of them equal 
to thofe of the Mettijiah. Such is the general plan of this province, which has the 
city of Algiers, the metropolis of the whole kingdom, for its capital. 

In defcribing this province, therefore, we are to obferve, that after we have left the 
Mafaffran, we pafs by a little round tower, fi mated upon a fmall rocky cape, that 
ftretches ilfelf about a furlong into the fea. The inhabitants call it Seedy Ferje, from 
the fan&uary of that faint, which is built upon it, where we have fome few walls and 
ciitems of Roman workmanfhip, which, by the order of Ptolemy’s tables, may lay 
claim to his Via. We meet with feveral pieces of a Roman highway betwixt Seedy 
Ferje, Ras Accon-natter, and Algiers; and near the tomb of. Seedy Halliff, another 
Marabbutt, about the half way betwixt Seedy Ferje and Algiers, we fall in with a 
number of graves, covered with large flat ftones, each of them big enough to receive 
two or three bodies. 

The high mountain of Boorjereah, with its three contiguous dafakrahs , are nine miles 
from Seedy Ferje, to the N. E. Half a league from them, to the W, N. W. is the 
Ras Acconnatter, the Cape Caxines of our modern fea charts. After which, about 
three miles further to the S. E. we turn into the port of A 1 Jezeire el gazie, i. e. Algiers 
the warlike , as the Turks are pleafed to call their metropolis. 

This place, which for feveral ages has braved the greateft powers of Chriftendom, 
is not above a mile and a half in circuit, though it is computed to contain about 
2000 Chriftian Haves, 15,000 Jews, and 100,000 Mahometans, of which thirty, at 

* Giaaaitr Mazghannan, fita ad littus mans, eft admodnm populofa, et mere a tores lucri addiitilfimf: 
platese ejus elegantes; ubi adjacet, Btilediah Kubeerah. Abu If. ex traduft. V. Cl. J, Gagnier. 
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molt, may be Renegadoes. It is fituated upon the declivity of a hill, that faces the 
N. and N. E. whereby the houfes rife fo gradually above each other, that there is 
fcarce one but what, in one or other of thofe direftions, has a full profpedt of the fea. 
The walls are weak and of little defence, unlefs where they are further feeured, which 
is chiefly at the gates, by fome additional fortification. The caflaubah, or citadel, 
built upon the higheft part of the city towards the S. W. is of an o&ogonal figure, 
each of the fides in view having port-holes or embrafures, defended with cannon. 
A ditch formerly furrounded the whole city to the landward, which, at prefent, is 
almoft entirely filled up, except at the weft and fouth gates, called Bab el wed, the 
gate of the river, and Bab Azoona; where it is ftill of little confequence or defence. 
But towards the fea, it is better fortified, and capable of making a more ftrenuous 
defence. For the embrafures, in this direction, are all employed - f the guns are of 
brafs, and their carriages and other utenfils in good order. The battery of the Mole- 
Gate, upon the eaft angle of the city, is mounted with feveral long pieces of ordnance, 
one of which has feven cylinders, each of them three inches in diameter. Half a fur¬ 
long to the W. S. W. of the harbour, is the battery of Fijher's Gate, or the gate of 
the fea , which, confifting of a double row-of cannon, commands the entrance into the 
port, and the road before it. 

The port itfelf is of an oblong figure, a hundred and thirty fathoms long, and 
eighty broad. The eaftern mound of it, which was formerly the ifland that gave name 
to the city, is well fecured by feveral fortifications. The Round Cajile , built by the 
Spaniards whilft they were mailers of the ifland, and the two remote batteries eredted 
within this century, are faid to be bomb-proof, and have each of them their lower 
embrafures mounted with thirty-fix pounders. But the middle battery, which appears 
to be the old eft, is of the lead defence. Yet none of thefe fortifications are affifted 
either with mines or advanced works ; and as the foldiers, who are to guard and defend 
them, cannot be kept up to any regular courfe of duty and attendance, a few refolute 
battalions, protefted by a fmall fquadron of ihips, would find little difficulty to take 
them. 

There is very little within the city that merits the attention of the curious. Upon 
the tower of the great mofque, we have fome broken inferiptiohs} but the letters, 
though of a fufficient bignefs to be feen at a diftance, are all of them either inverted, or 
filled up to that degree with lime and white-walb, that I could never particularly 
diftinguifli them. They may probably be the fame with thefe following ones taken 
notice of by Gramaye: 


IVLIO CAESONI. M. M. 
II LEG. MAVRIT. . . 
PRISCA F, ELIA POS. 
PTOLO. IVB. F. . 


P. O. MAVRIT. X. 

COH. IVL. M. F 
. ISRVFVSETLETVS 
P. D. ONV. Mrs - . 

Gram* -dfr* Illujl. I» vll, c. 1. 


The public buildings, fuch as their bagnios, Icofbareas , &c. their officers, fuch as 
the mufty, kady,hz. the inhabitants, fuch as Jews and Moors, he. have been already 
fufficiently described by other authors. The additions therefore which 1 have to make, 
will relate chiefly to the government, the army, the navy, and the political interefts and 
alliances of this regency; but of thefe in their proper place. 

Leo and Marmol inform us, that it was formerly called Mefgana, from an African 
family of that name. The prefent name, A 1 Jczeire (for fo we ihould pronounce it), 
iigniftes in their language, the ifland ; which was fo called from being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, not as Leo wrongly fuppofes, of the Balearick iflands, but of the eaftern 


mound 
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mound of the harbour, which, before the time of the Turkifli conquefts, was fevered 
from the continent. In their public letters and records, they ftyle it, A 1 Jezeire 
Megerbie, i. e. The ijland in the Weft, to diftinguifc it from a city of the fame name, 
near the Dardanelles, in the Archipellago. 

The hills and vallies round about Algiers are all over beautified with gardens 
and country-feats, whither the inhabitants of better fa(hion retire, during the heats of 
the fummer feafon. They are little white houfes, lhaded with a variety of fruit-trees 
and ever-greens ; which, befides the fhade and retirement, afford a gay and delightful 
profpeQ: towards the fea. The gardens are all of them well flocked with melons, 
fruit, and pot-herbs of all kinds; and, what is chiefly regarded in thefe hot climates, 
each of them enjoys a great command of water, from the many rivulets and fountains 
which every where abound in this fituation. The fountain water made ufe of at 
Algiers, univerfally efteemed for its excellency, is likewife brought through a long 
courfe of pipes and conduits, from the fame fources. 

, Four miles to the S. E. of Algiers, we crofs the river Haratch, the ancient 
Savus, that has a beautiful bridge lately built over it. Upon the banks, we meet with 
the ruins of a Roman city, which bids fairer than Algiers to be the ancient Icofium, 
placed by the Itinerary, as this is, 47 miles from Tipafa, or Tefeffad. Crofling 
afterwards the Iiamaefe, another confiderable ftrearn, we arrive at Tetnendfufe, or 
Metafus, a low cape with a tabled land, as the mariners call a flat hillock, that rifes up 
in the middle of it. The Turks have here a fmall caftle for the fecurity of the adjacent 
roads, once the chief ftation of their navy, where we have Hill the traces of an ancient 
cothon, with feveral heaps of ruins, of the fame extent with thofe of Tefeffad, and 
which have no lefs contributed to the fortifications of Algiers. The dillance of fifteen 
Roman miles, betwixt thefe ruins and thofe upon the Haratch, is the fame we find in 
the Itinerary, between the Rufgunim Colonia and Icofium. Rufgunia is the fame with 
the Ruftoniuin of Ptolemy, the Ruthifia of Mela, and the Rufconia of Pliny, and others. 
In an infcription at Sour, the ancient Auzia is called Col. Rufcunienfis. 

After fording the rivers Regya, Budwowe, Corfoe, Merdafs and Tiller, which 
run at no great diftance from each other, and defcend from the adjacent mountains of 
Atlas,'we come to the little port Jinnett, from whence a great quantity of corn is 
Ihipped off yearly for Chriliendom. Jinnett is a fmall creek, with tolerably good 
anchoring ground before; and was probably Edrifi’s Mers’ el Dajaje, i. e. Port of Hens. 
I was told that Jinnet, or Paradife , was given to this place, on account of a row-boat, 
which was once very providentially conducted within the creek, when the mariners 
expected every moment to have periihed upon the neighbouring rocks. The fea-fhore, 
which from Algiers to Temendfufe, and from thence to this place, is very little inter¬ 
rupted with rocks and precipices, begins now to be very rugged and mountainous; and 
among thefe eminences, three leagues farther to the E. we have the mouth of the Boo- 
berak, the eaftern boundary of this province. 

CHAP. VI. — Of the moft remarkable inland Places and Inhabit ants of the Southern 
Province; together with the corrcfpondent Part of the Sahara . 

BLEEDA and Medea, the only inland cities of this province, are each of them 
about a mile in circuit; but their walls, which are chiefly of mud, perforated all over 
by hornets , cannot much contribute to their ftrength and fecurity. Some of their 
houfes are flat-roofed, others tiled, like thofe of Maliana ; with which they atfo agree, 
in being well watered, and in having all around them very fruitful gardens and planta- 

- lions. 
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founders rauli: otherwife have made an improper choicej provided they were guided by 
any other confideration than the natural ftrength of the fituation. 

We have at Sour the following infcriptions : 

Upon a Stone, adorned with Figures and Garlands . 

AVZIO DEO GENIO ET CONSERVATOR! COL- 
EXTRICATVS -. 

UponJhe end of a Tomb-Jlone, a quarter of a mile from the City. 

*AAnBVS hoc sacrvm certa pi 
ETATE RESOL VO HOC NOVELL VS EGO 
MATRI FILIOQVE SEPVLfS VALENfAA fBI 
DIGNO DVLCISSIMA MATER NOMEN 
VIGET ECCE TWM IN +TYO CLARVM 
BNVM NATVRAE MERIfS DE CARMINE 
SIGNO FELIX ECCE SOLVM EC* HAEC DVO 
NOMINA CARA EXTRICATE FILI AD 
PLANCTVS AVIAE ©LENTI 
AELIA VALENTINA VIXIT ANNIS LV 
IVLIUS EXTRICATVS VIXIT XII. 

Upon a moulded Stone. 

Q. GARGILIO Q. F. 

PRAEF COH - - - - BRITANIAE 
TRIB CO - - - MAVRCAE 
AMIL PRAE- COH. SING ET VEX 
EQQ MAVROR IN TERRITORIO 
AVZIENSI PRETENDENTIVM 
DEC DVARVM COLL AVZIEN 
SIS ET RVSCVNIENSIS ET PAT 
PROV OB INSIGNEM IN Cl 
VES AMOREM ET SINGVLA 
REM ERG A PATRIAM ADFEC 
TIONEM ET QVOD EIVS VIR 
TVTE AC VIGILANTIA FA 
RAXEN REBELLIS CVM SA 
TELLITIBVS SVIS FVERIT 
CAPTVS ET INTERFECTVS 
ORDO COL AVZIENSIS 
INSIDIIS BAVARVM DE 
CEPTO PPFDD VIII K.AL 
FEBR. PR. CCXXI *. 

Upon a moulded Stone, in half foot Letters. 

IVLIAE 
AVGVS 
TAE AAfil 
CAESA 
RIS ET 
CASrO 
RVM 

A few miles to the fouthward of Sour, we enter upon Gsetulia; the fir ft remarkable 
place whereof, in this dire&ion, is Jibbel Deera, where the river Jin-enne has its fources, 
which, after it has run about 30 miles through a dry fandy foil, lofes itfelf gradually in 
the Short. Moft of the Getulian Arabs, who dwell upon the banks of it, are Zwowiah, 

* Provided Mauritania was made a Roman colony, A. U.C. 721, and before Clvrift $2, then the defeat 
of Faraxen here recorded, but no where mentioned in the Roman hi [tor y, will fall in with the Cxxxix. year 
of our Cliriftiari sera ; or with the eleventh of L. Srptiraius Severus. Mauritania was likewiie divided into 
two provinces, by the Emperor Claudius, A. U. C. 795, A. D. 42. 

as 
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as they call the children and dependents of then* Marabbutts, who, like thofe of the 
fame denomination in all the Mahometan dominions, enjoy great privileges, and have 
their poffeffions free from taxes. The Welled Seedy Eefa, the norther moft oi thefe 
communities, have the Cubba* or fepulchre of their tutelar faint at the diftance of five 
leagues from Sour ; and there is hard by it, on the one fide, a large rock, upon which 
Seedy Eefa was daily accuftomed to offer up his devotions. On the other, is the Ain 
Kidran, or fountain of tar , fuppofed to have been miraculoufly bellowed upon them by 
this their progenitor, which they conftantly ufe inftead of common tar, in falving their 
camels, and other ufes* 

Six leagues farther, are the Welled Seedy Hadjeras, called fo from another of thefe 
Marabbutts. Here the Jimerine changes its name into that of the Wed el Ham, i. e. 
the river of carnage, from the number of people that have been at one time or other 
drowned in the fording of it. A little higher, is Seedy Braham Aflemmy, and his off* 
fpring, who fpread themfelves to Hiraiam, a noted dajhkrah in the way to Boofaadah, 
at which place the palm brings forth its fruit to perfe&ion. 

Jibbel Seilat lies about feven leagues to the weftward of Seedy Braham ; and twelve 
leagues farther, in the fame direftion, are the [Theneate el Ganniin] Sheep-cliffs, called 
likewifeEde Tepelaar, or the Seven Hills, by the Turks, Thefe are lituated over agalnft 
the Burgh Swaary and the Titterie Dolh, at thirteen leagues diftance. A little way be* 
yond the Seven Hills are the eminences and fak-pits of Zaggos, after which are the 
Saary, and the Zeckar, two noted mountains ; this twelve, the other five leagues to the 
fouthward of Zaggos. Thefe, with many other rugged and mountainous diftri&s in 
the Sahara, very well illuftrate what Strabo may be fuppofed to mean by the yn rwv 
rmrzhw the mountainous country of the Gatulians* * 

Six leagues to the E. of the Zeckar, is Fythef el Bothmah ; fo called, perhaps-, 
from the broad or open turpentine trees that grtow upon the fpot. Seven leagues from 
thence to the N. is Thyteel Bo-tum, i. e, the thick or Jhady turpentine tree , as it is pro¬ 
bably named in contradiftin&ian to the others. Thefe are two noted ftations of the 
Beni Mezzah,and other Getulians, in their journeyings to Algiers. 

At Herba, a heap of ruins a little to the eailward of Fythe.d Bothmah, are the fources 
of Wed el Shaker, i. e. the Barley River , a confiderable ftream of this part of Gaetulia. 
The courfe of it, from Herba to the Dafhkrah of Booferjoone, is ten leagues in a 
N. N. E. direftion. At a little diftance from Booferjaonc, below a ridge of hills, there 
are other ancient ruins called Gahara. Befides the palm, which grows in this parallel 
to perfection Booferjoone is noted alfo for apricots, figs, and other fruit. 

To the N. of Booferjoone, the Wed el Shai-er acquires the name of Mailab* 
from the falmefs of its water ; and palling afterwards to the E. of Ain Delia, or De¬ 
fail v, i e. the Fountain of Oleanders , it lofesritfelf in the Shott. Over this fountain 
hangs the mountain Makherga, the noted haunt of leopards, ferpents, and other noxioug 
animals. 

Six leagues to the S. of Fythe el Bothmah, areGumraand Amoura, two dajhhrahs 7 
with their fprings and fruit-trees. Beyond them, at a greater diftance to the S. W, 
is the Ain Mail hie ; and then Dimmidde, which, with the dafhkrahs of the Low-aate, 

* Cubhah, Fornix, concameratum opus ct tale facdlum, Gob in voce, from whence perhaps the cupola 
of the later architects. The Marabbutts are generally buried under one of thefe buildings, which hw fre¬ 
quently an oratory annexed to them, and fomclimes a dweiling-houfe, endowed wit ft certain rents for the 
maintenance of a number of ThuLby [Rudent&d who are to fpend their time in reading and devotion. I 
have of'tn obferved, where there is au inifiuition of this kind, that then the place, including the Kubbah 
£the oratory], 3 c is called the Zwowah of fuchor fuch a Marabbutt* 

t V\% a Futtch latum efficere. Gob in voce. 
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nine leagues farther to the W. are the tnoft confiderable villages of this part of Gxtu- 
Iia. They have likewife in all thefe places large plantations of palms, and other fruit* 

^The numerous families of Maithie, Noile, and MeUeeke, with their feveral fub- 
divifions and dependents, range all over this country, from the Burg Swaary and the 
river Jin-enne, to the dajkkrabs of the Low-aate and Ammer, who fpread themfelves 
over a mountainou^diftritt, a great way to the weft; the fame probably with the Moos 
Phrurmfus of the old geography. ■ 

The villages of the Beni Mezzab are fituated thirty-five leagues to the S. ot the 
Low-aate and Ammer, which, having no rivulets, are iupplied altogether with well- 
water. Gardeiah, the capital, is the fartheft to the W. Bery-gan the next con- 
fiderable dafhkrah , is nine leagues to the E. and Grarah, the neareft oi them to 
Wurglah, has the like diflance and fixation with refpeft to Bery-gan. 1 lie Bern 
Mezzdby notwithftanding they pay no tribute to the Algerines, and, being or the fedfc 
of the Melaki, are not permitted to enter their mofques ; yet they have been from tune 
immemorial the only perfons who are employed in their daughter honfes, and who 
have furnifhed their fhambles with provifions. It may be farther obferved of thefe tons 
of Mezzab, that they are generally of a more fwarthy complexion than the Gaetuhans 
to the northward ; and as they lie feparated from them by a wide inhofpitable defert, 
without the leaft traces of dwellings, or even the footfteps of any living creatures, they 
may be in all probability, as it will be elfewhere obferved, the moft weftern branch of 
the Melanogsetuli, fo much fought after, and fo little known in the modern fyftetns of 
geography. 


CHAP. VII. — Of the Sea Coafl of that Part of the Mauritania .Cafarienjts and Nit- 
midia, called the Eq/iern Province , or the Province of Conflantina. 

THIS province, which lies betwixt the meridians of the rivers Booberak and Zaine, 
is nearly equal to the other two in extent, being upwards of 230 miles _ in length, and 
more than a hundred in breadth. The tribute likewife col letted by this viceroy is pro- 
portionably greater. For whilft the Titterie bey brings every year into the treafury of 
Algiers little more than twelve thoufand dollars *, and the Tlemfan bey from forty to 
fifty thoufand: the viceroy of Conftamina pays in never lefs than eighty and fometimes 

a hundred thoufand. * _ _ 

The fea coaft of this province from the Booberak to Boujeiah, and from thence almoft 
entirely to Bona, is rocky and mountainous, anfwering very appofitely to the title of 
El Adwah, i. e. the high or lofty , as Abulfeda has called it. In this rugged fituation, I 
have already taken notice of the mouth of the Booberak, which is made up of a num¬ 
ber of branches, like the Shelliff and Mafaffran, and is likewife of the fame bignefs. ^ 

At a leagued diflance from the mouth of this river, is Dellys, or Teddeles, according 
to Leo and the fea charts. It is a fmall town, built out of the ruins of an^ ancient city, 
partly at the foot, partly upon the declivity of a high mountain, by which token of 
antiquity, it fhould be the Rufucuriatn of Pliny, the Rufuccorse of Ptolemy, and the 
Rufuccuro of Peutingeris tables. In a wall juft over the harbour, we have a fmall 
niche, with an image placed in it, in the attitude of a Madona j but the features and 
drapery are defaced. 


* h dollar of Algier, Tunis, &c. paffeih ufually for three (hillings and four-pence or fixpence j and of 
the like ?ake are the ajianec or current dollars of the Levant. 

Faffing 
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Baffin? afterwards by the port of the ZufFoone, commonly called Mers el TFahm, or 
the Pert of Charcoal, and doubling Cape Afh-oune-mon-kar, where flood the ancient 
Vabar the next remarkable place is the Mettfe-coub, or perforated Pock, whicn 
anfwers to the tphton of Ptolemy in the import of the name, though not in muauon. 
The Spanifh priefts, who have been for many ages fettled at Algiers, as father con- 
feffors to the flaves, have preferred a tradition, that Raymund Lully, in his million to 
Africa, was wont to retire frequently to this cave for meditation. 

At a fmall diflance from the Mettfe-coube, is the port of Boujeiah, called by Su.ibo 
the Port of Sarda, or Saida rather, which is much larger than either that of Warran or 
Arzew. It is formed, however, in the fame manner, by a neck of land that runs 
out into the fea'. A great part whereof was formerly faced with hewn none, over 
which likewife an aqueduri was conduaed, for the greater conveniency of fupplymg 
the port with water. But at prefent, the wall, the aqueduft, and the bafons where the 
water difcharged itfelf, are all of them deftroyed ; and the tomb of Seedy Bufgree, 
one of the tutelar faints of Boujeiah, is the only thing for which it is now remarkable, 

Boojeiah, or Bugia, as the modern geographers write it, is built upon the ruins of a 
large city, in the fame manner, and in a like mountainous fituation with Dellys, though 
of thrice the circuit. Befides the cattle, upon the fummit of the hill, which com¬ 
mands the whole city, there are two others at the bottom of it, for the fecurity of the 
port, where feveral breaches ftill remain in the walls, made by the cannon-balls that 
were fired agaraft them by Sir Edward Spragg, (A.D. 1671,) in his memorable expe¬ 
dition. againlt this place *. 

Boujeiah is one of the garrifoned towns of this kingdom, where three Sufh'ahs con¬ 
stantly refide 5 yet they are of fo little confequence, that the Goryah, the Toujah, and 
other neighbouring Kabyles, lay it under a perpetual blockade. Every market day, 
efpecially, ftrange diforders are occafioned by thefe factious clans. All the morning, 
indeed, while the market continues, every thing is tranfafted with the utmoft peace 
and tranquillity ; but immediately afterwards, the whole place is in an. uproar and 
confufion, and the day rarely ends without fame flagrant inftance of rapine and bar¬ 
barity. _ . 

The Boujeians carry on a confiderable trade in plowfhares, mattocks, and fuch like 
utenfils as they forge out of the iron, dug out of the adjacent mountains. Great quan¬ 
tities likewife of oil and wax, brought down every market day by the Kabyles, are 
Clipped off for the Levant, and fometiines for Europe. 

Roujeiah, lying at the diflance of 91 Roman miles, according to the Itinerary, or 
i° 45' according to Ptolemy, from Dellys or Rufucurium, may be well taken for the 
ancient Saldae; though the latter is vaflly miftaken in placing it in lat. 32 0 30'; 
i. e, 4 0 15' too far to the fouthward. Abulfeda alfo, though nearer to the truth, yet, 
in giving to it 34 0 of N. lat. throws it 2 0 48' too far to the S. Boujeiah being the only 
city of this part of Barbary thgt is taken notice of by Abulfeda, will give us room to 
fufpefl that Algiers was either not built, or of little confideration in his time. 

A large river runs a little to the eaftward of Boujeiah, which may be the Nafava of 
Ptolemy. It is of a very great extent; and, if»we except the plains of Hamza and 
Seteef, the whole country, which is watered by feveral branches of it, is very rocky 
and -mountainous ; thereby occafioning fuch a number and variety of torrents, particu¬ 
larly in the winter feafon, that infinite Ioffes and calamities are daily fuflained by the 
inhabitants. The Beni Boo-Mafoude, who live near the mouth of it, have frequent 


* Vid. Atlas Gcogr, vol. iv. p. 191 . 
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occafion to make this complaint; where we may very juftly apply the beautiful defcrip- 
tion that Horace has left us of the Tiber. 

*-Caetera iiurmms 

Rftu feruntiir, nunc media alvea 
Cum pace delabentis Etrufeum 
III marcj nunc lapides adefos, 

Stitpefque raptas, et pec us, et domos 
Vo Wends ima, non fine montmm 
CJamore, vidnteque fylvic : 

Qjium Fera diluvksquietos 
Irritat amnesj £cc. I*ib . iiz* Carm* Qd* 29* 

The Manfoureah, or Sifaris, another large river at a fmall dilfance from the Nafava, 
feparatcs the diftricts of the Beni Ifah and the Beni Maad. The nickname of Sheddy, 
i. e. Monkey , that was given two centuries ago by the Beni Maad to the fheck or chief of 
the Beni Ifah, occalioned that bloody and irreconcileable animofity which has ever 
fince fubfifted betwixt them. The greatefl part of the oaken plank and timber that is 
made ufe of in the docks of Algiers is /hipped oft’from the Man-fou-reah. 

Jijel, the Igilgili of the ancients, lies a little beyond the cape that forms the eaflern 
boundary of the gulf of Boujeiah. There is nothing left us of this ancient city, except 
a few miferable houfes and a fmall fort, where the Turks have a garrifon of one Suffrah. 
It will not, I prefume, be difputed that Boujeiah and Jijel are the Saldse and Igilgili of 
the ancients; though it may be difficult to reconcile the thirteen leagues, which, in 
travelling along the fea coaft:, we find betwixt them, with the 2° of Ptolemy, or with 
the ninety-three Roman miles of the Itinerary. Ptolemy likewife places Igilgili half a 
degree to the fouthward of Saldse, in a fituation quite contrary to that of Jijel, which 
lies ia' more to the northward. This circumftance, together with the di/lance of 
733 miles which Agathemer places betwixt I\Ay£Air*, as he calls it, and Maf- 
filia, now Marfeilles, in the gulph of Narbonne, inftead of 400 at the moil, as it 
fhould be, are other inftances, among many already given, of the inaccuracy of the 
ancient geography. 

The Wed el Kibeer, I, e. the Great River , the Ampfagaf of the ancients, falls into 
the fea ten leagues to the E. of Jijel. Beyond it are the Sebba Rous, or Seven Capes , 
where the Sinus Nutnidicus may be fuppofed to begin ; where likewife the river Zhoora 
has its influx. 

The Welled Attyah, and the Beni Friganah, the two principal clans of the Sebba 
Rous, drink of this river, and dwell not, like other Kabyles, in little mud-walled 
hovels, but in caves, which they thsmfelves have either fcouped out of the rocks, or 
found ready made to their hands. When any veflfel, either in the courfe of failing, 
or by diflrefs of weather, approaches their coaft, thefe inhofpitable Kabyles imme¬ 
diately ftart out of their holes, and running down to the dill's of the fliore, winch they 
cover with their multitudes, they throw out a thoufand execrable wifhes, that God 
would deliver it into their hands. And probably the name of Boujarone or Catamite, 
was firft given by the Italian geographers to thefe capes, in confideradon of the brutal 
and inhuman qualities of the inhabitants. 

The Tritum of Strabo, and the Matgonium of Mela anfwer to thefe promontories. 
And, indeed, the Metagonium of Strabo, in being placed at the diftance of three 
thoufand furlongs from Carthago Nova, or Carthagena, according to its prefent name, 

* Agatham. Geogr. 1 . ii. c. 14. 

t Ampfaga, Arabics flOStf apb/aci, latum ct amplurn ton at, Boch. Chan. Li. c. 24. 
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will much better agree with this place, than with the Ras el Harfhfa, as it has ah eady 

h&pn teiltGO notice of* , * *r r 

Cull the Collops Magnus, or Cullu of the ancients, another maritime garnlon of 

the Algerines, is fituated under the eaftermoft of thefe capes, 18 miles from the 
Great River. It is in the fame miferable condition with Jije!, and with as few an- 
tiauities to boaft of. The fmall haven that lies before it, is ra the fame falhion, though 
more capacious than that at Dellys, from which the adjacent city might receive its 

name*. Here the river Ze-amah has its influx. r 

Seigata, the ancient Ruficada, called likewife Stora m the fea charts, is of a greater 
extent than Cull, and difcovers more tokens of antiquity; though a few cifterns. con¬ 
verted at prefent into magazines for corn, are the only remains of it. The author of 
the Itinerary, in laying down 60 miles betwixt Culli and this place, more than doubles 
the real diftance betwixt them. The adjacent rivulet may be well taken for the 

Tapfas f of Sequefter. . , f 

Five leagues to the N. E. of Sgigata is the little port of Gavetto ; and then, after 
doubling Ras Hadeed, i. e. The Cape of Iron, four leagues further, which is the eaftern 
boundary of the Sinus Nuinidicus, we arrive at the ifland Tuckiilh, with a village ot 
the fame name fituated over againft it, upon the continent. I his was piobably the 
Tocatua of the Itinerary, and the Tucaccia of Ihuauus, I. vii* frtndpio* Leaving 
this iflaftd and village, we double Cape Hamrah , or the Red Promontory 7 ihc Ilippi 
Promontorium of the ancients; and pafmg by the little port, Barber, called by the 
Europeans Port Genoefe, we arrive at Bona ^ known to the Moors by the name of 
Blaid el Aneb, or the town of Jujebs , from the plenty of fruit which is gathered in 
the neighbourhood. Bona is, without doubt, a corruption of Hippo or Hippona j 
though we are not to look for that ancient city here, where the name is preferred, 
but among a heap of ruins a mile farther to the fouth. Leo informs us, that Blaid el 
Aneb was built out of thefe ruins of Hippona j and it is certain, if we except one 
or two of the ftreets that are made with caufeways, after the Roman manner, the 
reft might have been the later work of the Mahometans. Bona therefore may be 
rather the Aphrodifium of Ptolemy, which he places 15' to the N. of Ilippo ; as the 
Coloflda, joined with it in the tables, will, according to Cellarius, I. iv. c. 5. be an 
appellation more fuitable to the latter. 

Bona, befides its capacious harbour to the E., had formerly a convenient little port 
under the very walls of it to the fouthward ; but by the conftant difeharge of ballaft 
into the one, and neglecting to cleanfe the other, both of them are every day ren¬ 
dered lefs fafe and commodious. However, a great quantity of corn, wool, hides, 
and wax, are every year permitted to be lhipped off from this place, which, by proper 
care and encouragement, might become the moll flourilhing city in Barbary ; as, by 
removing the rubbifli, repairing the old ruins, and introducing a fupply of frelh water, 
which is much wanting, it would be one of the moll: convenient and delightful. 

Betwixt Blaid el Aneb and the ancient Hippo, we have a low', raarfby plain, which 
appears to be an acquifition from the fea, and might have therefore been formerly the 
haven of Hippo. The river Boo-jeemah, which has a bridge of Roman workmanfhip 
built over it, runs along the wellern fide of this marfli, as the Seiboufe, a much larger 
river, does to the eaftward : both of them having their influx together into the fea. 
They both of them likewife are very fubjeef to inundations, and bringing along with. 


* Vi%* a CuUa y Partus* tula naviitm Statin, node it alo rum Seal a. 
f Tapfas Africa: fl, juxta Ruficatkm. Vlb. SequdL de flumio. 
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them, at thefe times, a great many roots and trunks of trees, and leaving them after* 
wards upon the neighbouring fliore, might have firft occafioned, as I have mentioned, 
this addition of land to the continent. The low fituation of the adjacent country, and 
the inundations confequent thereupon, fufficienlly juftify the etymology which Bochart* 

has left us of Hippo. . . t 

The ruins of this ancient city are fpread over the neck or land that lies betwixt there 
rivers, which, near the banks, is plain and level, but rifes afterwards to a moderate 
elevation. They are about half a league in circuit, confiding as ufual of large broken 
walls and citterns; fome of which were Ihewn by the Moors, who have an imereft in 
keeping up fuch a profitable tradition, for the convent of St. Auftin. This city was 
called Hippo Regius, not only in contradiftinction to the Hippo Zarytus, but front 
being one ‘of the royal cities of the Numidian kings. For Silius Itaiicust acquaints 
us, that it was formerly one of their favourite feats j and, indeed, if a city, ftiong and 
warlike J, commodioufly fituated, as well for trade and commerce, as for hunting and 
diverfion ; that enjoyed a healthful air, and took in, at one view, the fea, a fpacious 
harbour, a diverfity of mountains loaded with trees, and plains cut through with rivers, 
could engage the affeftions of the Numidian kings. Hippo had all this to recommend it. 

The Senboufe and Ma-fragg, the principal rivers betwixt Hippo and Tabraca, 
anfwer to the Annua and Rubricatus of the ancients. *1 huanus, L vii. p. 612. leems 
to have been very little acquainted with the courle of the latter, in conducting it, 
below the promontorium Apollinis, into the Gulf of Carthage. 

Doubling Cape Rofa, five leagues from the Mafragg to the N. E. we turn into the 
Baftion, where there is a finall creek, and the ruins of a fort, that gave occafion to 
the name. The faftory of the French African company had formerly their fettlement 
at this place ; but the unwholefomenefs of the fituation, occafioned by the neighbour¬ 
ing ponds and marfhes, obliged them to remove to La Calle, another inlet, three 
leagues farther to the eaft, where thofe gentlemen have a magnificent houfe and 
garden, three hundred coral fifliers, a company of foldiers, feveral pieces of ordnance, 
and a place of arms. Befides the advantage of the coral fifhery, and of the whole trade 
of the circumjacent country, they have alfo at Bona, T uckufh, Sgigata, and Cull, 
the monopoly of com, wool, hides, and wax; for which they pay yearly to the 
government of Algiers, to the Kaide of Bona, and to the chiefs of the neighbouring 
Arabs, thirty thouiand dollars, i. e. about five thoufand guineas of our money; a 
trifling fum for fuch great privileges. The Baftion, and La Calle, are, 1 prefume, 
too near each other to be taken far the Diana and Nalpotes of the Itinerary, which, 
however, we are to look for in this fituation. 

Among the principal inhabitants of the maritime parts of Numidia, we have, along 
the banks of the Zeamah, the Beni-Meleet; and after them the Reramnah, 1 aabnah, 
and Beni Minuah, who, with the Hajaitah and Senhadgah, the Bedoweens of Porto 
Gavetto and Ras Hadeed are the chief communities of the Sinus Numidicus, or gulf 
of Stora. But the mountains from Tuckulh to Bona, and the plains from thence to 
the Mafragg, are cultivated by the citizens of Bona, lhe Merdafs, who have continued 

* NfC ab cquis aut equilibus Hipp^nem Graco nomine Phcen(CC8^ appcllaflcnt, - Hippo nempe a 
■Pbreniclbus ubo vet tibbo dici potuit, quia in finu latet. Sinus eniin Syria ell ft^y ubo, yel abbc t 

etian. ut multi fcribunt. Et Aiabice ^y Mon tarn Stagnum quam Sinmn ionat. Giggeius 
[ahtbio^ Sinus, Scagnuni. Chan* L i. cap* 24* 

+ Ant*qms regibus Hippo* I* iti. v* 2.59* 

j Es ^ra?u> sar* xsijahhw, qr IffFlffli KoA^cii Proc* Bell* Vsudt 

I. ii. c. 4. 
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to live la this fituadon from the time of J. Leo *, are the Bedoweens of the champaign, 
country betwixt the Mafragg and the Baftion, Beyond them are the Mazoulah, who 
have an unwholeforoe diftrict, full of ponds and niarfhes, quite up to the Nadies. 
Thefe, a mifchievous plundering tribe, like the reft who live upon the frontiers, fpread 
themfelves from the Wed el Erg, to the mountains of Ta-barka.; where the river 
Zaine, the ancient Tufca, the eaftern boundary of this province, has its fources. 

Zaine, in the language of the neighbouring Ivabyles, fignifies an oak tree ; a word of 
the fame import nearly with Thabraca, or Tabraea, as the ancient city, built upon the 
weftern banks of" it was called. Leo, indeed, and others upon his authority,^ call it 
Guadilbarbar, i. e. the river Barbar , and deduce it from the city Urbs, which lies 
a great way to the fouthward. But this river is known by no fuch name at prefent j 
neither are its fountains at any greater diftance than the adjacent mountains, i abarca, 
as it is now called, has a final! fort to defend it, but can boaft of few other remaining 
antiquities, befides a Cippus, with the following infeription : 

D. M. S. 

NEVIA GEMIS. 

TA PIA CASTA 
VIX. ANN. XXIT. 

MENS. VI. H. XI. 

H. S. E. 

The Lomellines, a noble Genoefe family, have been in pofleffion of the little ifland 
that lies before Tabarca, at the mouth of the Zaine, ever fince the time of the famous 
Andrea Doria, to whom the Tunifeans gave it, with the folemn confent of the Grand 
Segnor, in ranfom for one of their princes, whom Andrea had taken captive. This 
place is defended by a fmall caftle, well armed, and in good order, and protected the 
coral fifliery, which was carried on in thefe feas. But A. D. 1740, that monfter of 
princes. Ally Bafttaw, the reigning King of Tunis, took it by treachery from the 
Genoefe; and, contrary to all juftice, and the right of nations, put fome of them to 
the fword, and the reft, to the number of three or four hundred, he carried into 
captivity. 

CHAP. VIII. — Of the moji remarkable inland Places and Inhabitants of the Eaftern Pro~ 

vince, or Province of Conftantina , together with the correfpondent Part of the Sahara. 

THE whole trail of this province, which lies between the meridians of the rivers 
Boo-berak and Zhoore, from the fea coaft to the parallels of Seteef and Conftantina, is, 
for the moft part, a continued chain of exceedingly high mountains; few of whofe 
inhabitants, from the ruggednefs of their fituation, pay any tribute to the Algerines. 
Near the parallels of Seteef and Conftantina, it is diversified with a beautiful inter¬ 
change of hills and plains, which afterwards grows lefs fit for tillage, till it ends, upon 
the Sahara, in a long range of mountains, the Buzara, as I take it to be, of the an¬ 
cients. The diftrift of Zaab lies immediately under thefe mountains; and beyond Zaab, 
at a great diftance in the Sahara, is Wadreag, another colle&ion of villages. This 
part of the eaftern province, including the parallel of Zaab, anfwers to the Mauritania 
Sitifenfis, or the Firft Mauritania f, as it was called in the middle age. 

* Hutc oppido (Bonse) fpatiofiflima quaedam eft planities, cujus longrtudo quadraginta, latitudo autem 
vigioti quinque continet milliaria: hate frugibus ferendis eft feliciffima, ab Arabibua quibufdam colitur, 
quos Merdez appellant. J, Leo, p. 211. 

f Procop. Bell. Vand. c. 30. I. it. p.287. 
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The mountainous country berwixt the meridians of the rivers Zhoore and Seiboufe 
is of no great extent, rarely fpreading itfelf above fix leagues within the continent; 
the inhabitants whereof, near Tuckufli and Bona, are tributaries to the Algerines, but 
in the Gulf of Stora, near Port Gavetto, Sgigata, and Tull, they bid them defiance. 
From the Sei-boufe to the Zaine, except in the neighbourhood of Ta-barka, where it 
begins again to be veiy mountainous, the country is moftly upon a level, though fome- 
times interrupted by hills and forells. The like interruptions we meet with below 
Tuckufli, along the encampments of the Hareifhah, Grarah, and other Bedoweens, as 
far as Conftantina, where we fometimes fee a fmall fpecies of red deer, which are 
rarely, if ever, met with in other parts of this kingdom. Beyond this parallel, we have 
a range of high mountains, the Thambes of Ptolemy, extending theml’elves as far as 
Ta-barka; behind which there is pa (lure and arable ground, ending at length upon 
the Sahara, as the Mauritania Sitifenfis did before, in a ridge of mountains, the Manip- 
farus probably of the ancients. Part of the Africa Propria of Mela and Ptolemy, the 
Numidia Maflylorum, the Metagonitis Terra *, &c. was comprehended in this part of 
the province. 

But, to be more particular. A few leagues to the S. E. of Mount Jurjura, among 
the mountains of the Beni Abbefs, we pafs through a narrow winding valley, continued 
for above half a mile, under two oppofite ranges of exceedingly high precipices. At 
every winding, the rocky ftratum that originally went acrofs it, and thereby feparated 
one part of this valley from another, is hewn down like fo many door-cafes, each of 
them fix or feven feet wide, which have given the Arabs an occafion to call them the 
Beeban, or gates, whilft the Turks, in con fi deration of their ftrength and ruggednefs, 
know them by the additional appellation of Dammer Gappy, i. e. the gates of iron. 
Few perfons pafs through them without horror; a handful of men (and the mailers of 
them are a race of fturdy fellows) being able to difpute the paflage with a whole 
army. A rivulet of fait water, which attends us all along this valley, might firft point 
out the way that art and neceffity would afterwards improve. 

Two leagues to the S. S. E. of the Beeban, is the Accaba, or afeent ; another dan¬ 
gerous pafs, the very reverfe of the Beeban. For here, as in the noted Mount Cents 
in Italy, the road lies upon the narrow ridge of a high mountain, with deep vallies and 
precipices on each fide, where the lead deviation from the beaten path expofes the 
traveller to the almoft inevitable danger of his life. Yet, notwithftanding all rhefe 
difficulties, the common road from Algiers to Conftantina lies over this ridge, and 
through the Beeban ; being preferred to another a little oil the right hand, by being 
wider, and to W an-nougah in being more direft. 

Mount Atlas, which quite through the province of Titterie, as far as Mount Jurjura, 
ran nearly in a parallelilm with the lea coaft, begins from thence to incline to the S. E. 
In the fame direction likewife are the high mountains of Wannougah andl-aite; 
which are fucceeded afterwards, though more in a parallellfm with the fea coaft, by 
thofe or the Welled Selim, Muftewah, Aureis, and Tipafa, quite into the kingdom 
or funis- 

Three or four leagues to the fouthward of Mount I-aite, is Meffeelah, the frontier 
t( ”™ of E,lis P rov * £ J ce to the weftward. It is built upon the fouthem (kirts of the plains 
o- El Hutbnah, nine leagues to the S. S. W. of Seedy Embarak Ef-mati, and fixtecn 
to ue S. W. of Seteef; lb that Abulfeda f muft be greatly miftaken in placing it only 


* Pirn* 1. v. c, 

t "V’ Ffithemita corididit Mefeela An, Heg, c, appeltavitque earn A1 Mohammedfah. 

i tr LoLitiam Msfeelam o^odccim miliaria/ tt contmiitis, Abu If, ut fupra, 
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eighteen miles from Conftantina. It is a dirty place, like other villages of this country, 
having its houfes built, either with reeds daubed over with mud, or elfe with tiles 
baked in the fun. Here the Algerines had formerly a garrifon of three fuftrahs, 
which is changed at prefent into a final 1 body of fpahees, who have little duty upon 
their hands ; and upon any infurredtion or diflurbance, as there is no caftle to protedl 
them, have only their arms to truft to. The air i? too cold at this, as well as at other 
places upon the fkirts of the Sahara, for the production of dates ; and therefore the 
gardens that fur round it, are only furnilhed with peach, apricot, and fuch fruit trees as 
are common to the more northern parts of Barbary. Mef-feelah * denotes a fituation 
like this, which borders upon a running water. 

At the fame diftance on the other, i. e. the N. fide of Jibbet I-aite, we enter upon 
the plains of Ma-janab, fliaded to the northward by the Dra el 1 1 am mar, and to the 
W. by the mountains of Wannougah. Thefe plains are both extenfive and fertile, 
but the many pools of ftagnating water, as the name imports, that are left here in the 
rainy feafon, and corrupt afterwards in the fpring, occafion a variety of agues and 
fuch like di(tempers as are common to other places in the like fituation. We have 
feveral heaps of ruins difperfed all over thefe plains ; out of which, the Turks have 
lately built a fort, called Burg Majanah, where they have a garrifon to watch the 
motions of the Beni Abbefs, and other neighbouring Kabyles and Arabs. 

We have nothing further remarkable, till paffing by the village Xammora, i. e. 
of olive trees, and the fanttuary of the Seedy Embarak Ef-niati, we come to Seteef, 
the ancient Sitipha or Sitifi, the metropolis of this part of Mauritania; which is 
recorded in hiftory to have made a flout refiftance upon the incurfions of the Saracens. 
This city, which I conjedture might have been a league in circuit, was built upon a 
rifirig ground, that faces the S.; but the Arabs have been fo very fevere to it, that 
there is fcarce one fragment left us either of the ancient walls, pillars, or cifterns of the 
Romans; the few remaining ftrudtures being obvioufly the work of the later inhabi¬ 
tants. The fountains, which continue to flow very plentifully near the centre of the 
city, are equally delightful and convenient; and, without doubt, gave occafion formerly 
for many ingenious and ufeful contrivances in the diftribution of the water. I found 
here the two following inferiptions; the latter whereof is inforibed in beautiful cha¬ 
racters, fix inches or more in length. 


D. M S. 
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plains and rich pafture grounds of Caffir Attyre lie a little to the fouthward of 
Sateef. I hey are cultivated by the Raigah, a clan of Arabs famous for the breeding 
of cattle, particularly of horfes, which are reckoned the beft in this kingdom. Here, 
and m feveral other dillridts already deferibed, ■n-oJweore.for, iV^ror, and 

other the like fine epithets of Homer, might be well applied. The mSw 


9 Mufleh (vi2. Sauba fluxit 
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aqua) locus torrenus feu fluentis aquae, 
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likewife of Ptolemy, provided 2 it«<?iov has any relation to Sitipha, might juftly claim 
this fituation. 

Near the Raigah are the Ammer, who are a powerful, though infamous tribe; 
proftituring contrary to the practice of their brethren, their wives and daughters. Both 
thefe tribes drink of the Boofellam, the river of Seteef. 

Eight leagues to the S.E. of Seteef, are the ruins of Taggah and Zainah, fituated 
at half a league’s diftance from each other, in a fruitful and champaign country, below 
Jibbel Muftewah ; the chief abode of the Welled Abdenore, a very numerous and 
powerful clan. Taggah and Zainah are rarely mentioned apart, but from their conti¬ 
guity are called jointly Tagou-Zainah. A little brook runs betwixt them; and at 
Zainah, the only appellation I have met with in this country that bears any affinity 
with the ancient Zama, once a royal city of the Numidian Kings, we have, among 
other ruins, the remains of a triumphal arch, fupported by two large Corinthian pil¬ 
lars. Upon the frize is the following infcription, which fixes the Diana of the Itinerary 
at this place. 

IMP. CAES. M. SEVERO. PIO. FELICE AVG. 

PONT. MAX. TRI. POT. PROVIDENTISSIMO. 

ET SANCTISSIMO. PRINCIPI. ET. ANTONINO. 

NOBILLISSIMO. CAESAR 1 . PRINCIPI. IVVEN- 

TVTIS. DIANENSIVM. EX. DECRETO. D.». P. P. 

Diana likewife, as we learn from the Itinerary, was called Diana Veteranorum, from 
fome veteran troops that might have been there ftationed. In Peutinger’s table alfo, 
we fee at Diana a large temple dedicated no doubt to the goddefs of that name, the 
proteftrefs of the highways, which temple, as Africa was always fond of Pagan fuper- 
ftitions, might continue even a long time after this country was governed by Chriftian 
princes. 

Five leagues to the E. of Tagou-zainah, upon the northern fkirts of Jibbel Aurefs, 
we have a very remarkable fepulchral monument, called Medrafhem, or Mail’ Calhem, 
i. e. the treafure of Cajhem. It is nearly of the fame fafliion with the Kubber Romeah, 
but differs in being larger, and in having the cornifh of the bale fupported withTufcan- 
like pilafters. The Arabs imagine that an immenfe treafure lies buried underneath 
it; and have therefore made the like attempts as at the Kubber Romeah to lay 
it open. 

The diftrift, in the neighbourhood of this Maufoleum, is called Ai-yac-coute ; pro¬ 
bably from the Ain-yac-coute *, or diamond (t. e. tranfparent) fountain, that Hows 
near the middle of it. Several fragments of Roman highways, and other ruins, are 
fcattered all over it; amongfl which the chiefeft are thofe of Om-oIey-Sinaab, a league 
or more to the weft ward of Medrafhem, in the way to Tagou-zainah. 

Tattubt, bordering upon the Ai-yac-coute to the N. E. is about four leagues from 
Om-oley Sinaab, and eight to the S. S. W. of Conftantina. This has been formerly a 
confiderable city, but at prefent, it is almoft entirely covered with earth and rubbifli. 
Hafian, the bey of this province, dug up lately out of thefe ruins, feveral beautiful 

* This is the ufual name for the diamond in the feveral places both of the Levant and Barbary, where 
I have been. The Zakouiiit in the book of Job, xxviii. 17. fee ms to be the fame j and, being 

there joined with things of the greatell price, may perhaps be much better rendered the diamond than 
cryftal, as it is in our tranilation, However Golius and other interpret it differently ; ws. Voce hac 
Orient) diverfse appellant ur gemma : fiquidem hyacinthi fuse fpecies quatuor numeral; rubram, Jlavam, 
caruleam, et albam. Atque ita quoque fapphirus et chryfolithus. Ablolute tamen intelligitur hyaeinthu* 
rubra; qui bp'* vtilgo rubtnus diettur. 
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granite pillars, of twelve feet long, which may juftly be reputed the moft graceful 
ornaments of the new mofque that he has lately eretted at Conftantina. lattubi 
feems to be the fame with the Tadutti of the Itinerary j and, lying betwixt Lambefp and 
Gemeilse, as the ancients called Tezzoute and Jim-meelah, will accordingly lay claim 
to this fituation. 

Ten leagues to the S. of Taggon-zainah, and twelve from Medralhem, are the rums 
of the ancient Thubuna, as the prefent name Tubnah feems to infmuate, and as 
Ptolemy’s pofition of it, in the fame meridian nearly with Igilgili, may farther confirm. 
It is fituated in a fine plain betwixt the rivers Bareekah, and Boo-tna-zoofe; but the 
few remains of it are fo much buried in fand and rubbilh, that it will be difficult to 
determine its former extent. The opinion of the Arabs, that a large treafure lies buried 
in thefe ruins, gave occafion to the following rhapfody. 

Mel Tiibna taat thal athioulah The treafure of Tubnah lies under thefha.de of what isjhaded. 

Afer ? Wei's ! ia takoim tonmah. Dig for it ? alias! it is not there. 

Seven leagues to the S.S. W. of Tubnah, and fixteen to the S.E. of Me-feelah, is 
Em-doti-khal, a little village furrounded with mountains. Here we meet with the firft 
plantation of date trees, though the fruit does not ripen to that delicacy and fweetnefs 
as in the province of Zaab, that commences a little beyond it. 

The Shott is a large valley or plain, that runs, with few interruptions, betwixt two 
chains of mountains, from the neighbourhood of Em-dou-khal, to the weftward of the 
meridian of Mef-feelah. The word commonly fignifies the fea Jhore or the banks 
of fome lake or river; but the meaning here is fomewhat varied, and denotes the 
borders or area rather of fuch a plain, as according to the feafons of the year, is either 
covered with fair, or overflowed with water. Several parts of the Shott confiit of a 
light oozy foil, which, after fudden rains, or the overflowing of the adjacent 
rivers, are changed into fo many quickfands, and occafion no fmall danger to the 
unweary traveller. La Croix (tom. v. p. 282.) was badly informed in affirming that 
all the rivers of this kingdom run from fouth to north ; fince, befides feveral others 
in a quite contrary direction, we have no fewer than five, and thofe very con- 
fiderable ftreams, which empty themfelves from the northward into the Shott. 

Croffing the Boo-ma-zoofe, over againft Tubnah, we have a large mountain of 
excellent free-ftone, with a number of fquare blocks, ready prepared for the builder. 
It is called Muckat el Hadjar, i. e. the quarry ; and the Arabs have a tradition that the 
ftones employed in building Seteef (and without doubt, Nic-kowfe, Jigbah, and other 
neighbouring cities) were brought from this place. 

Four leagues to the northward of this quarry, is Boo-muggar, a fruitful little dif- 
trict, with fome traces of ancient buildings. Betwixt it and Ras el Aioune, is the 
village of Nic-kowfe or Bencowfe, as the Turks call it; where there is a garrifon of 
one fufirah, a mud walled rampart, and three pieces of cannon. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Zwowiah, under the protection of Seedy Lallan, their tutelar faint; the 
revenues of whofe lan&uary maintain two hundred thalebs, Nic-kowfe is fituated 
in a valley, with a circle of mountains at a moderate diftance from it. A rivulet 
glides by it to the W. j but, being impregnated with too many nitrous particles, 
which the foil is here fufficiently charged with, the water is feldom made ufe of in the 
offices of the table or kitchen. We have the traces here of a large city, with the 
remains as ufual of pillars, broken walls, and cifterns; but at prefent, the Nic-kow- 
fians make themfelves famous for the tombs, which they pretend to Ihcw, of the 
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Seven Sleepers *, whom they ftrenuoufly maintain to have been MuflTuImen, and to 
have flept at this place. 

The powerful clans of the Lakhder, Cofloure, and Hirkawfe, are mailers of the 
mountainous diftrift to the eaftward of Tubs ah and Nic-kowfe, as far as Jibbel Aurefs, 
or Eurefs, as the Turks pronounce it. This* the Mons Aurafms of the middle age, 
and the Mons Andos of Ptolemy, is not one Angle mountain, as the name would 
infmuate, and as Procopius f feems to defcribe it, but it is a large knot of eminences 
running one into another, with feveral beautiful little plains and vallies intervening. 
However, both the higher and the lower parts of it, are mod of them of the utmoft 
fertility, and /till continue to be the garden of this pz 4 ovince. The whole mountainous 
tradl may be a hundred and twenty miles in circuit, or three long days' journey ac¬ 
cording to Procopius: and the northern part alone, which is vifited every year by a 
flying camp of the Algerines, is poffeffed by fuch a number of clans, viz, the Boo- 
zeenah, Lafhafh, Maifah, and Booaref, that it requires forty of their ftations to bring 
them all under contribution. However, the Turkiih foldiers have rarely the courage 
to penetrate fo far to the S,E. as the Ain Ou-heide, which is a noted intermitting 
fountain, flowing only, as I was informed, on Fridays ; at which time, it difcbarges 
itfelf in a very plentiful flux of water, into the river of Bag-gai, The like rugged 
fituation to the fouthward, equally difcourages them from lubduing the Near-dee, a 
fturdy community, and fo well fortified by nature, that one of their Marabbutts 
expreffed the danger of attacking them, by eating fire A high pointed impenetrable 
rock, the feat of their Dafhkrah, feems to be the Petra Geminiani §, or the Tumar of 
Procopius, anfwering to all the circumftances of thofe places as they are recorded by 
that hiftorian, Within our memory, Umhaany, a brave warlike princefs, like one of 
the heroines of old, commanded feveral of thefe fturdy clans, whom flie has often led 
out to battle, and animated them therein by her own courage and example. 

There are a number of ruins fpread all over thefe mountains, and their fruitful 
vallies ; the mod remarkable of which are thofe of I/erba or Yezzoute, three leagues 
nearly in circumference, where indeed we have a great variety of antiquities; for 
befides the magnificent remains of feveral of the city gates, which, according to the 
tradition of the Arabs, were forty in all, and that when the place was in profperity, 
it could fend out of each of them forty thoufand armed men, we have the feats and 
upper part of an amphitheatre j the frontifpiece of a beautiful Ionic temple, dedicated 
to Efculapius; a large oblong chamber, with a great gate on each fide of it, intended 
perhaps for a triumphal arch ; and the Cubb* el Ar-rofah, i. e. the cupola of the bride , as 
the Arabs call a little beautiful maufoleum, built in the fafhion of a dome, fupported 
with Corinthian pillars, 

Thefe, and feveral other edifices of the like elegant ftrufture, fufficiently demon- 
ftrate the importance and magnificence of this city; which alone, without the autho¬ 
rity of inferiptions, might be a preemptive argument for what has been already 
fuggefted, that Tezzoute or I/erba was the Lambefe or Lambafa of the ancients. 
The particular notice that is taken of Lambefe in the Itinerary, ftiould induce us to 
fuppofe it to have been the moft confiderable city of that part of the country, where 

* The common opinion is, that they flept in a cavern of Mount Ochlon> near the city of Ephefus, 
horn A, D, 353 to A, B. 40B viz. from the Decian perfectiUon, to the time of the younger Thcodafun. 
Vid, Gregoire de Tours de gloria martyrum, cap. 9^ Dt&ion, dc Moreri, in voce Dormans. 

t Procop. Bell, Vand. 1, ii, cap. 13. p.z66« 

t La fhuff Neardy ! Tackul el Nahar. Don't fee (fight with) the Ntardy ; in fo doing, you <will 
^ catch a Tartar) cat fire* $ Procop. Belt Vand. I ii, cap 13* p 286* et cap. *9. 
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it was fituated; and the refpe&ive diftances and directions laid down by the fame 
author in conducing us thither, point out to us the fituation of it in general, viz. that 
it made, with Thevefte and Sitifi, an irregular triangle, whofe height was to be deter¬ 
mined by the diftance of Cirta. Ptolemy indeed, by placing Sitifi to the fouthward of 
Cirta and Lambefa, or in the fituation of the prefent Thevefte, gives to each of thefe 
places a pofition very different from what they are placed in; however, by informing 
us, that the Legio tertia Augujla was ftationed at Lambefa, he furnifties us with a 
matter of faft, and fo far iuftruCts us, that where we find the third legion, as we do 
here at Tezzoute, there we may fix his Lambefa. The word lambasentivm, in the 
firft of the following infcriptions, may further confirm it. 

In an old Mofque . 

IMP. CAESARE 
M. AVRELIO ANTONINO 
ARMENIACO 
PARTHICO 

TRIB. POTEST--PONT. MAX. 

LAMBASENTIVM ---- 
D.D. P.P. 


Upon the frize of a Temple dedicated to JEfculapius. 

AESCVLAPIO ET SALVTI IMP. CAES. MARCVS AVRELIVS ANTONINVS 

AVG. PON MAX. 

IMP. CAES. LVCIVS AELIVS VERVS. AVG. 


Upon a fquare Stone hard by it. 

DEONTEIO FONTINIANO 
STERNIO RVTINO 
LEGATO AVGVSTORVM 
PR. PR. COS. DES1GNATO 
SEX TERENTIVS SATVR 
NINUS LEG. . . . 
AVGVST. 


Near a triumphal Arch . - 

IMP. CAES. 

AELIO HADRIANO 
ANTONINO AVG. 
PONT. II. MAXIMO 
TRIB. POTEST. X. 
IMP. II. COS. HI. P. P. 
DED1CANTE 
INDVIO CR. . . 
LEG. AVG PR. PR. 

PRO CO. . . . 

. . . ISSIMO 
BENIGNISSIMO 

CAES. 

IANVARIVS 
LEG. III. AVG. 
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Near the Amphitheatre. 

MAXIMIANO 
1 NVICTO AVG. 

lfg. rir. avg. 

P. F. 

The Kabyles of thefe mountains of Aurefs have a quite different mien and afpe£t 
from their neighbours. For their complexions are fo far from being fwarthy, that 
they are fair and ruddy j and their hair, which, among the other Kabyles is of a dark, 
colour, is with them of a deep yellow. Thefe circumftances, notwith {landing they 
are Mahometans, and fpeak the common language of the Kabyles, may induce us to 
take them, if not for the tribe mentioned by Procopius *, yet at lea ft for fotne remnant 
or other of the Vandals f, who, notwithftanding they were difpoffefTed in his time of 
thefe ftrong holds, and difperfed among the African families, might have had feveral 
opportunities afterwards of colle&ing themfelves into bodies, and re-in Hating them- 
felves. 

Betwixt Jibbel Aurefs and Conftantina is the high mountain of Ziganeah, at the 
foot of which is Phvfgeah, formerly a city of the Romans, where there is a plentiful 
fountain and refervoir according to the import of the name, the water whereof 
was formerly conduced by an aqueduft to Conftantina. 

Conftantina J, or Cirra §, or Cirta Sitdanorum ||, as it was anciently called, is well 
fituated by Pliny 48 miles from 'the fea. We learn from hiftory that it was one 
of the chiefeft, as well as one of the ftrongeft cities of Numidia; the firft of which 
circumftances is confirmed by the extent of the ruins, the latter by its particular 
fituation **. For the greateft part of it has been built upon a peniufular promontory, 
as I may call it, inacceffible on all fides, except towards the S.W. where it was joined 
to the continent. This promontory I computed to be a good mile in circuit, lying a 
little inclined to the fouthward; but to the northward, it ended in a precipice of at 
Ieaft a hundred fathom in perpendicular j from whence we have a beautiful landfcape 
over a great variety of vales, mountains, and rivers, which lie to a great dillance 
before it. The view, which Cuper (in his notes upon Laftantius de Mort. Perfecut.) 
has given us of Cirta, is on the north fide of it, though very incorrect, and not at all 
like it. To the eaftward, our profpe£t is bounded by an adjacent range of rocks, 
much higher than the city; but, towards the S. E. the country is more open, enter¬ 
taining us with a diftant view, of the mountains of Seedy Rougeife and Ziganeah. And 
in thefe directions this peninfular promontory is feparated from the continent by a 
deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both fides, where the Ruminel or Ampfaga 
conveys its flream. The neck of land to the S.W. where we find the principal gate 

* Procop. Bell. Vand. 1 . ii. c. 13. f Id. 1. i. c. 12. 

J Per Africam facerdotium decrttum Flavia: genii, Cirtieque oppido, quad obfidione Alexandra 
eeciderat, repofito ornatoque* nonyen Conftantina inditum* Aur, Vidor in Vita Conftantini, 

5 Cirta s. Cirtha, Punice, XrTlp Cartha , i.c. Civitai. Boch. Chan. l.i. cap. 24. Kiriatli, joined with 
Arba, Jenna, in the H. Scriptures, terms to be the fame word. 

c !! £ ir « ta Sfttianbrurn a milhibus Sittianb) cognomine* PUn, 1 . v. c. 3, P* Sittii mermnere 
in conjur. Catil, c. 21, Hirt. de B* Afr, c* 36* Dio* L xliii. p. 24 z. App* de Bell, Civ, 1. iv. 

P' 99^' 

f Jugnrtha — neque propter Naturam loci Cirtam armis expugnare poteft. Sail, Bell, In#, G sc. 
Exc, p, 7, B. j y j* 

** See the plan of this city in Amp!, Cuperi noth ad La&ant, de Mort. Perfec, c. 44, which marks out 
the precipice j but is otherwife very incorreft, aad gives us little knowledge of the place. 
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at the city, is about the breadth of half a furlong, being entirely covered with broken 
walls cifiems, and other ruins, which are continued quite down to the river; and 
carried on from thence over a ftrip of plain ground that runs parallel with the deep 
narrow valley already defcribed. Such was the fituation and extent of the ancient 
Cirta. But the prefent city has not 'the fame dimenfions, being confined to the penin- 

fular promontory only. . , lt ... 

Befides the general traces of a diverfity of ruins fcattered all over this place, we 
have ftill remaining, near the centre of the city, thofe capacious cillerns which received 
the water brought thither from Phyf-geah by an aqueduft; a great part of which ftill 
remains, and is very fumptuous. The cifterns, which are about twenty in number, 
make an area of fifty yards fquare. The gate I have mentioned, is of a beautiful red- 
dilh ftone, not inferior to marble well poliflied and Ihining; the fide pofts or pillars 
whereof are neatly moulded in pannels. An altar of pure white marble makes part 
of a neighbouring wall, and the fide of it in view prefenrs us with a well fhaped fim- 
pulum in a bold relief. The gate towards the S. E. is in the fame fafliion and defign, 
tbough much fmaller, and lies open to a bridge that was built over this part of the 
valley. This indeed was a mafterpiece in its kind; the gallery, and the columns of the 
arches being adorned with cornices and feftoons, ox-heads and garlands. The key- 
ftones likewife of the arches are charged with caducei and other figures. Below the 
gallery, betwixt the two principal arches, we fee, in a bold relief, and well executed, 
the figure of a lady treading upon two elephants, with a large efcallop Ihell for her 
canopy. The elephants, facing each other, twift their trunks together; and the lady, 
who appears drefled in her own hair, with a clofe-bodied garment, like the women’s 
riding habit of our times, raifes up her petticoat with her right hand, and looks fcorn- 
fully upon the city. This group, in any other fituation, might well be fuppofed to 
have belonged to fome fountain, as fountains or fpouts of water were fometimes laid 
out in fuch ludicrous and wanton defign?. Upon a ftone, in the river below it, I tra¬ 
ced out the following words, CAL 1 VLI SIGNINARI: as in a wall, near the northern 
precipice, where we have the bafes and pedeftals of a magnificent portico, we fee this 
broken infeription: 

AID. m VIR. PR 


RVSICADE BIS 
PONTIFEX - - - 
PERFECIT. 

Below the bridge, the rummel turns to the northward, where it runs near a quarter 
of a mile through a rocky fubterraneous paffage, designedly laid open in feveral places, 
for the greater conveniency of drawing up the water, and cleanfing the channel. This, 
according to all appearance, feems to be an extraordinary provision of nature for the 
admiffion of the river, which other wife mu ft have formed a moft extenfive lake, and 
thereby laid a great part of the neighbouring country under water, before it could have 
found its way to the fea. 

Among the ruins to the S. W. of the bridge, upon the narrow ftrip of land juft 
now defcribed, we have the greateft part of a triumphal arch, called Callir Goulah, 
or the Cajile (as they interpret it) of tbs Giant t confuting of three arches, the middle- 
moft whereof, as ufual, is the moft fpacious. All the mouldings and frizes are curi- 
oufly embellifhed with the figures of flowers, battle-axes, and other ornaments. The 
Corinthian pilafters, erected on each fide of the grand arch, are pannelled, like 
the gates of the city, in a ftyle and fafliion peculiar to Cirta. 


Without 
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Without the precincts of the city, under the great precipice, we meet with the 
following fepulchral infcriptions. The firft of them, which is upon a cippus, with the 
figure of a loaded beeve in baflb relievo above it, and of a crab below it, makes one of 
the fteps, as we defcend to the lukewarm fprings of Seedy Meemon, a Marab- 
butt, who lies there interred. Beeves are flill made ufe of in Numidia as beafts of 
burthen. 



M. MAGNI IVS - - 
FELIX QyiRIT 
SECR. ET IVS - - - 
VIX. AN. XXXX. 



POMFEIO 

RESTITVTO 

IVDEO 

POMPETA KARA 
PATRA KAKIS 
SIMO 
FECIT. 

A quarter of a mile to the eaftward of Seedy Meemon, the rummel falls from 
its fubterraneous channel in a large cafcade. 1 he higheft part of the city, with the 
magnificent portico already taken notice of, lies above it; from whence criminals con¬ 
tinue to be precipitated into the river, as they ufed to be in former times*. A little 
way beyond the cafcade, is Kabat-beer-a-haal, as they call a neat tranfparent fountain, 
full of tortoifes. Several (Irange and foolilh ftories of their being demons, and the 
authors of fevers and other diftempers, have been related of thefe animals by J. Leo, 
and other credulous hiftorians. 

Five leagues, or, according to the Itinerary, 25 miles to the N. W. of Con- 
ftantina, is the city Meelah, the Milevum or Mileu of the ancients, built in the centre 
of a beautiful interchange of valltes and mountains. It is furrottnded with gardens, 
and plentifully flocked with fountains; one of which, bubbling up in the centre of the 
city, is immediately received into a large fquare bafon of Roman workmanfhip. Con- 
flantina is fupplied chiefly from this place with herbs and fruit; whofe pomegranates 
particularly are of fo large a fize, and have withal fo delicate a mixture of the tart and 
fweet, that they are in great efteem all over the kingdom. Leo and Marmol bear 
teftimony likewife to the goodnefs of the apples, in as much as they have thought fit to 
derive the very name of the city from that fruit. 


* S»i fratris tixorem ligato pondere lapidum in Ampt.gam fluviusn Often fem famofum ja&ando 
dcmerfit, Vi A Vit. 1 . ii. 

In 
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In travelling from Conftantina to the eaftward, we pafs by AUeegah and Announah, 
at each of which places there are large heaps of ruins. After them we come to the 
I la mam Melkouteen, i. e. the filent or inchanisd baths, fituated on a low ground, fur- 
rounded with mountains. There are feveral fountains that furnifh the water, which 
is of an intenfe heat, and falls afterwards into the river Ze-nati. At a fmall di fiance 
from thefe hot fountains, we have others, which, upon comparifon, are of as intenfe a 
coldnefs ; and a little below them, fomewhat nearer the banks of the Ze-nati, there are 
the ruins of a few houfes, built perhaps for the conveniency of fuch perfons who came 
thither tor the benefit of the waters. All this country, from Conftantina to the Ze-nati, 
is a fruitful interchange of hills and vallies; fome of which are all over interfperfed and 
diverfified with forefts and plantations of olive trees. 

The didrift of the Bookalwan, with the Aquje Tibilitanas upon it, called only at 
prefent Hamam, or the baths, lies to the eaftward of the Hamam Melkouteen, on the 
N. fide of the river Seiboufe. On the other fide is the diftrift of Mownah, the poflef- 
fion of the Beni Sala, a warlike tribe, with the ruins of Gelma or Kalma, as the Turks 
pronounce it. This undoubtedly is the Calama fo much wanted in the old geography*, 
which was fituated by St. Auftin f, in an indetermined manner only, betwixt Hippo and 
Conftantina, though nearer the former. 

Behind Mownah is Tiffelh, the Thevefte, Thebes J, Thebae, or Thebeftis ofthe 
ancients. This is the only city in the diftrift of the Hen-neifhah which has preferved 
its old name, though, at the fame time, it. could not fecure its walls from the devafta- 
tions of the Arabs. It has been fituated, like the reft, in a fine plain with a little 
rivulet running by it, and lies about nineteen leagues to the E. S. E. of Conftantina. 

In the neighbourhood of Tiffelh is the country of the Hen-neifliah, who are not only 
a powerful and warlike, but a genteel and comely tribe. To them, and their gallant 
commander, Sultan Bwoazeefe, the Algerines, in their late wars with Tunis, harm been 
often indebted for a complete viftory, or an honourable retreat. This gallant, though 
unfortunate prince, in the late revolutions at Tunis, was, by the perfidioufnefs of his 
own father-in-law, Aly Baftaw, the prefent dey, molt villanoufly betrayed, and inhu¬ 
manly murdered. And, what is more extraordinary, his body was afterwards given to 
his drunken janizaries, to be made into cabab, and eaten; which was accordingly done 
with great feftivity and rejoicing. 6 } 

This diftrift, the moll fruitful as well*s the moil extenfive of Numidia, lies betwixt 
the rivers Hameefe and Myfld-anah ; the latter the moll fouthem, the firft the molt 
northern branch of the Me-jer-dah. There is fcarce an acre of it, but what is watered 
by fome choice fountain or rivulet; and there are few of thefe conveniences without 
having had fome city or village built either upon or In the neighbourhood of them • 
which are now fo mfferably defaced, that a heap of rubbifii, without either name or in- 
fcription, is all that remains of them at prefent. 

.To the fouthward of the Henpeifliah, near the banks ofthe Me!agge,is Tipfa, or 
libeffa, the Tipala of the ancients, at prefent a frontier city and garrifon of ’the 
Algerines. This place, which enjoys a fine fituation, with fome mountains at a fmall 
ml lance, lull preferves the principal gate, feveral fragments of old walls, and other 
marks of the rank and figure it formerly obtained amonv the cities nf NnmMh ti_ 



t Prastcreo Thcb<s Liber, qnas iv A 
Hieron. Prsef. 1. xi. Comment, ad G&latas. 
VOL. XV. 
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The liver TVIelagge runs a little to the northward of Tipafa, being a continuation of 
the Mylkianah, which has its fourties at Ain Thyllah, in the weftern confines of the 
Henneifilah. A little further, the Melagge, Hill directing its courfe to the N. E. 
aflumes the name of Serrat, and is the eaftern boundary of this kingdom. This, when 
joined a little further with the Sugerafs, which comes from Millah.Hameefe and Tiffefh, 
to the weft ward, affumes the name of Mejerdah, the ancient Bagradas,'which will be 
further taken notice of hereafter. 

Near the weftern banks of the Serratt, ten leagues from Tiffelli, is Gollah, Gellah, 
or Gellah ad Snaan, a confiderable village, built upon a high pointed mountain with 
only one narrow road leading up to it. This place, which is only to be conquered by 
hunger or furprife, is a convenient fanctuary for the rebels and villains both of this and 
the neighbouring kingdom, where they are hofpitably entertained, till their friends 
have either procured their pardons, or compounded for their crimes. 

So much then for the more remarkable places and inhabitants of the Tell. That part 
of the Sahara, which lies behind this province, has, exclufive of the diftant city of Wurg- 
lah, and the village Engoufah, the two confiderable diftrifts of Zaab and Wadreag; 
with their refpedlive numerous villages. Thefe, a collection of dirty hovels, are all 
built in the fame manner, with mud walls, and rafters of palm trees; expreflive pro¬ 
bably of Hazazen-Tamar, (2 Chron. Jtx. c.) or Tuguria in palmeto fita, as Bochart 
(Hieroz. p. i. 1 . ii. c. 52.) explains that name. And as the inhabitants likewife are all 
of them alike occupied in cultivating the date tree, few of them will require a particular 
description. 

The diftrict then of Zaab, the Zebe or Zabe * of the ancients, (once a part of the 
Mauritania Sitifenfis, as it was always of Gactulia) is a narrow trait of land, lying 
immediately under the mountains of Atlas, and has its villages, with few intermiffions 
or vacant fpaces betwixt them, reaching from the meridian of Mef-feeleh to that of Con- 
ftantina. Of thefe, Doufan, Toodah, Seedy Occ’ba, Bifcara, and Oumilhennah, 
receive their rivulets from the Tell; but the fountains and rivulets which refrefti the 
others, rife within the Sahara, dr elfe they ooze immediately from the fouthern and 
adjacent fkiits of Mount Atlas. The Wed Adje-dee or Jiddee, i. e. The river of the 
Kid, receives thefe feveral ftreams, and running afterwards towards the S. E. lofes 
irfelf in the Mel-gigg, an extenfive trad of the Sahara, of the fame faline and abforbent 
quality with the Short, that has been already deferibed. This river flrould be the 
Garrar or Jired of Abulfeda t; and, as there is no other noted ftream on this fide the 
Niger, it may be the fame likewife with Ptolemy’s Gir +, though placed by him among 
the Garamantes, who, according to all the geographical circumfiances relating to 
them, mull have been fituated a great way further to the E. or S. E. 

Bilcara, the capital of Zaab, is the refidence of a Turkifh garrilon, who have here a 
I mall caftle, built lately by Haffan, the munificent bey of Conftantina. The chief 
ftrength and defence of it lies in fix final] pieces of ordnance, with a few unwieldy 
mufkets, that are mounted likewife upon carriages. 

The village of Seedy Occuba, or Occ’ba as the Arabs contradl it, is famous for the 
tomb of the Arabian general of that name, and for that of" Seedy Lafcar, its tutelar 

* regio fupra (». e. ad aullnim) montem Aurafium, ad Maaritamain pertinentem, Sitiphin tneiro- 

polim habeas. Procop. de Bell. Vand 1 xi. c. 20 . 

bt^ a! t l ]f nCOr ‘ Um -P™. et fl“ vius Garrar s. jirad in regioae A1 Megreb, enjus long. 30. 30. 

1 O rsljj o m^fuyinKurTo, n ofo; wh tw ifn^fya tw rogduiwnMip, fcf’a o KTfmai sro-ajm,- 

Sktup jyt. »r • Ptol. Geogr. 1. iv. c . 6. 
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faint. It is a common report, that the tower adjoining to the fancfuary of Seedy 
Occ’ba, wUj very fenfibly tremble upon calling out, TIZZA bil ras Seedy Occ’ba, i. ,e. 
Shake for the head of Seedy Occuba. An effect fomething like this is produced in a 
tower at Rheimes in France, and with the like nieenefs in its frame or equilibre, by 
ringing one of the bells ; the conftituent parts of the fabric being perhaps lb particu¬ 
larly and harmonioufly put together, as to a£l in concert and at unifons with fuch 
founds. Pliny likewife relates fomething of the fame nature, 1 . ii. c. 96. “ Juxta Harpafa 
oppidum Afias cautes flat horrenda, nno digito mobilis; eadem, fi toto corpore hnpel- 
latur, refiftens.” There is likewife near the Land’s End, in Cornwall, a high rock called 
the Logging Stone, of the like moveable quality. 

The Roman mafonry may be traced out all over this province ; and at Banteufe, 
one of the fouthern villages, there were lately dug up feveral ftone coffins. It is very 
much to the honour of the Romans to find how careful they have been, where thefe 
rivulets ran through a loofe and oofy foil, to fupport their banks with walls of hewn 
Hone, and to pave their beds with pebbles. 

f The eating the fleffi of dogs, for which the Carthaginians were formerly remark¬ 
able *, and from whence the Canard might rather receive their name, than from their 
feeding promifcuoufly with dogs upon the carcafes of wild beafts, according to Plinyf, 
continues in practice to this day among the inhabitants of Zaab. 

Wad-reag is another collection of villages, like thofe of Zaab. They are reckoned 
to be twenty-five in number, ranged in aN. E. and S. W. direction; the capital of 
which is Tuggurt, built upon a plain, without any river running by it. For the 
villages of Wadreag are fupplied, in a particular manner, with water. They have, 
properly fpeaking, neither fountains nor rivulets; but by digging wells to the depth 
of a hundred, and fometimes two hundred fathoms, they never want a plentiful ftream- 
In order therefore to obtain it, they dig through different layers of fand and gravel, till 
they come to a fleaky ftone, like flare, which is known to lie immediately above the Bahar 
taht el Erd, or the Sea below Ground, as they call the abyfs. This is eafily broken through; 
' and the flux of water which follows the flroke, rifes generally fo.futkien.ly, and,in fuch 
abundance \, that the perfoir let down for this purpofe has fometiijies, though raifed 
op with the greateft dexterity, been bvertaken and fuflbeated by it. 

lhirty leagues to the S. W. of Tuggurt is Engoufah, the only village of many in 
this lituation, which fubfifted in the time of Leo. After Engoufah, at five leagues 
diftanoe to the'weft ward, is the noted and populous city of Wurglah, the molt diftaut 
community on this fide the Niger. Thefe feveral cities and villages, which together 
with thofe of Figig and of Beni Mezzab, are very juftly compared by the ancients § 
to fo many fruitful and verdant fpots or iflands, in the vaft expanfe of a large defert, 
might formerly belong to, and make up the greateft part of the country of the Me- 
lanogaetulians. For, after Gjetulia, Ptolemy reckons up the nations that were fituated 

* Juft. Hift I xlx. c. 1. f PIm. J. v . c. 1. 

t O f the like gtilhing. rifrng, or afcending nature, might pofiibly have been the Beer or well, 
Nurnb,xxi. 17, ** which the tide™ digged, avid the people cut” or hewed ([11*0) out erf the rock, 
“ >y ^ he "f tilt law giver,” (CnBTOn) with their ftaves. May it not rather be rendered, 

with their nmtedupflavje^ or dapping of ho tuts f an fignifes in the Chaldee ? For the digging of cutting 

a wdl with ilave&, as it Is in .*11 verfiuns except tht 70*, items to be very incongruous and ahfurd But 
my learned friend, Dr. Hunt, flip plies me with another interpretation of this difficult text, wherein 
u hmh we render by the dfa&on ofthe lawgiver, may be exjireffed by djfifflimr or mariitij out the figure or 
felkiofi of the well w/lA their /haves, 

* ^ *** P- Eft lotjorct & c* Dldtiys* Pericg. 1, elxxxi. 
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beyond it to the fouthward j among which, the Melanogsetuli and Garamantes, were 
the chiefeft. Thefe nations certainly extended themfelves behind the greateft part of 
that country, which belongs at prefent to the regencies of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly; 
or, from the meridian of Siga, near Tlemfan, to the Cyrenaica, 35 0 further to the E. 
And as, inclufive of the Bedowen Arabs, there are no other nations in this direction 
befides the Figigians, the Beni Mezzab, the inhabitants of Wadreag and Wurglah to 
the weft; and thofe of Geddemz, Fezzan, and Oujelah to the eaft; it is very probable 
that the Melanogaetuli muft have been the predeceffors of thefe weftern Libyans, as 
the others to the eafl were, for the fame reafon, the fucceffors of the Garamantes. 
This feems to be a very clear and full account of the firuation of thofe diftant com¬ 
munities, fo much enquired after by Cellarius, and other later geographers, which 
likewife may have been too haftily charged with inaccuracies and contradictions in 
the Univerfal Hijlory , vol. xvii. 


PART. 1 L. 

GEOGRAPHY OP THE KINGDOM OP TUNIS. 

CHAP. I.— -Of the Kingdom of Tunis in general. 

r I' , HE kingdom of Tunis is bounded to the N. and E. with the Mediterranean Sea, 
to the W. with the kingdom of Algiers, and to the S. with that of Tripoly. It 
is from the ifland Jerba, in N. lat. 33 0 . 30'. to Cape Serra in N. lat. 37 0 . j z'. 220 miles 
in breadth, and 170 miles only in length. Sbekkah, the mo ft advanced city of this 
kingdom to the W. lying in 8°. and Clybea, the fartheft to the E. in 1 1°. 20'. E. lone, 
from London. 

Of the modern geographers, Luyts *, by giving this kingdom 3 0 . of long, and 
4 0 . of lat. feems to have been the beft acquainted with the extent of it. For Sanfon. 
in placing Cape Bon in N. lat. 34 0 . 15'. and Capes as he calls Gabs, in N. lat. 30°. 
filuates it more than 3 0 . too far to the fouth. Moll indeed brings it a few minutes 
too far to the N. but extends it to the S. beyond the parallel of Tripoly • as Deliile has 
likewife done in his royal map (as he calls it) of Africa. Whereas a remarkable 
chain of mountains, called the Jib-beleah, in the fame parallel with the ifland Jerba, 
is the boundary betwixt this kingdom and that of Tripoly. 

If we attend to the ancient geography, we fliall find the like errors and difagree- 
ments that have been taken notice of in the kingdom of Algiers. For Ptolemy, 
(befides his pofition cf Cartilage, and fo refpe&ively of other places, 4“ too far to 
the S.) makes the latitudinal difiance betwixt the promontory of Apollo, 1. e. Cape 
Zibeeb, and the ifland Meninx, i.e. Jerba f, to be no more than i°. 55'. inftead of 3 0 . 
as I find it. The Itinerary alfo, though in many cafes a much better conductor than 
Ptolemy, yet, as Ricciolius J has already obferved, he may well be charged with 
faults and contradictions, proper notice whereof will be taken in their refpeCHve 
places. - Pliny § too, by putting the greateft part of thefe cities in an alphabetical 
order, very little inftrutts us. Even in the enumeration of the maritime towns of 
Bizacium ||, where he feems to follow fome method, yet, by placing Leptis before, 

* Ptokm. Geograph, l-ir. cap. 3 . t Id Ibid. $ Geogr. 1. iii. c lO. 

(i I.ib.T.c. 4 .' Bid. Ibid. 
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i. e. to the northward of Adrumetum and Rufpina, he infinuates thereby, that the 
latter was fituated at a greater difiance from the iefier Syrtis, contrary to what appears 
from I Iirtius and others. The fame author, like wife in making the province of Bi¬ 
zacium 250 miles only in compafs*, falls vaftly fhort of what it is found to be by 
obfervation. For if we bound Bizacium to the N. and S. with the parallels of Ad- 
ruinetum and Tacape, and to the W. with Sufetula, one of the weftern cities of it, we 
fhall have a circuit of at leaft 500 Roman miles, i. e. twice the number which are laid 
down by that author. 

It may be farther obferved, that this kingdom is not divided into provinces, and 
governed by provincial beys or viceroys, like that of Algiers, but the whole is under 
the immediate infpeclion of the bey himfelf, who collects the tribute in perfon. For 
which purpofe he vifits, with a flying camp, once every year, the principal parts of it; 
traverfing, in the fummer feafon, the fertile country in the neighbourhood of Keff and 
Baijah, and in the winter, the feveral dill riels betwixt Kairwain and the Jereed. And 
as thefe two circuits very nearly correfpond with the Regio Zeugitana, or Zeugitania, 
as I Jhall call it, and the Bizacium of the ancients, I /hall deferibe this kingdom under 
thofe divifions. The Zeugitania therefore, or the fummer circuit, will take in that 
portion of it which lies to the northward of the parallel of the gulf of Hatnam-et, as 
Bizacium, otherwife called the country of the Libyphcenices f, will contain the other 
part which lies beyond it to the fouthward. 

CHAP. II.— Of the Sea Coqfl of the Zeugitania, or the Summer Circuit , 

THE fummer circuit, therefore, as it is bounded by the river Zain, or Tufca, will 
anfwer to the Regio Carthaginienfium of Strabo \ ; to the Regio Zeugitana and the 
Africa Propria of Pliny, Solinus §, &c.; to the eaftern part of the Africa of P. Mela 
and Ptolemy |]; to the Provincia Proconfularis of the Notitia; to the Provincia Vetus 
of the old hiftorians^f; and to the Zeugis of jEthicus ## . It is much better inhabited, 
particularly the Frigeah ft, as, they flill call thofe parts of it which lie near Keff and 
Baijah, than any portion of the neighbouring kingdom of the like bignefs, having a 
greater number of cities, villages, and dowars; where there is likewife a greater ap¬ 
pearance of affluence, profperity, content, and cheerfulnefs, owing, no doubt, to fewer 
inltances of feverity and oppreffion in the government. Such was the happy condition 
of this country, under Halfan ben Aly, A.D. 1727; but fince that time, after that 
worthy prince was cruelly murdered by his nephew Aly Balliaw, all things continue 
in the greatelt confufion, nothing heard of but the moll flagrant inltances of tyranny, 
oppreffion, and barbarity. 

Leaving, therefore, the iliand of Tabarca, five leagues to the S. W. we go round, 
or double (in the mariner's phrafe) Cape Negro, where the French African company 
have a fertiemenr. The high pointed rocky ill and Ialfa, the Galata of the ancients, 
lies a few leagues to the N. W. after which we arrive at Cape Serra, the moll ad¬ 
vanced part of Africa to the N. At the half way from this cape to the white pro¬ 
montory, we pafs by three low flattilh iflands, called the Frati, or Brothers, lying not 
far from the continent. 

* ^ \ c '4 f Strab. Gco^r. l.xvii. p.ngz. $ Strab. Geogr. l.ii. 

§ Pinu.Lv. SoL Polyhift. c* 17 jibih. Cofmog. p |j Cap* ?, 

If Dion Roman toditi. p.245, ed, Sttph. ** Cofmogr. 

tt Frigtab » a corruption doubtlefe of the ancient name /Africa, 
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The White Promontory, or Cape Blanco, or, which is kill the lame, as it is called 
by the inhabitants, Ras el Ahead, is of a white chalky fubfiance \ upon which account, 
it may be well taken, not only for the ProinontoriunT Candidum of Pliny, but like- 
wife for the Promontorium Pulchrum of Livy, where Scipio landed in his firft African 
expedition That this was the Promontorium Candidurn, befides the colour of it, 
and the tradition of the fame name to this day, we have this further to urge, that 
Hippo Diarrhytus, according to the defcriptions of Melaf and Pliny J, lies in the very 
gulf which is formed by this capejmd that of'Apollo §. If then we may, particularly 
with regard to this point in difpute, take pulchrum and candidum for fynonymous 
terms, we want no further proof that this was alfo the Promontorium Pulchrum. 

Befides, Livy || informs us, that when Scipio was in fight of the Promontory of 
Mercury, or Cape Boo, as it is now called, he did not think fit to direct his courfe 
thither; but the fame wind (an eafteriy one, we may fuppofe, from the hazy quality 
of it) continuing, he ordered that fome convenient place for landing fhould be pitched 
upon below it, i, e, as we may conjecture, to the weft ward. But there being 

no other promontories, befides thofe of Apollo and the Candidum in this direction, 
the Promontorium Pulchrum and Candidum muff confequently be the fame. 

Xylander indeed, as he is quoted by Sir Walter Rawleigh, p, 963. fuppofes the 
place where Scipio landed, to have been at Cape Bon ; but as this, without queftion, 
is the Promontory of Mercury, fo it could by no means be the place. Livy alfo ac¬ 
quaints us, as has been already obferved, that Scipio did not land there, but at fome 
other place below it. Now, as infra cannot be fuppofed to imply a fouthern direction, 
as well from the difficulty that Scipio would thereby have had in landing upon the 
eaftera fhore of Africa, as for the neceffity there would have been afterwards of 
paffing by Tunis and Carthage, in his intended journey towards Utica, too daring an 
enterprife certainly at that time ; fo there are not wanting authorities for rendering 
infra , as I have done, to the weftward. Thus the courfe of failing from the ftraifs of 
Gibraltar to the Levant, is ftill called going up the Mediterranean Sea; as, in returning 
from thence to Gibraltar, we are faid to fail down it, Virgil Jtkewife, in placing Italy 
betwixt the Adriatic Sea, to the eaft, and the Tyrrhene to the weft, makes ufe of infra ^ 
in the fame fenfe with Livy, viz. to denote a pofition to the weftward. The Promon- 
torium Pulchrum therefore, as I have fuppofed, mull be the fame with the Candidum, 
or White Promontory ^ as it is univerfallv called to this day. 

Eight miles to the fouthward of this cape, at the bottom of a large gulf, is the ciry 
Bizerta, pleafantly fituated upon a canal, betwixt an extenfive lake and the fea. It 
is about a mile in circuit, defended by feveral caftles and batteries, the principal of 
which are towards the fesu Bizerta is a corruption of the Hippo Diarrhytusor Zaritus 
of the ancients, though the prefent inhabitants derive it from their own language, and 
affirm it to be the fame with Benfhertd, l e. the offspring of a canal or rbvulet. Though 
this etymology cannot be received, yet it is ingenious enough, as it in fome meafure 
falls in with the meaning ol the Diarrhytus of the Greeks, and with the Aquarum 
Irrigua, as that appellation feetns to have been tranflated by Pliny, 


* T' H" 1 c - 2,T ' t P- Mlfe Orb, defer. ], l, C, 7. + Pi in. h v. c* 4 . 

J iipoilOj or Zibetbp as it is now called [J Ut fupra* 

An mare> qupd fupra. me more m ; tflluii Infra ? Virg. Georg* ii. v, 15 8* 

Supra, lc. ad partem fuperiorem, hoc eft, orienttm verfua ad Venrtiae. Infra, i. v. a parte inferior!; 

hoc tit, mare Ijrrrhenum, quod Inferum vocant, occidcutcm verfus. Vid. B. Afcenfit et Donati atmot. 
in Jocunr. 
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For the lake upon which Bizerta is fituated, has an open communication with the 
i’ea; and, according to an observation of the younger Pliny *, is either continually 
receiving a briik ftream from the fea, or elfe dilcharging one into it. In the hotter 
feafons, nay, fometimes when the weather is calm and temperate in winter, the fame 
phenomenon that has been taken notice f of betwixt the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
Mediterranean Sea, is to' be obferved betwixt the latter fea and this lake; what the 
lake lofes at thefe times in vapour, being proportior.ably fupplied from the fea, which 
then runs very brifkly into the lake to make up the equilibrium. The like happens 
when the winds are northerly, whereby a great quantity of water is ufually accumu¬ 
lated upon the fouthern coaft of thefe feas. But when the winds are from the fouth- 
ward, whereby the water is blown away from this coaft, or when any confiderable 
rains have fallen in the adjacent parts, whereby it receives a greater fupply of water 
than is expended in vapour, then the contrary happens, and the lake empties itfelf into 
the fea. 

The channel of communication betwixt the lake and the fea, is the port of Hippo 
Diarrhytus, which ftill receives ftnall veflels; though it muft have been formerly the 
fafeft, as well as the moft beautiful haven of this part of Africa. There are ftill 
remaining the traces of a large pier that was carried out into the fea, to break off the 
N. E. winds, the want whereof, together with the great averfton of the Turks to 
repair it, will in a fhort time make this haven ufelefs, which, in any other country, 
would be ineftimable. 

Scylax, in his defcription of this city, calls it only Hippo, though at the fame time 
he takes notice of the lake upon which it was fituated. Diodorus] relates the fame, 
but gives the name Iiippouacra to it, in regard perhaps to the neighbouring promon¬ 
tory. By the direction of Scipio’s marches, from the Promontorium Pulchrum to 
Utica, there is room like wife to conjecture, that this fliould be the rich anonymous 
town which is mentioned by Livy §. And indeed, provided the Turks were proper 
encouragers of trade and induftry, no place certainly could lay a better claim to that 
title than Bizerta; in as much as, befides fifli and fruit of all kinds, it abounds with 
com, pulfe, oil, cotton, and a variety of other valuable productions. 

The gulf of Bizerta, the Sinus Hipponenfis of the ancienrs, is a beautiful fandy 
inlet, near four leagues in breadth. The bottom of it, being low. gives us a delightful 
profpeCt through variety of groves and plantations of olive trees, a great way into the 
country. But, to the eaftward, the eye is bounded by a high rocky fliore, which 
reaches as far as Cape Zibeeb j a place fo called, from the great quantity of Zibeeb, 
or raifms that are made upon it. The eaftern extremity of this cape, is remarkable 
for the whitenefs of its cliffs, and for having the Pil-ke, as thefe people call a high- 
pointed rock, in the fliape of their favourite difb of that name, which is placed below 
it. Betwixt this and the White Promontory, are fome low flat iflands, called the Cani 
or Dogs, which were the Dracontia of the ancients, and ought to be carefully avoitled 
by the mariners. 


* in Africa Hipponenfis colonia, mari proxima: adjacet d navigabile ftagnum, ex quo m modi.™, 
flumims jeftuarium cmergu, quod, vice alterna, prout atftus nut repreflk ant impulfit, nunc infertile mart 
nunc i-edditur ftagno. Plin. Ep. xxxfii. J. «. ad Caninium. nur mm, > 

f Vid. Phi). Tranf. No. 1^9. p. 366, Lowtli. Abridg. vol. ii. p. to». 

Sic ( A ©‘ lhocl «) '>« -m/la-TS xeSteyinr /{wjUiw (fvemut t* 

§ Scipto (expofitis apud Promontorium pulchrum copiis) non agros modo circa vaftavit fed nriicm 
etiam proximam Afrorum fatis opulentam cepit. Liv. 1. xxix. 28. ’ “ U ™ 
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Cape Zifaeeb, the Promontorium Apollinis of the ancients* makes the weflem point 
(as Cape Bon or Ras-addar, the Promontorium Mercurii, at eleven leagues diftance, 
does the eaftern) of the firms alter of Zeugitania, as Pliny ftyies it* or the gotf of 
Tunis, according to the prefent name* Zowamoore, the Zimbra of our fea charts* 
and the JEgimurus of the ancients, lies betwixt thefe promontories, but nearer the 
latter, in thd very mouth of the gulf* ; which, being remarkable for the great depth 
as well as breadth of it, might very juftly be named by Virgil t* feceffus longus, a long 
recefs . The ifland Gamelora is a little way from Cape Zibeeb to the eaft; and four 
miles to the weflward, within the cape, is Porto Farina* called by the inhabitants, 
from an ancient fait work hard by it, Gar el Maiiah, i. e. the cave of fait ■ This place, 
as well as Bizerta, has been miftaken by feveral geographers and hiftorians \ for 
Utica ; whereas, it feems to be the very port § whither the Carthaginian fleet retired, 
the night before they engaged with Scipio, near Utica. Livy tells us, that the Africans 
called it Rufcinona |(, a word doubriefs of Phoenician extraction ; and, as the firft part 
of it, Rus or Ras , Le* the cape, well anfwers to the fituation, fo the latter (a?mo?m) 
may, I prefume, be of the like import with the prefent name, and denoting the great 
quantity of corn and provifions that were {hipped off, as they continue to be, from this 
place* This port, especially the Cothon , or inward part of it, is fafein all accidents of 
weather, and opens into a large navigable pond, formed by the Me-jerd&h, which at 
prefent difcharges itfelf through it, in its way to the fea* 

The Me-jerda, the Bagrada ^j", or Bagradas, or Brada, fo famous inhiftory, is equal 
to the His united with the Chenvell. It continues winding, during its whole courfe, 
through a rich and fertile countryand becomes thereby fo well faturated with foil**, 
that it is of the fame complexion with the Nile, and has the fame property like wife of 
making encroachments upon the fea* And to this we may auribute, not only the many 
changes and alterations which appear to have been made, at one time or other, in the 
channel of it; but likewife that an open creek of the fea, into which the Me-jerdah, 
no longer than a century ago, difcharged itfelf, is now circumfcribed by the mud, and 
become a large navigable pond, the anti-harboTtir, as we may call it, to Port Farina* 

That the Me-jerdah, in the time of Scipio, lay betwixt Carthage and the Caftra 
Corneliana, and not where we find it at prefent, appears as well from the circunvlfance 
of landing the ambaffadors ft* after they departed for Carthage, at the river Bagrada, 
the neareft place, we may fuppofe, for that purpofe, as from Curio’s \\ leaving Rebi- 

* Lav. 1. xxx. $ 24, f Virg. Aim lib. L 1 63, 

% Utica, hodie Faring Portus. Thu an. 1 . vii* p. 605 

Claffia Carthagimenb& fub occafum foils fegnl navigatione in portum (Rufcinonam Afri vocant) clsfletn 
appulere. Liv* 1 . xkx.jo- [yjO s - promontorium Annonse frumenti, ut Armooa forfan fig-* 

niRcet. Vid. Buxt. Lex. Rab, 

]| Id. ut fupia* Strabo, 1 * xvii. p. 1189. P* Mela, 1 , 1. c. y, Plin. 1 . v. c* 4. 

** Bochart deduceth the name from Braffha a pond* Vid.l. t. c. 24. agreeably to the defcriplion 

of the poet; 

Turbidus arentes lento pede fulcat arenas 
Bagrada , non nllo Libycis in finibus amne 
Vidus lunofas extendere latius iindas, 

Et Jtagnantc t 'ado patulos bvolvere campos* Sil. It, h vi, 140. 

ft Legati petimint a magiftratibus* ut naves nutterent, qux fe profequerenter* Datae triremes dusr 
cum ad Bagradam Rumen pervcniffent* unde Romana caftra confpiuebantur, Carthavinem rediere, 
Liv* l. xxx 25, 

Bidui iter progreftbs (Curio* fc. ex Aqullaria) ad Rumen Bagradam perveuit: ibi C. Camnrnm Rcbi- 
lum legatum cum kglonibus reltnquit: ipfe cum cquitatu anteeedlt ad caftra exploianda Corneliana* 
Cses. dc bell* civ. L u, 24. 
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lu& at the fame river, whilft he himfelf is faid to have advanced farther to view the 
Caftra Corneliana. Agreeably to thefe accounts, Ptolemy places the mouth of it ic/. 
only to the weftward of Carthage; a fituation which falls in with the fanftuary of 
Seedy Ammer Bucktewah, where there is the ancient bed of a river, with a large 
mountain (perhaps one,of thofe taken notice of by Polybius *) that ends in a precipice 
above it. And it may be farther obferved, that in travelling from this fanctuary to 
Gellah, we fee the interjacent plains difperfed- all over with pine apples, trunks of 
trees, and other tokens of large inundations. Befides the ancient channel juft now 
mentioned, we pafs over others, which, to all appearance, mull have been, at one 
time or other, either the natural or the occafional beds of this river. For as the whole 
extent of the fea fhore, from Carthage to Port Farina, is very little higher than the 
ordinary level of the fea, and thereby lies expofed to the ravages of the E. and N. E. 
winds, it is pcffible that the mouth of the Me-jerdah, as well as of other rivers in the 
like fituation, might from time to time be flopped up; as we find indeed it actually 
was, in the time of Polybius f. Being therefore forced, under fuch circumftances, to 
find out one new channel after another, as each of them in its turn was filled up, or 
the communication with it cut off, the Me-jerdah, I fay, might at laft. gradually mire 
under cape Zibeeb, where thofe winds could give it no difturbance. Yet, even in the 
prefent fituation, there is room enough to apprehend, that in a few years the channel 
will return again to the fouthward. For the navigable pond which I have mentioned, 
continues to be every day more and more choaked up with mud and flime; whilft the 
mouth, or bar, in the mariner’s ftile, of the river, which, till of lata, admitted veffels 
of the greateft burthen, is now too fliallow to receive one of their final! cruifers unlefs 
it be difeharged of its lumber and ballaft. 

Such revolutions having happened to the Bagrada, the famous city Utica, which 
we learn J was fituated to the northward of it, is now to be inquired after to the fouth¬ 
ward, as will appear from the following confiderations. For, laying afide the authority 
of Ptolemy, who very erroneoufly places it 2o' to the eaftward, inftead of fo many 
nearly, as it mould be, to the weftward of the Promontorium Apollinis, let us examine 
the other geographical and hiftorical circumftances that are left us of this place. 

As then all of them agree that Utica was a maritime city, fituated betwixt Carthatre 
and the Promontory of Apollo, we are to fearch for it upon the interjacent fea coaft 
But here are no ruins at all to be met with in this fituation; there is no eminence 
? Utica is faid to have been built; there is no promontory ||, which lav at a 

fmall diftance to the E. orN. E. and formed the harbour. On the contrary the whole 
extent of the fea fhore, from Carthage to the Me-jerdah, lies in a femicircuiar form 
and the land, for lorne miles behind it, very fmooth and level. Utica therefore cannot 
be found upon the fea coaft, according to the prefent fliape and fafhion of It, bv anv of 
thofe tokens and charaaeriftics that are left us of it by the ancients. J ‘ 7 

But upon the fuppofition that the ground, to the breadth of three or four miles from 
the lea fliore, flioufd appear to be an acquifition to the continent, occafioned as above 

I ? 7 ”l 7 o *• p. 75 . 7 t H. Ibid, 
j Via. Bey lac Penpl. p. 46. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 1188. Plin.I. v. c. 4. 

J ImmmeiiLe prop- iplis ircenibus ( Utica) tumulo. Liv. 1 . xxix. § ,5. 

[| ticipio cailra hybenm in promontorio, quod temii Wo continent! adherens Jn . 
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by the eafterly winds, and the copious addition of mud that is left at every inundation 
by the Me-jerdah; if this river, by frequently fluffing its channel, took at laft the 
advantage of the lake * that lay betwixt Utica and the Caftra Corneliana, and forced 
itfelf, bv that way, into the fea; then we may very juftly fix Utica at a place called at 
prefent Boofliatter, where, befides the eminence taken notice of by Livy, we have a 
great variety of old walls, a large aqueduct, ciftems to receive the water and other 
traces of buildings of great extent and magnificence. Thefe ruins lie about 27 Roman 
miles from Carthage, as the diflance is recorded in the Itinerary ; and behind them, 
towards the S. W. we are entertained with a view of the large fields t, which the 
Romans have made famous by their military exploits. Utica, therefore, or, as 
Bochart writes, the old name Kp’n>*, Atica, i. e. the ancient city , may in all probability 
be fixed at thefe ruins. 

Two leagues to the E. of Boo-lhatter, is Gellah, the molt northern and rugged part 
of that remarkable promontory, where P. Cornelius Scipio may be fuppofed to have 
fixed his winter quarters, called from thence the Caftra Cornelia, or Corneliana J. 
The whole is a narrow neck of land, near two furlongs in breadth, and continuing 
from one end of it to the other, in a moderate elevation, makes, with the hill that hangs 
over Boo-lhatter, a molt beautiful landscape, in the figure or falhion of a theatre, with 
the Me-jerdah winding itfelf through the midft of it. The Romans very brobably ex¬ 
tended their encampments all over this promontory, which is more than a league in 
length j infomuch, that when Ctefar acquaints us, that the Caftra Corneliana were only 
at a mile’s diftance from Utica, he might regard that part only of their encampments 
which lay the neareft to the city. At prefent, the Me-jerdah runs below the S. W. ex¬ 
tremity of this neck of land, as Gellah makes the N. E. and at a little diftance from it, 
on the other fide, though feven miles from the fea, are the ruins, as they have been de¬ 
fer! bed, of Boo-lhatter, or Utica, hitherto wanted in the old geography. 

Neither has Carthage §, the next place to be taken notice of, much better fupported 
itfelf againft the united encroachments of the N. E. winds, and the Me-jerdah which 
have Iikewife flopped up its ancient harbour, and made it almoft as far diftant from the 
fea as Utica. However, the place itfelf ftill continues to be called El Merfa, i. e. the 
port , lying to the N. and N. W. and forms, with the lake of Tunis, this peninlula upon 
which Carthage was built. But, upon the other fide of the peninfula, towards the S.E. 
Carthage has been a lofer to the fea ; in as much as in that direction, for the fpace 
nearly of three furlongs in length, and half a furlong or more in breadth, it lies entirely 
under water. A little to the northward of thefe ruins, but to the S. E. of El Merfa, 
are the traces of a Gothon, fcarce a hundred yards fquare. This was probably the new 
port jj, which the Carthaginians built, after Scipio had blocked up the old j it might 
be the fame Iikewife that, in the time of Procopius, was called the Mandracium 

Carthage was built upon three hills or eminences, inferior indeed to thofe upon 
which its rival city Rome was eredted. Upon that which overlooks the S. E. fliore, 

* Vid. not, ult, f Magni campi. Liv. 1 . xxx. 8, 

J Iildc petit tiimulos, exefafquc nndique ropes 
Autsei, qregua vocat non vatva vetullas, &c* 

Scfi major a dedit cognomina collibus HI is 

Scfpio.., . Luc* th MAI* Civ* 1, iv, 

§ ttrnn ftrnp u civiias nova. Esc. D> unde Spermiuatis, quod Siculum 

proprium eit* ut notat Salmas, in Solmiurr, p,322* 

1| Carthagmienf^, portn novo, (quia vet us a Scipionc crat obftru&us fa&a, < 3 cc. Liv, Ep> 51* 

Prccop* l' u c, 2C. 
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there Is the area of a fpacious room, with other fmaller ones hard by it, fome of which 
have teffellated pavements, though neither the defign nor the materials of them are 
worthy of our notice. The Byrfa * probably had this fituatiom 

In rowing along the fea fhore, the common fewers are frequently difcovered ; which, 
being well built and cemented together, length of time has not been able to impair. 
The cifterns are other flrufturesj which have very little fuffered ; for befides thofe ap¬ 
pertaining to particular houfes, which are very numerous, there were two fets of them 
belonging to the public; the greater whereof, which was the grand refervoir for the 
famous aqueduct, (a great part whereof is ftill Handing), lay near the weftern wall of 
the city, and confifted of more than twenty contiguous cifterns, each of them at leafla 
hundred feet long, and thirty broad. The leffer is in a higher fituation, near the Co- 
thon and the Byrfa; being contrived to colled the rain-water which fell as well upon the 
top of it as upon fome adjacent pavements made for that purpofe. This refervoir 
might be repaired with little expence; the final! earthen pipes, through which the 
rain-water was conducted from the roof, wanting only to becleanfed and opened, 
Befides thefe, there are no other tokens left us of the grandeur and magnificence of 
this famous place. We meet with no triumphal arches, or fumptuous pieces of archi¬ 
tecture ; here are no granate pillars, or curious entablatures, but the broken walls and 
ftrudures that remain are either built in the Gothic tafle, or according to that of the 
later inhabitants. The following lines very juftly defcribe the prelect condition of 
Carthage: 

..Qua devltke Carthagmls arces 

Procubuere, jacentdib, mfautto in Hi tore, tiirres 
Everfse ; quantum ilia met us, quantum ilia labonmn 
Uvhs dedlt inful tans Latio et Laurentibus ams ; 

Nunc pafilm, vix rdliquias, vix no mm a fervans, 

Obrujtur, proprus non agnofcenda ruin is, &c. 

...Solatia fati 

C a rt h ago Ma n a fq u c ^ t u J 1 1, pa ri t erq ue j ace n tea 

Ignovere Deitf, Lucan, tfe Beil, Civ, 1, ri. 9 [ . 

Giace Halta Carthago, e a pena l fegm 

De 1’alte im ruine il lido ferba, &c. Bn/%. Dlffirt. xxv. Cbreji. 

Pliny l feems to make the ancient Carthage much bigger than when it was a Roman 
colony j which according to Livy §, was 23 miles in circuit. Strabo circumfcribes the 
peninfula, upon which it was built with 360 furlongs, or 4S miles; but afligns no 
particular number for the extent of the city. According to an eftimate nude upon 
the fpot, I judge the peninfula to be about thirty miles round, and that the city may 
have taken up near half that fpace; and more, I prefume, it could never lay claim to. 
For Livy j} tells us, that Carthage was nearly twelve miles from Tunes; which is the 


* Strab. Geogr. l.xvu. p. I1S9. Liv. ]. xxxiv. £ 61. Virg. jfin'i. 371. &c. DoflJ pridera explo- 
ferunt, et mm.ucrunt a Grsecis Bvfa-a» did pro n"HU Bo/ra, ad vitandam ***4™*,; q ,,ia Grxcx Jinpuae 
genius non pamur ut S et R continuentur. Tale zjwnf nemos pro X’W Ma. Bofra Hebiccis eft mu. 
nimentum, a vcrbo-iV^ munire- Boch. Chan. 1, i. c. 24. 

t M-ius curfum m A fricam direxit, inopcmque vitam in Tugurio r-uinarum Cartliaginienfium toleravit: 
cum Manns afpiciens Carlhagmem, ilia intuens Marium, alter akeri pofTent efle folatiu. Veil. Patere 
X Colonta Carthago Magnse in veftigiisCarthaginis. Plin. 1. v. c. 4. 

$ Carthago in circuitu viginti tria millia pafliis patens. I>iv. Epit. j. ]L 

[J j cipio —in Carthagmem intentus occitpat rcliflum fuga eitftodum Tuneta {abefl ab Carthadne 
{jurndecim mdlia feme paflumnY locus quum operihns, turn foapte natura tutus, et qui et ab Carthjafine 
confpici et prxbere ipfe pvofptfium quum ad urbem, turn ad circumfufum mare urbi poffet. Id. 1 . xxiT. 9. 
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fame diftance that full fubfifts betwixt that city, and a fragment of the old weftern wail 
of Carthage which I have mentioned. And as there are feveral fait pits, which reach 
from the neighbourhood of this wall, as far nearly upon the S. E. fhore as the Guletta, 
Carthage could not have extended any farther to the W. or to the S. unlefs tbefe pits 
(which cannot well be fiippofed) .were inclofed within, and made part of the city. 
Nay, if Polybius * is to be credited, who makes the diftance betwixt Tunes and Car¬ 
thage 15 miles, the boundary this way will be thrown further to the'fea ; and we may 
thereby be induced to fufpefl, that the wall I have mentioned was ere&ed by the Ro¬ 
mans, and took in a greater fpace of the peninfula than might be theoriginal area of the 
firft city. The large morafs, or El Merfa, that was formerly the port, continues to be, 
as it mull always have been, the fame limit to the N. and N. W. whilft, to the E. and 
N. E. the whole extent of the capes Carthage and Commart, to the diftance of one, 
fometinies two furlongs from the fea Ihore, have not the leaft traces of ruins upon them; 
and therefore might never have been included in the city. If we may then be per¬ 
mitted to calculate the extent of the ancient Carthage from thefe circumftances, 15 
miles will be fufficient to circumfcribe it. 

The remains of the celebrated f aquedqcl above mentioned, may be traced all along, 
from the greater fet of cifterns, as far as Zow-wan ; and from thence to Zung-gar, 
which is at the diftance of at leaft 50 miles from them. The whole has been a work 
of extraordinary labour and ex pence; and that portion of it in particular, which runs 
along the peninfula, was all of it elegantly built with hewn ftone. We fee at Arri-ana, 
a little village, two leagues to the northward of Tunis, a long range of its arches, all 
of them entire, feventy feet high, fupported by columns fixteen feet fquare. The 
channel that conveyed the water lies upon thefe arches, being high and broad enough 
for a perfon of an ordinary ftze to walk in. It is vaulted above, and plaftered in the in- 
fide with a ftrong cement; which, by the ftream running through it, is difcoloured to 
the height of about three feet. This will fufficiently fhew the capacity of the channel j 
but as there are feveral breaches in the aqueduct, fometimes for three or four miles to¬ 
gether, I had no method to determine the velocity or angle of defeent, fo as to afeertain 
the quantity of water that might be daily conveyed through it to Carthage. 

Both at Zow-wan and Zung.gar, there was a temple eredted over the fountains which 
fupplied this aquedud with water. That at Zung-gar appears, by the remaining orna¬ 
ments, to have been of the Corinthian order where there is a beautiful dome, adorned 
with three niches, placed immediately over the fountain. Thefe might probably re¬ 
ceive fo many ftatues of the deities prefiding over water §. Upon the frize of the 
portal, we have this broken infeription: 

--RORISII TOTIVSQVE DIVINAE DOMVS 

El VS C1VITAS ZVCCHAR A FECIT ET DEDICAVIT. 

Leaving Carthage, and palling over the Salinas, or fait pits , that were occafionally 
mentioned above, we come to Guletta j as the Italian geographers have tranflated Ha’ck 

* 

* O 3 s Tv**)* f«v tus w? ercctxjv ttHtxrt Polyb. 3 . xiv* 

t Tivoptmi rs Toy -re OXETON AHlO©EATON ovrtz cUtAov, ff roy ffoXiv na-r/yz to Pro- 

cop, B, Vand. L iv* c, i. 

J Vcrteri, Florae, Proferpinae, Fonuum uyrciphis, Corinthio genere conlHtut^aedes* aptas videbantur 
habere proprietates s quod his Dire propter teneritatera graciliata, ct floridafohis et voluti* ornata, opera 
fa&a augere videbamur juftum decorem. Vitf. L i* c. z* 

§ Such as were Hercules, Minerva, and Diana. Herculi (fontium praefidS) sacrum, Fabrett* In- 
Script, cap. iv* No. 170* n^o auTJif (uitowr to {*?* h TfOifyirw 

Pauf. In Corinth* Mineryae SACRUM* Fabrett* Ini<ript, No, 495, DiAKAE 
Up) sacrum* Id* No, 490 * 

el 
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el Wed, 1. e. The throat of the river. This is the channel of communication, as we 
may call it, betwixt the lake of Tunis and the fea, where there is, on each fide, a 
tolerably ftrong and well built cattle, intended as well for the fecurity of this narrow 
paflage, as of the harbour and anchoring ground that lies before it. This lake was for¬ 
merly, as Procopius informs us, a deep and extenfive port *, capacious enough to 
take in the Iargeft navy ; but at prefent, by receiving all the common fewers from Tunis, 
the deeped part of it does not exceed fix or feven feet, while the red, for the fpace of 
a mile or more within the banks, is generally dry and naufeous. However, the prof- 
peel of this large piece of water receives no fmall beauty from the many flocks of the 
Flamant, or Phcenicopterus, that fometimes frequent it"; and from the cattle Shickley 
which is built within it, and frequently vifited by the Tunifeens, and Chriftian mer¬ 
chants, as a place; of pleafure and recreation. Neither is this lake lefs famous for the 
number and largenefs of its mullets, which are accounted the fweetett upon the coaft 
of Barbary ; the roes whereof, after they are preffed and dried, are accounted a great 
delicacy, and known by the name of Bo-targo f. 

Tunis, the Tunes of the ancients, and the capital of this kingdom, is fituated upon 
a riling ground, along the weftern banks of this lake, in a full profpect (as the ancients 
have deferibed it \) of Carthage f, and the ifland iEgimurus. Diodorus Siculus calls 
it AETK.ON TTNHTA, i. e. White Tunis , perhaps from the chalky cliffs that lie round 
about it, when we view it from the fea. The many lakes and marihes that 1 furround 
it, might probably render the fituation lefs healthy, were not thele inconveniences in a 
great meafure^correfted by the great quantity of maftic, myrtle, rofemary, and other 
gummy and aromatic plants, which frequently communicate a fenfible fragrancy to 
the air, whilft they are heating their ovens and bagnios with them. The want of 
water is another complaint of the Tunifeens, who, from the brackifhnefs of their well 
water, and the fcarciry of citterns, are obliged to fetch the greareft part of what they 
drink from Bardo, Beer el Kelp, and other places at a mile’s diitance. If we except 
this inconvenience, no place enjoys a greater plenty of the neceffaries of life. 

The Tunifeens are the molt civilized nation of Barbary. They have very little of 
that in (blent and haughty behaviour which is too common at Algiers. All affairs like- 
W1 fe with the regency are tranfaded in fitch a friendly compliant manner, that it was 
no fmall pleafure to attend Mr. Conful Lawrence at his audiences. This nation, which 
for many years has been more intent upon trade, and the improvement of its mami- 
fadures, than upon plunder and cruifmg, has always had the character and reputation 
of living, not like their neighbours, in open war or perpetual deputes with the Chrif 
tian princes, bur of cultivating their friendfhip, and coming readily into their alliances- 
but the late revolution, and change of government that has been hinted at before mav 
have introduced a new fyftem of policy among them. * * 

If we take in the Bled el Hadrah, and the Bab el Swaiky, as they call the fuburbs 
lums may be three miles or more in circuit. However, it is not, for the bignefe of 
it fo populous as Algiers, though they boaft of more than three hundred thoufmd 
inhabitants. Neither are the houfes, in genera!, which are computed to be twelve 


a TrtHo, „ p. ctiroj; Si! xp-j-a o» Ji| 2TAFNON afflux**™, 

re *«* i^w nmuct pAo? f xs&uf tifuMr*. Procop. Bell. Vand, Li. c. ic. 

t Uotaxge haut e* oils cepliali ( Latini mugilem dicunt) expolitw fc. in duabus veJieis criiorr- Mnflcm 

rabo ^ 

-d ^ oblcffiooem rt difeutiendum animi matrorein; verurn quoad latni 

J j 5 Viliot C0 loldc3 et immundlt[;e coacwvantu:-. Abulf. ut fupra. 
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thoufand, fo lofty and magnificent. Neither have the Tunifeens the like number and 
variety of country-feats; a few villas at the Manoubah, on one fide, and at El Merfa, 
on the other, being their chief places of diverfion and retirement. The vine is like- 
wife lefs cultivated here than at Algiers; and lately the making of wine has been 
abfolutely prohibited, which has increafed the revenue that arifes from the duty upon 
foreign wines, to the Turn of fifty thoufand dollars, it being computed that the mer¬ 
chants import every year upwards of four thoufand hogfheads; a quantity very fur- 
prifmg indeed, were we not at the fame time to confider the great number of Turks 
and Moors who drink here to excefs, beyond the praaice perhaps of any other nation. 

Upon a large pillar, brought from the neighbourhood of Carthage, and placed in 
one of their bagnios, is preferved the following infcription. 

IMP. CAESAR 
DIVl NERVAE NEFOS 
DIVI TRAIANA PARTHICI F. 

TRAIANVS HADRIANVS. 

AVG. PONT. MAX. TRIP. 

POT. VII. COS. III. 

VIAM A CARTHAGINE 
THEVESTEN STRAV1T 
PER LEG. .111. AVG. 

P. METILTO SECVNDO 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR- 

Twto leagues to the E. S. E. of Tunis, and at the like diftance to the S.W. of the 
Guletta, is the town of Rhades, fituated upon a rifing ground betwixt the lake of 
Tunis and the lea. This is the ancient Ades, fo much enquired after by Cellarius and 
others, where M. Regulus defeated the Carthaginians. Hard by it, on the right hand, 
are thofe hills, where Hanno (as Polybius obiferves) very unlkilfully placed his ele¬ 
phants to oppofe him. As the road from Clypea to Tunes lies through a narrow 
defile, at a little diftance from Ades, the Carthaginian general (pardoning that one 
miftake) could not have pitched upon a more convenient place for the fecurity of this 
pafs ; neither could the Romans have carried it without their ufuat bravery. 

Not far from Rhades is the river Miliana, the Catada of Ptolemy; and about a league 
farther is Hammam Leef, a noted hot-bath, very much reforted to by the citizens of 
Tunis. Behind thefe baths, on the right hand, is Jibbel Refafs, i. e. The mountain of 
lead, whofe mines are plentifully ftored with that metal: and two leagues on the left, 
near the bottom of the gulf, is the {mail town of Solyman, fituated upon the /kirts of 
a fine plain, with a river, at two miles diftance on each fide of it. This place is chiefly 
inhabited by Andalufian Moors, who being more civilized than their brethren, arp 
very courteous to Chriftians, and ftill retain the Spanifli language. 

Two leagues to the N.E. of Solyman is Moraifah, the Maxula of Ptolemy and 
other authors. Here are feveral broken cifterns, befides a ftnall harbour, as Morai- 
lah (corruptly probably for Merfa) may denote. The fea Ihore, which from the 
Guletta, all along by Rhades, Hammam Leef, and Solyman, is low and fandv, begins 
here to bo rugged and mountainous; in which fituation, two leagues farther, we fall 
in the creek of Gurbos, or Hammam Gurbos, the ancient Car pis, where there is a 
hot bath, and fonie ruins. Thefe are the Calida: Aqua: * of Livy, which he very 

* Ipfe (Cn. Oft 3 vina) cum roftratis, per advert'd* fluftus ingenti remigum labore cnixus, Apollinis 
promoatorium tenuit; onerarim pars maxima ad Aegirauvum, — alisc adverfus urbtm ipfam ad Caiidas 
Aquas delatx funt. Liv. 1. xxx, 24 . 
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juftly plaees over againft Carthage; and at the fame time acquaints us, that feveral 
veffels belonging to the fleet of Octavius, were there {hip-wrecked. Three leagues to 
the N. of Garbos, we pafs by a very high and rugged head-land, the Promontorium 
Herculisof the ancients$ within it there is a fmall bay, where the Wed el Abeyde 
difcharges itfelf. _ _ ' 

The lanctuary of Seedy Doude, furrounded with the ruins of the ancient Nifua, or 
Mifua, is five leagues to the E. N. E. of the promontory of Hercules. It is fo called in 
honour of David, or Doude., as they pronounce it, a Moorilh faint, whofe fepulchre, 
as they fliew it, is five yards long. But this, in reality, is nothing more than a frag¬ 
ment of fome Roman praetorium, as we may conjefture from three teffalated or Mofaic 
pavements, the uliial attendants of fuch places, which lie contiguous to it. The 
pavements are all wrought with the greateft fymmetry and exactness; for befides the 
general contrail and defign, which is executed with all the artful wreathings and variety 
of colours imaginable, the many figures of horfes, birds, fillies, and trees, are therein 
fo judicioufly intermixed and curioufly inlaid, that they even appear more gay and lively 
than fo many tolerable good paintings. The horfe, the infignia of the Carthaginians, 
is difplayed in the fame bold, free, and openpollure, as it is exhibited upon the African 
and Sicilian medals. The birds are the hawk and the partridge ; the fillies are the 
gilt head * (called here Jeraffa) and the mullet; and the trees are the palm and the 
olive. The contriver perhaps intended by this choice to point out the ftrength, the 
diverfions, the filhery, and the plenty of dates and oil, for which this country con¬ 
tinues to be, as it was always, remarkable. Mifua appears, by the riuins, to have been 
of the fame extent with Hippozarytes; where likewife there was a capacious harbour 
very convenient for fuch veffels to touch at, which could not, on account of contrary 1 
winds or diftrefs of weather, reach the ports of Carthage or Utica, 

Two leagues to the E. N. E. of Seedy Doude, and a little to the fouthward of the 
promontory of Mercury, is Low-hareah, the Aquilaria of the ancients, where Curio t 
landed thofe troops that were afterwards defeated + by Sabura. The fituation of this 
ancient city has been hitherto as much enquired after and wanted as that of Utica and 
Ades: where, in like manner, there are feveral fragments of antiquities, but none of 
them worthy of our notice. However, from the fea fliore to this village, which is at 
half a mile’s diftance, the interjacent mountain, from the level of the fea to the height 
of twenty or thirty feet above it, is according to the difpofition of the ftrata, very 
artfully hewn and carried away, where finall fhafts or openings are carried up quite 
through the fur face above for the ad million of frelli air; whilft large pillars, (the 
uiw’ixpivfti Kioi/zs, as Pollux names them) with their refpeftive arches, as the practice 
was §, are left {landing, at their proper diftances below, to fupport the roof. Thefe 
are the quarries taken notice of by Strabo J|; from whence the buildings, not only of 
Carthage and Utica, but of other adjacent cities, received their materials. Moreover, 
as this mountain is {haded all over with trees; as the arches here deferibed lie open to 
the fea, having a large cliff on each fide, with the Ill and iEgimurus placed over againft 

* This is the aurala of the ancient?, which Leo miftakes for the lama or Iccchy of the Italians, a fifli 
of the tunny or mackrel kind. “ Pott menfem Oflobrem genus quoddain pifeis capitur, quod apud 
Afros Giarapha appellator; eundem pifeetn effe crcdiderim, que Romanis Laccia appcllalur ” I Leo, 
p.214. J ‘ 

f Cass, tie Bell. Civ* 1, if, 21. 
t Milites ail umun otruies iutcrficiiaitur. Id*§ 8* 

§ Formcea crebro rdinquebantur a me tall arils montibns fuftmendis. Pirn, xmii* 4* 
f| L. xvfi.p. 1190* ^ 


them ; 
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them ; as there are likewife fome fountains perpetually draining from the rocks, aud 
feats very convenient for the weary labourer to reft upon: from fuch a concurrence 
of circumftances, fo exactly correfponding to the cave which Virgil places fomewhere 
in this gulf, we have little room to doubt of the following defcription being literally 
true, notwilh{landing fome commentators * may have either thought it fictitious, or 
applicable to another place. 


Eft in fecefFu longo locus ; lufula portum 
Efficit objc£tu laterum : quibus omnis ab aho 
Fraugitur, inque firms fcindit fefe unde redudios. 

Hinc atque bine vafise rupes, gciuintque mmantur 
In ccelum fcopulr ; quorum fub vertice late 
JEquora tut a film ; turn fylvis feena cortifcis 
Defuper, horrent ique at rum nemtis l mm met umbra 
Fronts fub adverfa fcopulis pendentibus antrum i 
Inuis aquas dulces j vivoque fed ilia faxo, 

Nympharum domus s &c. Virg . jEn, I. 165, 


Cape Bon, the Raf-addar of the Moors, and the promontory of Mercury, or 
Hermes of the ancients, is fituated about a league to the northward of Lowah-reah. I 
was informed by the neighbours, that, in very fair weather, they could from hence 
difeover the mountains of Sicily, >which are more than twenty leagues diftant. The 
two iflands Zembrae, or Zowa-moojes, as the Tunil’eans call them, lie under this 
promontory j the fmaller not far from the iliore, the larger at four miles diftance. The 
fruitful tra£fc of land, that reaches front this cape to Nabal and Hamamel, is, from the 
fafhion of it, called Dackhul, i. e. The Strip or Corner . Five leagues from this 
cape, to the S. by E. thereof, is Clybea, the Clupia or Clypea of the Latins, and the 
Asms of the Grecians. It is built upon a fmall promontory, the Taphitis of Strabof, 
which, being in the figure of a Afield j; or hemil’phere, gave occafion to the name. 
There is nothing (landing of this ancient city ; for the caftie is a modern ftructure, 
and what they now call Clybea, is a miferable knot of hovels, at a mile’s diftance from 
the old. " 

A little way from hence to the fouthward, we crofe a large river, where Maflinifla 
was fuppofed to have been drowned in his flight from Bocchar ; who, as Livy tells 
ns, was afraid fo ford it, difeouraged no doubt by the depth and rapidity of the 
ftream. In the month of January, when no rain had fallen into it for feveral days, 
we found the channel very deep and of an uneven bottom, full of large ftones, which 
we had much difficulty to pafs over with fafety. On the other fide lie thofe open 
fields, where Bocchar is faid to have killed forty-fix of the fifty perfons who attended 
Mafinifla §. 


Gurba, the ancient Curobis, or Curubis, is feven leagues from Clybea. It was 
formerly a cottfiderable place, though at prefent the ruins of a large aqueduft, with 
the cifterns that received the water, are the only antiquities. A little brook runs by 


* wt?oQ snXf u e t fi&us fecundum poeticam Hcentiam locus, Na autem vidmtur pemUia a veritate 
difeedere, Hifpanlenfis Canhagiuinis port urn defcripjlt, Casterum hunc locum in Africa nunquam efTe 
conflat, Serv. in loc* Fi&us hie locus eft, et fubiatua ab Homero (Odyffi xiii.gy.) aliqua ex parte ad 
for mam Ithacetifis portus. Pomp. Bab. Ibid* Mr. Addtfbn (p * yr, of his Travelf) fuppoi'eth that Virgil 
jnight have taken the plan from the bay of Naples, 

t p, 7, F. £ In Clypei fpecfem curvatis turrlbus Afpis. Sib Ita], h iii. 243* 

$ MafimfFa cum quinquaginta baud amplius equilibria per aufracfcus snout is ignotos fequentibus fe 
cripuit. Ten wit tamcn veftigia Bocchar; adepttifqae eum patentibtts prope Clupeam urberri campfa, ita 

circumvcrtit, ut, prater quatuor equites* omnes ad iinum interfccerit--amnia itigens fugienti* accepit 

finis Bocdhari fequendi fuit, nec ingredi Humeri au£o r nec, fkc. Liv, 1 , ixix. 32, 

< i 1 it 
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it to the W. where we have the remains of a ftone bridge that was built over it ; and 
at a neighbouring houfe there is an altar that might have belonged to it, with the fol¬ 
lowing infcription: 

PONTI 

C. HELVIO C. FARN. HONORA 
TO AEDILI 1IVIR 
- - . CVRAT. ALIMENT. DISTRIB. 

OB INSIGNES LIBERALITATES 
IN REMPVB. ET IN CIVES 
AMO REM VIRO BONO 
COL. FVLVIA CVRVBIS DD. PP. 

Leaving Gurba we come to Nabal, a very thriving and induftrious town, much 
celebrated for its potteries. It is built in a low fituation, at a mile’s diftance from the 
fea fliore ; and about a furlong to the wellward is the ancient Neapolis, which appears 
to have been a large city, even exclufive of that part of it which is fwallowed up by 
the fea. Here are a great number of infcriptions upon ftones of fix feet in length, and 
three in breadth; but they are either fo unfortunately defaced, or filled up with 
rubbilh and mortar, that it required more rime than my guides would allow me 
to copy them. On the banks of the little brook that runs through the old city, we 
have a block of white marble, with a wolf in baffo relievo curioufly reprefented 
upon it* 

Travelling for the fpace of two leagues through a ruggid road, delightfully fhaded 
with olive trees, we arrive at Hamam-et, which Leo informs us (p. 221.) was built 
about his time, though the flourilhing condition of it is of no longer date than the 
latter end of the laft century. The pillars, the blocks of marble, the following in- 
fcriptions, and fome few other tokens of antiquity that we meet with at 'Hamam-et, 
were brought from the neighbouring ruins of Caffir Afeite, the Civitas Siagitana of * the 
ancients. The name too (which, from fome finall affinity in found, might induce Buno, 
the Sanfons, and others to take it for the ancient Adrumetum,) is derived from the 
Hamam, or wild pigeons, that copioufly breed in the adjacent cliffs. 

r. 

VICTOR1AE 

ARMENIACAE PARTHICAE 
MEDICAE AVGVSTORVM A. 

SACRVM CIVITAS SIAGI 
TANA DD. PP. 

■ II. 

IMP. CAES. DIVI SEPTIMI SEVERl 
PARTH. ARABICI ADIABENICI 
MAX. BRIT. MAX. FIL. DIVI 
M. ANTONINI PII GERMANICI 
SARMAT. NEPOT. DIVI ANTONINI 
PRONEPOT 1 DIVI AELI HADRIANI 
ABN E POT I DIVI TRAIANI PAR. ET 
DIVI NF.RVAE ADNEPOTI 
M. AVRELIO ANTONINO PIO FEL. 

PAR. MAX. BRIT. MAX. GERM. 

MAX. IMP. III. COS. IIII. P. P. - - 
- - CIVITAS SIAGITANORVM DD. PP. 

Bochart. Chan. 1 . i, c. 24, has preferved another infcription relating to this place. 


* Et pro form til populoquc Siagitano Color Imlloconis GillltOx F. Stifles, 
VOL. XV. 4 D 


A little 
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A little beyond Caffir Afeite, we come into a large plain, that reaches as far as Herkla, 
which is as remarkable for the many flocks of the Damoifelle, or Otis, that frequent it, 
as the lake of Tunis is for thofe of the Pheenicopterus, Within this plain, two leagues 
from Haraam-et, is the Me-narah, a large maufoleum, near twenty yards in diameter, 
built in a cylindrical form, with a vault underneath it- Several fmall altars (fuppofed 
by the Moors to have been formerly ib many menara, i. e. lamps^ for the direction of 
the mariner) are placed upon the cornice, and infcribed with the names of, 

X.. AEMILIO AFRICANO AVVNGVLO. - 
C. SVELLIO PONTANO PAT RVELI. 

VITELLIO QVARTO PATRL 

Near the Menarah are the ruins of a fmall port or creek, formerly belonging to 
Faradeefe, an old Roman city, fituated at a few miles diftance upon the N. W, fide of 
this plain- I was informed, that a century ago, the Faradefians were the greateft 
cruizers and the moft experienced mariners of this country j but that the greater in- 
creafe of trade, and the more conveniences for navigation at Hamam-et, had, of late 
years, drawn thither all the inhabitants. This may be the Veneria of Solinus; or 
rather, from an affinity in name, the ancient Aphrodifium, placed by Ptolemy in the 
fame latitude, but more to the W> than Adrumetum. 

Near the middle of the plain, our pi*ofpeft is a little interrupted by an hemifpherieal 
hilloc, called Selloome, the feat formerly of fome cattle or village ; probably one of 
thofe mentioned by Hirtius % which Csefar paffed by in failing towards Adrumetum. 
Two leagues further, near the fiiore, there is a large piece of marfhy ground, with an 
adjacent lake, which is perpetually draining through it into the fea, A bridge, or 
fometimes a caufeway only, were formerly built over the whole length of this morafs, to 
the no fmall conveniency and fafety likewife of thofe who were to pafs over it, in their 
way to Herkla and Sufa- This morafs, with the rivulet oozing from it, I take to 
be the boundary to thefeaward betwixt the Zeugitania and Bizachium. 

CHAP. III.— Of the moji remarkable inland Places of the Zeugitania , or Summer 

Circuit * 

IF we return then to the weft ward of the fummer circuit, a little to the S.W. of 
the great lake of Bifcrta, is Jibbel Ifkell, the Mons Cerna of the ancients. Matter, the 
Oppidum Materenfe, lies below it, a fmall village fituated in a fruitful plain. The 
rivulet that runs by it, empties itfelf into that part of the great lake which was the 
Sifera Pahs, as the other part of it nearer Bizerta was the Hipponites of the old 
geography. 

Not far from the frontiers of the Algerines, about feven leagues from Tabarca, and 
ten to the S. W, of Matter, is the city Beja or Bay-jah, as it is pronounced at prefent, 
which by the name and fimation fhould be the Vaccaf of Salluft, the Oppidum 
Vagenfe of Pliny, theBAFA| of Plutarch, and the Vaccenfium Ordo Splendidiffimus, 
as the title runs in the following imperfect infciiptlon* Cellarius § places it very juftly 

CiEiar Clupfam cIaiTe praetervdmiir; intlc Neapolm, complura pratterea caltdla e.t oppida non longe 
a man rehnquit. Htrt« Bell. Afr- jJ 2, 

t Eral longe ab eo i tin ere quo Metdlus pergebat, oppidum Numidarum. nomine Vacca, forum 
rerum venalmm totiua regni maidme edebratum, obi ct iaeolere et mercari cunfueverunt Italicr generis 
imiki mortales. Sail. BelL Jug. § 50- 

t $(■**£ *» ce E »yotVf voxtv PLut in Mario, p. 409 

j Vaga a Csrta in ortuiu adliulim dfftai, Cdi 1. iv. c. 5. p- 114. 


towards 
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towards the N. E. of Cirta, but quotes no authority. However, as it may be prefumed, 
from Salluft’s * account, to He on the right hand, (as KefF or Sicca Veneria did to the 
left, in travelling from Carthage or Utica, to Numidia, fuch a fituation will be highly 
agreeable to this defcription of it. Moreover, after Vacca revolted, Metellusf is faid 
to have departed from his winter quarters in the evening, and to have arrived before 
it, about the third hour of the following day \ which journey, confidering the expe¬ 
dition wherewith it was performed, will very well agree with the diftance of fifty miles, 
that lies betwixt Bayjah and Utica, where Metellus was then ftationed. - I am not 
acquainted with any other drcumftance in ancient hiflory, that further informs us 
concerning the fituation of Vacca; for Ptolemy’s Vaga, as it lies among the Cirtefii, 
cannot be the place: and the reafon perhaps why it is not taken notice of in the 
Itinerary, or In Peutinger's tables, may be accounted for from its lying quite out of 
the great road that was carried from Carthage either to Numidia or Bizacium. * 
Bayjah keeps up the character that Salluft gives his Vacca, of being a town of 
great trade, the chief mart indeed of the whole kingdom, particularly for corn, from 
which all other commodities are eftimated ; and in the plains of Bufdera, which lie 
below it along the banks of the Mejerdah, there is kept every fummer a public fair, 
frequented by the moll diftant Arabian tribes, who refort hither with their flocks, 
their manufactories, and families. The prefent city is built upon the declivity of a hill, 
with the conveniency of being well watered; and upon the higheft part of it is the 
citadel, which is of no great ftrength. Upon the walls, which are raifed out of 
the ancient materials, we have the following infcription that has been referred to 
above : 

M. IVLIO M. TIL 1 RB. 

DECVRIGNI.-. 

FAC. ANN. XXII. PRAEFECTVS 

VR. DEC. IIVIR - - - QQ - - - 

V. cvm ORDO SPLENDIDISSIMVS 
OB MERITA SVA STATVAM 
P. P. FIERI DECREVIT. 

In the fame parallel nearly with Baijah, upon the banks of the Mejerdah, is Tu- 
burbo, a fmall town inhabited at prefent by Andalufian Moors. This Ihould be the 
Tuburbum Minus of the ancients; as the Majus (where, according to Peutinger’s 
table, there was a remarkable temple or edifice) lies at too great a diftance towards 
the S. to be taken for it. Mahamet, a late bey of this kingdom, planted a great num¬ 
ber and variety of fruit-trees in the neighbourhood of it, which were ranged in fo 
particular a method, that each fpecies was confined to one grove, and thereby removed 
from the influence of another. Thus the orange-trees were all placed by themfelves, 
without the admilfion of the lime or citron ; and where the pear or apple was gathered* 
there was no encouragement to look for the peach or apricot. In the adjacent valley* 
where the Mejerdah conveys its ltream, the fame curious and generous prince erected* 
out of the ruins of a neighbouring amphitheatre, a large mafly bridge or damm, with 
proper fluices and flood-gates, to raife the river to a convenient height, for watering 
and refrelhing thefe plantations. But this, which was too laudable an invention to 
fubfill long in Barbary, is now entirely broken down and deftroyed. 


* Sal. Bell. Jug, 

f Mc tell ys,Poltquam de rebus Vacca: aflis comperk — leglonem, cum qua luemabat, et quam plunmoa 
potefc Numidas equitcs pariter cum occafu fobs expedites educit; et poftera die, circiter huram tertiam 
pervenit m quandam plamtiem - A —*■ —-— - fi - - — - - * 


docet oppidum Vaccam non amplius mille pafTuura abcflc. Id. 71. 

4 D 2 Below 
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Below Tuburbo, on the fame fide of the Mejerdah, is the little village Tuccaber, 
the fame perhaps that is taken notice of by St. Cyprian (hi Concil.) and St. Auftin 
(ad Donat.) under the name of Tuccabori or Thuccabori. Simler * therefore muft be 
niiftaken in taking it for the TuccaTerebinthina, which lay 60 miles only from Sufe- 
tula; whereas Tuccaber lies nearly at twice that dillance. 

On the other fide of the Mejerdah, ten leagues to the S. of Tuccaber, is Tuberfoke, 
a fraall city walled round, and fituated upon the declivity of an eminence. In the 
centre of it, there is a very clear and plentiful fountain, with the ruins of a final! 
temple or dome that was formerly built over it. It lies nearly in the fame parallel 
with Tubernoke, though at above 50 miles diftance, and cannot therefore be one and 
the fame city, as fome authors quoted by Cellarius (I. xiv. c. 4.) have imagined. Upon 
the walls, which are made with the old materials, we have the two following infcrip- 
tions; by the firft of which,* we find this city was called Thiburficumbure, the fame 
probably with the Tuburficuburenfis of the Notitia. Now, as this was a fee of the 
Provincia Proconfularis, we fhall be at a lofs for the Thuburiicca of Ptolemy, which 
the fame Notitia places in Numidia, a.quite different province. The fecond inftruds 
us, that the title of Chriftianiffiraus, which a few centuries ago was given by the Bilhop 
of Rome to the French kings, was a compliment paid, many ages before, to Juftin and 
Sofia. 

I. 

VRBI ROMAE AETERNAE AVG. 

RESP. MVNICIPI SEVERIANI ANTO 
NINIANI LIBER! THIBVRSICENSIVM 
BVRE. 

TI. 

SALVIS DOMINIS NOSTRIS CHRISTIANISSIMIS ET 
INVICTISSIMIS IM PE RATO RIB VS IVSTINO ET SOFIAE 
AVGVSTIS HANC MVN1TIONEM THOMAS + EXCEL LENTISSIM VS 
PRAEFECTVS FELICITER AE-DIFICA VIT. 

Lorbus, called fometimes Lerba, the ancient Laribus Colonia, lies in the fame 
parallel with Tuberfoke, at three leagues diftance to the W. It has a fine lituation 
upon an eminence, from whence Leo and Marmol very injudieioufly deduce the river 
of Tabarca. 

Below Lorbus and Tuberfoke, at near equal diftances from them both, is Mufti j, 
called at prefent Seedy Abdel Abbus, where, we have the remains of a beautiful tri¬ 
umphal arch *, and upon a ftone that might formerly belong to it, there is the follow¬ 
ing infeription: 

INVICTISSIMO EELICISSIMOQVE IMPERATOI 
AVGVSTO CAESARI ORB IS PACATOR1 
.MVST1CENSIVM DD. 

Vibius Sequefter | has been mifinformed, in placing Mufti near the river Bagrada, 
which is, in the neareft part of it, four leagues from it to the N. E. The author of 
the Itinerary makes this noted city to lie 34 Roman miles (Peutinger’s tables only 32) 
from Sicca Veneria, 92 from Sufetula, 86 from Carthage, and 199 (by Tipafa) to 
Cirta ; all which diftances, confidering the roads are frequently indireft, and feveral 
interjacent places are to be frequently touched at, will very well correfpond with the 
fituation of Seedy Abdelabbus. 

* Annoti in Itener. Cellar* Liv. c.5. it 6. 

t El Thomas Libycar nutantis dexter a terra:. Comp* Afr. de laud. Juft. Min. L u 

X Bagrada Africa juxta oppidum Mufti, &c. 


Keflj 
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Keffj the Sicca or Sicca Veneria * of the ancients, lies about 15 miles from Lorbufs, 
and 72 miles from Tunis. It is a frontier town, and the third for riches and ftrenglh 
in the whole kingdom. 

In the late civil wars, the great eft part of the citadel was blown up, which has fince 
been rebuilt with greater ftrength and beauty. In levelling an adjacent mount, to find 
materials for this building, they found an entire ftatue of Venus; which was no fooner 
found than it was broken to pieces by thefe Iconoclaftics. This ftatue may not a little 
authorife and illuftrate the appellation of Veneria that was attributed to Sicca. There 
was an equeftrian ftatue dug up at the fame time, dedicated to marc vs antonivs 
rvfvs, which fuffered the fame fate. The fituarion of Keff, as the name itfelf imports, 
is upon the declivity of a hill, with a plentiful fource of water near the centre of it. 
Befides what has been already mentioned, the two following inferiptions are the only 
furviving antiquities of this noted place : 

• VICTORI 
CENTVRIONI 
LEGIONARIO 
EX EQVITE 
ROMANO 
OB MVNIF1 
CENT I AM ORDO 
SICCENS1VM 

.CIVI 

ET CONDECVRIONI 
DD. PP. 

II. 

HERCVLI SACRVM 
M. TITAClVi PROCVLVS * PROCV 
RATOR AVGVSTI SVA 
PECVNIA FECIT. 

Tuber-noke, the Oppidum Tuburnicenfe of Pliny, is iltuated in the Dakhul, at 
about feven leagues to the S. of Tunis, and near the half way betwixt Solyman and 
Caffir Afeite. It is built in the form of a crefcent, between two ridges of a very ver¬ 
dant mountain (a part probably of the Mons Balbus of Livy f) which diverfifies itfelf, 
in this neighbouihood, in the like variety of windings and narrow defiles as are men¬ 
tioned by that author, A large pair of flag’s horns are well delineated in baflo relievo, 
upon the gate of a large edifice, which is indeed the only furviving antiquity. Tuber- 
noke anfwers well enough in name to the Tubernicenlis of the Notitia ; yet it will be 
difficult to account for the placing of it, no lefs than of Tubercine above mentioned, 
among the epifcopal fees of Nutnidia ; the neareft of which lies at fo confiderable a 
diftance to the weftward, that we may well fufpe£t there is fome great miftake in the 
Notitia J, with regard to both thofe places. 

Zow-an or Zag-wan, in the fame meridian with, and at twelve leagues diftance from 
Tunis, is a fmall flouriffiing town, built upon the N. E. extremity of a confpicuous 

* Summi viri, Jo, SeUenus, De Di is Syr is Syntagma ii, c, 7. et Get. Jo, Vof&UB» Theol* Gen til, I. *L 
cap, 22, nomen Siccse Venerise erudite ckducunt ex Ally riorum immine vel religiotic Succot Benot, cujus 
2 Rtg. xvii. fit mentioj quail [abernacola filiarum five mulierum dicantur, feu cultua Veneris Affyrfe, quam 
Herodotus, h u c. 99, et Strabo, 1 . xvi. deferibunt* Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. L Jv. e. 5* p. 117. Sicc® enira 
Panutu eft Veneris, in quod fe matrons confcrcbant j atque inde precedents ad quadhmi, dates corporis 
injuria eontrahebant, honefta lumirum tam inhonefto vinculo conjugia jundur^. V, Max. 1 . ii. c. 6- § 15. 

t Mafuiiifa cum paucis equirihus cx acie in montem {Balbum incoiae vocant) pcrfugit. Liv, l, xxix- § 31. 
Boccbar digreffum jugis Mafiniffam perfecutus in vaHe ar&a, faucibus utrmnque obfeffisj incluiU. Id. § 32. 

t Vid. Tertiil. lib. 6* ad Scapulam, Baron* AnnaK in ann, c. 195* 
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mountain of the fame name, the Mons Ziguenfis probably of Viaor*. It is in great 
repute for the dying of fcarlet caps, and the bleaching of linen; great quantities of both 
being daily brought thither for that purpofe from Tunis, Sufa, and other places. The 
ftream which is employed at prefent for this ufe, was formerly, together with the river 
of Zungler, conveyed to Carthage; and over the fountains of it there was, in like 
manner as at Zungar, which has been already defcribed, a temple erefted, the ruins of 
which continue likewife to this day. Upon an ancient gate which regards the S. E. 
there ts a ram's head, armed, in bafib relievo, with avxilio, in large letters below 
it. This may perhaps inftruft us, that Zowan, or whatever was its former name, was 
under the immediate influence and protection of Jupiter Ammon t. 

If we could be affured, that the leaft traces of Zeugis, mentioned above, or Zeugi- 
tana, were preferved in the prefent name of this city or mountain, there would be no 
final! reafon to imagine, that the name of this province was denominated from it. 
Solinus feems to advance fomething in favour of this fuppofition; by. acquainting us, 
that Africa (particularly fo called, as we are perhaps to underftand him) commenced, 
a pede J Zeugitano, i. e. from the foot (as I would interpret it) of the mountain Zow - 
wan, the Mons-Ziguenfis probably of Victor; or, in other words, that Africa was that 
fpace of ground which lay to the northward of the parallel of this mountain. It is 
certain, that we have from this eminence a molt delightful and extenrive profpeft; 
which might therefore be the very place from whence Agathocles § was entertained 
with the view both of the country of the Adrumetines and Carthaginians. The 
Zygantes of Herodotus, who were remarkable for their honey, feem to have had this 
lituation. 

The following infcriptions relate to places of letter note in the old geography; at 
each of which there are feveral rudiments of old citterns, pillars, capitals, fragments 
of large walls, porticoes, &e. which it would have been too tedious to enumerate on 
every occafion. 

Upon a ruined Triumphal Arch at Bazilbab , on the Banks -of the Migardah , 30 miles 

to the W, of Tunis. 

SALVIS ET PROPITI1S ODD. NNN. GRATIA 
NO VALENTINIANO THEOiiOSlO INVICT1SS1MIS P RING I 
PIBVS UE PACE EX MORE CONDIT. DECRET 


At Tejhure, fix miles from Bazilbab . 

I. 

D. N. IMP. VALERIO LVCINIA 
NO LICINIO AVG. MAX. 

SARMATICO MAX. GERMA 
N- 1 CO MAX. TRIBVNITIA POTES 

* Crefconius Prefbyter Myzentinac cmtaria, in fpclunca Ziguenfis mentis repcitus eft, putrefeente jam 
iolutus cadavete* Vtdh Utic. de Perfccut. Vand, L iir. 

+ The image of Jupiter Ammon h called KfnfgxrtoXM by Herodotus, L \u § 42* Prom whence the 
poet* 

Tortis cornibus Ammon. Lucan , 1 , ix, p- 519- 

In one of the coins,of Gallienus, there is a ram with this legend, ioti consxrv ator.i j in one of Salomons, 

ANMOKt CONSERVATOR*. 

X itTrognteq, Sc vatv ogw* S trab. Lx. p. 32^* 

$ fvi t tq-ttov tjJOtfSrx Swoto? nv ccutov vtd ttlS jto* t*7 XzgXK&m&v 

Toy Tvjt^a Died Sic. fib. p.7^1. 


TATE 
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TATE X. COS. V. IMP. X. PATRI PATRIAE 
FROCONS. COL. BISICA LVCANA DEVOTA 
NVMINIBVS MAIESTATIQVE EIVS. 

II. 

FORTISSIMO IMP. 

ET PACATORI ORBIS 
M. CLAVDIO 
TACITO. 

PIO FELICI AVG. 

At Tugga, betwixt Te/iure and Tuberfoke. 

C. MEMMIO FELICI 
FLAMINI AVG- PERP. 

VTRIVSQ^E PARTIS 
CIVITATIS THIGN1CEN 
SIS. C. MEMMIVS 
FORTUNATVS FLAM 
AVG. PERP. VTRI 
VSQVE PARTIS CIVI 
TATIS THIGNICENCIS 
PROPTER EXIMIAM 
PIETATEM ET AFFECTI 
ONEM FRATERNAM QVAM 
_LIBER EXHIBIT. 

At Al Akaby halfway betwixt Bizerta and Port Farina. 

.reipvblicae splendi 

DISSIMAE COTVZAE SACRAE 
VALERIVS IANVARIVS --- -- 

At Sloiigeah, betwixt Tejloure and Bazilbaby on the Banks of the Mejerdah. , 

IMP. CAES. DIVI M. 

ANTONIN I PII GE- 

NEP. DIVI HADRIANI 
PRONEP. DIVI 
TRAIANI PART. AB 

-- DIVI NERVAE 

, - - SEPTIMIO SEVERO 
PERTINACI AVG. ARAB. N 
N. PP. PONT. MAX. TRIB. 

POTEST. IMP. VII. COS. II. 

.HIDIBELENS. 

At Duggay near Tuberfoke. 

I. 

IMP. CAES. DIVI ANTONINI- 

MARC. AVRELIO SEVERO ALEXANDRO 
PONTIFICI MAX. TRIBVNITIA POT. 

ET CASTR. ET SENATVS ET PA 
- . VM LIBERVM* THVGGA. 

* MVNICIPIVM LIBERVM THVGGA apud Sponii Mifcell. rawns, Procop. 1.6. c. $. De 

JEdific. , jj 

CLAVDIO CAES ART AVG 
MAXIMO TRIBVNITIA POT. - - 
R. CRASSVS AEDIL. ORNAM - - 
TIVIR AVGVR IIVIR QVINQVE 
C. FAR. PERPETVVS SACERIVS 
PAGI THVGGENSIS NOM - - - - 
ET PERPETVI. 


III. 
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IMP. CAES. DIVI 
NERVAE NEPOTI 
TRAIANI DACICI 
PARTHICI FIL. 
TRAIANO HADRIANO AVG. 
PONT. MAX. TRIBVN. 
POTEST. COS. II. PP- 
Cl VITAS THVGGA DD. PP. 

IV. 

TIRINVS FORTV 
NATVS VIR. ARMIS 
INGENIO ET ANIMO 
MAXIMO QVI CVM 
.... NIS ET GRAECIS 
- - - TIMIS H. r. T. P. 


VIXITQVE IAETOS DVOS 
ZOZIMOS IOVIS P. V. XXXIV. 

At Majhera, near Dugga. 

SATVRNO AVG. SACRVM 
CIVITAS II TVGGENSIS 
DEDICAVIT DECRETO 
DECVRIONVM. 

At BeijfonS) betwixt Tuberfoke and Dugga, 

I. 

MAGNIS ET INVICTIS DDDD. NNNN. DIOCLETIANO 
ET MAXIMIANO PERPETVIS AUGG. ET 
CONSTANTIO ET MAXIMIANO NOBB. CAESARIBVS 

RESPVBLICA MVNICIPII AGBIENSIVM DEDICA- 

M.IVL. - - PROCOS - - MAIESTAQVE EORVMOIC. - - 

II. 

PRO SALVTE IMP. M. ANTONINI. AVG. P1I 
EIBERORVMQVE EIVS 

CINTIVS C. F. R. N. VICTORVM AD TVENDAM 
REMPVBLICAM CONSENSV DECVRIO 
NVM OMNIVMIAMPRIDEM PATRONVS 
FACT VS ETTVTORCVM - - RERVM VETVS 
TATE CONSVM.A SOLO 


MVNICIPI CIVILIS AGBIENSIVM ET 
VNIVERSIS CVRIIS. DD. PP. 

At Boujha, 18 miles to the S.W. of Tunis. 

CATIO ALCIMO FELICIANO PV. - -.- - - - 

VICE PRAEF. PRET. PRAEF. ANNO. 

NAE VICE PRAEF. VIGILVM. MAG.- - - 

SVMMAE PRIVATAE MAGIST.- - - 

VM RATIONVM CVRATORI OPER. 

TRI. PROC. HEREDITATVM. 

SACRAE MONETAE PER... 

PROV. NARBONENS. PROC. PRIV. PER SALARIAM - - 
TIBVRTINAM VALERIAM TVSCIAM PROC. PER - - - 

FLAMINIAM VMBRIAM PICENVM ITEM VICE. 

PROC. QVADRIG. GALLIARVM PROC. ALIMENT. PER - 
TRANSPADVM HISTRIAM TITVRNIAM. 


FISCI 
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FI SCI PROVINCIAR. XI OB EXIMIVM AMOREM IN 
PATRIAM SPENDIDISSIMVS ORDO TVRCET. PATRONO DD. 

At Mejherga^ nine miles to the E. of Bonjba. 

I. 


P1I IMP. V. COS. I. - 
PROCOS. MVN1CIPI 
VM. GIVF DEVOTVM 
NVMIN1MAIESTATI 
QVE EIVS DD. PP. 

■ n; 

LVCINIAE SATVR 
NINAE AVRELI 
DIONISI PATRO 
NI CONIVGI 
MVNICIPES 
MVNICIPI AVRE 
LI ALEXANDRIA 
NI AVGVSTI 
MAGNI GIVFITANI. 

III. 

AGENTI. 

IV. 

AFOLLINI AVG. SACR. 

DEVNDANIVS PAPRIMIANVS FVNDANI 
FELICIS AEDELICI FIL. FVNDANI PRIMI FL. P. NEPOTIS 
AEDILIS OB HONOREM AEDILITATESQVE MET. ORDO 
SVVS SVFFRAGIO DECREVIT HANC STATVAM IMITA 
TVS PATRIS EXEMPLVM H-S. ViTi MILLIBVS n SVA LI 
BERALITATE NVMERATA PRIVS A SE REIPVBLICAE 
SVMMA HONORARIA POSVIT EANDEMQVE DEDICA 
VIT ET OB DEDICATIONEM SIMVL CVM MANNIO MEMI 
ANO COLLEGA SVO LVDOS SCAENICOS ET GIMNASI 
VM POPVLO AEPVLAS DECVRIONIBVS DEDIT.DDD. 

V. 

D. M. S. 

PALLONIVS FELIX PIVS 
VIXIT AN. XLI. D. IIII. 

AMO RE DVCTVS 
PELAGI MERCIB. 

INSISTEBAM 
SVCCIDIS AETER 
NOQVE SILENTIO 
MAVRIS SVM. 

VI. 

PESCENNIA QVOD VVLT DEVS 
H. M. F. BONIS NATAL IB VS 
NATA MATRONALITER 
NVPTA VXOR CASTA 
MATER PIA GENVIT FILIOS 
III. ET FILIAS II. VIXIT 
ANN1S XXX. VICTORINA 
VIXIT ANNIS VII. 

SVNNIVS VIXIT ANNIS 
III. MARCVS VIXIT 
ANNIS II. MARCEL 
LVS VIXIT ANNO I. 

4-e 
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FORTVNATA VIXIT ANN IS 
XIII. M. VIII. MARCELLVS 
PROCOS - - CIV. 

SED ET FILIIS ET 
FILIABVS NOSTRIS ME VI 
VO MEMORIAM FECI 
OMNIBVS ESSE PEREMNEM. 

At Matfonfe, near Y’cufcpb. 
p. M. S. 

- - - VSVRVS PONICINNVS 

VERECVNDIA INCOM 

PARABILIS - -. 

- - - ET INGENIO CL A R VS 
OMNI SIMPLICITATE 
IVCVNDVS. 

CHAP. IV. —• Of the mojl remarkable Places upon the Sea Coajl of the ancient Bizacium 

or Winter Circuit. 

THE many parts which I have feen of the ancient Bizacium, or Winter Circuit, fall 
vaftly fhort in fertility of the character which has been attributed to them by the ancients. 
For fuch as are adjacent to the fea coaft are ^generally of a dry fandy nature, with no 
great depth of foil in the very beft portion of them. This is called the fahul, and is 
planted for the moft part with olive trees, which flourifii here in the greatefl: perfection. 
Neither is the inland country in a much better condition. For, if we except the plains 
which are watered by the rivers Defailah, Derb, and Hat-taab, we have moutainous 
and woody trafts only, all along from Zun-ghar by Ufe-let, Truzza, Spaitla, Cafa- 
reen, and fo forward, (in turning to the N.W. by the fan £1 nary of Seedy Boogannin) 
as far as Hydrah, and the frontiers of the Algerines. The country round about 
Kairwan is low and marfhy, with lakes and fliibkahs difperfed all over it, efpecially in 
the winter feafon. Near Gilma, Jemnie, and fo on to the river Accroude, there is 
an interchange indeed of hills and vallies, but which differ very little in the quality of 
their foil from that of the fea-coaft. Beyond the mountains of Cafareen, till we arrive 
at Ferre-anah and the fkirts of the Sahara, we travel a great many miles over a barren 
plain, with a ridge of eminences at fome diftance on each fide of us. The country 
continues in the fame lonefome and barren condition from thence to Capfa, 2nd fo 
forward to the Jereed, our profpeft on each hand being all the way bounded with high 
mountains j the S. E. ridge whereof ftretches towards Jibbel Hadelfa and the lake of 
marks ; the other, which may be taken for the continuation of Mount Atlas, runs in 
a S.W. direction, by Sbekkah, as far as the eye can conduct us. Such is the general 
plan and map of this province. 

Among the more remarkable places, where the ancient geography is principally 
concerned, we may begin with the defcriprion of Herkla. Herkla, the Heraclea of 
the lower empire, the Juftiniana of the middle, and the Adrumetum* of the earlier 
ages. It was built, as Clypea was, on an hemifpherical promontory, two leagues to 
the S. E. of the Morafs, the boundary, as I fuppofe, betwixt the Zeugitana and this 
province. It appears to have been little more than a mile in circuit; and, if we may 
judge of its former grandeur by the remaining ruins, we Ihould rather take it for a 

* A tigV{j.r l T0v, Appian. Aojy^rra, Polyb. A^a^iirTos, Platent. 
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place of importance* than to have been of any great beauty or extent That part of 
the promontory* which flretched to the northward, and formed the port, feems to 
have been walled in quite down to the fea fiiore * but the rell of it, to the diflance of 
a furlong from thence, does not difcover the leafl traces of" ruins# Casfai then might 
have all imaginable conveniency to obferve the ftrength and fituation of this city * j 
efpecially as the inhabitants decliiied all hoftilities at that time# 

The Cothon was to the W. and S-W# of this promontory 3 which, as Csefar in his 
purfuit of Varus \ was not able to double, he was obliged to lay at anchor before it \ 
[ e. as I conjecture, to the eaflward of it. Now, as it may be prefumed that Caffiar 
directed his courfe from Leptis, or Lempta, no other than a Southerly or welter I y 
wind could have brought him hither# It is certain that an eafterly wind would, fio.n 
the very fituation of this port and promontory, have es.fi ly conducted him within them 
both# Hamam-et, therefore, as feme pretend, could not have been the Adrumetum ; 
beeaufe, as that place lies nearly in the fame direction with Lempta and Herkla, the 
fame wind which brought Cssfar to the promontory of Hamam-et, would have con¬ 
duced him within the port that was formed by it# Neither could Csefar, from the 
ruggednefs of the fituation of Hamam-et on one fide, and being wafhed by the fea on 
the other, have made a tower round about it, as he did round about Adrunietuni, as 
hath been already obferved. Neither have we a view either from Hamam-et, or the 
bay before it, of the coaft of Clybea, a circumftance which agrees with the fituation 
ofHeiklaJ* 

Befides, Varus § is faid to have left Adrumetum in the fecond watch of the night, 
and to have arrived at Leptis early in the morning. No confiderable diflance, there¬ 
fore, could have been betwixt Leptis and Adrumetum, It appears likewife that Csefar 
marched with his army from Adrumetum to Leptis in two days, and returned the.third 
to Rufpina fj, where he had lodged the firfl night# Now, if Hamam-et was the Adrume¬ 
tum, and Rufpina the half way (as may befuppofed) to Leptis, thefe marches mufl 
have been nearly 40 Roman miles a day \ too much even for the hardieft veterans of 
Caefar’s army to accomplifh, much more for fuch unexperienced^ troops as he had 
then with him, who were fcarce recovered from their fea ficknefs, who had likewife a 
variety of {kirrmfhes and difficulties to retard their marches**# Neither indeed was this 
a feafon for long journies ; the days, at this time, con filling only of about nine or ten 
hours. Nay, further, as Rufpina lay within fix miles of Leptis, the firft day's march 
(upon a fuppofirion that Hamam-et was the Adrumetum) mull have been near 70 

* Csefar circum oppidum ye&tff* natura loci perfpe&a, redit ad caftra, Hirt# de Bell, Afric# § 3# 

f Vai us cekritate Csefans audaciaque moms, cum univerfa elaffe, converts navibus, Adrumetum verfus 
furore conrenriic. Quern Cssfar in millibtis pafTuum iv confecutus —triremem hoillum proximam — cepit; 
relsquse naves hoftuim promontorium fuperarimt, acque Adrumetum in Cothonem fe univeifae contukrunt* 
C^far eodem vento promontorium fuperare non potuit; atque in falo in ancons ea node commoratus, &c + 
Him Beth Afric. . $ 56,, 

^ A Clupea fecundum oram mnritlmam cum cquitatu Adrumed* Cn, Pifo cum Maurorum eirciter ill 
iruHibus apparuit* Hire. Bell* Afrie* § 3. 

§ Varus t vigilia ftcunda Adrumeto .ex# Cothone egreffus, pdmo mane Lepdm untverfa cia£Te ve&us, 
&c* Id § 55, 

| Eo die caftra pofult ad oppidum Rnfpmam, kakndis Januar. (§ J.) inde movit et pervenit ad oppi¬ 
dum Leptrn. (f 6*} ad m non, Jan, caftra movet; Leptique vi coliortlum pradidio cum iJaferna relicto, 
ipfe rurmSj unde pndie venerate Rufpmatri cum reliquis captis convertit# {§ 8-) ( 

Ad oppidum oppugnanduin non tads copiarum habebat* et eas dromirri. $ j, ibid, 

** Itaque caftra quum movere velkt, fublto ex oppitio cvupit multitude}—• ct ejus agmen extremum 
inkqu! coeperunt — quod cum faspius faeerent ; et modo inkquerentuiv modo ruriua ab cquidbus la 
oppidum repel lerentuv, &c, Id ibid • 
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miles, which is altogether impoffible. Nay, further, the Itinerary places Adrumetum 
440 furlongs (i. e. 55 miles) from Neapolis, and 85 miles from Carthage. Provided 
then Hamam-et was the Adrumetum, Neapolis or Nabal would be fituated 50 miles 
too near to it in the one cafe, as Carthage would be 30 miles too near it in the other. 

Another argument why Herkla fhould be the Adrumetum rather than Hamam-et* 
or any other place, may be drawn from the alteration that might have been made 
more than once in its name. For as it was ufual both with the Greeks and Romans, 
to change the old names of their cities in honour of their emperors j fo it was no lefs 
common for one emperor, upon doing fome fignal good offices to a favourite city, to 
have his own name fubftituted in the place of his predeceffor’s. Thus Procopius, de Edi- 
ficiis, cap. vi., tells us, that Adrumetum was called in his time Juftiniana, in refpect to 
the Emperor Juftinian 5 as for the fame reafon it might afterwards have been changed 
into ITeraclea, out of the like fentiments of gratitude to his diftant fucceffor Heraclius. 

Adrumetum being thus reftored to the ancient geography, let us now proceed to 
Sufa, the next remarkable place upon the coaft, at about five leagues to the S. E. 
It is the chief mart of this kingdom for oil and linen, and may be reckoned one of the 
moft confiderable and wealthy cities of the Tunifeens. Here are feveral vaults, granite 
pillars, and other tokens of its having been formerly a place of fome repute ; pro¬ 
bably one of thofe towns * which fubmitted to Caefar in his march to Rufpina. For 
Sufa is built upon the northern extremity of a long range of eminences, which, as 
Hirtius t has well defcribed them, reach as far as Surfeff, the ancient Sarfura. Behind 
it, all along to Sahaleel, we have a view of that extenfive plain, which is taken notice 
of likewife by the fame author. But as there are no traces of a port either at this 
place, or for feveral miles on each fide of it; as it is fituated likewife too near the fea J, 
and at too great a diftance from Leptis, Sufa does not feem to agree with the ancient 
Rufpina, to which Hirtius has afcribed all or moft of thofe circuraftances. 

A league and a half from Sufa, we pafs over a valley, with a brifk traniparent rivulet 
running through it, and emptying ltfelf afterwards into the fea. Half a league further, 
under the fame chain of eminences with Sufa, is Sahaleel, where we have likewife 
fome remains of antiquities. This village is fituated at a good mile’s diftance from 
the fea, and therefore bids fairer to be the ancient Rufpina than Sufa; efpecially as 
the fea before it not only forms itfelf into'a bay, but has alio a communication with a 
fmall lake, which was probably the port mentioned by Hirtius. Sahaleel, having no 
other water than what is drawn from wells, may very well account for the neceffity 
that Csefar lay under of being fupplied from another place; which, from the many 
difficulties he met with in the way to it §, occafioned by Scipio’s army being poffefled 
of all this country to the northward, feems to have been from the rivulet juft now 
defcribed. 

* In itine r e (es Adrumcto) ex oppidis et cafiellis legationes vcnere : polliceri frumentum j paratofque 
eJTej qude imperafftt, facere* Hirt* Beil. Afric. § j. 

f Hk campus (pone Rufpinam) mirabili pJanitie patet millia paffuum xv ; quern jugum ingens a mari 
ortum, neque ita prsealtum, veluti theatri effieit fpeciem. In hoc jugo culks font exeelfi panel, &c« 
Hirt. Bell* Afric. § 34* Scipio interim, cognito Cretans difceiFu, (a caflris prope Rufpmam) cum 
tmiverfjs copiis per jugum Crefarem fubfequ* cceptt. § 58* Scipio confeftim Ceefarem per fuperiora loca 
confecutus, millia paffuum ? 111 a Thapfo binis caftria confedit* § 68* Labienua per jugum fummum collk, 
dextrorfus procul milites fubfequi non deficit* § 63* 

% Partus (Rufpime) abed ab oppido millia paffuum u* Hirt, Bell* Afrte. $ 9. 

j tire far vallum ab eppido Rufpina ufque ad mare deduce re et a cailris akerum eodem ~~ Equiratus 
eorum (Scipioms, cireum Caefam numkiones vagari; atque eos, qui pabulandi mi aqnantli gratia 

extra valium progreffi client, excipere, Hirt, Bell* Afric. § 19. et 23. 

Five 
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Five miles over againft Sahaleel, upon the extremity of a fmall cape, is Monafteer, 
a neat thriving city, walled round like Sufa. Large pieces of marble, and other the 
like ancient materials, are not commonly met with at this place. However, from its 
fituation, and the command it would have thereby of the two bays of Sahaleel and 
Leptis, we may fufpeft it to have been of Carthaginian or Roman extraction, though 
the prefen t name is off too modern a date to lay claim to either. 

Two leagues to the fouthward of Monafteer is Lempta *, which denotes a port or 
ftation for veffels. This was the Leptis, or Leptis Parva of the ancients; the other 
Leptis being in the kingdom of Tripoli, feveral leagues to the fouthward. Lempta has 
been a mile or more in circuit; but at prefent nothing of it remains befides the ruins 
of a cattle, with a low Ihelf of rocks, that probably made the northern mound 
of the ancient Cothon. Buno acquaints us, that leptis is what we now call Aracca; 
perhaps he meant Herkla, as there is no other village of the like found upon the 
fea coaft. 

A few miles to the weftward of Lempta are the ruins of Agar, another of Cadar’s 
ftations; which Hirtius tells us was 16 miles from Thapfus. The rocky fituation, 
with the quantity likewife of ftones and ruins that are feen at this place, might 
induce the Arabs, according to their facility of invention, to alter a little the old 
name, and call it, as they do at prefent, Boo Iiadjar, or The father of a fione ; i. e. The 
Jiony city. 

Between Boo Hadjar and Demafs, within four miles of the latter, there is a large 
lake of fait water, which reaches within half a league of Tobulba. This is the lake 
taken notice of by Hirtius t, as Tobulba, a fmall maritime village, may lie near the 
place where Casfar erected a fort to prevent Scipio’s fending in fuccours by this narrow 
paflage to Thapfus. 

Demafs, the ancient Thapfus, is lituated upon a low neck of land, three miles to 
the eaftward of To-bulba. By the great extent of its ruins, it appears to have been 
the moll confiderable city on this lide Carthage; though, by the taxation } in Caefar’s 
time, it Ihould have been much fmaller than Adrumetum. The walls, callies, and 
houfes of better falhion, at Sufa and Monafteer, have received large contributions from 
thefe ruins and thofe of Herkla. 

There is Hill remaining, in defiance of time and the fea, a great part of the Cothon, 
which was built in frames, in the fame manner as I have defcribed the walls of Tletn- 
fan. The compofition likewife is made up of fmall pebbles and mortar, fo well 
cemented and knit together, that a folid rock cannot be more hard and durable. It 
is very probable that, in fubmarine works of this nature, the Romans might mix and 
temper this mortar with the earth of Puteoli, which has a furprizing property of 
hardening under water. 

The capes of Demafs and Monafteer form the bay of Lempta, which inuit have 
afforded a variety of ports and liations for veffels in former times; for an illand, from 
Demafs almoll as far as To-bulba, runs parallel with the fouthern fliore. There is 

.* Viz. a nn 1 ? quod ponice ftationem fignificat. Boch, Chan. i. i. c. * 4 . See Lucan Bell. Civ. 

1. ix* 951. 

Proxtma Leptis erat, cujus fiatioae qmeta 
Exegere hiemcm. 

f Erat ftagmrm falinarum 3 inter quod et mare anglicise quae dam ncm amplius toiHe et qumgentoa paflus 
intererant ; quas Scipio fntrare* et Thapfitams auxilium ferre, conabatur* § 

± ThapGiama HS xx millia, cunventui eorutn xxx millia ; Adrumeianis HS xxx, conventui eomai 
HS l miiha, mulcts nomine, imponit. § ij. Exc.p. 8 . 3, 
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likewife another, which reaches from Monafteer, the half way nearly to Lempta; 
whilft the Jowrics, the Tarichias as they feem to be of Strabo, lie over againfl: Lempta 
and To-bulba. Caefar was fo well apprized of the importance of the Tarichias, (and 
there are no other illands to the northward) that he thought fit to appoint feveral fta- 
tionary vefiels * * * § to fecure them. 

El Medea, callqj likewife Africa by the moderns, is fituated upon a peninfola five 
miles to the S. of Denial's, and appears to have been formerly a place of great ftrength 
and importance. The port, which was an area nearly of a hundred yards fquare, lies 
within the very walls of the city, with its mouth opening towards Cap-oudia \ but 
is not capable at prefent to receive the fmalleft veffel. Leo f fays that it was founded 
(it might have been poilibly rebuilt) by Mahdi, the firft patriarch of Kair-wan, and 
therefore affumed his name ; but there is feme thing too polite and regular in feveral 
of the remaining capitals, entablatures, and other pieces of the ancient mafonry, even 
defaced as they are at this time, to fufpect the founder of them to have been an 
Arabian. Thuanus J has given us a juft defeription of this place, at the fame time he 
has miftaken it for the ancient Aphrodifium ; which was more probably at Faradeefe, a 
fmall village and port in the plains of Hamam-et. 

Five miles to the fouthward of El Medea is Salefto, the Sulle&i or Suble£te of the 
middle age, where we meet with the ruins of a very large cattle, little inferior in extent 
to the Tower of London. It feems to have been ere tied for the fecurity of a fffiall 
creek, or port, that lies below it to the S.W. This place, or El Medea ^ fhould be the 
tower, or Rus Ur banu m, as Juftin calls it, of Hannibal j from whence he is faid to have 
embarked after his flight from Carthage. 

Elalia, a large extent of ruins, is fituated upon the borders of a fertile plain, which 
reaches from Salefto to within a few miles of Sbe-ab. Befides fuch ruins as it has in 
common with other places, we have here feveral cifterns with large paved areas built 
over them, in order to receive the rain water that, in the rainy feafon, was to fill and 
replenifh rhem. Several conveniences of the like nature are difperfed all over this 
dry country, which, according to tradition, were made fay Sultan Ben Eglib, a prince 
who, for his public fpirit and warlike exploits, is very juftly had in the greateil venera¬ 
tion and remembrance. Elalia feems to be the Acola or Acilla of the ancients, which 
Ptolemy has accordingly fixed in this lunation *, u c • betwixt Thapfus and Rufpse* In 
Peutingeris Tables likewife we fee Anoila, corruptly no doubt for Achola, placed 
to the 3 . of 8ulic£ti, and fix miles to the N. of Rufpse. As Sbe-ah, therefore, 
from the name and fituation of it, appears to be the ancient Rufpse, Achola, by lying 
at fix miles diftance to the N. of it, may, with the greatefb exaSnefs, be fixed at this 
place. 

* ClafTe, circum infulas protufque difpofmt; quo tuLius com meat us fupportart pofict. $ 20, 

t B 1 Mahdia oppidum noftm fere temporibus a Mahdi primo Cairaon potuifice conditum ; ad mare, 
Mediterrafteum odlru£tum i muris, turribus, atque port is munitiiTimiSj oruatura ; port urn babel frequen- 
tiffimum, J, .Leo, p. 222. 

t Ea mbs (Aphrodifium) in hiimili a" piano faxo fundata majoiem partem man allnStur, eoque 
plerumque vadofo, ut triremes ad earn commode accetlere non pofftnt, qua parte tevmm attingtt ccm 
tan turn pafTuum fpatio ; va'ido muro cubris per imervalla turribus et propugnaciuis dlltm^o : vallata tirbi 
coll is imminet acclrvi a feptentriune defeenfu, fed a turgo undique praeruptus, qm a prsefidarm Turds 
tenebatur. Thuati. Hilt. I. vii, 

§ Quum equij quo in loco jufii erant, prasfto fuiflentj no£le via cha regionem quandam 3 gri Vocani 
tranfgrdfue (Hannibal) poifcero die mane inter Acillam ct Thapfum ad Cuam tumm peivemt ; ibl cum 
parata inftruthque remigio ex cep it navis. Eg die in Cirri nam infulam trajeciu Liv. 1 . xxxiii. § 34* Vide 
JulUn, Hilt. 1. xxxi. 
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A little way from Sbe-ah is Ca-poudia, the Caput Vada of Procopius, the Ammonis 
Promontorium of Strabo, and the Promontoriura Brachodcs of Ptolemy, a low narrow 
ftrip of land, which (Iretches itfeif a great way into the fea. Upon the very point of 
it we have the ruins of the city that was built there by Juftinian *, where there is like- 
wife a high round watch tower. We meet with two more of the like kind betwixt 
this place and Sfax; all of them proper and necefiary guides to mariners, who cannot 
be too cautious in approaching this low and dangerous coaft. 

The two flat and contiguous iflands of the Ouerkinefs are fituated to the S. E. of 
Ca-poudia, at the diftance of five leagues. Thefe are the Cercina and Circinitis of 
the old geography, though inaccurately placed by Agathemer f, over again ft Thena; 
from whence they lie at nearly ten leagues diftance, towards the N. E. 

Agathemer, Strabo, and other ancient geographers, fix the beginning of the Lefler 
Syrtis at thefe iflands; though, from the following circumfiances, it fliould rather 
commence at Ca-poudia. For from this cape to the ifland Jerba, we have a fucceffion 
of fmall flat iflands, banks of fand, oozy bottoms, and final 1 depths of water, which 
redound to the no fmall advantage of the neighbouring inhabitants, who, by wading a 
mile or two into the fea, and fixing feveral hurdles of reeds in various windings and 
dire&ians all the way as they go along, they thereby enclofe a number of fifhes. 
Something like this has been taken notice of by Strabo J. 

The eafterly winds were too violent whilft I travelled along the coaft of the Lefler 
Syrtis, to obferve the flux and reflux of it§, from whence fome authors have derived 
the name ||, However, I was informed, agreeably to the account which Agathemer ’jf 
has left us, that, at Jerba particularly, the fea riles twice in twenty-four hours a fathom 
or more above its ufual height. The like has been obferved in the Gulf of Venice, 
which ranges along with it in the fame meridian, and therefore is equally fubjeft to 
the like prefliire or attraction. 

Sfax, Asfax, or El Sfakufs, is a neat thriving city, about 20 miles to the S. W. of 
the Querkinefe. It is walled round like Sufa and Monafteer; where, like wife, by the 
fame extraordinary indulgence of their Kaide, the inhabitants enjoy the fruits of their 
induftry, carry on a good trade in oil and linen, and know little of that oppreflion 
which is feverely practifed in many other places of Barbary. Buno ** makes Sfax to 
be the Taphrae of Cluver ; but it is more probably of modern extraaior., taking its 
name from the quantity of fakoufe or encumbers that grow in the neighbourhood. 

Thainee, the Ihena, 0ttm, ©n/% or Thena: of the ancients, is ten miles to the S. IV. 
of Sfax. It has been built upon a low and rocky piece of ground near two miles iti 
circiiit; but as the ancient materials have been all of them employed in the building 
of Sfax, there is fcarce one picece of marble or hewn ftone to be met with. This 
maritime city, l'o famous in the old geography, is not only badly fituated, but feems 
never to have had either port or Cothon ff. The adjacent country likewife is dry and 
barren, with neither fountain nor rivulet to refrefh it nearer than at five miles diftance 
to the S. W. Here we crofs a pretty large brook, called Wei Thainee, or the-River 
of Thainee; which, indeed, provided Marius in his expedition againft Capfa, con- 

* Vid. Pracop. de iEdificiis Dn, Juft imam'* c. vi. f Agath. Geogr* I i c r 

I Strab. 1- siit. p. 11H8. $ Pli„. J. v . c. 4.' * ’ ' 3 * 

[| Solin, c. vi, Dion, Per leg. L [9 8 * 

Viz. a avp>, traho, quod in acceflii et receflii arenam et ccemim ad fe trahit ct canmrlt v:,l 
Euitath. Coram. wfligeru. vjo. 

** Mey«**» i’ tun* te;i suriw {S. Meninx. S. Jerba.) waKhiffout. Geogr. 1, i. c . c. 

•J-f Cluv. Geogr. cum not is Bun. &c. p. 394. 
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tinued his marches not through the inland country, but along the fea coaft of Biza- 
cium, this, or the Tarff, a few leagues further to the S. Ihould be the Tanais, where, 
as Sallult * informs us, the Romans took in their provifion of water. 

Maha-refs, with the ruins of an old caftle, is four leagues to the S. W. of Thainea. 
This was probably the ancient Maco'dama, or Macomadibus, as it is called in the 
Itinerary; and a little way from it is the river Tarff, which has its fountains near the 
ruins or Tarfowah, probably the ancient Taphrura or Taparura, four leagues to the 
weft ward. The caftle of Ungha, furrounded with moraffes, and without any anchor¬ 
ing ground before it, is two leagues from Maharefs. It does not appear for what 
intent the founder, Sultan Ben Eglib, made choice of this fituation, unlefs it was to 
fecure feme wells of good water that are dug near it. At Eliamaite, four leagues 
further, we meet with a number of fepulcbres, without either beauty or inferiptions; 
and then palling by Seedy Meddub, a Moorifh fancluary, and crofting the dry channel 
of Auronde, we come to WoodrifF, and other date villages of leffer note; each of 
them watered by rivulets. 

Gabs lies three leagues from Wood-riff, and twelve from Eliamaite. This was the 
Epichus of Scylax f, and the Tacape of other ancient geographers J, where we have a 
heap of ruins, with forae beautiful granate pillars ftill handing. Thefe are all of them 
fquare, and about twelve feet long, and fuch as I have not met with in any other 
part of Africa. The old city, where we fee thefe ruins, was built upon a rifing 
ground at half a mile’s diftance from the new, having been formerly wafhed by the 
fea, which formed itfelf here into a bay of near half a mile in diameter. But at 
prefent the greateft part of this bay is filled up, and gained from the fea; which, 
from the great fhallownefs of it, and the daily reception of mud and roots from the 
river, will eafily fubmit to fuch alterations and encroachments. 

At Gabs, there are feveral large plantations of palm trees, though the dates are 
much inferior, both in fize and tafte, to thofe of the Jireed. But the chief branch of 
trade, for which this emporium, as Strabo § calls it, is famous at prefent, arifes from 
the Al-hennah, which is plentifully cultivated in all their gardens. This beautiful 
odoriferous plant, if it is not annually cut, and kept low, as it is ufually in other places, 
grows ten or twelve feet high, putting out its little flowers in chillers, which yield a 
molt grateful finell, like camphor; and may therefore be alluded to. Cant.i. 14. 
where it is faid, “ My beloved is to me as a duller (-|Q3h) of Cypres (or Al-hennah) 
in the vineyards (or gardens) of Engedi.” The leaves of this plant, after they are 
dried and powdered, are difpofed of to good advantage in all the markets of this king¬ 
dom. For with this, all the African ladies that can purchafe it, tinge their lips, hair, 
hands, and feet, rendering them thereby of a tawny faffron colour, which, with them, 
is reckoned a great beauty. The alhennah, no lefs than the palm, requires to be 
frequently watered; for which purpofe, the river that runs through thefe plantations 
is cantoned out, as it feems to have been in the time of Pliny J|, into a number of 
channels. 

* Cum ad (lumen [Tanam al. Tanaim] ventum eft, maxima vis'utrium effects. Ibi—jubet, omnibus 
(arcims abjeftis, aqua modo feque et jnmenta onerare. Dein — mAem totam itinere fafio, confedit; 
idem proxuma facit. Dein tertia, multo ante lucis adventum pervenit in locum tumulofum, ab Capfa non 
.implius duum millium intervallo. Sail. Bell. Jug. $ 96. 

t ^ er ‘P- P- 46. J Ptol. 1 . iv. c. 3. Flin. 1 . v. c. 4. 

9 Strab. 1 . xvn. p. 1188. 

U lacape, felici luper omne miraculum riguo foto; ternis fere mill. pafs. in omnem partem fans 
abutidat, largus quidem, fed certis horarum fpatiis difpenfatur inter incolas. Plin. lib. xviii. cap. zz. 
Tacape a ^ni 2 » l° cus tumidua et irriguus. Bocb. Chau, lib. i. cap. aj. 
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This liver, the Triton of the ancients, falls into the fea to the northward of the old 
city, and forms the ground upon which it was fituated into a peninfula. Its fcurces 
lie no farther than three or four leagues to the foutbward of Gabs, though it becomes 
at once like many other rivers of thefe fouthem and hotter climates, a confiderable 
ft ream. And may not the refrefiiing abundance of water in thefe rivers, which are 
more conftantly as well as more commonly fo, than in the northern climates, account 
in fome meafure for Pfalm cxxvi. 4. where the return of the captives from Babylon, 
is defired to be as copious and numerous as their rivers were copious and redundant ? 
Two long chains of mountains, called the Jibbelleah, which reach from El Hammah 
to Maggs, and are continued from thence to the fea coaft over againft the ifland 
Jerba, will neither admit of the length, nor of that fuccefiion of lakes which have been 
attributed to this river by ancient as well as modern geographers. It is impoffible 
Itkewife, that it Ihould have its origin in the mountain of Vafaletus, according to 
Ptolemy. For if this be the fame, as the name feems to infinuate, with the prefent 
Ufe-let, it will lie at far too great a diftance. And, indeed, if we except that fmall 
piece of ground which is refreshed by the fprings of El Hammah, all the reft of the 
country, in this direction, is parched up for want of water. If then the river of Gabs 
is the river Triton, as cannot, I prefume, be difputed, geographers have hitherto been 
greatly miftaken in their deferiptions of it. 

The Utile village To-bulba is three miles from Gabs; and ten leagues further, is 
the ifland Gtrba, or Jerba, as the Tunifeens pronounce it, the moll fouthern territory 
of this kingdom. Jerba appears to be the Brachion of Scylax, and the Meninx * of 
Strabo and o hers; though Ptolemy makes Mininx to be a city only of Lotophagitis, 
as he calls this ifland. The fruit of the Lotus, which will be hereafter deferibed, 
grows plentifully ail along this coaft. 

CFIAP V.— Of the mofi remarkable Places and Inhabitants in the inland Country of the 

ancient Bizacium t or Winter Circuit; together with the corrcfponding Part of the 

Sahara. 

BEFORE I give a particular description of the more remarkable places of this pro¬ 
vince, it may be obferved in general, that, for want of a fufficient number of geogra¬ 
phical circuniftances, it will be difficult to fix the ancient names of Zowareen, Youfeph, 
Nabhana, Kiffer, Sbeebah, Jelloulah, Tuffanah, and many others of leffer note, at all 
which places there are confiderable heaps of ruins. However, among thefe. Killer, 
from its fituarion with regard to Keff, the Sicca Veneria, and to Seedy Abdel Abbus, 
or Mufti, viz. 20 miles from the former, according to Ptolemy, and 30 from the latter, 
according to the Itinerary ; from thefe circuniftances, I fay, it appears probable, that 
Kiffer might have been the ancient Affurus, or Affuras f. Sbeebah likewife, from its 
fituation wirh refpeft to Kiffer, may have been the Tucca Terebinthina ; as Jeloulah 
from lying below the mountains of Ufe-let, the Mons Vafaletus of Ptolemy, may lay in 
the like claim to be the Oppidum Ufalitanum of Pliny. 

To begin then with Kair-wan, which is a walled city, and the next in rank after 
Tunis for trade and the number*' ts inhabitants. It is fituated in a barren Tandy 
plain, eight leagues to the weft ward of Sufa, and about the fame diftance to the S. W. 
of Herkla. At half a furlong from the city, there is a capacious pond and ciftern, 

* Fallnr an mrninx Punice feribebatur VpJ IQ mt-niit) quafi dixerls aquas dtftftus, I. e. defickules, 
vd lOJ me-vict, quafi riixem aqnaa rect iTua, i. e. rccedentes. Both. Chan. lib. i. cap. 25. 

t (Jell. Geogr. Antiq. lib. iv. c, 4. p, 106. ct c. v. p. 118. 
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built for the reception of rain-water ; but the pond, (which is the chief provlfion for 
their cattle and ordinary ufes, as the other, the Ehnawahel of Abulfeda is for their 
own drinking,) being either dried up, or elfe beginning to putrify about the middle of 
the fummer feafon, it frequently occafions agues, fevers, and various other diftempers. 

We have at Kairwan feveral fragments of ancient architefture ; and the great mofque, 
which is accounted to be the mo ft magnificent as well as the moff facred in Barbary, is 
fupported by an almoft incredible number of granite pillars. The Inhabitants told me, 
(for a Chriftian is not permitted in Barbary to enter the mofques of the Mahometans,) 
that there were no fewer than five hundred. Yet among the great variety of columns, 
and other ancient materials that were employed in this large and beautiful ftrufiture, 1 
could not be informed of one fmgle infcription. The infcriptions like wife which I 
found in other places, were either fo much filled up with cement, or otherwife defaced, 
that the ancient name was not to be found upon any of the fumving antiquities. How¬ 
ever, as Kairwan is fituated betwixt Tlfdnis and Aorumetum, though nearer the latter, 
by the due diftance of it iikewife from the river Mergaleel, the Aquis Regiis (as we 
may fuppofe them to be) of the ancients, it was probably the Vico Auguftj of the 
Itinerary, As for the prefent name, itfeems to be the fame with Caravan f; and might 
therefore originally fignify the place where the Arabs had their principal ilation \ in. 
conquering this part of Africa. 

To the wefhvard of Kairwan, are the high and extenfive mountains of Ufelett, the 
Mens Ufalitanus of the ancients, celebrated for the number of its warlike inhabitants. 
Below them, to the fouthward* are thofe of Truzza, watered by the Mergaleel and 
Defilah, Coming near the fea coaft, and paffing by fix miles diftance from Saha!eel, 
Menzil, and Menzii Hyre, (this the Vacca, the other the Zeta of Hirtius §)* we arrive 
at Jimmel, the Tegxa Iikewife, as it probably was^ of the fame author JJ. All thefe 
villages lie in an open champaign country, diverfified, as they have been already de- 
feribed, by large plantations of olive trees. 

Below them, fix miles from Medea, is SurfefF, the Sarfura of Hirtius, It is fituated 
below a ridge of hills, which reach, with few intermiflions, from Jimmel to Salefto ; 
and feem to be the fame that are taken notice of by Hirtius , particularly when 

* Income Urbis Kairwan bibunt jicjuam pluvialem quae hiemali Umpire colligitur in pifdna magna, dicta. 
Elmaumheli i. f. Ciderna, AbuIF, ut fupra, 

f Calipha Afifcx Camanl livi Curubi* urbe ab Occuba bJafici F•ante cc annes in Cyrenaica condita, pod 
unatn et alteram de Chritbaiua reportatam ab Arabibus Vh^toriam id euim nomen fonat, federn habuit; 
Clinique urbs confiiientis- ad habkandum mult itu din is capax non efiet, j-uxta earn et altera civitas extrufia ell, 
Raqued^di£ta. Thuan. 1, vii. Curubis qua; et Carveuna, Ibid, 

X Cairaoan conditorem liabuil Hueba, qui umverfi exerckus dux ex Arabia, deferta ab Hut mono Ponti- 
fice tertio mHTus fuerat; neque aliam ob caufam tondkum fuiiTe dicuntjquam ut in eo exercitus cum omni 
prsede Barham atque Numidis adempta, Fsfcure fe cominere p often t. Eo tempore quo Elagleb regno 
potitus eft, anno Hejlare 1O4- A, D. 800. tam in col is quam ie dill elk aufluin. J* Leo, p. 234* Marmol, 
HifL Afr. c. xxtv* 

§ Uzita (Zm Sail,} quam deferibit pLolemasus Tub Adrumeto et parva Lepti nomen habit a jq’T Zai &> 
i, e* oliva veloliveto- Hirtius enim prope Uzitam olivet 1 meminrt. Prius, fnquk, necefte vallum olivetum* 
que tranfgredi. Both. Chan- 1 * i. e. 24* 

J Caefar interim, * cafl’ris incenfis, *penremt ad oppidum Agar*. Scipio interim, cognitp Claris 
difceUn, cum univer&j cop ns per jugum C^farem fubfequi coepit ; atque ab ejua callrii mtllia pafluura vt 
longCj trims callris dlfpartitis copiis, confedlt. Hirt, Bell. Afric. § 58. 

Oppidum erac Zeta; quod aberat a Scipione millia pafTuum xi ad ejua regionem et partem cadrorucn 
collocatum ; a Csefare autem diverfum ac remotnm, quod erat ab eo longe millia pafFuum xvju, M 5 59- 
Oppidum Vacca, quad Jinin'mum fuit Zetse. Id i § 62, 

Era: oppidum infra caftra Scipionis, nomine Tegsea, Jd t § 67. 

<|[ C^efar ad oppidum Sarfuram ire conteudit—Labieous per jug urn fummum colli® dextrorfus procul 
militesfubiequi non dcnllit, Hirt, ut fupra, § 63. 
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lie defcribes the oppofition that Caefar met with from Labienus im the taking of 
Sarfura. 

From Sarfura, Caefar * continued his marches the next day to Tifdra, Tifdrus, or 
Thyfdrus, or Thyfdrum, or Tifdro, as it was differently called. It is now known by 
the name of Jemme, and lies about fix leagues to theS.S.W. of SurfefF, and five to the 
E. by S. of Elaiia, in the verv fuuation that Ptolemy has laid down betwixt Thyfdrus and 
Achola. The Itinerary has likewife placed Tifdro 33 miles from Leptiminus or 
Lempta ; which may be a further confirmation of this geographical fa£t, viz. that 
femme and Tifdro were the fame. Here we have feveral antiquities; as altars with 
defaced infcriptions, a variety of columns, a great many trunks and arms of marble 
Hatties ; one of which is of the Colofs kind, in armour; another is of a naked Venus, 
in the poffure and diraenfions of theMedicean; both of them by good matters, but the 
heads are wanting. 

But Jemme is the nioft remarkably diftingutfhed by the beautiful remains of a fpa- 
cious amphitheatre, which confifted originally of fixty-four arches, and four orders of 
columns placed one above another. The upper order, which was perhaps an Attic 
building, is molt of it tumbled down. Mahomet Bey likewife, in a late revolt of the 
Arabs, who ufed it as a fortrefs, blew up four of its arches from top to bottom ; other- 
wife, as to the outfide at lead, nothing can be more entire and magnificent. In the 
infide likewife, the platform of the feats, with the galleries and Vomhoria leading up to 
them, are ftill remaining. The Arena is nearly circular; and in the centre of it, there 
is a deep pit or well of hewn ftone, where the pillar that might fupport the Velum was 
probably fixed. By comparing this with other ftru&ures at Spaitla, Cafiereen, and 
Hydrah, it feemsto have been built near the time of the Antonines, agreeing exactly in 
proportion and workmanfhip with the buildings of that age. And as the elder Gordian 
was proclaimed Emperor at this city, it is not improbable, that, in gratitude to the place 
where he received the purple, he might have been the founder of it. Upon one of the 
medals of the younger Gordian, we have an amphitheatre, not hitherto accounted for 
by the medaiifts; but it may be too peremptory perhaps to fix it here at Tifdra. 

As Kairwan and Jemme are the mod remarkable places on the eaftern fide of this 
province, Hydrah, a little below Gellah at Snaan, near the frontiers of the Algerines, 
is the moft confiderable to the weftward. It is fituated in a narrow valley, with a rivu¬ 
let running by it, and appears to be one of the moft confiderable places of this country 
for extent of ruins. For we have here the walls of feveral houfes, the pavement of a 
whole ftreet entire, with a variety likewife of aliars and Maufolea. A great number of 
the latter are very well preferved ; feme of which lie open to the air, and are built in 
a round hexagonal or oSogonal figure, fupported by four, fix, or eight columns ; whilft 
others are fquare, compact, and covered buildings, with niches in one or other of the 
fafcades, or elfewith wide open places, like fe many balconies upon their tops. But 
the infcriptions which belonged as well to thefe as to a number of other antiquities, are 
either defaced by time or the malice of the Arabs. Upon a triumphal arch, more re¬ 
markable for its largenefs than beauty, we have the following infcription; wherein not 
the leaft notice is taken, as it was ufual in other places of the city, or of the people that 
erected it. r v 

IMP CAES. L. SEPTIMJO SEVERO PERTINACI AVG. 

P. M.TRIB.POT. III. IMP. V. COi. U. PP. PARPHICO ARA8ICO 
ET PARTHICO ADIABENlCO-|- DI). PP 

* (_*far ad r.ppidum Sarfuram venit — podrro die ad oppidnm Tirdram peivenit $ 64 

f In my journal I had copied it AZl ABENICO, though I know not how juftly. 

4 F a 


Provided 
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Provided the leaft tradition of the former name was preferved in the prefent, we 
might fufpeft it to be the Tynidrum or Thunudronum of the ancients, which, as it is 
placed by Ptolemy more than 2° to the weft ward of Sicca, will not be far diftant from 
this fituation. 

Leaving the lofty mountains of Elboulejiah on the left hand, with the fanftuary of 
Seedy Boogannim, the Wad al Ha-taab, or River of Wood, together with the fine plains 
of Fufanah on the right, we come to Spaitla, the ancient Sufetula. This city lies about 
twelve leagues to the fouth of Keff, and is one of the moft remarkable places in Bar¬ 
bary for the extent and magnificence of its ruins. For there is firft of all a fumptuous 
triumphal arch of the Corinthian order, confifting of one large arch, with a leffer one on 
each fide of it, with thefe few,words of the dedication remaining upon the architrave. 

IMP CAESAR AVG. - - - - 
- - - - ONIN - - - - 


- - SVFFETVEENTIVM - - 

- - HANC EDIFICAVERVNT 

ET DD. PP. 

From this arch, all along to the city, there is a pavement like that at Hydrah, of 
large black ftones, with a parapet wall, raifed breaft high on each fide of it, intended 
perhaps to hinder the populace from incommoding the Emperor in his triumphant en¬ 
trance into the city. Near the end of this pavement, we pafs through a beautiful por¬ 
tico, built in the fame ftyle and manner with the triumphal arch, which conducts us 
afterwards into a fpacious court. Here we have the ruins of three contiguous temples, 
f whofe feveral roofs, porticos, and facades, indeed are broken down, but the reft of the 
fabric, with its refpe&ive columns, pediments, and entablatures, remain perfeft and en¬ 
tire. There is in each of thefe temples a nich, fronting the portico; and behind 
that of the iniddlemolt, we have a fmall chamber, which might have ferved for the 
veflry. 

Spaitla is pleafantly fituated upon a riling ground, fliadedall over with juniper trees. 
A little brook glides along the N.E. fide of it, which afterwards, in directing its 
courfe towards Gilma, lofes itfelf in the fand. This circumftance, which is very com¬ 
mon to feveral other rivers which 1 have feen, and on which occafion they are faid to 
be Rafliig, i. e. to run no more, feems to be alluded to, Jer. xv. 18. “ Wilt thou be 
altogether unto me as a liar, and as waters that fail ?” Job vi. 15. (t My brethren 
have dealt deceitfully as brooks, and as the ftream of brooks they pafs away.” 

Gilma is the ancient Cilma, or Oppidum Chilmanenfe. It lies fix leagues to the 
E. of Sufetula, and appears to have been a large city, with the area of a temple ftill 
remaining. 

Caffareen, the Colonia Scillitana, memorable for the martyrdom of its citizens, is 
fituated upon an eminence, fix leagues to the W. S. W. of Spaitla. The river Derb 
runs winding below it; and upon a precipice that hangs immediately over this river, 
there is a triumphal arch, more remarkable for the quantity and goodnefs of the ma¬ 
terials. than for the beauty and elegance of the defign. It confifts of one large arch, 
with an attic ftructure above it, having likewife fome rude Corinthian-like ornaments 
bellowed upon the entablature; though the pilafters themfelves are entire Gothic. 
Yet, notwithstanding the rudenefs of the workmanfhip, and the oddnefs and peculiarity 
of the fituation, we find the founder of it very gratefully commemorated in the fol¬ 
lowing infcription: 


COLONIAE 
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COLONIAE SC/LLITANAE 

Q. MANLIVS FELIX C. FILIVS PAPIRIA RECEP 
TVS POST ALIA ARCVM QyOQVE C.VM 1 NSIGNIBVS 
COLONIAE SOLITA IN PaTRIAM LIBERALITATE 
EllEXIT OB CVIVS DEDICATIONEM 
DECVRION1BVS SPORTVLAS CVR 1 IS EPVLAS--- 

Below this infcription, juft above the key-ftone of the arch, there is another in leflfer 
characters > but the only words I coold trace out were, 

INSIGNIA CVRANTE M. CELIO AN. CV. 


If this part of Africa then was made a Roman province upon the younger Scipio*s 
deftroying Carthage, viz. a. u. c. 60S, ante Chri/ium 146, then the sera here men¬ 
tioned, viz. 105. will be 41 years before Chrift, or in the fecond year of the reign of 
Auguftus. 

In the plains below Caffareen we are entertained with the like variety of Maufolea 
that have been defcribed at Hydrah, where we have likewife the following infcriptions. 


Upon the Facade of a tower-like Maufoleum, with a Balcony on the top of it* 

M. FLAVIVS SE 
CVNDVS FILIVS 
FECIT. 

1. FLAVIO SECVN 
DO PATRITIO 
VIXIT ANN. CX 1 I. H. S. E. 

FLAVIAE VRBANAE 
MATRI PIAE. VIX. 

ANN. CV. H. S. E. 

Upon the lower part of the fame Maufoleum, we have an elegy in fmaller cha* 
rafters, which begins with hexameter verfe, and concludes alternately with them anti 
pentameters. 

A few lines of it will be a fufficient fpecimen of the poetical genius of the Scillitanians 
at that time. 


SINT LICET EXIGVAE FVGTENTIA TEMPORA VITAE 
PARVAQVE RAPTORVM CITO TRANSEAT HORA DIERVM 
MERGAT ET ELISIIS MORTALIA CORPORA TERRIS 
ASSIDVE RAPTO LACHESIS MALE CONSCIA PENSO. & c . 


Upon the Facade of a fquare Maufoleum, with Corinthian Pilafteru 


MILITAVIT L. ANNIS IV. IN LEG. II. 

LIB. - - - TESSER. OPTIO. SIGNIFER. . - . 

FACTVS EX SVFFRAGIO LEG. E. 

7. LEG. I. M. 7 LEG. X. GEM.. 

7. LEG. III. AVG, - - - 7. LEG. XXX. VIP. 

7 LEG. VI. VIC. 7. LEG. Ill CVR. 7. LEG. XV. APOL. 

7. LEG. II. PAR. 7. LEG. I. ADIVTRICIS. 
CONSECVTVS OB VIRTVTEM IN EXPEDITIONEM 
PARTHICAM CORONAM MVRALEM VALLAREM 
TORQVES ET PHALARES EGIT IN 
DIEM OPERIS PERFECTI ANNOS LXXX. 

SIBI ET 

CLAVDIAE MARCIAE CAPITOLINAE 
KONIVGI ItARISSIMAE QVAE EGIT 
IN DIEM OPERIS PERFECTI 
ANNOS LXV ET 


M. PETRONIO 
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M, PETRGNIO FORTVNATO FIUO « - - - * 

MILITAVIT ANNIS VJ. 7 , LEG. XVHI. FIUMIG. 

LEG. XL AVG--YlXtT ANN. XXXV. 

CVT FORTVNATV8 ET MARCIA PARENTES 
CAR1SSIMQ MEMO RI AM FECERVNT. 

Cafifaveen feems to have received its prefent name from the Maufolea ; which, at a 
diftance, appear like fo many caffareen, i. e. towers-oxfortreffes* 

Seven leagues from CaJTareen to the S. 8. W. is Ferre-anah, which appears to have 
been the largeft city of Bizdcium, notwithftandmg the remains of its ancient grandeur, 
confift in a few granate and other pillars, which, by fotne extraordinary chance or 
benevolence of the Arabs, are left {landing upon their pedeftals. It has been exceed¬ 
ingly well watered ; for, befides a plentiful brook that runs under the walls, there 
have been feveral wells within the city, each of them fur rounded with a corridore, or 
gallery, and vaulted over wirh cupolas. Yet this, and a good air, are the only bene¬ 
fits and conveniences that Ferre-anah can urge in favour of its fituation. For, if we 
except a fmall fpot of ground towards the S. which the inhabitants cultivate, by refresh¬ 
ing it at proper times with the rivulet, all the reft of the circumjacent country is dry, 
barren, and inhqfpifable, for want of water. The profpe£t likewife (which is the only 
one it enjoys) to the weft ward, terminates, for the moft part, upon fonie naked preci¬ 
pices ; or elfe, where the eye has liberty to wander over feme broken cliff, or through 
fotne narrow rugged valley, we are entertained with no other view than of a defert, 
fcorched up with perpetual drought, and glowing with the fun-beams* 

This lonefume fituation, and the great fcarcity of water in the adjacent country, may 
induce us to take Ferre-anah for the ancient Thala, For Salluft * informs us, that 
Thala was of great extent, fituated like Capfa in the midft of mountains and deferrs; 
and that there were fome fountains without the city ; all which circumftances agree 
exactly with the fituation of Ferre-anah. It is recorded likewife, that Jugurtha f, 
after he was defeated by Metellus, fled to the defert, and from thence directed his 
flight to Thala. Thala then muff have Jain fomewhere to the eaftward of the place 
from whence he fled ; for, had it belonged to the weftern parts of the deferts of Nu- 
midia, Jugurtha as it is related in another place, would not have had that exceed* 
ingly long journey, through a fuccefiton of deferts, to the Gaatuli, in as much as their 
country lay immediately behind the Mauritanae. Salluft acquaints us further, that the 
neareft river to Thala was at fifty miles diftance § ; and that Metellus, in his purfuit of 
Jugurtha, took in there a provifion of water for his journey over the interjacent defert* 
Now, whether Metellus, according as the late defeat happened near Orta or Vacca, 

e (lor it is uncertain at which place), directed this his purfuit after Jugurtha 

to 1 hala by 1 ipafa, if the battle was near Cirta, or by Sufetula if it was at Vacca, be* 
caufe leveral narrow defiles and rugged mountains will not permit an army to pafs con¬ 
veniently by Caffareen, where there is likewife a river, we have either the river Hataab, 

* inter ingentes folitudines oppidam magnum atque valens, nomine Capfa ; cujus conditor Her¬ 
cules Libya memorhbalur, ** Mttellus f hahim magna 'gloria ceperat, baud diffimiliter finim, munitum* 
que : n;B {pod aptid [ haJam non Jonge a rrcetiibus abqunt fontes erant. Sail. Bell. Jug. ^ 

* ^ r?, a Jugurtha impenfius modo rebus fuis drflidejis, cum perfucis et parte equitatus in folitudmcs, 
dein Thalaai pervenit, Id. | 7 a, 

t Jugurtha poftquam, amifla Thala, nihil fat is firmum contra Metellum putat, per magnas folitudines, 
cuni paucis Drofe&us, ptrvcmt ad Id* §Si. 

§ Inter 1 h^h tn flnmenque proxnmum, in fpano mtllium quinquagmta, loca arida atque vafta efle cog- 
poverat .Metellus). Igitur omnia jumenta farcintt levari jubet, pifi frumento durum deccm; ccterum 
utres modo ct aha aqua: idonea portari, &c. Id, § 78. 

IQ 
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or elfe the river of Sufetula, that will very well anfwer to this geographical circum- 
ftance. Whereas, had Thala been fituated in the Sahara, to the weftward or fouth- 
ward of Numidia, there would have been no neceffity for making this provifion of 
water ; in as much as, in thofe parts of Gastulia and Numidia, there is no fcarcity at 
all both of rivulets and fountains. Neither indeed can we fuppofe Thala to have been 
a city of the Beni Mezzab, or of the country of Wadreag, the only remaining dift rifts 
that can lay claim to it; becaufe the near eft river to any of thefe places is at much more 
than fifty miles diftance, not to mention the want there will ftill be of other geogra¬ 
phical circumftances, which correfpond exaftly with Ferre-anah. Ferre-anah, there¬ 
fore,. for thefe reafons, may be well taken for the ancient Thala, that has been fo much 
inquired after by the modern geographers. 

Ferre-anah differs very little in found from Feraditana, of which nariie there were 
two epifcopal fees in the middle age. 

What is related alfo concerning the fituation of Telepte, agrees likewife with this 
place; and as Thala perhaps is not mentioned in hiftory by any author later than Ta¬ 
citus *, (for Fiorust feems to fpeak of it as in the time of Metellus), or Telepte by 
any other earlier than St. Cyprian j, there may be fome room to conjecture that Thala 
and Telepte were the fame. Procopius moreover defcribes Telepte, as a frontier town § 
of this province; fuch as we find Ferre-anah to have been. The author likewife of 
the Itinerary, according to the annotations of Cellarius [j, places Tacape and Telepte 
in the fame direftion with Capfe, and at equal diftances, or 70 Roman miles from it. 
Now the firft of thefe circumftances agrees well enough with Ferre-anah, in as much 
as it lies in a N. W. and S. E. direftion nearly with Tacape and Capfe, u e. Gabs and 
Gafsa, according to their prefent names. But the other circumftance indeed, of their 
being equi-diftant from Capfe, can be admitted only with fome reftriftionj becaufe 
Gafsa lies 90 miles from Gabs, and 45 only from Ferre-anah. However, the whole 
diftance betwixt Gabs, by the way of Gafsa to Ferre-anah, is aftually 135 miles, 
which are not much ihort of the 141 miles that are laid down betwixt Telepte, Capfe, 
and Tacape, by the Itinerary. 

Twelve leagues to the S. E. by E. of Ferre-anah, is Gafsa, the ancient Capfa or 
Capie, another of the ftrong cities of Jugurtha. It is built upon a rifing ground in the 
, ' e me lancholy fituation with Ferre-anah; with this difference only, that here the 
landscape is fbmewhat more, gay and verdant, by the profpeft we have from it of the 
palm, the olive, the piftaehio, and other fruit trees. But this agreeable fcene is of 
imall extent, and ferves merely to refrefli the eye in the view it is to have afterwards 
of an interchange only of barren hills f and vallies. The water which refreflies thefe 
plantations arifes from two fountains; the one within the citadel, the other in the 
centre of the city. The latter, which was probably the Jugis Aqua of Salluft **, as it 
might be likewife the Tarmid ff of Edrifi, was formerly covered with a cupola. It is 


* Prafidium, cni Thala nomen. Tacit. Anna!. 1 . til. c. 31. 

f Thalam, gravem arrais, Thefauroque regis. deripuit (Metellus). L.,FJor.I,iff. cap. 1. 
eil Cartbag aUUS Tde * rt “ fi * P r - ma ? fedis e P If copus Prov. Byzacenae. Donatiamts Tdrptcnfis primus Con- 

f ms *«(*& De jEdif. c. 6. 

atriida* ' P?-* nota ^ ft , ex Pmlemza, per qtiam fi a Tacapis ducas lineam et fimnl milliaria 

Geogr. .Aiitiq r “ ntet Telcpten, in piagara et locum ubi Telepte fuit, linea peixjucet. Cell. 

in .Plft 'V.™ ft 1 t .' n e c,e * H ' nc rBtflS Capfa dicitur, quam undique premcbant et 

m ** p cogcbant vafta: fohtudines, ut et monte*. Boch. Chan. 1. iv. c. 24. 

4.4- V T a rrt Una n , 10 , d °’ al< l oe , ea im,a oppidnm Jugi aqua, cetera pluvia utcbnntur. Sail. Bell. Jug. { 04. 
pjt r 1 Ca j a puldira et*: habet mamia, ct fluvium ex current cm, cujus aqua pneftantior elt aqua 
Laltuise. habet etiam ultra refoittem, qui vocatur Al Tarmid. Geogr. Nub P S6 
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ftill walled round, and difcharges itfelf into a large bafon, defigned originally to bathe 
hi. This fountain and the other unite before they leave the city, and form a pretty 
large brook, which from the quantity of the water, and the rapidity of the ftream, 
might continue its courfe to a great diilance, were it not conliantly employed and drunk 
up in the ufes above mentioned. 

In the walls of fome private houfes, and particularly of the citadel, a weak modem 
building that faces the Jereed, there is a great confufion of altars, granite pillars, 
entablatures, &c. which when entire, and in their proper filiations, mu ft have been 
great ornaments to the city. But the following imperfect infcriptions are all that fell 
in iny way ; in the firft of which is preferved the ancient name, as it may be prefumed, 
of this city. And from this circum dance, together with the Jug is Aqua, lb particu¬ 
larly deferibed by Sailuft, and appropriated to Capfa, we may receive fufficiem proof 
that the Capfa of Sailuft and Ptolemy were the fame ; notwnhftanding what Bochart * 
and CeUarius t have fuppofed to the contrary. 

Upon a fquare Stone* 

-CRTVM NOSTRORVM 

* . - - MAG 1ST RVM M i LIT- 

-- . I'lNlANE CAL-NSE- 


Upon a Pillar* 

IMPER \TOR m AVREUVS ANTONTNVS PIVS 
AVOVSi VS PART. MAX. ftRiT, MAX. TRIO, POT, 
COS. -.FEST. 


Oorbata lies four leagues to the S.S.W* of Gafsa, with a brook of brackilli water 
running by it; which notwithflaiuJing, by digging pits and letting it percolate into 
them through the interjacent banks of (and, becomes thereby tolerably palatable. It is 
built upon one of thofe hemifpherical hillocs that lie in great variety round about it; 
affording a profpect particular and delightful enough at a diftance. Gorbata fiiould be 
the ancient Orbfra, which, together with Capfa, are placed by Ptolemy among the 
eaflern cities of Adrumetum ; the fhape and fathion perhaps of thefe little eminences 
might have given occafion to the name. 

After Gorbata, we enter upon that part of the Sahara which is called, Al Jeridde, 
or El Jereed, i. e. The dry Country , being of the very fame nature and quality with 
thofe parts of Gsstuiia which have been already delcribed. Here the villages are 
built in the fame manner, with mud walls, and rafters of palm trees ; fo that very 
little more will be required in the description of this, than to give an account of 
the Lake of Marks, and to enumerate the principal villages, formerly the feats of the 
Cineihia, Maohlyes, Aufes, and Maxyes of the old geography* 

We are to obferye, therefore, that there are few or no antiquities, nor indeed 
any thing worthy of our notice at Sbekkah, the Cerbica of Ptolemy, eighteen 
leagues to the S* W. by W. of Gafsa j at Te*gewfe, the Tichafa, twelve leagues 
to the S, W* by S.; at Efcba, the Thabba, in the neighbourhood of Te-gewje; 
at Inzer, the i ifurus, four leagues fo the S. W. of Te-gewfe; at Nefta, the 
Negeta, five leagues to the S.W. of Jozer. In crofling the Lake of Marks 
into the aiftrift of Nifzowah, the like remark may be made at Telemeen, the 
Almsna, ten leagues to the E*S.E. of Te-gewfe; at Ebiltee, the Vepillium, two 


* Chan. 1, t, c, 34, 

xz 


+ ArUiq. 1 * iv* c. 4. p. 91* 


leagues 
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leagues to the S. E. of Telemeen; and at the many other villages of the .Tereed j 
though, by feveral pieces of granite and other marble, by the alnioit furpriftng prefer- 
vation of their old names, by a word or two likewife of fome ancient infcription, the 
Romans may be traced out through mod of thefe villages. The trade and intereft of 
them all lie altogether in dates ; which they exchange for wheat, barley, linen, and 
other commodities that are brought hither from all parts of this and of the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms. At Tozer particularly, whole dates are the inoft efteemed, and 
which is become thereby the principal mart, there is a great traffic carried on by 
feveral merchants, who travel once a year as far as the Niger, and bring with them from 
thence a number of black Haves, whom they ufually exchange for dates, at the rate of 
one black for two or three quintals of that fruit. 

1 he Shibkah El Low-deah, or Lake of Marks, divides the villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tozer from thofe in the province of Nif-zowah. It ?s fo called from a 
number of trunks of palm trees that are placed at proper diftances to dire& the cara¬ 
vans in their marches over it. Without fuch affiftances, travelling here would be both 
dangerous and difficult, as well from the variety of pits and quick-fands, that could 
not otherwife be avoided, as becaufe the oppolite Ihore (as we may properly call it), 
either in paffing from le-gewfe to the province of Nifzowah, or from hence to 
1 e-gewfe, has no other tokens to be known by befides their date trees. And as 
thefe are rarely feen at above five hours diftance, or fixteen miles at the molt, great 
mi (takes, without fuch convenient iqarks and directions, might be committed in palling 
over a plain ot this extent, where the horizon is as proper for aftronomical obfervations 
as the fea ltfelf. 

This lake reaches near twenty leagues from E. to W., and the breadth, where I 
palled it, was about fix. Yet it is not all of it a collection of water: there being 
feveral dry places mterfperfed ail over it that look like fo many iflands, to which the? 
have been very properly compared by the ancients. To the eaftward elpecially, in the 
iame meridian with Telemeen, there is one of thefe Iflands, which, though uninhabited 
yet is very large, and well flocked with date trees. The Arabs tell us, that the 
Egyptians, in one of their mvafions of this country, halted here for fome time: and 
that this plantation originally fprung from the ftones of thofe dates which they brought 
a ong wi t em for their provifions. And, probably, from this account and tradition, 
the adjacent portion of the circumambient lake might have been called Bahyre 
Pharaoune, l. e. The Plains of Pharaoh. 3 

1 he iituation of this lake, with regard to the fea, the Syrtes, and the river Triton, 
ffiould induce us to take it lor the Pains Tritonis of the ancients; and that the ifland 
I have mentioned is the Cherfonefus of the Sicilian hiftorian *, and the Phla of Hero¬ 
dotus. Pallas t hkewife, who, with the Libyan women, attended Sefoftris in his 
Afiatic expedition, and wasfuppofed to owe her origin to this lake, might have made 
this ifland the chief place of her refidence. Mela places the Palus Tritonis near, or 
upon the lea coaft; and Callimachus, as he is quoted by Pliny f, on this, (i. e. on the 
y enaic) fide ol the leiler Syrtis ; both which circumftances agree with the prefent 
topography ol this lake. But we fliall ftffl be at a lofs to account for the river Triton, 
wnicn, according to Ptolemy and other ancient geographers, is made to pafs through 

Diotfiaif 30 ?** W , Xifamnt, 

®lS 3. & xati 

$ Plin. 1. v. c. 4. ’ + ‘* 
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this lake, in its courfe to the fea. For the river, (and there is no other at a very 
great diftance) which falls into the fea at Gabs, the ancient Tacape, muft undoubtedly 
be the Triton; yet, as I have already obferved, it has not the leall communication 
with this lake. And befides, the water both of this river and of the brook of El 
Hammah, which lies nearer to the lake, is very fweet and whdlefome: whereas that 
of the lake, (and indeed of mod others that I have tailed in Africa) has a falt- 
nefs not inferior to fea water ; a circumftance which alone may be a fufficient proof, 
not with Handing the concurrent accounts of the old geography, too much followed by 
the modern, that there could be no communication betwixt them. This circumftance, 
however, may be a proof that the Lake of Marks, or the Palus Tritonis, was likewife 
the Lacus Salinarum of JEthicus and Ifidore. 

Leaving Ebillee and Mags, we travel near 30 miles through a lonefome uncom¬ 
fortable defert, the refort of cut-throats and robbers, where we faw the recent blood 
of a Turkilh gentleman, who, with three of his fervants, had been murdered two days 
before by thefe affaflins. Here we were likewife ready to be attacked by five of thefe 
Harammees, who were mounted upon black horfes, and clothed, to be the lefs dif- 
cerned, with buraoofes (i. e. cloaks') of the like colour. But finding us prepared to 
receive them, they came up peaceably to us, and gave us the aflemmah . Through all 
this dreary fpace we meet with neither herbage nor water till we arrive within a few 
miles of El Hammah. 

El Hammah lies four leagues to the weft ward of Gabs, being one of the frontier 
towns of the Tunifeens, where they have a fmall caftle and garrifon. The old city is 
at a little diftance, ftill preferving fome tokens of antiquity, though nothing confider- 
able. The infcriptions, particularly,which are mentioned by Dapper* and Leo, no 
longer fubfift; having undergone the like fate with the other ancient monuments and 
ft ruptures of this place. 

El Hammah, to diftinguifii it from other cities of the like name, is generally called 
El Hammah of Gabs, i. e. The Baths of Gabs or Tacape; the fame with the Aquas 
Tacapitanas, which might be its ancient name. For the 17 or 18 miles in the Itinerary, 
which is the diftance betwixt Tacape and the Aquas Tacapitanas, is the very fame that 
lies betwixt Gabs and El Hammah. Thefe baths are fheltered from the weather by 
low thatched hovels; and their bafons, which, like thofe at Mereega, are about twelve 
feet fquare, and four in depth, have, a little below the furface of the water, fome 
benches of flone for the bathers to fit upon. One of thefe baths is called The Bath 
of the Lepers *, and below it the water ftagnates and forms a pool, the fame perhaps 
with the Lake of Lepers mentioned by Leo. A fmall rivulet is formed by the water 
which flows from thefe baths; which, after it has been conducted in a number and 
variety of fubdivifions through the adjacent gardens, is again united ; and in directing 
its courfe towards the Lake of Marks, becomes rajhtg , and lofes itfelf in'the fand. 
And probably this circumftance, together with the vicinity of the fources of the 
Triton to this rivulet, (though they have not the ieaft communication with each other) 
might give occafion to the above-mentioned error in the ancient geographers, of deduc¬ 
ing the Triton from the Palus Tritonis, or Lake of Marks. And this may be the more 
plaufible, as few or no curious perfons have hitherto had the hardinefs to traverfe over 
thefe deferts, the abode and refort, as I have obferved, of cut-throats and affaflins, and 
confequently where there could have been no opportunity to rectify the miftake. 

* Atl. Gcogr. vol. vi. p. 164. J. Leo, p. *25. 
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•The principle Arabs of this Winter Circuit are the various fubdivifions of the 
Faraflieefe and Welled Seide, the mod confiderable and numerous tribes of this king¬ 
dom. The latter extend themfelves chiefly along thofe diftricts that have been 
defcribed under the names of Sahul and Dackul; but the Faraflieefe, -who poflefs 
the midland country, are more frequently met with near Spaitla and Fuflanah. The 
Nememfliah, another very powerful clan, rarely pay any homage to the Tunifeens, and 
rove uncontroulably to the weftward of the Faraflieefe and of the Welled Seedy 
Boogannim, as far as Gellah and Tipafa, even to the very douwars of the Henneilhah. 
Welled Seedy Boogannim, with their fanftuary, lie to the northward of the plains of 
Fuflanah, as far as the mountains of Ellouleejah and Hydrah ; and to the eaftward of 
them, near Sbeebah and Kifler, are the encampments of the Welled Omnin. The 
Welled Matthie cultivate the rich country near Youfef and Zowareen ; neither do the 
Welled Ya-goube enjoy a lefs fertile fituation near the walls of Keff. The Bedoweens 
upon the frontiers are the Welled BoogufF, who frequently difpute the paflage of 
the Serratt, with the Woorgah, a formidable clan under the jurifdiction of the 
Algerines, 



PART HI. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BARBARY; PARTICULARLY OF THE KINGDOMS OP 

ALGIERS AND TUNIS. 

CHAP. I. — Of their Hujbandry , &c, 

$ i. — Of the Air, Winds, Weather , Seafons, EsV. 

r JTIE Tell, or cultivated parts of thefe kingdoms, lying betwixt 34® and 37 0 N. lat. 

enjoy a very wholefome and temperate air, neither too hot and fultry in fummer, 
nor too (harp and cold in winter. During the fpace of twelve years that I attended 
the factory of Algiers, I found the thermometer twice only contracted to the freezing 
point, and then the whole country, which was very unufual, was covered with Ihow ; 
nor ever knew it rife to fultry weather, unlefs the winds blew from the Sahara. The 
feafons of the year infenfibly fall into one another-; and the great equability in the 
temperature of this climate appears further from this circumftance, that the barometer 
fliews us all the revolutions of the weather in the fpace of one inch and rs, or from 
29 inches and tV to 30 inches A. 

The winds are generally from the fea; i. e. from the W. by the N. to the E. 
Thofe from the eaft are common at Algiers from May to September; and then the 
weflerly winds take place and become the moft frequent. Sometimes alfo, particularly 
about the equinoxes, we very fenfibly experience that force and impetuofity which the 
ancients have afcribed to the Africus*, or S. W. wind, called La-betch by thefe 
mariners. 

‘ Adieus fnribuiidus ac mens ab occidentc liibemo. Seuec. Nat. Qiiift. 5. 

Una Eurufque Notulque ruunt, creberque procdKs 
AfricUB. Virg. Ain. i. 89, 

Lu&antcm Icariis fluftibus Africum 

Mercator metuene. A or. Carm. 1, i. od. 1 . 
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The foutherly winds, or thofe from the Sahara, which are ufually hot and violent 
are not frequent. However, they blow fometimes for five or fix days together in July 
and Auguft, and are fo exceffively fuffocating, that, during their continuance, the 
inhabitants, in order to generate freih air, are obliged frequently to fprinkle the floors 
of their houfes with water or vinegar, which is the moll refrelhing. In the latter end 
of January 1730-31, a violent hot foutherly wind immediately followed the thawing of 
the fnow ; which, for the fpace of two months, had covered the adjacent country. But 
both thefe phenomena were looked upon as very furprifing and unufual. 

The winds from the W. the N. W. and the N. are attended with fair weather in 
fuminer, and with rain in winter. But the eafterly winds, no lefs than the foutherly, 
are for the mofl part dry, though accompanied with a thick and cloudy atmofphere in 
moll feafons. It is particular enough, that the mountains of Barbary and thofe of 
Italy and Spain fliould be differently affected with the fame wind. For the former are 
conllantly dear in eafferly winds, but capped and clouded with thofe from the weft, 
particularly a little before and during the time of rain; the contrary to which, I am 
informed, falls out in Spain and Italy. 

.The barometer rifes to 30 inches * orf with a northerly wind, though it be attended 
with the greateft rains and tempefts. But there is nothing conftant and regular in 
eafleily 01 wefterly winds $ though for three or four months together, in the futnmer 
whether the winds are from one or the other quarter, the quickfilver Hands at about 
thirty inches, without the lead variation. With the hot foutherly winds ,-1 have rarely 
found it higher than 29 inches and /<?, which is alfo the ordinary height in ftormy wet 
weather from the weft. 1 


A Table , jhewing the Quantity of Rain that fell at Algiers. 
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From Autumn 1730, to Spring 1731. 
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The ordinary quantity of rain which falls yearly at Algiers is, at a medium, twenty- 
feven or twenty-eight inches. In the years 1723-4, and 1724-5, which were looked 
upon as dry years, there only fell about twenty-four inches ; whereas, in 1730-1, 
which may be placed among the wet years, the quantity was upwards of thirty. 
The rains were /till more copious an. 1732-3, amounting to more than forty inches ; 
but this was fo extraordinary, that the like had rarely happened. The Ihowers, par¬ 
ticularly Oft. 15. and Nov. 11. were fo remarkably heavy and frequent, that the pipes 
contrived to convey the rain water from their terraces, as they call the tops of their 
flat roofed houfes, were not wide enough to receive it. Whilft I was at Tunis in 
February and March 1727-8, it rained forty days fucceflively; but I have not known 
the like at Algiers, where it feidom rains above two or three days together, after 
which, there is ufually a week, a fortnight, or more, of fair and good weather. 

Little or no rain falls in this climate during the fumtner feafon; and in mod parts 
of the Sahara, particularly in the Jereede, they have feidom any rain at all. It was 
likewife the fame in the Holy Land, Prov. xxvi. 1. where rain is accounted an unufual 
thing in harveft. 2 Sam. xxi. 10. where it isalfo mentioned, “ from bar veil, till rain 
dropped on themi. e. their rainy feafon fell out, as in Barbary, in the autumnal 
and winter months ; the latter end of the ninth month, which anfwers to our January, 
being deferibed particularly (Ezra x. 9. 13.) to be a time of much rain. Babylon is 
alfo deferibed by Strabo, 1 . xv. p. 506. to have been in the like condition with Tozer, 
and the villages of the Jereede : Kc^xpu S’ s yguvrsti' bJe yxg fays that 

curious author. 

When I was at Tozer in December, A.D. 1727, we had a final! drizzling fhower 
that continued for the fpace of two hours; and fo little provifion was made againft 
accidents of this kind, that feveral of the houfes, which are built only as ufoal (p. 42. 
138.) with palm branches, mud, and tiles baked in the fun, correfponding perhaps 
to, and explanatory of, the untempered mortar, Ezek. xiii. 11. fell down by imbibing 
the moiflure of the fliower. Nay, provided the drops had been either larger, or the 
fliower of a longer continuance, or overflowing, in the prophet’s expreffion, the whole 
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city would have undoubtedly diffolved and dropt to pieces. 1 he like alfo, to compare 
great things with fmall, might have happened, upon the fame occafion, even to 
Inch of the Egyptian pyramids as are made of brick; the compolition whereof, being 
only a mixture of clay, mud, and (Exod. v. 'y.) ftraw*, flightly blended and kneaded 
together, and afterwards baked in the fun, would have made as little refiftance. The 
{1 raw which keeps thefe bricks together, and (till preferves its original colour, feems 
to be a proof that thefe bricks were never burnt, or made in kilns. 

§ 2. — Of their Hujbandry and Products* 

THE firft rains fall here feme years in September* in others a month later; after 
which* the Arabs break up their ground* in order to fow wheat and plant beans. 
This commonly falls out about the middle of October * but the fowing of barley* and 
the planting of lentils and garvancos, as they call the crcer or chich pea* is a fortnight 
or three weeks later* or not till the end of November. If the latter rains fall as ufual 
in the middle of April* (in the Holy Land we find they were a month fooner, Joel ix* 
23.) the crop is reckoned fecure * the harveft coming on in the latter end of May, or 
in the beginning of June, according to the heat and quality of the preceding feafons. 

Two bufliels and an half of wheat or barley are fufficient to fow as much ground 
as a pair of beeves will plow in one day; which is, a little more or iefs, equal to one 
of-our acres. I could never learn that Barbary afforded yearly more than one crop ; 
one buftiel yielding ordinarily from eight to twelve, though fome diftfiQs may perhaps 
afford a much greater increafe, for it is common to fee one grain produce ten or fifteen 
ft a Iks. Even fome grains of the Murwaany wheat, which I brought with me to 
Oxford, and fowed in the phyfic garden, threw out each of them fifty. But Muze- 
ratty, one of the late kaleefas, or viceroys of the province of Tlemfan, brought once 
with him to Algiers a root that yielded fourfcore j telling us, that, in confequence of 
a difpute concerning the refpeftive fruitfulnefs of Egypt an d Barbary, the Emeer 
Hadge, or prince of the weilem pilgrims, fent once to the bafhaw of Cairo, one that 
yielded fixfcore. PJioy f mentions fome that bore three or four hundred. It likewife 
happens, that one of thefe (talks will fometimes bear two ears, whilft each of thefe ears 
will as often flioot out iqto a number of lefler ones, thereby affording a moft plentiful 
increafe. And may not thefe large prolific ears, when feven are faid to come up upon 
one (talk, Gen. xli* 5. explain what is further mentioned, ver. 47. of the feven fruit¬ 
ful years in Egypt, viz. that u the earth brought them forth by handfulls ?” 

But there is one kind only of wheat and barley which is generally cultivated ; and 
thefe are each of them produced in fuch plenty, that whilft Oran was in the poffeffion 
of the Algerines, our EngliJh merchants ufually Ihipped off from thence every year 
feven or eight thoufand ton, even of what could well be (pared by the inhabitants. 
However, they both of them differ in quality, according to the ground whereon they 
are fown. For what grows upon the plains of Bufdeerah is accounted the beft in the 
kingdom of Tunis j whilft at Algiers, the com of Teffailah and Zeidoure, and efpe- 

* Fakis coherent latercs, Phil. Jud. in vita Mofis 

f Tritico nihil eft fertilius: hoc ei natura tribuit, quoniam ea mnxime aliat tiomincm: utpote dime 
rnodlo, ft fit aptum folum, quale in Byxacio Africae carnpo, centeni quinquagent {eenium folum alibi 
memoramur) modii reddautur. Miftt ex ea loco Dtvo Augufto procurator ejus ex utvo grano (vix credible 
didu) quadringenta paucis minus germina, extantque dc ea re epillola:. Mifit et Heron l Grail iter cccxi. 
ibpiilas ex uno grano. Flm, Lxviii, c. to. 

ciallv 
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dally the Murvvaany, as they call a larger fort of wheat at Medea, keep up the greateft 
reputation. 

Near the Sikke and Habrah, in the Mattijiah, upon the banks of the Hamah below 
Conftantina, and all along the Mejardah, in all which places they have a great com¬ 
mand of water during the whole fummer, the inhabitants cultivate rice, Indian com, 
and particularly a white fort of millet, called Drah *, which they prefer to barley, in 
fattening their cattle. The fparrows, which in the open' country build upon trees 
only, the linnets, goldfinches, and other little birds, are fo fond of this grain, that, 
when it grows ripe, they are obliged to watch it, and hinder them from fettling upon 
it, by making all the day long a perpetual fcreaming and noife. The extemporary 
booths which they make with branches of trees, reeds, and bulrulhes, to Ihelter theoi- 
felves, at thefe times, from the violent heat of the fun, and are entirely neglefted and 
forfaken in the other feafons, may be the fame, and for the like purpofe, with the cot¬ 
tage in a vineyard, and ‘with the lodge in a garden of cucumbers , mentioned, Ifa. i. 8. as 
emblems of the difconfolate ftate of Jerufalem. 

Oats are not cultivated at all by the Arabs, the horfes of this country (ta-iroj a«t rn<r*f, 
Horn. II. z. 506.) feeding altogether upon barley and ftraw, the-latter of which, as their 
grafs is never made into hay, is the ufual fodder in the Holy Land. This we learn 
from 1 Kings iv. 24. where it is laid, they brought barley and fir aw for the horfes and 
dromedaries .— Like an ox that eateth hay , Pfal. cvi. ihould be, like a beeve that eateth 
grafs. ' 

Thefe nations continue to tread out their corn after the primitive cuftom of the Eaft. 
Inftead of beeves, they frequently make ufe of mules and horfes, by tying in like 
manner by the neck three or four of them together, and whipping them afterwards 
round about the Nedders t, as they call the treading floors, (the JJbycce area, Hor.) 
where the fheaves lie open and expanded, in the fame manner as they are placed and 
prepared with us for fhrelhing. This indeed is a much quicker way than ours, though 
lefs cleanly. For as it is performed in the open air, Hof. xiii. 3. upon any round level 
plat of ground, daubed over with cow’s dung, to prevent, as much as poflible, the earth, 
land, or gravel from rifing; a great quantity of them all, notwithftanding this pre¬ 
caution, muff unavoidably be taken up with the grain. At the fame time, the ftraw, 
which has been taken notice of as their chier and only fodder, is hereby fhattered to 
pieces j a ciicumftance very pertinently alluded to, 2 Kings xiii. 7. where the Kin- r 
of Syria is faid to have mads the Ifraehtes like the dufi by threjhmg. 

After the grain is trodden out, they winnow it by throwing it up againft the wind 
with a ffiovel; the to nlvov, Matt. iii. 12. Luke iii. 17. there rendered a fan, too cuin- 
berfome a machine to be thought of. Whereas, the text fhould rather run, whofe 
fisovel, or fork, the o^yu-^v oSqvtiw, as my learned friend, Mr. Merrick, rather takes 
it to be, which is a portable inftrument, is in his hand , agreeable to the practice that 
is recorded, Ifa. xxx. 24. where both the ftiovel and the fan are mentioned, as the 
cbajf that is thereby carried away before the wind , is often alluded to. Job xxi. 18, 
Pfal. i. 4. 11a. xxix. 5. and xxxv. 5. Hof. xiii. 3. The broken pieces of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image particularly are very beautifully compared, Dan. ii. 25. to the chaff of 
the fummer threfhingfoor carried away by the wind. 


.1 *f Tile ^ r .- ba A r rab ’- ri1 ° f r tl,c hotanifts, though a quite different plant, unqueftionably comes from this, 
the former being a fpec.es of Tbffipi, with which millet ha, no manner of affinity. 

J lills iffc of the Nedder [cents to be implied, 1. In the Hebrew name m <r 0 ran, from 

whence perhaps the G reek^, and the Latin gyrus : z. jn the Greek appellation : and, In the 
Uhtopjc, awitj-, viz. trout whipping the cattle that tread out the corn round about or in a circle. 
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After the grain is winnowed, they lodge it in mattamores , or fubterraneous maga¬ 
zines, as the cuftom was formerly of other nations*, two or three hundred of which 
are fometimes together, the fmalleft holding four hundred bufhels. Himusf ac¬ 
quaints us, that the Africans made ufe of thefe pits for the greater fecurity of their 
provifions from an enemy. It is more probable^ that they were contrived in tiiofe 
earlier ages, as they continue to be to this day, for the greater eafe and convenience 
of the inhabitants. For it cannot be fuppofed that either the ancient Nomades, or the 
prefent Arabs ? would be at the expence of ereffing ftore-houfes of (tone* when they 
could, at a much cheaper rate, and at every ftation where they encamped to gather 

in their harveft, be ferved with thefe. - 

Beans, lentils, kidney beans, and garvancos are the chiefeft or their puhe kind. 
Peafe, which till of late were known in the gardens only of the feveral Chriftian mer¬ 
chants, are fown with the firft rains, and bloflom in the latter end of February, or in 
the beginning of March. Beans are ufually full podded at that time, and continue 
during°the whole fpring; which, after they are boiled and ftewed with oil and garlic, 
are the principal food of perfons of all diftimflions. After them, lentils, kidney beans, 
and garvancos begin to be gathered; the firft of which are drefl'ed in the fame 
manner, with beans, diffolving eafily into a mafs, and making a pottage of a chocolate 
colour. This we find was the red pottage which Efau from thence called Edom, ex¬ 
changed for his birth-right J. But garvancos are prepared in a different manner, 
neither do they grow foft, like other pulfe, by boiling; and therefore never conftitute 
a dilh by themfelves, but are ftrawed fingly as a garnifli over cufcafowe, pillowe, and 
other difoes, They are befides in the greateft repute, after they are parched in pans 
and ovens; then affirming the name of leblebby. This feems to be of the greateft 
antiquity, for Plautus § fpeaks of it as a thing very common in his time ; the like ob- 
fervation we meet with in Ariftophanes |]: neither is there, as far as I have been in¬ 
formed, any other pulfe prepared in this manner. The leblebby therefore of thefe 
times may probably be the (’*?p kali) parched pulfe of the Holy Scriptures, as 
Cafoanus fuppofes them to be the T^tnyxhtot, of the Greek authors*" - . I hey have like- 
wife been taken ft for the pigeons’ dung mentioned at the liege of Samaria. And, 
indeed, as the cicer is pointed at one end, and acquires an alh colour in parching, the 
firft of which circumftances anfivers to the figure, the other to the ufual colour of 
pigeons’ dung, the fuppofition is by no means to be difregarded. 

After their com and pulfe, we are to take notice of the roots, pot-herbs, and fruit, 
of which there is not only great plenty anti variety, but a continuance or luccellion, 
at leaft of one kind or other, throughout the whole year. To give therefore a 
fpecipren of the kitchen and fruit gardens of Barbary, we are to obferve, that turnips, 
carrots, and cabbages, are equally good and common in moft feafons. r ! he lift el 
hafooure, a finall parfnip-iike turnip, with fibrous roots, has a tafte fo agreeably 
pungent, that it is held in the higheft efteem, and fold by weight. A turnip like this 
is fometimes brought from Hamburgh, lettuce, or chofs, according to the generical 

# UtiUftime ferraatur (frumenta) in ferubibus, quos Siros* Var* I. I. c* 57*) wcflnt, ut m 

Cappadocia et in Thracia. In Hifpanla ct Africa, ante otmua, ut ilcco folo fiant, curant i mox ut palea 
fubfternatur. Prseterea cum fpica lua conduntur, £not\ ita hodie mas Africa* cflQ- Its frumenta fi nultaa 
fpiritus penetret, cerium eft nihil maUficura nafeu Plin. J. xviii. c. 30 * 

+ Kin. Bel]. Afiic, § 57, £ Gen* xxv. 30. and 34. 

§ Tam frifrum ego ilium reddatn, quam fri&um eft cicer. Phut, in Baccfu iv, v. ver. 7 . 

P Av&gaxiTiEt/fa 1 , Ariftoph. in Pace, % 2 Sam. xvii. Vid Hieronym* Vers. 

** Supcrintulit caniftrum haoens cicer fri&um, quod ifii (i. e* Bullaria) vacant, Caflian. 

Collau riii. f f Vid. Boch. Hicroz. par. poll- I. i. c. 7. 
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name. Endive, crefs, chervil, fpinage, all forts of beets, with the young fhoots of 
the wild and garden artichoke, are in feafon from October to June; and then follow, 
during the reft of the fummer, calabalhas, mellow-keahs *, bedinjanns, and tomatas; 
each of them in its turn gives a relilh to their foups and ragouts. Neither fhould cazbar 
or coriander be omitted, as it has always a principal lhare in the Moorilh cookery. 
Sellery and colliflowers arrive here to great perfection. They are fawn in July, and 
fit for gathering the February or March following. I have feen feverat colliflowers 
very white, folid, and compaCt, that ineafured a yard or more in circumference. 
They begin to gather muik, and water melons, about the latter end of June; the 
firft of which are little fuperior in tafte to our own, but the latter, for want of a 
proper heat, have rarely or never been raifed to perfection in the northern climates. 
Doubtlefs the water melon, or angura, or piftacha, or dillah, as they call it here, is 
providentially calculated for the foul hern countries, as it affords a cool refreftting 
juice, affuages thirft, mitigat.es feverifli diforders, and compenfates thereby, in no 
fmall degree, for the exceffive heats not fo much of thefe as of the more fouthern 
diftriCte. 

In fpeaking of the fruit garden, we are to begin with the palm tree, of which there 
are feveral large plantations in the maritime as well as in the inland parts of this 
country ; though fuch only as grow In the Sahara, viz. in Gsetulia and the Jereeda, 
bring their fruit to perfection. They are propagated chiefly from young ihoots, taken 
from the roots of full grown trees, which, if well tranfplanted and taken care of, will 
yield their fruit in their fixth or feventh year; whereas, thofe that are raifed imme¬ 
diately from the kernels, will not bear till about their fixteenth. This method of 
raifing the peiwt, or palm, and (what may be further obferved) that, when the old 
trunk dies, there is never wanting one or other of thefe offsprings to fucceed it, may 
have given occafion to the fable of the bird t of that name dying, and another arifing 
from it. 

It is well known that thefe trees are male and female, and that the fruit will be dry 
and infipid without a previous communication with the male. In the month of March 
or April therefore, when the fheaths that refpeCtively inclofe the young clufters of 
the male flowers and the female fruit, begin to open, at which time the latter are 
formed and the firft are mealy, they take a fprig or two of the male duller, and 
infert it into the Iheatli of the female; or elfe they take a whole clufter of the male 
tree, and fprinkle the meal or farina of it over feveral clufters of the female J, The 
latter pradice is common in Egypt, where they have a number of males; but the 
trees of Barbary are impregnated' by the former method, one male being fufficicnt to 
impregnate four or five hundred females §. 

The Africans call this operation Dthuckar, which we may render the fecundating, or 
admtffton of the male. The fame word is likewife uied, inftead of the ancient caprificatio J|, 


* Mellou-keah, or mulooki'ah, 33 i« the Arabic, is the fame with the melochia, or cor- 

chorus J. B. II. 982. J. R. H. 259. being a podded fpecies of mallows whofe pods are rough, of a 
glutinous fubflance, and u fed in mofl of their difties, Mdlow-keah appears to be little different in name 
from miQ* Job xxx. 4. which we render mallows ; though fome other plant of a more faltilh tafte, and 
lefs nounlhing quality (as it is joined with the roots of juniper trees) may be rather intended. 

+ \ id. rim,, lib. xiii. c. 4. Bochart Hieroz. 1 . vi. c. 5. parr. poll. p.2. 

J Phn. 1 . xiii. c.4. expreffes this by, Pulvere tantum infperfo focminis. 

§ Vid. Phytogr. No. 104. 

II Vid, Plin Hill. Nat.l.xv. C. 19. Menfe Junio, circa folftitium eaprificamloe funt arbores fici, id 
eft, fufpendeiidi groffi ex caprifico, lino, velut ferra, pertnfi. Pallad. De re ruft. I.iv. Caprificari 
(inquit bipontmus) eft adhibita caprifico, ne fruaus propinquae ficus ante maturitatem dccidant, provider. 
ViQ* fatepn, inee*in voce, 
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for [he iufpending a few figs of the male, or wild fig tree, upon the female, to hinder 

the fruit from droppiBE ofF^ oi" dcgcti^niting 1 * m ,* 

I was informed, that the palm tree arrives to its greateft vigour about thirty years 
after tranfplantation, and continues fo feventy years afterwards, bearing yearly fifteen 
or twenty clufters of dates, each of them weighing fifteen or twenty pounds. Alter 
this period, it begins gradually to decline, and ufually falls about the ^“g^ndJjj 
fecond century. * Cui placet curas agere feculorum, fays Palladius, OQ. 12. de 

» oth- culture and attendance, than to bo wel! watered 
once in four or five days, and to have a few of the lower boughs lopt off, whenever 
they begin to droop or wither. Thefe, whofe flumps or polhcts, m being ^ us 
gradually left upon the trunk, ferye, like fo many rounds of a la cr, to c irn up 
tile tree,’ either to fecundate it, to lop it, or to gather the frutt, are 

with others, which gradually hang down from the top or c r oml ! f “““ b “™ g 
only to the regular and uniform growth of this tall, knotlefs, beautiful tree, but hke- 
Sto its perpetual and moft delightful verdure. To be exalted 

loflourijh like the palm tree , are as juft and proper expreflions, fuitable to the natuie 
of this plant, as to fpread abroad like a cedar , Pfal. xcii. 11. . 

It is ufual with perfons of better fafhion, upon a marriage, at the birth or circuin- 
cifion of a child, or upon any other feaft or good day, to entertain their guefts with 
the honey, or dipfe as they call it, of the palm tree. This they procui e, by cutting 
oft' the head or crown (the nr.x«n of Theophraftus, to which the Hazazon Tamar is 
fuppofed to relate) of one of the more vigorous plants, and fcoupmg the top of the 
trunk into the fhape of a baton, where the fap in afeending lodges itfelf, at the rate of 
three or four quarts a day, during the firft week or fortnight; after which, the 
quantity daily diminilhes, and, at the end of fix weeks, or two months, the jmeesare 
entirel/ confumed, the tree becomes dry, and femes only for timber or firewood 
This liquor, which has a more lufeious fweetnefs than honey, is of the confidence of 
a thin iyrop, but quickly grows tart and ropy, acquiring an intoxicating qua 1 y, 
giving by diftillatipn an agreeable fpirit or ardky, according to the general name of 
thefe people for all hot liquors extracted by the alembic k. 

After the palm, we are to deferibe the Lotus *, whofe fruit is frequently mentioned 
in hiftory. The Lotophagi alfo, a confiderable people of thefe and the adjacent 
deferts, received their name from the eating of it. Herodotus t informs us, that the 
fruit was fweet like the date; Pliny that it was of the bignefs of a bean, and of a 
faffron colour; and Theophraftus §, that it grew thick, like the fruit of the myrtle 
tree From which circ urn fiances, the lotus arbor of the ancients appears to be the 
fame plant with the Seedra of the Arabs. This fiirub, which is very common in the 
Jereede, and other parts of Barbary, has the leaves, prickles, flower, and fruit of 
the ziziphus, or injeb; only with this difference, that the fruit is here round, lmaller, 
and more lufeious, at the fame time the branches, like thofe of the paliurus, are 

+ H«od N p.' 1 % Scvl. Perip. p. 49. Stvab. Geogr. 1 . svii. p. 118S. Ptol. Geogr. 1 . w. c. 3. 
t Africa infignem arborem Lotou gignit ** magmtudo quae pyro, quauquam Nepos Cornelius bre e 
tradat. ** Magnitudo huic fabae, color croci, fed ante matimtatem alius atque alius, ficut in m 
liafciuir dentils in ramis myrti modo, non ut in Italia cerafi : tam dulci ibi cibo, ut nomen etiam genu 
teriseque dederit, nimis hofpiuli advenarum obli^ione patriat, &c. llm. l.miu c. 17. 

ff o Se xamos rhinos xusqtdf nrfS-ouvsTOO Si tsirsi « fibTgvzit rot; 01 v -'- irx - j 

hum «* S i* o mw wtfHC VW W *«* «<nm- Iheo f ,n - 
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neither fo much jointed nor crooked. This fruit is ftill in great repute, taftes fo no¬ 
thing like gingerbread, and is fold in the markets all over the fouthern diftritls of 
thefe kingdoms. The Arabs call it Aneb enta el Seedra, or thejujeb of the ■ Seedra t 
which Olavus Celfius had fo great an opinion of, that he has defcribed it as the 

Dudaim of the S. S. . 

Moft of the other fruit trees of this country are common in Europe; of which the 
almond, the moft early bearer, flowers in January, and gives its Fruit in the beginning 
of April. Apricots are fit to gather in May ; but the fafliee, or mafculine apricot, 
is fomewhat later, though much preferable, as the eating of it is never attended with 
forfeits. Whereas the common apricot oc'cafions a variety of fevers and dyfenteries, 
and is therefore known in the Frank language by the name of Matza Franca, or the 
killer of Chrijlians. Apricot is a corruption of prsecoqua, (in the modem Greek 
on account of its forwardnefs. 

In June, there are two or three forts of plums and cherries, which are neither 
plentiful nor delicious. However, the cherry was formerly in fo much efteem, that 
it was called, as it is at prefent, Hab el melleck, i. e. The berry of the King. About 
this time like wife, is the feafon tor tout or mulberries ; but apples and pears are not 
ripe before July or Auguft, when both of them are in plenty and variety enough; 
though, if the fultan, i. e. the king pear, is excepted, all the reft are greatly inferior to 
the more ordinary kinds of our climate; neither will any of them keep till the autumn. 

The black and white boccore, or early fig*, (the fame we have in England, and which 
in Spain is called breba, quafi breve, as continuing only a fhort time), is produced in 
June, though the kermez,orkermoufe, the fig properly fo called, which they preferve, 
and make up into cakes t, is rarely ripe before Auguft. I have alfo feen a long dark- 
coloured kermoufe, that fometimes hangs upon the trees all the winter. For the ker- 
nioufe, in general, continue a long time upon the tree before they fall off; whereas, 
the boccores drop as foon as they are ripe, and, according to the beautiful allufion of 
the prophet Nahum, (iii. 1 2.) fall inis the mouth of the eater upon being Jhaken . We 
may obferve further, that thefe trees do not properly bloffom, or fend out flowers, as 
we render rnSH, Hab. iii. 17. They may rather be faid to jhoot out their fruity 
which they do like fo many little buttons, with their flowers, fmall and imperfed as 
they are, inclofed within them. But further notice will be taken of the fig-tree, when 
we fpeak of the Holy Land. 

Neftarines and peaches are ripe towards the middle of July, the former being much 
larger than ours, and of a better tafte; and the latter, befides their excellent flavour, 
will commonly weigh ten ounces. Auguft produces the firft pomegranates ; feme of 
which are three or four inches in diameter, and of a pound weight. The pomegra¬ 
nates, or malum Punicum, as originally brought from Phoenicia, was formerly one of 
the moft delicate fruits of the eaft, Numb. xiii. 23. and xx. 5. Deut. viii. 8. Cant. iv. 13. 
the orange, the apricot, the peach, or the neftarine, not having made their progrefs fo 
early to the weftward. Neither ought we to omit the prickly pear, or the fruit, as it 

* Bahartk, Heb, Primus fru&us et prascox. Gol, Sfguilicat Scum prascocem, prodram um, 

five prothericartii Schind. Lex. Jer. xxiv, 2. Hof. ix. ic. 

t 1 Sbih. xxv. When they are juft formed* or not come to maturity, they are the QtJC) phagim 9 
i. r. the otosfGe* sm#, Cant. n. 13. Apoc* vi* 15. and the groffi, Pirn. L xiii. c. 7. which terms may 
relate alfo to the immature fruit both of the fummer and winter crop?. Dried figs were the caricx ot 
and Jll'IJT'l.V a5 °f jig* were called and 0**7^^* Figs are like wife taken for the 

3 { , p» fumftier fruit, fo often named iu feripture. Kerms% or formoufe, the Barhary name for figs, may 
have relation to conus, the green orfearkt berry, or forme*, which gives the crimfou dye, thefe figs being 
often of a red or violet colour j the jicus vwiaccif aa the botaiufts call them* 
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is commonly thought to be, of the opuntia ; called, perhaps From being firft brought 
to them from Spain, kermez naflarah, or the fig of the Chrijlians* Several families 
liv r o upon it during the months of Auguft and September, though it is never known to 
tinge the urine of a bloody colour, as it does in America, from whence this fruit, or 
the tena (for that is its proper Indian name, not unlike Heb. \#r\ or mxn ficus) 
Originally came. 

The wall-nut, and the olive, which only bears copioufly every other year, are propa- 
' gated all over Barbary* In fame places alfo they have the piftachio tree ; as alfo the 
ohefnut, which is fmaller, though of as good a relifh as thofe from France or Spain* 
But the hafel-nut # , the filbert, the ftrawberry, the goofeberry alfo, and currant f, are 
not, as far as I know, the productions of this climate. 

The grape ripens towards the latter end of July, and is ready for the vintage in 
September, The wine of Algiers, before the locufts deftroyed the vineyards in the 
rears 1723 and 1724, was not inferior to the baft hermitage, either in brifknefs of 
tafle or flavour- But fince that time, it is much degenerated, having not hitherto 
(1732) recovered its ufual qualities j though even with this difadvantage, it may (till 
difpute the preference with the common wines of Spain or Portugal. The lemon, and 
fometimes the Sevil orange tree, is always in a fucceflion of fruit and blofloms ; but 
the China, as it is commonly called, having been tranfplanted from the country of that 
name much later, is frill confidered as a foreigner, and bears only towards the latter 
end of autumn. I need not mention the quince, the medlar, the jubeb, and fervice 
tree, becaufe their fruit is no where in great repute 5 at the fame time, the trees them- 
felves are the lead ornaments of the fruit garden. Thofe plants which more imme¬ 
diately relate to the flower or the phyfic garden, are ranged together alphabetically in 
the Phytographia * 

But we fhould not leave thefe gardens, without obferving, that there is nothing 
laid out in them with method, beauty, or defign ; the whole being a medley only, or 
confufion of fruit-trees, with beds or plantations of cabbages, turnips, beans, garvancos, 
&c. j nay, fometimes of wheat and barley interfperfed. Fine walks, parterres, and 
flower-plats, would be to thefe people the lofs of fo much profitable foil ; as planting 
in order and regularity, the ftudy of foil and compofts, or the aiming at any new im¬ 
provements, would be fo many deviations from the pra&ice of their anceftors, whofe 
footfteps they follow with the utmoft devotion and reverence* 

§ 3* — Of the So//, Salts, Mineral Waters, Hot Springs, f9V. 

THE foil, which fupports all trees and vegetables, is, for the mod part, offuch a 
loofe and yielding contexture, that, as I have already obferved, an ordinary pair of 
beeves is fufficient in one day to plow a whole acre of it. 

* Heb# l Lux'] is interpreted, (Gen. xxx. 37.) the hafrl tree, in Head of the almond-tree, according to 
the true figni Scat ion. What is rendered nuts likewife. Cant, vi. rt. ffiould have been fpecified, and called 
waiLmds ; the Heb. ajou%e, and the Arabic jeuzi, being the fame. alfo, which we render 

fimply nuts, Gen. xliii. \ i. fhould be the piftaebto-nufs. 

t Thefe have attained among the botanifts the name riles or rihtftuin , very probably from the rhibes of 
the Arabian phyficiaus, though of a different kind ; the latter being with a parfnipdike root, with rough 
leaves, like bugles or cell mm, but larger and broader, the root and leaves whereof being pounded and 
fqueezed, yield a tart refrefhing juice, which h ufed by the Turks in their fherbets and cooling liquors. 
As this therefore has a great affinity in talle with the juice of the goofeberry and currant; thefe, in want 
or deficiency of the former, might have been fubfiituted in their place, and have a [Turned the fame name. 
The dock above mentioned is thus tkferibed, vfa* Lapathum acetofum orient ale maximum et montanum; 
Syria, rtbafs* Beith, apud GoJium. 
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In the falt-petre worts of TIemfan, they con trad about fix ounces of nitre from 
every quintal of this foil, which is there of a dark colour; and at Doufan, in Gtetulia, 
Kairwan, and fome other places, they have the like quantity from a loamy earth, of a 
colour betwixt red and yellow. In the fummer feafon, the banks of feveral rivers,, 
to the depth of two or three fathoms, are ftudded all over with nitrous and faline 
knobs and exudations, which, befides the depth of the foil, Ihew us likewife how well 
it is faturated with thefe minerals. 

For to this grand and inexhauftible fund of falts, w r e may in a great meafure attribute 
the great fertility for which this country has always been remarkable % and ftiil con¬ 
tinues to be fo, without any other manuring, than bunting in fome few places the weeds 
and ftubble. However, it is fomewhat extraordinary, and for which we cannot ac¬ 
count, that the province of Bizacium, formerly in fo much repute for its fertility,, 
fhould at prefent be the moft barren and unprofitable part of thefe kingdoms. 

That fait is here the chief and prevailing mineral, appears as well from the feveral 
fait fprings and mountains of fait, as from the great number of falinse and fhibkas, that 
we meet with a [moft in every diftrift The Wed el Mai!ah,near the weftern frontiers of 
the kingdom of Algiers, and the Serratt upon the caftern; the Hammam Mellwan,. 
nine leagues to the S. S. E. of Algiers; the Salt River of the Beni Abbefs, which runs 
through the Beeban; that of the Urbyah, near the Tittery Do fit ; that from Jibbel 
Woofgar, in the neighbourhood of Conftantina ; the Mailah, that falls into the Shott 
over againft Meffeelah j theBareekah, as it palfes by Nickowfe; and the river of 
Gorbata, upon the confines of the Jereed: thel'e, I lay, befides feveral rills and foun¬ 
tains of lelfer note, are all of them either very fait or brackilh. The water of the 
river Gorbata is made very palatable, by letting it percolate through fome contiguous 
banks of fand, into little pits which are occafionally dug for that purpofe; but the other 
rivers, having deeper channels, and running through a richer mould, are not capable 
of the like filtration. 

The fait-pits near Arzew lie furrotmded with mountains, and take up an area of 
about fix miles in cotnpafs. They appear like a large lake in winter, but are dry in 
fummer, the water being then exhaled, and the falts that are left behind become 
chriftahzed. In digging for this fait, they pafs through different layers of it, whereof 
fome are an inch, others more in thicknefs, in proportion to the quantity of the faline 
particles wherewith the waters were impregnated before their reipeftive concretions. 
In the like manner we find the Salinm betwixt Carthage and the Guletta ; thofe of the 
Shott, and of other places, either bordering upon, or lying within the Sahara. 

Jibbel Had-deffa is an entire mountain of fait, lituated near the eaftern extremity of 
the Lake of Marks. The fait of it is of a quite different quality and appearance from 
that of the falinee, being as hard and folid as ftone, and of a reddilh or purple colour. 
Yet what is waffled down from thefe precipices by thefe dews, attains another colour 
becomes as white as fnow, and lofes that (hare of bitternefs which is in the parent rock 
fait. It may very properly be faid to have loft, if not all, yet a great deal at leaff: of 
its original favour. The fait of the mountains near Lwotaiah and Jibbel Minifs, is of 
a grey or blueiffi colour ; and, without fubmitting to the like accidental purification 
as at Had-deffa, is very agreeable to the palate; the firft efpecially being fold at Algiers 

* Non quicquid Libycis terit 
Ftrvenaarea meffibus. Smc* hi Thyrj}* 

Fnimenti quantum metit Africa* Hor t Sat . J. iu Sat* 3 , 87 , 

Pofiufcat Libycag mefFes* Mart , Epig* 1, vi, 85* 
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for a penny an ounce, which is a great fum, confidering the fmall value of common 
fait all over this kingdom. 

Of the like quantity and flavour is the fait of the Lake of Marks, and of the other 
lefler plains of the fame nature. Thefe are ufually called fibkah or Ihibkah, i. e. faltjh 
plats of ground ; and lie commonly under water in winter, when they appear like fo 
many extenfive lakes; but are dry in fummer, when they may be taken for fo many 
bowling greens prepared for the turf. Such of the lhibkas as have a hard and folid 
bottom, without any mixture of gritty mould, retain the fait that lies cryftalized upon 
them after rain $ but others, which are of a more oozy abforbent nature, feldom pre- 
ferve any faline incruNations upon their furfaces. The chief fubftratum of the Lake of 
i larks, is li^e a telTelated pavement, made up of various little cubes of common fait \ 
but in thofe Ihibkahs that are of a foft and oozy compolition, as near Warran and 
Km r wan, I could never obferve any fait that was concreted ; though the earth of them 
all is very pungent to the tongue, and by a proper folution and management, would 
undoubtedly yield a copious portion of it. 

I have leeii feme large pieces offal gem brought from the country of the Beni 
Mezzab; but fait petre, called mellah haee, or live fait , by the Arabs, is never, that 
I know, found in fubftance or concreted, being always extrafted by art. For which 
purpofe, feveral troughs of brick or ftone are erefted, with wooden grates for their 
bottoms; and after having lined them within with mats made of dwarf palm or fpar- 
turn, they fill them with falt-petre earth, fprinkling it with water every fix or eight hours 
for five or fix days together. The water, by foaking through the earth, engages all 
the nitrous particles that are lodged in its way; and, draining afterwards through the 
mats, falls into fmall cavities, made on purpofe to receive it. When they have thus 
obtained a lufTicient quantity of brine, they pour it into caldrons, boil it up and refine 
K. Ihere are feveral works of this kind at Tlemfan, Bifcara, and Kairwan, befides 
others that are earned on privately among the Kabyles and Arabs. 

ihe principal ufe of their falt-petre, is in the compofirion of ba-route, or gun¬ 
powder; whereof the fulphur comes moftly from Europe, whilft the afhes of the bur- 
wak, or kmg s fpear, or afphodelus, are rather chofen than thofe of charcoal. Thefe 
people are well enough inftruaed in the art of graining the gun-powder ; though fome- 
thing is ftili wanting, either in the _ ingredients themfelves, or in the proportions of 
them, one ounce fram our powder mills being equivalent to more than a quarter of a 
pound of that which is made in thefe countries# 

Befides the feveral rpnngs and rivulets of faft water, which I have here enumerated, 
thefe countnes abound hkewtfe with others chat partake of fulphur and other minerals. 
In which clafs, befides the Am Kid ran, or Fountain of Tar, and the Ilamdh, a rich 
fpaw water or acidula near the river Bifhhelb, we may place the feveral Hammams *, 
or lhermte. The Am el Houte, which falls into the Tafna, together with the greateft 
number of the fprmgs of the Jereed, are fomewhat more ihan lukewarm; whilft 
thofe of Seedy Ebly, Warran, below Tlemfan, thofe of Meliwan, El Hammah of 
Gabs, and tlie lower bath at Mereega, are of a more intenfe heat, and very proper to 
bathe m. But the Hanunam Melkouteea, and the upper bath at Mereega, are much 

mutton vm^r" 110115 fo ™ ei ,‘ boiIin g» I made the experiment, a breaft of 
mutton veiy tender in a quarter of an hour* 


* From whence our Hutmims* 
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The Ain El Houte, and the fprings of Gafsa and Tozer nourifli a number of fmall 
fillies, of the mullet and perch kind, both of them of an eafy digeftion. Ot the like 
quality are the other waters of the Jereed ; all of them, after they become cold, being 
greedily drunk by the inhabitants. That particularly of El Hammah is perfeftly clear 
and tranfparent, and as foft to the palate as rain water. Unlefs therefore the fulphur- 
eogs or other effluvia that it is fuppofcd to he charged with, quickly fly off, all the 
great virtues afcribed to the bathing in it, confifl only in their genial warmth, and in 
promoting thereby a copious perfplration. 

Befides the ftrong fulphureous fleams which ifliie from the Hamraara Melkouteen, 
the water is moreover of fo intenfe a heat, that the rocky ground which it runs over, to 
the diftance fometiraes of a hundred feet, is calcined by it. When the fubllance of 
thefe rocks is foft, and of an uniform fubllance and contexture, then the water, by 
making equal imprellions upon them on all fides, leaves them in the lhape of cones or 
hetnifpheres, which being ufually fix feet in height and breadth, the Arabs imagine 
them to be fo many tents of their predeceffors, turned into Hone. But when thefe 
rocks, befides their ufual foft chalky fubllance, contain likewife fonie layers of harder 
matter, not fo eafily dhTolved or calcined, then according to the figures of thefe layers, 
and in proportion to the refiftance which the water thereby meets with, we are enter¬ 
tained with a confufion of traces and channels, imagined to be Iheep, camels, horfes, 
my, fometimes men, women, and children, whom they fuppofe to have undergone the 
like fate with their tents, of being converted into Hone* Thefe fountains, 1 obferved, 
had been frequently flopped up, or rather, ceafing to run at one place, broke out in 
others ; which circumflance feems not only to account for the number of cones, but 
for that variety likewife of traces that are continued from one or other of them, quite 
down to the river Zenati, whofe channel is at about the diftance of a quarter of a 
mile. • 

This place, thus diftinguifhed by thefe fountains, gives back, in riding over it, the 
like hollow fallacious found with the Salfatara, near Naples, and made us not a little 
afraid of finking every moment through it. And as, from thefe circumflances, the 
ground below was probably hollow, may not the air within thefe caverns, by efcaping 
through thefe fountains, afford that mixture of flirill, murmuring, or deep founds, 
one or other of which are perpetually iffuing out with the water ? The Arabs (to quote 
their flrength of imagination once more) affirm thefe founds to be the mufic of the Je- 
noune, or fairies , who are fuppofed, in a particular manner, to make their abodes 
at this place, and to be the grand agents in all thefe extraordinary founds and ap¬ 
pearances. 

There arc likewife here other natural curiofities, worthy of our notice. For the 
chalky flone, being calcined or diffolved by the fcalding water, into a fine impalpable 
powder, and carried down afterwards with the dream, lodges itfelf upon the lips of 
the channels; or elfe by embracing feme intervening twigs, ftraws, or other bodies, 
immediately hardens; and fliooting into a bright fibrous fubllance like the albedos, 
forms itfelf into a variety of glittering figures and beautiful cryllallizations. 

The river of El Hammah, and others in the Jereed, which are often very large and 
copious, have their fources, which are fometimes one or two at mod, in large extenfive 
plains, far removed from any chain of mountains j and as little or no rain falls into 
thefe didrifts, this circumflance alone feems to be no fmall teftimony in favour of that 
fyflem, which deduces the origin of fountains from the great abyfs. The wells, which 
I have taken notice of in Wadr eag, feem further to confirm it. 
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The weight of the water of the Hamm am Mereega is to that of rain water, as 836 to 
830; that of Warran, as 837; that of Me/kouteen, as 850 ; and that of Mellwan, 
as 910. I had no convenience or opportunity of weighing the reft. 

§ 4. — Of the Earthquakes. 

BESIDES the hot mineral effluvia that are continually difcharged by thefe thermae, or 
Hamraam, there ftill remain below the furface, fome vaft and inexhauftible funds of 
fulphur, nitre, and other inflammable bodies, of which, the frequency and violence 
of earthquakes may be a fufficient proof. T.he earthquakes, t inn . 1723 1724* 

ihook down a number of houfes, and ftopt the courfeof feveral fountains; but by one 
of thofe violent concuflions, arm. 1716, a large piece of ground at Wamre, lying in an 
eafy defcent, with a well, a few trees, and a farm houfe upon it, glided down, all 
together, for the fpace of a furlong, till they were one or other of them dropped by the 
channel of the river Harbeene, that empties ilfelf thereinto the Shelliff. Several of 
the breaches, together with fome pieces of the houfe turned upfide down, lie at a 
diftance from each other, and are to this day a Handing monument of this cataftrophe. 

X was informed, that the like accident happened, at the fame tune, in fome of the 
mountainous di ft rifts of Boujeiah and El Khadarah ; literally angering, in fome de¬ 
gree at leaft, to the expreffion of the Pfalmift, that the mountains flipped like rams , and 
ithe little hills like young Jheep ; or that the earth Jhall reel to and fro like a drunkard , and 
fhall be removed like a cottage , Ifa. xxiv. 20. The greateft fliock which we perceived 
at Algiers, (1724) reached from Miliana to Bona, the air being then clear and tem¬ 
perate, and the quickfilver Handing at the greateft height; whilft other concuflions 
were found, upon inquiry, to be of fmall extent. At thefe times, the barometer was 
not affefted with any fudden alterations, neither was there any occafional change in the 
air, which was, as at other times, of its ufual temperature, without being more calm 

or windy, hazy or ferene. „ , , . . T , 

Earthquakes affo have fometimes been felt at fea. In the fame year, when I was aboard 
the Gazella, an Algerine cruifer of fifty guns, bound to Bona to relieve the garrifon, 
we felt three prodigious /hocks, one after another, as if a weight, at each time of 
twenty or thirty ton, had fallen from a great height upon the ballaft. This happened 
when we were five leagues to the fouthward of the Seven Capes, and could not reach 
ground with a line of two hundred fathom. The captain, Haffan Rice, told me, that 
a few years before, when he was upon a cruife, he felt a much greater, at the 
diftance of forty leagues, as they computed, to the weft ward of the rock of Lilbon. 

The earthquakes, during my ftay at Algiers, fell out generally at the end of the 
fummer, or in the autumn, a day or two after great rains *. The caufe perhaps may 
arife from the extraordinary conftipation or clofenefs of the earth’s furface at fuch 
times, whereby the fubterraneous ftreams will be either fent back or confined; whereas, 
in fummer, the whole country being full of deep chinks and chafms, the inflammable 
particles have an eafier efcape. 

* The inhabitants of Jamaica cjcpe& an earthquake every year, and fome of them think they follow 
their great rains. Sir Idans Sloanc’fl Introd, to the 11 iit. of Jamaica, p. 44 * Phil, r l tank No-2Cp- 
p,77, Pliu. Hid. Nat. 1 . ii. cap. So. takes notice of the fame thing. 
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§5. Of their Quarries, Wells, FoffiJs, Minerals , CSF* c. 

WE cannot trace any of the preceding phenomena, or fcarce any other branch of 
the natural hiftory, much lower than the furface. Thofe quarries of marble*, which 
are taken notice of by the ancients, are not known at prefent; and indeed the fmall 
quantity of marble that appears to have been ufed in the moil fumptuous buildings of 
this country, would induce us to believe, that either there never were fuch quarries, 
or that the marble was fent away to other places. 

The materials that were ufed in all the ancient edifices of this country, as Jol CtEfa- 
rea, Sitifi, Cirta, Carthage, &c. are not fo much different, either in their colour or 
texture, from the loft and harder kinds of the Heddington ftone near Oxford; 
whereas, the marble of Numidia, as it is defcribed by ancient authors, was of the fined; 
contexture, and ufed upon the mofl fumptuous occafions. Solinus calls it eximium 
marmor, cap. xxvi. and Suetonius (in J. Csefare) mentions a column of it that was 
eredted to Julius Ca;far, with this infcription, patri patriae. The colour was yellow, 
with red or purple fpots or ftreaks. 

Sola nitet flavis Nomadum decifa metallic 
Purpura. 

Pap. Slat tut. Je Bain. Elr. 369. 

Errors, in accounts of this kind, might well be made, from lapis and marmor being 
indifferently ufed for each other. 

The wells, except in Wadreag and fome other parts of the Sahara, are rarely of any 
great depth; and, in digging them, I often, obferved, that after the foil was removed, 
they paffed through lome layers of gravel, and fometimes, though rarely, of clay, till 
they arrived at a foft fleaky ftone, the fure indication of water. In feveral places near 
Algiers and Bona, this fort of ftone lies immediately upon the fur face, and is frequently 
very beautifully gilded all over with gold-like inicse, or fpangles; as the fparry matter, 
which fills up the fiffures, glitters with thofe that imitate filver. I never faw, neither 
could learn, that agates, or (tones of the like beauty, were natives of this country. 
Even the common flint ftone, which moft other nations have in plenty; is fo rarely 
found, in fome parts of Barbary at leaft, that our merchant veffels that took in a quan¬ 
tity of them in the Downs for ballaft, difpofed of them at Algiers for feven (hillings the 
quintal. 

Eoftils, or fuch figured (tones as are owing to the deluge, will be taken notice of in 
a catalogue by themfelvesf. If we begin then with the del'cription of the felenites, we 
may obferve, that it will fometimes fpread itfelf over whole acres of the woody and 
mountainous diftritl. A tranfparent, ftriated, yellow, and fometimes flefti coloured 
talk or gypfum. lies often expanded, in thin cakes, over fome rocky parts of the Sahara. 
A few cryftaMike irides are found in the mountains of Boujeiah ; as a plenty of dark 
coloured double coned cryftals difcover themfelves upon thofe of Ellou-Ieejah. Thefe, 
with a variety of cawk and figured fpars, are the neared approaches which the mineral 
juices of this climate make towards the topaz and the diamond. 

Befides the common mould or foil that has been already treated of, there are two or 
three forts of pipe and potter's clay; the former of which generally burns red. 
Cimolia likexvife, or iullers earth, is dug in great abundance, as is alfo the fteatites, or 
foap earth, which is in great efteem and fervice in their bagnios, for walhing and 

* Plin. Nat, Hift. 1 . v. c. 3. Solinus Polyhill. c. 26. f See this catalogue in the GoSeSanea . (Or. cd.) 
vol. xv. 4 i fofiemng 
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foftening the Ikin. Steinomarga, or lac lunre, which the Arabs fometimes ufe as a 
fyptic, lies ufually in the Sahara, in the futures of the rocks; whilft a coarfe fort, both 
of umbre and ochre, with a hard fpecies of almagra or SpanHh bole, more frequently 
occurs in the Tell. 

The minerals that I have difcovered, are ftill fewer in number than the earths, among 
which we may reckon a few fpecies of talk,, and the gold and filver-like micae above 
mentioned. Some of the latter are found in great quantities; and when they occur 
without any mixture or alloy of talky or felenitical fubftance, they are ufed, by the 
hojiahs or writers of this country, in (lead of fand, for the abforbing of ink upon paper. 
In pounding alabafter or gypfum, we often meet with fmall gold-like nodules, not 
unlike the regular mathematical bodies; but the gold and filver-like marcafites or 
pyrites of Ellon-Ieejah, Medea, and fome other places, are in no regular form, being 
fometimes globular, fometimes in the fhape of the mefentery, kidney, and fuch like 
figures as they ufually afl'ume in other places. I have a good fpecimen of the nigricia 
fabrilis, or black lead, which was taken up under the walls of Gibraltar, and fuppofed 
to have been brought thither by the current, from the coaft of Barbary. 

Lead and iron are the only metals that have been hitherto difcovered. The latter is 
white and good, though in no great quantity, being chiefly dug and forged by the 
Kabyles of the mountainous diftrifls of Bou-jeiah and from thence is brought, in 
lhort bars, to the markets of that place and Algiers. They have a great plenty of the 
ore upon the mountains called Dwee and Zikkar, near Miliana; the latter of which is 
rich and ponderous, with a mixture fometimes of cinnabar, though no works have been 
carried on, as far as I could learn, at either of thofe places. The lead mines at Jibbel 
Rif-fafs,at Wannafhreefe, and among the Beni Bootaleb, near the Caflir Atture, are all 
of them very ricH ; and, provided they were under a better regulation, would produce 
an infinitely greater quantity of ore, as well as metal. The method of refining is, by 
putting layers of wood and ore alternately upon each other, and then fetting 
fire to the pile. They frequently extraft eighty pounds weight of pure metal from one 
quintal of the ore. 

The filver and copper mines of the Tingitanians are looked upon with an envious 
eye by the Algerines; though poffibly their own mountains, by further fearches and 
experiments, would afford the fame. About thirty years ago, the deys of Algiers were 
encouraged, by fome Spanifh renegadoes, to fearch for filver ore in the mountains of 
Ter nan, near Medea. They would probably have fucceeded better in trying for copper; 
as they have here, as well as Tmolga, not far to the weft ward, feveral large ftrata of 
ponderous ftones diverfified with green efftorefcences. One of the fpecimens that I 
brought with me from thence, feems alfo to fhoot into a variety of tin grains. But as 
none of thefe ores, if they be really fuch, have been put to the tell, a fmall fhare only 
of fuch riches as may be called fubterraneous can be claimed by thefe regencies. For 
the ftory which they are pleafed to tell of Mahomet Bey’s plough-fhares, is applicable 
enough to this branch of the natural hiftory that I am now explaining. This prince, 
whom I have had occafion to mention in the kingdom of Tunis , had the misfortune to 
be dethroned by his fubjefts ; but having the reputation of being acquainted with the 
kymia, as they call the philofopher’s ftone, Ibrahim Hojiah, then dey of Algiers, 
engaged to reftore him to his former dignity, upon promife of being let into the fecrer. 
The conditions were accordingly accepted, and Mahomet was reftored; who, to fulfil 
his part of tile covenant, forthwith fent the dey of' Algiers, with no fmall pomp and 
ceremony, a number of mattocs and plough-lhares ; thereby emblematically in ft ru Ting 
him, that the wealth of his kingdom was to arife from a diligent attendance upon agri- 
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culture and hufbandry, and that the fecret of the philofopher's ftone, which he had 
promifed to make him acquainted with, was nothing more than the art of con¬ 
verting A GOOD CROP OF CORN INTO GOLD. 


5 6. ~ Of Ras Sens, or the Petrified Village in the Cyrenaica . 


I SHALL conclude this branch of the natural hiftory of Barbary, with fome re¬ 
marks upon the pretended petrified city at Ras Sem, in the province of Darha, in the 
kingdom of Tripoly. This place then, which lies fix days journey to the S. of Bingaze, 
the ancient Berenice, in the greater Syrtis, has been occafionally taken notice of in the 
firft edition, at p.383, note 2. where it was obferved, "that nothing was to be feen 
there, befides fome petrifications, as might well be accounted for from the deluge; 
which likewife had been already difcovered in other parts of the world.” In treating 
likewife of the violent heat which attends the deferts of Libya and Arabia, I took notice, 
(p. 379 - note *0 that, at Saibah, a few days journey beyond Ras Sem, towards Egypt, 
“ there is a whole caravan confifting of men, affes, and camels, which, from time im¬ 
memorial, has been preferved at that place. The greateft part of thefe bodies ftill con¬ 
tinue perteQ; and entire, from the heat of the fun and drynefs of the climate ; and the 
tradition is, that they were all of them originally furprifed, fuffocated, and dried up, by 
the hot fcorching winds that fometiraes frequent thefe deferts.” 

The Arabs, who are as little converfant in geography and natural hiftory, as they are 
artful and ingenious enough in fable and romance, had here a very favourable and lucky 
opportunity, by jumbling and connetfing together the petrifications of Ras Sem, with 
thefe preferved bodies at Saibah, to project and invent the plan of the petrified 
city in all the wild and extravagant drefs, wherein it is commonly defcribed. This, I 
believe, is the true matter of fact, and all that may be depended upon in this ftory. 

It was however a fubje£l much inquired into whilft Caffera Aga, the Tripoly ambaf- 
fador, refided lately at London. He reported * from a thoufand perfons, as he faid, 
and particularly from a friend of his of great veracity, who had been upon the fpot, 
that " this fcence of petrifications confided of a large town, in a circular figure t, 
which had feveral ftreets, fhops, and a magnificent caftle belonging to it.—That this 
friend of his faw there different forts of trees, but moftly the olive and the palm; all 
of them turned into a blueifh or cinder-coloured ftone.-—That there were men alio to 
be feen in different poftures and attitudes; lome of them exercifing their trades and 
occupations, others holding fluffs, others bread, &c. in their hands. —- The women like¬ 
wife were fome of them giving fuck to their children, others were fitting at their knead¬ 
ing troughs, &c.—That in entering the caftle, there was a man lying upon a magnifi¬ 
cent bed of ftone, with the guards ftandmg at the doors, armed with pikes and fpears. 
— 1 hat he faw different forts of animals, fuch as camels, oxen, affes, horfes, Iheep, 
and birds, (nay, the very dogs, cats, and mice, are enumerated in other accounts), all 



“'*> . . . “7 "KC Circular buildings at Kas Hem. Neither can Sir Cl.i i 

Ifeac Newton s opinion, vis;, that Ras Sem came from Africa, be better fupported, 
were any models of this kind, that I humid not have met with, or at lead heard of 
in thoie many places and diftricts of Africa which 1 have been acquainted with. 
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of them converted into ftone, and of the above mentioned colour. In one of thefe hif- 
tories, feme of thefe bodies are faid to want their heads, others a leg or an arm; 
and fo Far agree with the caravan of preferved (not petrified bodies) above recited. It 
is further related* that feveral pieces of petrified money* had been brought from 
thence; fome of which were of the bignefs of an Englilh {hilling, charged with a horfe's 
head on one fide, and with fome unknown characters on the other." This is the fob* 
fiance of that variety of reports which have been given and related of this place, at 
different times, and by different perfons f. 

Several flories and relations of the like transformation of living creatures into done, 
are collected by Aldrovandus, in his Mufeum Meiallicum , p. S23. where, amongft 
others, he gives us the hiftory, and at the fame time a groupe of figures, confiding of 
men, fheep and camels, converted into done* As Tartary is reported to be the fcene 
of this transformation, it is very probable that this is the fame dory which is recorded 
by Anthony JenkinfonJ, in his map of Tartary, preferved by Ortelius. Kircher § 
alfo acquaints us, that he had learned, from fome geographers, of a whole horde of men 
and cattle being turned into done \ where, by ufing the word horde , we may fuipeft 
the people to have been Tartars, and that the geographers therefore were no other than 
A* Jenkinfon, and Ortelius* This then appears to be one and the fame dory. 

Another ftrange account, of a pretended number of men, women, and children 
being converted into done, is related by De la Vega, in his Hiftory of the Yncas of 
Peru f|. But both this and the former are of a modern date, and mere trifles too, in 
eomparifon with what is related of the wonderful effefls that were occafioned by the 
Gorgon's head or Medufa. Neither are the petrifications themfelves, either in Ras Sem, 
Tartary, or Pert^Jfo copious and extenfive, as what were occafioned by her influence. 
For here they were vifible over a whole country: 

Paffirnqtie peragros 

Perque vias vidifTe homitmm fimulachra, ferammque. 

In ill teem ex ip fa vifa couverfa Medufa. Qmd* Met, Ifb, VtLv, 718. 

So much then, concerning the more remarkable dories that are recorded by moder 11 
and ancient authors, of whole groupes of animals being converted into done. In" 
dances of fingle perfons being thus metamorphofed are more numerous. Thus we 
read of Lot*s wife becoming a pillar of fait in the facred hiftory j and of Niobe, and 

* Though coins, by lying in fand, earth, See* where fait is concreted, may acquire fucli an appearance 
by fome of the fandy and other particles {licking and adhering to them, ye. the coins here mentioned, not- 
wkhliandmg fuch an aktration in their fuperftcies, could be no other than what have been deferibed at 
P- ^ q ' Excerpta, In Mr. Fitton’s letter to Sir Kenelm Digby, preferved in the Mercurius Pos¬ 

ticus, No. 334* the petritied pieces of money are faid to be Venetian zecchfnes. 

t Vid, Merc* Poltticus, m fupra, S* Clarke's Geographical Defcnption of all the known Kingdom® 
of the World, rd edit, p* 193. The Adventures of T* 8* an EnghTfi Merchant, taken pnfoner at Al¬ 
giers, Eon. j 670, p* 140. Capt. Uring’s Travels, vol. i« p*2Ho + Con ful Baker J $ Relation, publifhed 
amongft Ur, Hook’s papers by Mr. Derham, p. 386, Mr. Boyle, in his General Heads for the Natural 
Hiftory of a country, qm 24* Turkirti Spy, vol. v. p. 158, Martini a Eaumgarten peregrinatio, See. 
Norih. 1594* And In Churchill’s Col toft ion of Travels, vol. i. p. 406* Ath. Klrcheri Muitdus Subter- 
rancus, vol. it. p H 5 3. ^ 

t one the compartments of this map are the following words ; 0 Hace faxa hominum, jumentorum, 
camelorum, pecorumque, caeterarumque rerum formas referenda, horda populi greges pafeentis armtmaque 
fnit ; quae ftupenda quadam metamorphoft repente in faxa iiguit, priore forma nulla in parte imtjimuta. 
Even it hoc prodrgium aunts circiter ecc retro dapfisd’ 

§ Mund. Subter. ut lupra, 

II Commentate Royal, ou Hilloire des Yncas du Perou, par Garcilaflb de la Vega, 1. ili* c* i* p* tB}, 
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others, being turned into ftone in the profane. Ariftotle, as he is quoted by Laflels 
fpeaks of fome men who were found petrified in a cave, near Pergamus ; and Kircher f 
tells us, that the whole fkeleton of a man, converted into ftone, was preferved in the 
Ludovifian palace, at Rome. This is probably the fame that ftill continues to be fiiewn 
among the curiofuies of that city, and which I myfelf have feen. 

Among the multiplicity of bones that have been found in the caves of Gibraltar, 
(which are fuppofed to have been of fuch perfons as hid themfelves upon the invafion 
of the Moors, and afterwards peri filed with hunger), I have feen feveral that had re¬ 
ceived an additional weight and fubftance, by being pervaded, as we may imagine, by 
fome lapidefcent vapour that is conftantly circulating in thofe caves, which are no lefs 
cold and chill, than they are remarkably damp and moift. Others were not only be¬ 
come heavier, but incruftrated over, in fome parts, with a ftalagmatical or fparry fub¬ 
ftance, that is perpetually dropping from the tops of thofe caves. 

The latter is the cafe of the fkeleton at Rome, the bones of which are not properly 
petrified, but covered (cortice lapideo , in Kircher’s phrafe) with a coat of ftone. It is 
probable alfo, from the like fituation, and the concurrence of the like circumftances, 
that the petrified bodies in the cave near Pergamus, were not properly petrified, but in- 
clofed only in fuch like fparry or ftalagmatical incruftations. And I am apt to lufpett, 
that the like pretended petrification of boats, malls, oars, &c. in the Bahar bel oma, or 
Sea ’without -water betwixt Egypt and Ras Sem, is nothing more than a nitrous in- 
cruftation, for thefe deferts are full of that fait. In the fame manner, we fee ftones and 
potfherds crufted over and cryftallized, by arrefting and condenfing the faline vapour 
that arifes from the Sulfatara, near Naples. There is nothing extraordinary therefore 
in thefe phenomena; in as much as.it may be eafily accounted for, why thefe animal, 
or indeed any other bodies, that lie under, or are more immediately expofed to the in¬ 
fluence of a lapidefcent vapour or fluid, or, in the latter cafe, of a faline one, Ibould be 
fubje£l to, and fufceptible of thefe changes and alterations. 

The difficulty will be, to account for fuch bodies as are pretended to lie expofed, 
or to Hand upright in the open air, without having heen ever lodged in any proper beds, 
or flickered and influenced by caves and grottos. Here, as it cannot well be imagined 
that any lapidefcent vapour or fluid Ihould have power to exert itfelf, or indeed be 
capable of being any way admitted and received into the pores of thefe, whether animal 
or other bodies, fo neither could the bodies themfelves acquire thereby, in their re- 
fpe&ive textures and conipofuions, any additional augmentation, or permanent altera¬ 
tion whatfoever. Such a fituation, except in the hot fandy deferts, where the fun 
ufually dries up thefe bodies, would rather occafion them immediately to diffolve, or 
putrify, than to be converted into ftone. 

Let us examine then the hiftories of thofe bodies that are pretended to lie in this 
manner, in a variety of poftures and attitudes, open and expofed; fuch as are related 
of Lot’s wife; of the horde in Tartary ; of the groupes in Peru, and at Ras Sem ; of 
Niobe, and the extraordinary petrificaiions occafioned by the Gorgon’s head. Now 
the two laft of thefe accounts have always been looked upon as fabulous § and al¬ 
legorical; and, as fuch, will make nothing at all in proof of the real exiftence of fuch 

* A id. Label’s Voyage into Italy, Par. 1 6'0. 12 mo, p. 179. in villa Ludovifiana. 

+ Ut fupra. 

t Via-Memo ires dtrs Millions de U compagnic de JcfuB dans lc Levant, tom, u. p, 

S VU- Nat. Coir.*. I* vi* t, et i. vii. c* it r iz+ 
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tranfmutation. Nay, provided the firft # is'tobe underftood according to the literal 
fenfe, for a real transmutation, yet it will, by no means, fupport the credibility of the 
other alleged inflances, at Tartary, Peru* and Ras Sem, unlefs their hiftories were 
well attefted, and we had the like infallible proof and teftimony of their being mi¬ 
raculous. 

With regard then to the Tartarian groupe, (the foie invention, as it appears to have 
been, of Anthony Jenkinfon,) a number of independent rocks, in different heights, 
and of various colours and figures; or elfe the conffcituent ftones of fome ancient, civil 
or religious inclofure, by being viewed at a diftance, without a nearer and ftrlfter 
examination; thefe, I prefume, might give occafion for fuch a report at firft, which 
few perfons afterwards could have, or would take an opportunity either to examine 
or contradict. We find much nearer home, the like romantic interpretation to have 
been put upon the rocks in Marlborough Downs; which, from fome fmall refemblanee 
they bear to a flock of'fheep, are called to this day, the Marlborough Weathers . In 
like manner, the Rollrich ftones in Oxfordshire f, the Weddings in Somerfetfliire, and 
the Hurkrs in Cornwall, were once imagined to be fo many men converted into (tone. 
A tradition of the fame kind feems to have attended other remarkable ftones of the 
fame nature J, near Salkeld, in Cumberland. The petrified camp, which I have 
defcribed, at Hamam Me&outeen, in Numidia, is another inftance of the fallacy and 
erroneous reports of common fame. Here the Arabs, (who, like the Cretans,” are 
always liars, or, to ufe a more favourable expreffion, great matters of invention) have 
frequently affured me, with the mod folemn afleveratioiis, that they had feen, not 
only a number of tents, but cattle alfo of different kinds converted into ftone. This 
encouraged me, whilft I was chaplain at Algiers, to undertake a very tedious and 
dangerous journey; but when I arrived at the place, I found thefe reports were all of 
them idle and fictitious, without the ieaft foundation, unlefs in the wild and extrava¬ 
gant brains of the Arabs. For, with thefe and fuch like credulous perfons, the final left 
nmilitude or refemblanee will fometimes occafion, in their fertile imaginations, fuch 
indulgence and liberty of invention, as to give immediate birth to fome it range report 
and marvellous narration. 

Little need be faid of the Peruvian groupe, neither doth it require any critical ex¬ 
amination. For, as all the figures concerned therein are of the human fpecies, we 
may very reafonably conclude them to have been artificial, and therefore intended, 
like the more numerous ones at Elora, in Perfia§, for fo many pagods. The many 
ftru&ures that are defcribed to be near them, were no doubt the temples, or fome way 
or other defigned for the worihip or flielter of thefe pagods. 

Neither will the reports concerning the petrified bodies at Ras Sem, deferve any 
greater regard or credibility, as will appear from the following relation. About forty 

* Vatahlus, Bodiaus, &c, take tin's in a metaphorical fenfe ; vi«. for a perpetual iltenee in her mourning * 
and that ihe become, not a pillar of falt y but at a pillar of fait . In the fame manner* it is obferved of 
Nabal, that after Abigail bad made him fenfible of the fault he had committed, i Sam, xxv. 37. hit heart 
died within him } and he became as a Jlone. Thus again the particle as is to be fupplied, where Dan is laid 
to be a hm*s *uhelp f Deut. xxxiiL 2a, Iffachar to be a Jlrcng afs> Gen.xltx. 14, ifhmael Jhall be a wild ufs*s 
man* Geruxvi 12, and in a variety of other inflances. 

f Vaflos lapides in orbem difpofitos* quos Rollrich Rones vulgus appellitat, hormnefijue ohm fuiffe, qui 
lh fax a ftupenda meUmprphofi rigoerunt, fomniat. Cambd- Britan, m OxFordfhire, 

% Thefe are placed in a circle, feventy-feven in number, ten feet high; with a tingle one before them 
fifteen feet high. This the common people call Lon* Meg t and the reft her daughters t Magn, Britan, 
vol,i, p. 

$ Vid. Thevenot J s Travels, 1 , hi, c. 44, 
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years ago, when Mr. Le Maire was the French conful at Tripoly, he made great en¬ 
quiries, by order of the French court, into the truth of this report; and amongft other 
very curious accounts relating to the fame place, he told me a remarkable circumftance, 
to the great difcredit, and even confutation of all that had been fo pofitively advanced, 
with regard to the petrified bodies of men, children, and other animals. 

Some of the janizaries, who, in collecting the tribute, travel over every year one 
part or other of this diftrict of Ras Sem, promifed him, that, as an adult perfon would 
be too heavy and cuniberfome, they would undertake, for a certain number of dollars, 
to bring him from thence the body of a little child. After a great many pretended 
difficulties, delays, and disappointments, they produced at length a little Cupid, which 
they had found, as he learned afterwards, among the ruins of Leptis; and, to conceal 
the deceit, they broke off the quiver, and fome other of the diltinguiffiing chara&er- 
iftics of that deity. However he paid them for it, according to promife, 1000 dollars, 
which is about 150 pounds fterling of our money, as a reward for their faithful fervice, 
and hazardous undertaking; having run the rifque, as they pretended, of being 
ftrangled if they ffiould have been difcovered, in thus delivering up to an infidel one 
of thofe unfortunate Mahometans, as they take them originally to have been. 

But notwithftanding this cheat and impofition had made the conful defift from 
fearching after the petrified bodies of men and other animals, yet there was one matter 
of fa£t, as he told me, which ftill very ftrangely embarraffed him, and even ftrongly 
engaged him in favour of the current report and tradition. This was fome little loaves 
of bread, as he called them, which had been brought to him from that place. His 
reafoning indeed thereupon, provided the pretended matter of facl had been clear and 
evident, was jufi: and fatisfactory ; for where we find loaves of bread, there (as he 
urged) fome perfons muff have been employed in making them, as well as others for 
whom they were prepared. One of thefe loaves he had, among other petrifications*, 
very fortunately brought with him to Cairo; where I faw it, and found it to be an 
echinites of the difcoid kind, of the fame fafhion with one I had lately found and 
brought with me from the deferts of Marah, the figure of which I likewife /hewed him 
in the Litbophylachtm f Britannicum. We may therefore reafonably conclude, that 
there .is nothing to be found at Ras Sem, in as much as nothing elfe has been brought 
from thence, unlefs it be the trunks of trees, echinites, and fuch petrifications as have 
been difcovered at other places. Becaufe cats, and mice, and birds, had there been 
really any fuch things, were as portable, and might have been as eafily conveyed and 
brought away, as branches of the palm trees, or echinites. 

M. Lemaire’s inquiries, which we find were fupported by the promife and perform¬ 
ance of great rewards, have brought nothing further to light. He could never learn, 
after fending a number of perfons exprefslv, and at a great expence, to make dif- 
coveries, and bring along with them what curiofities foever they met with, that any 
traces of walls, or buildings, or animals, or utenfils, were ever Co be feen within the 
verge of thefe pretended petrifications. The like account I had from a Sicilian rene- 
gado, who was the janizary that attended me whilft I was in Egypt; and as, in his 

* The fragment of a petrified palm tree, was given me by this gentleman. It was broken off from a 
great lump, and agrees exactly with the wood of the living palm tree, in the order and quality of the 
fibres, which do not run ftraight and parallel as in other trees, but are for the mod part oblique, or 
diverging from one another in an angle of about ten degrees. It ftrik.es fire like a flint j and fo does a 
fragment of the petrified wood, which I found upon the iilhimrs betwixt Cairo and Suez. 

-j* This is called, 11 Echinites clypeatus five difeum refer e us, pentaphylloides,’ Eith. Brit, clafs.vi, tab. 13. 
No. 971. 
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earlier years, he had been a foldier of Tripoly, he affured me that he had been feveral 
times at Ras Sem. This I had confirmed again, in my return from the Levant, by the 
interpreter* of the Bririfti fa&ory at Tunis, who was Iikewife a Sicilian renegade, and 
being the libertus or freedman of the balhaw of Tripoly, was preferred by him to be 
the bey or viceroy of the province of Darna t, where Ras Sem was immediately under 
his jurifdiftion. His account was Iikewife the fame \ neither had he ever ieen, in his 
frequent journies over this diftrict, though he had been formerly told to the contrary, 
any other petrificatlons than what are above mentioned* So that the petrified city, 
with its walls, caftles, ftreets, fliops, cattle, inhabitants, and their utenfils, which 
have, at one time or other, fo much taken up the attention of the curious, were all 
of them, at fir ft, the mere fables and inventions of the Arabs , and afterwards pro¬ 
pagated by fuch perfons, who, like the Tripoly ambaflador, and his friend, above 
mentioned, were credulous enough to believe them. 

However, there is one remarkable eircumftanee relating to Ras Sem, that deferves 
well to be recorded. When the winds have blown away the billows of fend which 
frequently cover and conceal thefe petrifications, (for they are not always vifible upon 
that account), they difeover, ip feme of the lower and more deprefTed places of this 
diftridt, feverat little pools of water, which is ufually of fo heavy and ponderous a 
nature, that, upon drinking it, it paffes through the body like quickfilver. This, 
perhaps, may be that petrifying fluid, which has all along contributed to the con- 
verfion of the palm-trees, and the echini, above mentioned, into ft one* For the 
formation not only of thefe, but of petrifications of all kinds, may be entirely owing 
to their having firft of all lodged in a bed of loam, clay, fand, or fome other proper 
nidus or matrix, and afterwards gradually a&ed upon and pervaded by fuch a petrify¬ 
ing fluid as we may iuppofe this to be. 

Some curious perfons have imagined, that, as the Gorgon's head, with the venomous 
fmkes hanging from it, bears a near refemblance to Ras Sem, (or the head of poifon^ 
as it is interpreted), we are therefore to look for the Gorgoniae Domus at this place. 
But, befides the allegorical conftrucHon that has, from the eariieft antiquity, been put 
upon the Gorgon's head, and a much later and more ingenious eonje&ure that we 
are to underftand by ft, the wheel or the roller only, which, by preffing the olives, 
converts them into, or leaves nothing behind it but their ftones ; 1 fay, befides thefe, 
there are two other objections, that Ras Sem, and the Gorgonise Domus, cannot be 
the feme. 

u The firft is, that both the name and the defeription of Ras Sem are of no 
antiquity j neither do we find the leaft tradition concerning it, before the laft or the 
preceding century §. The claflic authors, whether poets, geographers, or hiftorians, 

have 

* The account mentioned above, (in the firft edition of this work, p. 379, note J.) of a whole caravan 
being furprifed and feifbeated by a hot wind, was given me by this perfun ; who, upon his difgracc with 
I he bafhaw, fled into Egypt, and taking an uncommon road, lay Saibah, for fear of being purfued, fell in 
there with the feene of preferved bodies* 

f Aagw, or Vjd. Vales, not* in Arnmian, Mareell. I. xxiu c e 16* 

t Mr, PJuche, in his Hiftoire du CieU voL i, p a 186, 187. derives the name of Medufa from [yn 
trim rare, to tread out; and that AWw/a ( n jJHpj Ifa, xxi. *c.J therefore is the prrjjing out. Gorgon, in like 
luam er, he makes to be the fame with j and that the Arabs call fti&iuja* as delineated upon 

the fphere or celdrial globe, jtigol, i. c. the wheel. 

$ far as 1 can inform myfelf, the firft relation we have oF the petrified city is given by Martin a 
Eaomgarun* in h.ia P^regtinatw^ publifhcd in 1594, though he began his travels in 1507, and consequently 
inuft have col It fled ids materials a number of years before they were made public. He was informed, as 
he idU us, that in the road horn Tripoly, of Syria, to Mecca, ihtic was a city, whofe inhabitant*! cattle, 

and 
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have not. In the feveral accounts of the Cyronaica and the adjacent provinces, taken 
the lead notice, as far as I can learn, of this fcene of petrifications. Such a tale, 
whether real or imaginary, would, in a particular manner, have been highly accept¬ 
able, as it was entirely fuitabie to the poetical invention of Lucan, who appears to have 
been well acquainted with the natural hiltory of this part of Libya. It is very probable 
therefore, from the very nature and quality of this portion of the Cyrenaica, whofe 
furface is perpetually changing by the fluffing of the fands, that formerly either the 
palm-trees* and the echini were not fufficiently laid open by the winds, or that the 
defcription of them, which can fcarce be imagined, was not thought worthy to be 
tranfmitted to poiterity. 

2. It may be objected, in the fecond place, that the country of the Gorgons was fo 
far from being fituated where we find lias Sem, in or adjacent to the Cyrenaica, that 
we are to look for it in or beyond the moll weftern and extreme parts of Libya. For 
Lucan f defcribes it to lie under Mount Atlas, upon the ocean called therefrom Atlan¬ 
tic and Pliny J, as be is authorized by Xenophon Lampfacenus, places the Gorgons 
among the iflands of Cape Verd, as they are now called, two days fail from the con¬ 
tinent. How great affinity foever may be then in their names, (lor names do 'fome- 
times very ftrangely agree, though the leaft reafon cannot be affigned for fuch agree¬ 
ment,) it appears, that the circumftances of the ftories theinfelves (it is of no moment 
whether they be real or allegorical) are different ; and confequently, that neither can 
the Gorgonise Doinus and- Ras Sem be the fame. 


and utenfils, were turned into {tone. But if this petrified city be the fame with Ras Sem, then Baum* 
marten mull have miitaken Tripoli in Syria for Tripoly in Barbary; whereby the Rories will accord. 
Yet, if they were the fame ftory, it is much, that fo ftrauge and marvellous as it was accounted to have 
been at that time, i. e. in the beginning of the fifteenth century, it Ihouldhave lain dormant till about 
the middle of the laft, when it was talked of as a miracle and matter of Fa£t that had lately happened. 
This we learn from Mr, Fit ton's letter to Sir Ken elm Digby, mentioned above; from Kireher’a Mundus 
Stibterr. ut fupra; from 3 * Clarke's Defcvlptkn r See. 

# We have juft fuch another fcene, though more difperfed, of petrified branches and trunks of trees* 
of various fizes s and probably of echini and their prickles too, if they were carefully looked after, upon 
the ifthmus betwixt Cairo and Suez, Thefe too, no left than thofe at Ras Sem, were no doubt originally 
covered with fand, their proper matrix, which the winds, in procefs of time, have blown away and re* 
moved: filling up, in ail probability, by thefe depredations from the furface, the Am nis Trajan us, the 
Folia Regutn, or channel that was cut betwixt the Nile and the Red Sea, and no fma!l part of the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea itfelf. The learned author of the Defcription of the Eajl t &c. vol. i, 
J3I. has given us the following account of thefe petrifications: viz. * I do not know,’ fays he, 
* whether it may be looked upon as a probable conje&ure, that the people travelling in thefe parts, and 
carrying fome wood with them for their life, might leave it behind when they approached towards 
the great city, and that, having been covered with fand, it might petrify, and the fand be afterwards 
blown away; though indeed I faw one piece,' (and I may add, there are a great number), 1 that feemed 
to have been a large body of a tree.■ 

j- Fimbus extremis Libyes, ubi fervida teilus 
Accipit oceanum demiffo foie calentem, 

Squallebant late Phorcynidos avva Medufic, 

Non ne mo rum protedla coma, non moltia fulco, 

Scd doming vultu confpefUs afpera faxb. Luc* Lix, 624, &c* 

t FIin.Nat, Hift. 1 - vi. c. 31. 
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CHAP, II. — Of the Animals « 

§ I. — Of the tame and wild Quadrupeds. 

AS the principal riches of the Bedoween Arabs, no lefs than of the eaftern patri¬ 
archs * and princes of old, continue to be valued according to the number and quality 
of their catrle, I fhall begin the zoology of thefe countries with the defcription of fueh 
of them as are tame, and confequently of more general ufe and fervice to mankind. 

The horfe, formerly the glory and diflinguifhing badge of Numidia, has of late years 
very much degenerated ; or rather, the Arabs have been difcouraged from keeping up 
a fine breed, which the Turkifh officers were fure at one time or another to be the 
matters of. At prefent, therefore, the Tingitanians and Egyptians have juftly the re¬ 
putation of preferring thebeft, which no longer than a century ago, they had only in 
common with their neighbours. Now, a valuable and well-taught Barbary borfe is 
never to lie down. He is to ftand ftili and be quiet, whenever the rider quits him and 
drops the bridle. He is, befides, to have a long pace, and to flop ihort, if required* 
in a full career; the firfl of which qualities fhews the goodnefs and perfection of the 
horfe ; the proper management of the latter fhews the dexterity and addrefs of the 
rider. No other motions are either praftifed or admired in thefe countries, where it is 
accounted very impolite to trot or to amble. But the Egyptian horfes have defervedly the 
preference of all others, both for fize and beauty } the fmalleft being ufually fixteen 
hands high, and fhaped, according to their phrafe, like the antelope. The ufual price 
of the befl Barbary horfe, is from three to four hundred dollars* /, e. from fifty to 
iixty or feventy pounds of our money; whereas, in the days of Solomon, as indeed 
filver was then nothing accounted of, a horfe came out of Egypt for 150 fhekels* 
'Which amount to little more than feventeen pounds. 

The afs, the faw ay\rr^rcv y and the mule, which deferves the like appellation, are 
their moft hardy and ufeful creatures, requiring little or no attendance. The firfl is 
not fo generally trained up for the faddle at Algiers as at Tunis, where they are fre¬ 
quently of a much larger fizej but the mule is in general demand at both places, and 
preferred to the horfe for common ufe and fatigue. It is certainly furer footed, and 
vaftly flronger, in proportion to its bulk. I could never learn that the mule was pro¬ 
lific, which notion Pliny f, and fome other authors, feem to have entertained. 

To the mule we may join the kumrah, as the Algerines call a little ferviceable faeaft 
of burden, begot betwixt an afs and a cow. That which I faw at Algiers, where it was 
not looked upon as a rarity, was fingle hoofed like the afs, but diftingui/hed from it 
in having a fleeter &in, with the tail and the head (though without horns) in faffiioa 
of the dam’s. 

* “ And Abraham was very rich in cattle,’* Gert. xm z, & y. And Lot alfo which went with 
Abraham, had flocks and herds." CI J ib's fub fiance was (even thoufand (keep, and three thoufand 
camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred flu *n flea," Sec „ Job i. 3 * and xlii* \ 2* FamiHse 
aliquot cum mapalibus pecoribufque fula (ta pecunia illis eh) perfccuri funt regem, &c, Liv. k xxix. £ 31* 
Be antiquis iliulbifiiinus quifque pallor erat, ut oftendit Graeca et Latina lingua, et veteres poeta, qui 
alios vocant (Horn. 11 , n. 104, De Thyefte^ alioa vr&Aa^Atfir, alios ^QAu£ar«f, qui ipfas pecudes* 

propter cantatem, aureas hab trifle pefles tradidermit ; ut Argia A1 reus, Colchide ta, ad enjus arietis 
pelkm prokifli regio gtmere dieuntur Argonaut ; ut in Libya ad Hefpei idas, unde aivrea mala* id eft, 
fecund um antiquam confuttudmcm, capra s et oves (qnaa) Hercules ex Africa in Gracia m exportavit. lia 
culm fua voce G'^ei appellanmt ^a«/ M. Varro, l, ii, c. r. Be re ruitica. 

f Eft in annalibiis noitrisj peperffTe fsepe (mulam) j verum prodigii loco habitum, Theophraflus vulgo 
parere in Cappadocia tradit ; fed elle id animal ibi ftii generis* Plm, lib. yin, cap, 44. 
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Yet all thefe fpecies are vaftly inferior to the camel for labour and fatigue. For 
this creature travels four * or five days without water ; whilft half a gallon of beans 
and barley, or elfe a few balls made of the flour, will nourifn it for a whole day. 
Pliny’s observation, of their difturbing the water with their feet before they drink it, 
is very juft; and it may be further obferved, that they are a long time in drinking, 
firft of all thrufting their heads a great way above their noftrils into the water, and then 
making feveral fucceffive draughts in the like manner with pigeons. In travelling over 
the deferts of Arabia to Mount Sinai, each of our camels carried a burden of at leaft 
feven quintals ; and what further fliews the great ftrength of this animal, a day’s jour¬ 
ney confided fometimes of ten, fometimes of fifteen hours, at the rate of two miles and 
a half an hour. Thefe extraordinary qualities are, without doubt, fuflicient encourage¬ 
ments for the Arabs of all countries that are not rocky or mountainous, to keep up and 
multiply the breed. 

That fpecies of the camel kind, which is known to us by the name of the dramas, 
or dromedary," is here called maiharyf, or alhaary J ; though it is much rarer in 
Barbary than in Arabia. It is chiefly remarkable for its prodigious fwiftnefs, {the 
fwift dromedary as the prophet calls it, Jer. ii. 23.) the Arabs affirming, that it will 
run over as much ground in one day, as one of their bell horfes will perform in eight 
or ten *, for which reafon, thofe meffages which require hafle, are, in Gaitulia, and 
the more fouthern parts, difpatched upon dromedaries, as inEfth. viii. 10. The ffiekh, 
who condufted us to Mount Sinai, rode upon a camel of this kind, and would fre¬ 
quently divert us with a token of its great abilities. For he would depart from our 
caravan, reconnoitre anotherjuft in view, and return to us again in Iefs than a quarter 
of an hour. It differs from the common camel, in being of a finer and rounder fliape, 
and in having upon its back a leffer protuberance. This fpecies (for the former, as 
rarely deviating from the beaten road, travels with its head at liberty) is governed by a 
bridle, which being ufually fattened to a ring, fixed in its noftrils, may very well illuf- 
trafe that expreffion, 2 Kings xix. 28. of putting a hook in its nofe , as it is recorded of 
Sennacherib, and may be further applicable to his fwift retreat. 

The males of the camel kind, from being tame and harmlefs in other feafons, be¬ 
come unruly in the fpring ; the ufual time when they folicit the females. Their fami¬ 
liarity is generally in the night, in the fame manner with creatures of the cat kind, as 
it has been long ago obferved by Ariftotle though contradi&ed by Pliny [). For the 
fheath of the penis (in thefe, no lefs than in other animals which reft a long time toge¬ 
ther upon their lower belly, and are called retromingent) is brought forwards upon 
thefe occafions, which, at other times, is thrown backwards for the more convenient 


Sitim et quatnduo tolerant (Camell) j implenturque, cum bibend; occafio eft, et in prjeteritura cc 
fu tu rum, obturbaia proculcatione prius aqua: aliter potti non gaudent. Plin. Nat. Hid 1. viii c 18 
“ At ,he t0 P of ,he keolld ventricle (of the dromedary), there were feveral fquare holes, which were* the 
orifices of about twenty cavities, made like facks placed between the two membranes which compofe the 
lubRai.ee of this ventricle. The view of thefe facks made us think that they might well be the refervato 
, * W “ CT ' Plm y (ays.that camels do a long time keep the water, which they do drink in great abundance 

•when they meet with it, to fnpply the wants which they may have thereof in the dry deferts, where thev 
are ufed to travel.” Memm'.s for the Natural Hiftory of Animals, &c. by the Academy at Paris 7 

,, T „ j ra PP° rt f q ue lc chameau dit Almahares, on de Mahrah, eft ainfi nomine a caufe de Mahrah, 
fils de Hamdan, fundaieurd'une tribu. Abulf. del’Arabie. iwanran, 

t Adl ' ,ar y (igaiScs tea ; from being commonly blind ten days after its birth 

tH*! .vcrfi.dcphaa.i,, camel., dgridiba,, *c. 
4 k a difeharge 
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difcharge of the urine. The females are pregnant near a whole year, or from one 
fpring to the other j and the young dromedaries are blind, like kittens or puppies, 
feveral days after their birth. Their future good or bad qualities like wife are prog- 
nofticated from the length or lhortnefs of their blindnefs. 

After the hearts of burden, we are to defcribe the black cattle, which are generally 
fmali and deader; the fatteft of them, when brought from the ftall, rarely weighing 
above five or fix quintals. Neither is their milk in proportion to their fize j for, not- 
withftanding the rich herbage of this country from December to July, a cow rarely 
gives above a quart of milk at a time, whilft the butter has neither the fubftance nor 
richnefs of tafte with what our Englifh dairies afford us in the depth of winter. The 
JBarbary cows have another imperfeaion, as they Iofe their calves and their milk toge¬ 
ther. Here the fheep and the goats contribute alfo to the dairies, particularly in the 
making of cheefe. Inftead of runner, efpecially in the fummer feafon, they turn the 
milk with the flowers of the great headed thiflle, or wild artichoke; and putting the 
curds afterwards into fmali baflcets made with ru/hes, or with the dwarf palm, °rhey 
bind them up clofe, and prefs them. Thefe cheefes are rarely above two or three 
pounds in weight, and in fhapeand fize like our penny loaves; fuch perhaps as David 
(i Sam. xvii. i S.) carried to the camp of Saul. Their method of making butter is, by 
putting the milk or cream into a goat’s fkin turned infide out; which they fufpend from 
one fide of the tent to the other, and then prefling it to and fro in one uniform direc¬ 
tion, they quickly occafion the reparation of the unftuous and wheyey parts. A threat 
quantity of batten's made in feveral places of thefe kingdoms ; which, after it is boiled 
with fait, in order to precipitate the hairs and other naftinefles occafioned in the 
churning, they put it into jars, and preferve it for ufe. 'Frefh butter foon grows 
four and rancid. 

1 be goat is the fame with that of other countries. But there are two fpecies of 
fheep not known in Europe; the one, which is common all over the Levant; as well 
as the kingdom of 1 unis, is diflinguifhed by a broad tail, that ends fometimes in a 
point, fometimes continues broad to the bottom. The flefh of this fpecies taftes gene¬ 
rally of the wool; neither has it the tender fibres of the finaller tailed fheep Yet 
the tail itfelf, which-is greatly efteemed in their cufcatbwes and pilloes, confiftsofa 
hard fohd fat, not inferior in tafte to marrow. The other fpecies, which is bred in 
. he neighbourhood of Gaddemz, Wurglah, and the more diftant places of the Me- 
knogtetul. and Garamantes, is near as tall as our fallow deer; and excepting the head, 
differs not much in fhape. The heat of the climate, the fcarcity of water, joined to 
the coarfenefs and drynefs of the herbs they feed upon, may be the reafon why their 

flefh is dry to the palate, and why their fleeces likewife are as coarfe and hairy as thofe 
of the goat. 1 

A gelding among the horfes, an ox among the black cattle, or a weather among 
the fheep, is rarely or ever known among them. For fuch males of fheep or black 

ZtCJ* T e 5“ ? \ l . he ^ rVat!on of the fpecies, and are intended 

for fate or the fhamblps, have only their teflicles fqueezed or difeompofed, when they 

are three months old; the Mahometans accounting it an aft of great cruelty to 
caftrate creatures of any other fpecies than their own. ^ 

Befides this great variety of cattle, we may obferve further, that each kind is verv 
numerous and prolific. Several Arabian tribes, who can bring no more than 
lour hundred horfes into the field, are poffelfed of more than fC many thoufand camels 
and triple that number of keep and black cattle. The Arabs rarely diminilhTh* 
flocks, by uhng them for food, but live chiefly upon bread, milk, as 

they 
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they have been called), butter, dates, or what they receive in exchange for their wool. 
Such cattle likewife as are brought to their fairs, or to the neighbouring towns and 
villages, are very inconfiderable, when compared with the yearly increafe. By proper 
care therefore and attendance ; nay, if thefe numerous flocks and herds had fhelter 
from the inclemency of the weather during a fmall part only of the winter feafon, this 
whole country, in a few years, would be over-run with cattle. 

Among the quadrupeds that are not naturally tame and domeflicated, we may reckon 
thofe large herds of the neat kind, called bekker el wafh *, which have a rounder 
turn of body, a flatter face, with their horns bending more towards each other than in 
the tame kind. The bekker el walh then may be well taken for the bubalus of the 
ancients f, or the bos African us of Bellonius; though what this author defcribes is 
little bigger than the caprea, or roe-buck, whereas the bekker el walh is nearly of the 
fame fize with the red-deer, with which alfo it agrees in colour. The young calves of 
this fpecies quickly grow tame, and herd with other cattle. 

Bekker el walh is the name likewife given to a fpecies of the deer kind, whofe horns 
are exa&Iy in the fafhion of our flag; but the fize is only betwixt the red and the 
fallow deer. Thofe which I have feen, were caught in the mountains near Skigata, 
and appeared to be of the fame mild and tractable nature with the bekker el walh. 
The female, for want of horns, is called in deriiion, fortafs, i. e. the broad fcalp , or 
fcalded bead. 

The filhtall, called likewife, in fame parts, lerwee, is the mod timorous fpecies of 
the goat kind, plunging itfelf, whenever it is purfued, down rocks and precipices, if 
there be any in its way. It is of the bignefs of an heifer of a year old, but has a 
rounder turn of body, with a tuft of lhagged hair upon the knees and neck; this near 
a foot, the other above five inches long. It agrees in colour with the bekker el walh, 
but the horns are wrinkled and turned back like the goat’s; from which likewife they 
differ in being more than a foot long, and divided upon the forehead by a final! ftrip of 
hair, as in the Iheep kind. The filhtall, from its fize, lhape, and other circumftances 
feems to be the tragelaphus J of the ancients; an animal, we are to imagine fuch as 
this is, betwixt a goat and a deer. Pliny indeed obferves, that it was peculiar to the 
banks of the Phafis; a mi flake of the fame kind with what he relates elfewhere, that 
there were no flags (cervi) in Africa. 

Befides the common gazell or antelope, this country produces another fpecies of the 
fame lhape and colour, though of the bignefs of the roe-buck, with horns fometimes 
two feet long. This, which the Africans call lidmee, may be the fame with the ftrep- 
ficeros § and addace of the ancients. Bochart, from the fuppofed whitenefs of the 
buttocks, finds a great affinity betwixt addace [( and difon ; which, in Deur. 

xiv. 5. our tranfiation, agreeably to the Septuagint and Vulgate verfions, renders the 
pygarg. 


4 ?/• *■ e- Sifaejlris. IVijhy enira ferum, fytveftre animal fignificat. GoL 

f Vid Pet. Belton. Obfervat. 1. ii. c. 50. Inlignia bourn ferorum genera, jubatos bifonte3, excellentione 
ct vi et velocitate tiros, quibus impentum vtilgus bub alarum nomen rmpanit, cum id iriirnat Afrira vitni; 

Dene'll Plia - *• viii - c - 1 5- Uros imperitum vulgus vocat bubalos, curabubali- 

pene ad cervmam faciem in Africa procrecntnr. J. Solin. Polyhiit. c. 32. 

t Eaden, e ft fpecie, [eum cervo fc.J barba tantum et armorum vilto diftans, quern Traeelaulion yocant 
non alibi, quam juxta Phafipramnem, nafccns. terras Africa propeniodum fola non gigmt. Plin. L viii’ 
33 - 66 * 

§ Cornua erefta rugarumque ambitu contorts, et in leve faftigium exacuta- tut lyra* diccres) StrcD- 

fice'oti, quem Addacem Africa apoellatjnatu!a dedit. Plin. I. xi. c. 27. * ' P 

|| A cmereo nempc colore, qui Hcbnis Jucn dicitur. Boch. Hieroa. 1 . iii. c . 2 
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Ths bekker el wafli and the gazel are gregarious, and have both of them the like 
habit of flopping on a fudden when they are purfued, and of looking back for a fhort 
time upon the purfuers. Their haunts are likewife the fame, being for the moil part 
upon the confines of the Tell and the Sahara, Gazell is improperly interpreted by 
Bochart and others the hart or the fawn ; that appellation being always given, both 
in the Levant and in Barbary, to the animal which we call the antelope. 

Among the quadrupeds of a lefs tameable nature, we mud give the firil place to the 
lion, and then to the panther ; for the tiger is not a native of Barbary. The females 
of both fpecies have two rows of nipples like a bitch, which give fuck to three, feme- 
times to four or five whelps, Mr. Ray (De Ouadr. p. 165,) mud have been mifm- 
formed in giving two nipples only to the lionefs. When the little ones breed their 
teeth, they are ufually feized with fevers which carry off three in four of them ; and this 
is the reafon, as the Arabs inform us, why their numbers are fo inconfidenable* But 
whether this is owing to fuch difeafes, or to the great difperfion rather of the Arabs, 
(Exod, xxiii. 29* Deut, l 22.) or perhaps to the much eafier way of killing them, fince 
the invention of fire arms ; whatever, I fay, may he the caufe, it is certain there would 
be great difficulty at prefent to procure a fiftieth part of thofe lions and panthers which 
Africa contributed formerly to the diverfions of Rombf, I have read in feme deferip- 
tions of this country, that women can be familiar with lions ; and that, upon taking up 
a flick, and fpeaking boldly to them, they will immediately lofe their fiercenefs, and 
leave their prey. Something perhaps of this kind may happen, when they have been 
well fatiated with food ; at which time the lions are fuppofed to lofe their courage, and 
and that they therefore fuffer their prey to be feized, and refeued out of their jaws. 
But thefe inftances are very rare ; it oftener falling out, that perions of riper age, as 
well as children, have been, for want of other food, torn to pieces, and eat up by this 
demurer as he is emphatically called in Scripture. Fire is what they are moil afraid 
of; yet, notwithftandmg all the precaution of the Arabs in this -refpeft; not with Handing 
the barking of their dogs, and their own repeated cries and exclamations during the 
whole night, when they are fufpefted to be upon the prey, it frequently happens, that 
thefe ravenous beafts, outbraving all thefe terrors, will leap into the mid A of a douwar, 
where the cattle are enclofed, and drag from thence a fheep or e goat. If thefe 
ravages are repeated, then the Arabs dig a pit where they are obferved to enter, and 
covering it over flightly with reeds, or final! branches of trees, they frequently decoy 
and catch them. Pliny has taken notice of the fame practice ; which is likewife 
alluded to, Ezek. xix. 8. PfaL ix. 15. and in other places of Scripture. The flefh 
of the lion is in great efteem, having no final 1 affinity with veal, both in colour, tafte, 
and flavour. The diflindtion of animals was little known or attended to by the ancient 
Romans, when, according to an obfervation of Lipfius §, they called the lion a bear* 
and the panther a rat of Africa* 

, The 

* Capras hmmilus Gazal Arabice dicitur (vulgo Gazella) ut Hebraice SttV > n Pomario, et Chaldaice 
VniN infer to r, ut pafiim, et prima guttural! Ajin in Aleph mutato. Bocii* Hitroz b. c. t8. Nomeu 
Gafel, five Cervje (equo impofitum). Kempf. Amccnit, Exot. Fafc, ii, 

f Leonum Gmul plurium j>ugnam Romx prmceps dedit Q^Scasvola P. filius in curuli JEdilitate. Cen¬ 
tum autem jubatonim primus omnium L. Sylla, qui poUea Dilator fuit, in Practuin. Puli turn Pompeiui 
Magnus in Ctrco dc. in iis jubatorum cccxv. Caefar Dilator cccc. Capere eos, ardui etat quondam open's^ 
foveifque [ut et nunc eftJ maxime. Plm, 1 , viif* c. 16. Scaurus JBdiSitate fua varias [i. e* pamheras] 
centum quiriquaginta univerfas [in Romam] milk; dein Pom perns Magnus quadringentas decern ; divus 
Auguftus quad rin gent as viginti* Id, Ibid, c . 17* 

J Out of the cater it (hotildbe ofivov aER) came forth meat* Judg. xw. 14. 

§ Peregrina cum ad Romanos advdhebantur, Rupebant; et nomen iis dabanc non fuum, fed obviurn 
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The faadh agreeds with the leopard in being fpotted, but differs in other refpe&s. 

For the Ikin is not only of a deeper colour, but alfo much coarfer ; neither is the crea¬ 
ture itfelf of fo fierce a nature. However, the Arabs foolifhly imagine it to be a 
fpurious offspring betwixt the lion and leopardefs. It feeds upon carrion, fometimes 
upon roots and herbs, like the jackal 1 and the dubbah, and mu ft be in great necefiity 
when it ventures upon a ftieep or a goat. As the faadh then can fcarce be taken for 
the Sat or lupus cervarius of the ancients, which is defcribed as a much fiercer creature, 
the chamus # of Pliny feems better to agree with if. 

Befides this, there are two other animals that are marked like the leopard; only 
with this difference, that their fpots are generally of a darker colour, as their fur is 
fomewhat longer and fofter. The firft is of the cat kind, about one-third Iefs than a 
full grown leopard, and may be taken for the leffer panther of Qppian. The other 
has a fmall pointed head, with the teeth, feet, and other chara&eriflics of the weafel 
kind. T he body is about a foot long, round and fiender, with a regular fucceflion of 
black and white ringlets upon the tail. This, as well as the ichneumon, fearches after • 
poultry ; and, provided it was tamer, and fomewhat larger fas it is fometimes well 
fcented), we might well take it for the ginetta f. This creature has two names; being 
called by fome, gat el ber-rany, i. e. the Jlrange or foreign cat , and by others, fhib- 
bear do u; but 1 Ihould call it, for the reafons above, the leffer ginetta. 

The dubbah is of the badger kind, near the bignefs of a'wolf, but has a flatter 
body, and naturally limps upon the hinder right leg ; yet, notwithftanding this imper- 
fefiion, the dubbah is tolerably fwift, and cannot be fo eafiiy run down by the hunters 
of thefe countries as the wild boar. The neck of it is fo remarkably ftiff, that in look¬ 
ing behind, or fnalching obliquely at any objeft, it is obliged, in the fame manner 
with the hog, the badger, and crocodile, to move the whole body. It is of a buff or 
dun colour, inclining to be reddifh, with fome tranfverfe ftreaks of a dark brown • 
wbilft the harts upon the neck are near a fpan long, which it can occafionally erett 
notwithftanding they are much fofter than the briftles of a hog. The paws are large 
and well armed, ferving in want of other food, to lay op'en the cephaglione, (i.e. the 
medulla, cerebrum, or ifntipa A*i) of the palmeta, or dwarf palm; to dig up the roots 
of plants, and fometimes the graves of the dead, which lie amon°- the Bedoweens in 
the open fields, without being fecured by walls, trenches, or indofures. When’the 
dubbah ts taken, the Arabs are very induftrious to bury the head, left the brain 
according to their fuperftition, fhould be ufed in forcery and enchantment; an ancient 
praftife, as appears from the dune nodus hyaente; an expreffion in Lucan 1 vi 
Next to the lion and panther, the dubbah is the fierceft of the wild beafts of Barbary • 
and, from the charafteriftics of having long hair upon its neck like a mane, moving 


aliquod et c vicmo fuo rare.—Ila pamher.is vocarunt mures, ut opinor, Africanos— Tale in lennibns eft 
Cum P r.m 0 m vifi, non leones externo eos nomine infigniemnt, fed rnno et domeftico nrfos.-ViSum 
qu.dem dum Aceftem tegit Pelie Libyftidos urfe, emura mihi intdlexiffe koninam, & c Vid I L ZZ 

Ektt. \, 1L C, 4, * V IU, j. ijLps* 

• Pompeii Magni prlmuin Iudi oftenderunt chaum, quern Galli rhaphium vocabant. 
dorum maculia. PI in. 1 . viii. c. 19. Vid. Gefn. de Quadrup. p. 540, ?ta To„li deO .a P ’ P 
Ran SynopB. Animat. Quadrap. p. zoi. Quierendum an genus aliquot! fit thoi* vel pMihefis minoris* 
quorum memuirt Oppianus. Convemunt cnim magnitude, macula;, ingenium (nam et p;-nth era min rein 
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its neck with difficulty, and difturbing the graves of the dead *, it may lay in a 
greater claim to the hysena of the ancients, than the civic cat or the badger, which 
are leffer animals, and not known, as far as I can learn, in Barbary. 

The deeb t is of a darker colour than the fox, though near the fame bignefs. It 
yelps every night about the gardens and villages, feeding, as the dubbah does, upon 
roots, fruit, and carrion. Mr. Ray J fuppofes it to be the lupus aureus of the 
ancients; though what Oppian defcribes by that name is larger, and of a much fiercer 
nature §. 

The deeb is likewife the fame with the jackall, or the chathal of the more eaftem 
countries, not differing much in found from the Heb. bytP fljaal, which is rendered 
the fox in feveral places of Scripture; and, as we have before obferved that this animal 
feeds upon fruit and dead carcafes, we may fee the propriety of Hal. Ixiii. 10, where 
they that Jhallfall by the fwsrd are laid to be (to become) a portion (or provifion) for 
the fhaalim / and of Cant. ii. 15. where the little ihaalim are defcribed to Jpoil the vines, 
and, as we may further fuppofe, to eat the tender grapes. 

Bochart jj has made it probable that the j'ackalls were the flwi? of the Greeks, the 
beni ami of the Arabians, and the (Q”N) ijim or iim, Ifa.xiii. 12. xxxiii. 14. and 
Jer, 1 . 39, which we render the beajls of the ijlands ; an appellation very vague and un¬ 
determined. Some Jewilh commentators make it the plural of H’N, which we render 
the kite. Lev. xi. 14. and Deut. xiv. 13. Of the like nature alfo is (D'^V) tziim, or 
ziim (ibid) which we call in general, the wild beajls of the defert, inftead of fome par¬ 
ticular well known fpecies, as may be rather fuppofed, that frequents it. Whereas, 
by fixing the latter to the black cat, which will be hereafter defcribed, and the ijim 
to the jackall, both of them noted animals, frequenting no lefs the uncultivated than 
the cultivated parts of thefe countries, and making all the night long a perpetual 
howling, yelping, or fqualling noife, we may have a proper notion, as it is there 
related, of their meeting together, and crying out in their deflate places. The jackalls 
alfo, as they are creatures by far the moft common and familiar, as well as the molt 
numerous of thofe countries, feveral of them feeding often together, fo we may well 
perceive the great poffibility there was for Samfon to "take, or caufe to be taken, three 


* Hyacnam qnoque mittit Africa, enf fum fpina riget, collum continua unitate flefti nequit, nil! toto 
corpore circumafto. Solrn. c. 40. Plin. 1 . viii. c. 30. 'O, h ^ T w, cl icuscr tr , „ 

Aadlc J *» *» gaSt,T £? « ; m 5 t^S, x*. h 'ok K — 

it, th; Arid. Hid. Anim. 1. viii. c. 5. Viil. Jioch. Hicroa. 

I. Ill- C. I 1- J 

f Alkamus, in his Lexicon, makes the Deeb and the Tecnan to be the fame ; and as the latter has a great 
amnity with Tantitn, which is commonly rendered a dragon, or dragons, in Scripture, it is highly probable, 
that thele tanrun as lanmm (hould be fometimes, indead of dragons, interpreted dabs, or jacinth, as will 
afterwards be farther taken notice. j Vid. Raii Synops. Animal, p, 174. 

$ Ou Auxor, a 7 Au Xvxh sr|5?f£Ef-«ro;, aixvseesc! ihq, Oppian. Cyneg. I. iii. 

However, Bochart deduceth the name from the Heb. (jfjj) za ab, gold. 

I! Hieroz. I. iii. c. 12. 


i. e. miffM fulvi, ut habet fcholi'aftes, II. a. 

A W W >'' Oppian. Halieut. 1 . 5. 


I. c. o-uz&jM^oftEwj, confertos, conjrregatos. Schol. II. x. 574. 

Awa, i. e. ululare feu latrare proprium cam’s, lupi, et fili’i atoi. Alcamus in Lexico. 
Utrumque nomen et J}fei eft ab uliilatu. 

» ?Tti et 7?™ funt con J u H ata \ porro Suiwtm eft vtewruf latrare. 

J. PoiiUJt dcita*™ 1 Ahtomnw w 


1 JtCti hUKi 1 * to vArkteu. 


Ut fupra de aw a, ex Alcamo, ita 
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hundred of them; The fox, properly fo called, is rarely met with, neither is it gre¬ 
garious. 

The gat el khallah, fiyah ghufh, or karrah kulak; i. e. the black cat , or black-eared 
cat , as the Arabic, Perfian, and Turkifh names fignify, is of the bignefs and lhape of 
a cat of the largeft fize. The body is of a reddilh brown; the belly of a lighter 
colour, and fometimes fpotted; the chops are black, the ears of a deep grey, with 
the tips of them diftinguilhed by fmall tufts of black ftiff hair as in the lynx. The 
figure given us of this animal by Charleton ♦, is not fo full in the chops as the Barbary 
fiyah ghulh; which, together with the jackall, are generally fuppofed to find out pro- 
vifion or prey for the lion, and are therefore called the lion’s provider. Yet it may 
be very much doubted, whether there is any fuch friendly intercourfe betwixt them. 
In the night indeed,- when all the beqfts of the for eft do move, Pfal. civ. 20—22. thefe, 
as well as others, are prowling after fuftenance ; and when the fun arifeth , and the 
lion getteth bimfelf away to his den, both the black cat and the jackall have been often 
found gnawing fuch carcafes as the lion is fuppofed to have fed upon the night before. 
This and the promifcuous noife which I have heard the jackall particularly make with 
the lion, are the only circumftances which I am acquainted with in favour of this opinion. 
However, this feeding together, and intercourfe betwixt the jackall and the black cat, 
at thefe feafons, more than what has been obferved betwixt any other two of the 
letter wild beafts, may further confirm the conjecture of Bochart, that the latter 
might be the tziim, efpecially as dziwtn , a name of the fame found in the Arabic, 
denotes fuch a creature. 

It may be obferved of the porcupine, that of the many which I have feen in Africa, 
I never knew any of them, though very much provoked, that could dart their 
quills. Their ufual method of defence is, to recline themfelves on one fide, and, 
upon the enemy’s near approach, to rife up quickly, and gore him with the erefted 
prickles upon the other. The flelh of this animal, when fat and young, is very well 
tailed, and in great efteem. The near analogy alfo betwixt kunfood, the Arabic name 
of the hedge-hog, which is here very common, and the Hebrew “rflp kephode , Ifa. 
xxxiv. xi. &c. Ihould induce us to take it for that quadruped, according to thefeventy 
rather than for the bittern, as we tranflate it. 

The jirdfj and the jerboa, or yerboa, are two little harmlefs animals, which burrow 
in the ground. They chiefly frequent the Sahara, though I have often feen the latter 
in the plains of Warran. Each of them is of the bignefs of a rat, having their bellies 
white, but the reft of their bodies of a forrel colour. The ears likewife°of them both 
are round and hollow, in fome long, in others Ihort, agreeing with the rabbit in the 
order of their fore-teeth, and in the briftles of their chops, though they differ in other 
refpefts. For the head of the jird is fome what pointed, and covered all over with fur- 
whereas, the noftrils of the jerboa are flat and naked, lying nearly in the fame plain 
with the mouth; wherein alfo it differs from thofe which have been brought from 
Aleppo, and are defcribed by Mr. Haym J. All the legs of the jird are nearly of the 
fame length, with each of them five toes; whereas the fore-feet of the Barbary jerboa 
are very Ihort, and armed only with three. The hinder feet are nearly of tta fame 
length with the body, with each of them four toes, befides two fpurs, as we may call 
the little ones that are placed more than an inch above them. The tail of the jird 

* Yid, Chari, Exercit. p, 23, 

f Bochart (Hieroz, 1, ii, p, 349.) renders it the^ra/ mottfc. 

t Yid* Nic* Heym* Teforo Britanruco, vol, fi> 
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though a little (hotter than in the common rat, yet is better cloached; whilft that of 
the jerboa is as long as its body, of a yellowifli colour, with a black tuft near or upon 
the extremity. They are both good to eat} and the latter, not with (landing the great 
difproportion betwixt the fore and hinder feet, runs, or rather jumps along with 
extraordinary fwifraefs; the tail, which it carries for the moft part ereft, or occafion- 
ally reclined, contributing all the while to the regularity of its motion. 

The jerboa has been taken by fome authors * for the faphan f of the 

Scriptures, though the places where I have feen them burrow have never been among 
the rocks, but either in a ftiff loamy earth, or elfe, where their haunts ufually are, 
in the loofe fand of the Sahara ; efpecially where it is fupported by the fpreading roots 
of fpartum, fpurge-Iaurel, or other the like plants. Agreeably to this method of 
their burrowing in the ground, under the roots of plants, fome Cyrenaic medals 
exhibit little animals of this kind, under an umbellated plant, fuppofed to be the 
filphium. 

That remarkable difproportion betwixt the fore and the hinder legs of the Jerboa 
or (though I never faw them run, but only (land or reft rhemfelves upon the 

latter), may induce us to take it for one of the hiro&ts or two footed ai or rats, 
which | Herodotus and other authors defcribe as the inhabitants of thefe countries; par¬ 
ticularly (t» of the province of Silphium. 

Befides the animals above mentioned. Barbary produces the bear, or dabh § 
(according to their appellation), the ape or flieddy, the ichneumon or tezerdea, the 
fox or thaleb, the ferret or nimfe, and the weefel or fert el heile. The mole like wife, 
the rabbit, the hare, and the wild boar, are every where in great numbers. The 
iaft of thefe, the chief prey and food of the lion, (in Ecclus xii. 19. the onager or wild 
afs is defcribed to be fuch), has fometiraes been known to defend itfelf with fo much 
bravery, that the victory has inclined to neither fide; the carcafes of them both having 
been found lying one by the other, torn and mangled to pieces, 

f 2. ■— Of the oviparous Quadrupeds, 

AMONG the oviparous quadrupeds, we are to place the land and water tortoife ; 
the latter of which was a flatter body, though neither of them are peculiar to Barbary, 
The former, which hides himfelf during the winter months, is very palatable food, 
but the latter is very unwholefome. The taitah or bouiah, as they call the chamse- 
lcon, may be difcovered by a good eye upon every hedge. The tongue is four inches 
long, and in fhape like to a fmall pedal, which it darts upon flies and infects with a 
furprifing fwiftneis, and retains them afterwards by a glutinous matter that is excreted 
from the tip of it. The Moors and Arabs, after they have dried the (kin, fufpend it 
upon their bofoms to prevent the influence of an evil eye. The tairah differs little in 
name from the IlSD 1 ? letaa, which in Lev. xi. 2* is rendered the lizard j and therefore 

# Vi(L Boch, Hieroz. I. iij. e* 33, 

j- The high hills are a refuge for the wild gnats, and fo are “ the fbny rocks for the \_faphannlm 
conies^ 9 Ffal. civ. 18. i( The conks TtljW. faphannim^ are but a feeble folk f yet make they 
their houfea in the rocks*” Prov. jtjcx. 26* 

t Herod, Melp, $ 192, Theoph* apud iElian- Hilt, Auim. L xv. c. z6, Pliotius* ibid. Arift. de 
Murib, iEgypt 

§ Urfus* Dablba enim Arabics eft pilofam habere Faciem, unde Dzl faciei pill et villi ? See* 

Booh. Hieroz* l. tlu c. g r \ 

[[ Yid. Bach, Hieroz. 1. iv. c, 4 * 
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the chamasleon, a fpecies indeed of lizard, might, with more propriety, be fubftituted 
For it. 

The warral, or guaral, according to Leo *, is fometimes thirty inches in length; 
being ufually of a bright reddifli colour, with darkilh fpots. Vanfleb f is fo weak a 
philofopher, as very ferioufly to affirm, that the warral is ingendered from the rotten 
eggs of the crocodile. 

The dhab or dab, another lizard, taken notice of likewife by Leo J, agree nearly 
in fhape, and in the hard pointed annuli or fcales of the tail, with the caudiverbera, 
as it is reprefented in Gefner § and Johnfton. Tfab [j therefore, a word of the 
fame found in the Hebrew, Lev. xi. 29. is tranflated erroneoufly, as we may fuppofe, the 
tortoife, inftead of the Jbarp failed tailed lizard. 

The zermoumeah is as frequent in the highways and hedges, as the common green 
lizard. It is a mighty flender elegant animal, with a long taper tail, of a light brown 
colour, all over beautifully ftriated with yellow Breaks. 

The (kink or fcincus frequently hides itfelf under flat ftones, or elfe in the holes of 
old walls and ruins. In the like lituation, (though they often come into our houfes, 
and crawl over our beds), we find the nije-daimah, or booka-fhalh, which is of a dark 
gloomy colour, feven or eight inches long, with a flat head and body, and with the 
tail like the dab’s. I have often obferved, that the booka-fhafh would beat with its 
tail the walls, floors, or cieling which it relied upon ; a circum fiance that may induce 
us to take this for the fmaller, and the dab for the greater caudiverbera or uromaflix. 
The warral alfo, in running upon the ground, ufes the like a&ion ; whilfl the Arabs 
gravely affirm, that the perfon who is touched by one of thefe ftrokes will become 
barren and unfruitful. 

53 . — Of the Serpentine hind . 

NOT to mention the flow-worm and the fnake, which are common, the moil 
remarkable fpecies of the Terpentine kind is the thaibanne, which might well be taken 
for Lucan’s lhebanus ophites, provided Thebanus was an appellative, and not the 
proper name of the ferpent. I have been informed that fome of them are three or 
four yards long ; and as it is by far the largeft ferpent in Barbary, it will fo far anfwer 
to the hsemorrhous, to which Lucan has given the epithet of ingens; the many 
others which he deferibes being probably much fmaller, and of the viper fize. I have 
leen purfes made of the fkin of the thaibanne, which were more than four inches wide. 

The zurreike, another ferpent of the Sahara, is ufually about fifteen inches long. 
It is of a flender body, and being remarkable, as the name (from zurak, jaculari) 
infinuates, for darting itfelf along with great fwiftnefs, may perhaps be one of Lucan’s 
jaculi volucres. 

But the mofl common as well 2s malignant of this tribe, is the leffah, which, like 
our viper or adder, is of a lefs uniform turn of body than the zurreike, and rarely 
exceeds a foot in length. It is not always of the fame colour, but varies a little 
according to the quality of the earth, fand, or rocks where it is found **. The torrida 

* J. Leo. Defcript. Africse, 1 . tx. p. 297. 

f Vid Vjmfld*, prefent Slate of Egypt, p. 47. % Vid. J. Leo, Bt f upra . 

S Quadruped, ovip. p. 23. Jonft. Hill. Quadruped. Tab. ixxtx. 

II Boch. Hitroz. l.iv, c. 1. _ ^ Vid. note, p. 339. 

,** * h is circum Etance and quality in the ferpent kind has been taken notice of by Pliny. « Vulffatnm 

eft, fays he, hb.vm. cap. 98 “ ferpentea plerofquc colorem terra: habere, qua accultantur.*’ Vid. 
etiam Nicand. in bepe et Scpedone, 

dipfas 
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dipfas anfwers very well both to the name and to the quality of the leffah, which is fo 

called from leffah, urere, to burn. . 

The Arabs report that there is the fame antipathy betwixt the leffah and the taitah, 
which was long ago afligned * to the chaimeleon and the viper; and that a little drop 
of clammy juice, which the taitah lets fall upon the leffah, will throw it into fuch violent 
convulfions as are attended with immediate death. 

Thefe, after the moft diligent fearch and inquiry, are the only fpecies of the viper 
kind that I am acquainted with; and I am perfuaded, that the northern parts of 
Africa do not produce above five or fix diftinQ: fpecies among the many that are 
defcribed by Lucan t and Nicander. For it may be obferved* in the firft place, that 
the fey tale, fo called from o-kut* An, bacillus , which was alfo the flow or blind worm, 
the fame with the caecilia or TvtpMvn, was, in all probability, from the uniform fhape 
of body, the head and the tail being nearly of the like thicknefs, no other than the 
amphilbsena. The cenchris alfo, from xiA^or, its millet-like fpots, and from being 
of a larger fize, according to Nicander, was not different from the thebanus ophites; 
which, from the name, fliould be fpotted like the granite or ferpentine marble. Yet 
ftill thefe fpots are no diflinguifhing chara&eriftics; in as much as they may be 
attributed, more or lefs, to all or to the greateft part of the ferpentine kind. 

With regard alfo to the afpis, this had a great variety of fpecies or fynonyms rather. 
iElian (Hill. Anim. 1 . x. c.3.) reckons them to be fixteen. “ Plures, diverfeque funt 
afpidum fpecies,” (fays Solinus, cap. xxvii.) “ verum difparis effe&us ad nocendum : 
Dipfas (from hfyaw) fiti mterfkit j hypnale (from uVw) quod fomno necat.” To 
which we may add the prefter and feps; the bite of the former being attended with a 
fever, as a derivative from n-fnGw; the bite of the latter being attended with a cor¬ 
ruption of the whole mafs of blood, (the fame poifon working differently, according 
to the habit of body in the wounded perfon,) as a derivative from As to the 

name itfelf of afpis, it might have been generical, from coiling itfelf up like a fliield; 
ao-^rif feutum dicitur , eo quod ad caput tegendum reliquo corpora profeuto utitur. So that 
all the properties and charafteriftics above mentioned, may be well attributed to one 


* Vid. -/Elian. Hift. Animal. 1 . iv. c. 33. Philen. de Propr. Anim. in Chamsdconte. Scalig ad 
Cardanum de Subtilit. apud Gefn« utfupra, 

f Hie quae prima caput movlt de pulvere tabes, 

Afpida fomniferam Uimida cervlce levavit, 3 cc. 

At non ftare fuum mi fens paftura emorem 
Squarniferos ingem Hsemorrbois expiicat orbes* 

Natus et ambiguae coioret qui Syrtidos arva 
Cberfydros, tra&ique via fnmante Chelydri; 

Et femper refto lapfntus limite Cenchris; 

Pluribua iile notis variatam pingitur alvum, 

Quam parvis tin£tus maculis Thebanus Ophites \ 

Con color exuftis atque indiferetus arenis 
Ammodyes; fpinaque vagi rorquente Ceraft® j 
Et Scytale fparfis etiam nunc fola pruinis 
Exuvias pofkura fuas \ et torrida Dipfas ; 

Et gravis in gcmimim furgem caput Amphilbsena; 

Et natrix violator aquse* Jaculique volucrcs; 

Et contentus iter cauda fulcare Pareas \ \ 

Oraque diHendens avid us fpumantla Prefter ; * 

OfTaque diflblvens cum corpore tabificus Seps. 

Sibilaque effundens cunftaa terrentia peftes* 

Ante venena nocens, late ftbi fubmovet omne 
VulguSj et in vacua regnat Badlifcua arena. 


L*t. Bell. Civ . I* ix. 


and 
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and the fame animal, Confequently the afpis, the dipfas, the uphale, the prefter, and 
fens, might be only one fingle fpecies of viper, under thefe different appellations. 

The natrix, in like manner, which is the coluber and anguis, was probably the fame 
with the chelydris or chelydrus, from its (linking quality, implied in the expreflion 
viafumenie , or from living and depofiting its eggs in dunghills; the viper kind, on 
the contrary, being all of them fweet, and in fmell altogether inoffenfive. The fame 
might alfo be the cherfydros et f roin frequenting both the land and 

water, contrary to the cuftom of the viper kind, which lives conllantly upon land. 
The pareas too, T«f ttclsuv.<; jMiCzs E /t £1,, 5 though the whole genus can upon oc- 
cafion enlarge their jaws, from being facred to iEfculapius, fliould be no other than 
the anguis or natrix. The natrix therefore, the coluber, anguis chelydris or chely¬ 
drus, together with the cherfydros and pareas, were likewife one and the fame crea¬ 
ture. 

The ammodytes, from its bright fandy colour, anfwers exa&ly to the ceraftes, which 
is defcribed to be concolor exultis arenis; though it is particular enough, that no 
notice is taken of the horns (r* *»w.) by Lucan, from whence it received its very 
name. And this circumftance .may give us room to fufpedt, that the poet had a 
greater regard to apply, at all adventure, fuch a let of vague indifcriminating phrafes 
as would bell fuit his poefy, and be applicable to the whole genus, than to affign to 
each fpecies, like an accurate naturalift, its real and fpecific fignatures and character- 
iftics. And further, Nicander, in giving horns indifcriminately to the afpis, echis, 
ceraftes, and htemorrhous, feems to make them one and the fame ferpent, notwith- 
ftanding fome fmall, and perhaps accidental and non-permanent differences in their 
colours. Neither can any right fpecific diftinction or chara&eriftic be drawn from 
what that author too often infills upon, viz, their ftraight and diredt, or their oblique 
and finifler motions. 

$4.— Of the Birds,. 

IN defcribing the more curious birds, we may add to the eagle kind the karaburno, 
which is of the bignefs of our buzzard; with a black bill, red iris, yellow fhort feet, 
the back of an a(h or fordid blue colour, the pinions of the wings black, the belly 
and tail whitilh. 

The graab el Sahara, or crow of the defers is fomewhat bigger than our raven; 
and, from the rednefs of the feet and bill, may demand the title of coracias major, or 
the larger coracias or pyrrhocorax. 

The emfeefy, or ox-bird, is as large as the curlew, being all over of a milk white 
colour, except the bill and the legs, which are of a fine red. It generally feeds after 
cattle in the meadows, which makes the flelh of it unfavory, and foon to corrupt.. 
It refembles the crow in habit and lhape of body. 

The boo-onk, or long neck, is of the bittern kind, fomewhat lefs than the lapwing., 
The neck, the breaft, and the belly are of a light yellow; but the back and the upper 
part of the wings are of a jet black. The tail is fhort, the feathers of the neck long, 
and ftreaked either with white, or with a light yellow. The bill, which is three inches 
long, is green, in falhion like to the ftork’s; and the legs, which are Ihort and flender, 
are of the fame colour. In walking and fearching for food, it throws out its neck to 
the length of feven or eight inches, from whence the Arabs call it boo-onk, the father 
of the neck , or the long neck. 

The burourou, one of the larger fpecies of the horned owls, is fpotted like the 
Norwegian. It generally frequents the defert, like the graab el Sahara; and when it 
appears to the northward, among the towns and villages, it is fancied to portend fome 

direful 
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direful infectious diftemper. Whilft the plague raged lately at Algiers, feveral of 
thefe birds were feen to hover about and pitch upon the houfes, particularly where 
the inhabitants were infe&ed; drawn thither, no doubt, by the contagious fmell. 
But as foon as the diftemper was over, they difappeared, and retired again into the 
Sahara. 

The yarourou, or canis fylvefiris , as that Syriac word is commonly interpreted, and 
particularly taken notice of by Dr. Pocock, in his Comment upon Mic. i. 8. is nearly 
allied in name to the burourou, though we cannot here draw any confequence from it; 
in as much as the yarourou was not a bird, but a quadruped, viz. the jackall; as tanin, 
the original word, which we render dragon, is there interpreted *. 

The fhaga-rag is of the bignefs and fhape of a jay, though with a fmaller bill, and 
fhorter legs. The back is brownifli; the head, neck and belly of a light green *, and 
upon the wings and tail there are feveral fpots or ringlets of a deep blue. It makes a 
fqualling noife, and builds in the banks of the Sheliiff, Booberak, and other rivers. 
Shagarag, by a fmall tranfmutation of letters, is the fame name with jharakrak, or 
jhakarak of the Arabian authors, and with the pip'll jharakrak of the Tahnudifts ; 
fo called from plgf jharak , to fqual. It was probably in conformity to this quality 
that Buxtorf has interpreted jharakrak the merops or bee-eater , a bird very common all 
over Barbary and the Levant, which flies in flocks, and, in the heat of the day makes 
a fqualling noife, though not fo flirill as the fhagarag. Jonathan, the Syriac verfion, 
and the Talmudifts, explain Dm racham , Lev.xi. 18. or niDm rachamah , Deut.xiv. 17. 
by jharakrak, or farakreka in the Syriac ; which being more regarded, or fuppofed 
perhaps to be better underftood by Munfter and Deodatus than the original word 
rachamah, induced them to tranflate it pica , (the magpye, or rather the jay,) with 
which our fliagarag has no fmall affinity, both in voice and plumage. I fhall, in 
another place, take notice of the rachamah, which was fo little known to the Jewiffi 
writers, that the learned Bochartf, after acknowledging his own ignorance of it, 
complains likewife of theirs, in this ingenious and juft remark : “ Avem illam, viz. 
rachamah,” fays he, “ defmire non potuerunt viri, tam impend rerum nature, quani 
periti vocem interpretes.” 

The houbaara, or houbaary, is of the fize of a capon, but with a longer body. It 
feeds upon fhrubs and infects, like the graab el Sahara, and frequents, in like manner, 
the defert; for which reafon, perhaps, in the Arabian verfion ryityy (or the owl, as we 
render it,) yanfouph , Ifa. xxxiv. 11. is interpreted the houbary. This bird is of a light 
dun or yellowifh colour, marked all over with little brown taches; whilft the larger 
feathers of the wing are black, with each of them a white fpot near the middle. The 
feathers of the neck are whitifh, with black ftreaks; but are chiefly remarkable for 
their length, and for being erected, as in the rough and dung-hill cock, whenever it is 
attacked or provoked. The bill is flat like the ftariing’s, nearly an inch and a half 
long; and the legs agree in fhape, and in the want of the hinder toe with the buftard’s. 
The gall and the contents of the ftomach are in great efteem for fore eyes, and have 
therefore been fometimes fold at a great price. Nothing furely can be more entertain¬ 
ing than the fight of the houbaara when it is purfued by the hawk, and to obferve the 
great variety of flights and ftratagems which it is obliged to ufe, in order to efcapc. 
The Arabian authorsJ add, that upon thefe occafions it endeavours to fquirt its dung 
into the hawk’s eyes, in order to blind them; but it may drop it rather, as the ftrunc- 
bird is known to do, out of fear. Golius and Bochart likewife mifinterpret hoobaara 
in calling it the buftard; which agrees indeed in colour, in habit of body, and 
number of toes with the hoobaara, but differs in being at lead of twice the bignefs. 

-|- Boch. I-Iicroz.1. ii. c.zy. J Bocli. Hieroz. part. poll. 

* I The 


* Vitl. note*, p.318. 
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The«rhaad or faf-faf, which is a granivorous and gregarious bird, wants alfo the 
hinder toe. There are two fpecies of it; the fmaller being of the fize of an ordinary 
pullet, whereas the larger is near as big as the hoobaara, and differs alfo from the leffer 
in having a black head, with a tuft of dark blue feathers immediately below it. The 
belly of them both is white, the back and the wings are of a buff colour, fpotted with 
brown; the tail is lighter,, and marked all along with black tranfverfe breaks. The 
beak and the legs are ftronger than in birds of the partridge kind. Rhaad which 
denotes thunder in the language of this country, is fuppofed to be a name that has been 
given "to it from the noife that it makes in fpringing from the ground ; as faf-faf t, the 
other name, very naturally expreffes the beating of the air, when it is got upon the 
wing. 

The kitawiah, or African Iagopus, as we may call it, is another bird of the gre* 
garious and granivorous kind, with Ihort feathered feet, which like wife want the hin¬ 
der toe. It frequents the molt barren, as the rhaad does the more fertile parts of thefe 
countries; and is, in fize and habit of body, like the dove. The back or upper part 
of it is of a livid colour, with dark fpots j the belly is blackifh ; and upon the throat 
there is the figure of a crefcent, of a beautiful yellow. Each feather in the tail is tipped 
with a white fpot, whilft that in the middle is long and pointed, as in the merops. The 
flelh of this beautiful bird is like that of the rhaad, viz. red upon the bread, and white 
in the legs; wherewith it agrees further, in being not only of an agreeable talle, but 
of an. eafy digeftion. 

The Barbary partridge is the fame with the greater or red-legged fpecies, that is 
already known and defcribed by Mr. Ray ; and befides the quail, which is common to 
mod countries, there is one here of a lighter colour, that wants the hinder toe. Both 
of them are birds of palfage ; as it likewife the woodcock, which makes its fird ap¬ 
pearance in Oftober, and continues till the March following, as in Europe. The 
Africans call the latter (from the largenefs, I fuppofe, of its head), the afs of the 
partridges . 

Befides fuch of the web-footed water fowl as are common in England, I have feen 
feveral other fpecies, beautifully didinguiihed by their differently figured bills and 
plumage, which it would be too tedious to enumerate. They are all of them called by 
the general name of brak, which word, Golius and others, have made to denote fome 
particular fpecies only of the duck kind, contrary to the received acceptation of it in 
this country, for the family in general. 

Among the leffer birds, we may place a fpecies of the thrufh kind, not inferior to 
the American birds in the richnefs of its plumage. The head, neck, and back are of 
a fine light green, the wings of a lark colour, the bread white, and fpotted like the 
thrulh, the uropygium, or rump, of an elegant yellow, and the extremity of the 
feathers upon the tail and wings, were tipped with the like colour. If we except the 
feet, which are fliorter and dronger, it agrees in the faihion of the bill, and in the 
whole habit of the body with the thrufh. This bird is not very common, and appears 
only in the fummer months when figs are in feafon. 

To the little thick-billed birds we may add the Cafpa fparrow, which is as big as 
the common houfe fparrow, and as often feen upon the houfes in the date villages, to 
the wedward of the Lake of Marks, as the common fparrow is in other places. It is 
all over of a lark colour, excepting the bread, which is fome what lighter, and fhines 

* So. a rdhady tonuit. 

t Su/fuf, tranflated pajfer only by Golius, it not unlike in name to the ni“|W faclabh or fah-habh, 
which, Lev. xi. j6 . we render the cuthmi. 1 r 

like 
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like the pigeon’s. This bird has an exceedingly fweet and melodious note, much pre¬ 
ferable to that of the Canary bird, or nightingale. Several attempts have been made 
to bring it to Kairwan, and other places to the northward; but it was always found to 
be of fo delicate and peculiar a nature, that it immediately languifhed and pined away 
upon changing the climate. 

§ —Of the Infects—particularly the Locujl. 

INSECTS, and volatiles under that denomination, are more numerous than curious. 
Butterflies, adderbohs, beetles, &c. are in fuch a variety of fhapes, and luxuriancy of 
colours, that it would be too tedious to enumerate them all. A fpecies or two of each 

fort may be fufficient, _ , . 

The moll curious fpecies of the butterfly kind is near lour inches from one tip ot 
the wing to the other, being all over very beautifully ftreaked with murrey and yellow. 
Yet the edges of the lower wings are to be excepted, which, being indented, and ending 
in a narrow ftrip or lappet of an inch long, are very elegantly bordered with yellow. 
Near the tail there is a fpot of a carnation colour. 

The rareft fpecies of the libellae or adderbolts, is one of three inches and a half long, 
broad tailed, of a rufty colour, with bright fpotted wings. There is another of the 
fame fize, but of a more cylindrical body, differing little in colour from the common 
locuft. 

The leaft frequent of the beetle kind, is a fpecies with one horn, of the colour 
and fize of a chefnut, The head is notched round, or indented, and the feet are 
broad like thofe of the gryllo-talpa’s. The leffer nafieornes are every where met with, 
as alfo a diverfity of elaftic beetles. 

In the hotter months of the fummer, efpecially from mid-day to the middle of the 
afternoon, the cicada, -rrrliyj;, or grafoopper^ as we falfely tranflate it, is perpetually 
fiunning our ears with its molt exeeflive fhrill and ungrateful noiie. It is in this relpect 
the molt troublefome and impertinent of infedts, perching upon a. twig, and fqualling 
fometimes two or three hours without ceafing; thereby too often, dlflurbing the lludies 
or the fliort repofe that is frequently indulged in thefe hot climates at thofe hours. 
The TE-rJiyg of the Greeks mull have had a quite different voice, more foft finely and 
melodious; otherwife the fine orators of Homer*, who are compared to it, can be 
looked upon no better than fo many loud loquacious {colds. 

To that fpecies of locufts, which are called mantes by the naturalifts, I am to add 
one of three inches long, of a brown colour, with the fore legs armed with ftrong 
horny claws. There is another of the fame fize of the cucullated kind, which hath 
the upper wings ftreaked with a light green, and the membranaceous ones finely 
chequered with flefl), brown, and fcarlet colours; befides a third fpecies, of two inches 
long, with elegant green wings. But the chief charaCteriftics of the latter are two 
antenas, which pro] eft, like a couple of feathers from the forehead. 

I never obferved the mantes to be gregarious; but the locufts, properly fo called, 
which are fo frequently mentioned by facred as well as profane writers, are fometimes 
fo beyond expreffion. Thofe which I law, ann. 1724 and 1725, were much bigger 
than our common gralhoppers, and had brown fpotted wings, with legs and bodies 
of a bright yellow. Their firft appearance was towards the latter end of March, the 
wind having been for feme time from the fouth. In the middle of April, their 
numbers were fo vaftly increafed, that in the heat of the day, they formed themfelves 

* * --- ay©£ilT<w 
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into large and numerous fwarms, flew in the air like a fucceflion of clouds, and, as 
the prophet Joel (ii. 10.) expreffes it, they darkened the fun. When the wind blew 
brilkly, fo that thefe fwarms were crowded by others, or thrown one upon another, we 
had a lively idea of that companion of the pfalmift, (Pfal.cix. 23.) of being tojfed up 
and down as the locujl. In the month of May, when the ovaries of thofe infers were 
ripe and turgid, each of thefe fwarms began gradually to difappear, and retired into 
the Mettijiah, and other adjacent plains, where they depofited their eggs. Thefe were 
no fooner hatched in June, than each of the broods collected itfelf into a compact 
bodv, of a furlong or more in fquare; and marching afterwards directly forward towards 
the fea, they let nothing efcape them, eating up every thing that was green and juicy j not 
only the lefier kind of vegetables, but the vine likewife, the fig-tree, the pomegranate, 
the palm, and the apple tree— even all the trees of the field, Joel i. 12. In doing which, 
they kept their ranks like men of war , climbing over, as they advanced, every tree or 
wall that was in their way ; nay, they entered into our very houfes and bed-chambers, 
like fo many thieves. The inhabitants to flop their progrefs, made a variety of pits and 
trenches all over their fields and gardens, which they filled with water; or elfe they 
heaped up therein heath, Hubble, and fuch like combuftible matter, which were 
feverally let on fire upon the approach of the locufts. But this was all to no purpofe; 
for the trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires extinguiflied by infinite fwarms 
fucceeding one another; whilft the front was regardlefs of danger, and the rear prefled 
on fo clofe, that a retreat was altogether impoflible. A day or two after one of thefe 
broods was in motion, others were already hatched to march and glean after them, 
gnawing off the very bark and the young branches of fuch trees as had before efcaped 
with the lofs only of their fruit and foliage. So juftly have they been compared by the 
prophet Joel (ii. 3.J to a great army ; who further obferves, that the land is as the 
garden of Eden before them, and behind them a defolate ■wildernefs. 

Having lived near a month in this manner, like a or fword with teii 

tboufand edges , to which they have been compared, upon the ruin and deftruction of 
every vegetable fubftance that came in their way, they arrived at their full growth, 
and threw off their nympha-ftate, by caffing their outward Ikin. To prepare thetn- 
felves for this change, they clung by their hinder feet to foine bufli, twig, or corner 
of a ftone; and immediately, by ufing an undulating motion, their heads would firft 
break out, and then the reft of their bodies. The whole transformation was performed 
in feven or eight minutes, after which they lay for a fmall time in a torpid and feem- 
ingly in a languifliing condition; but as foon as the fun and the air had hardened their 
wings by drying up the moifture that remained upon them, after calling their Roughs, 
they re-affumed their former voracity, with an addition both of ftrength and agility. 
Yet they continued not long in this Hate before they were entirely difperfed, as their 
parents were before, after they had laid their eggs; and as the direction of the marches 
and flights of them both was always to the northward, and not having ftrength, as 
they have fometimes had, to reach the oppofite fhores of Italy, France, or Spain, it is 
propable they periftied in the fea; a grave which, according to thefe people, they have 
in common with other winged creatures. 

The loculi, I conjecture, was the notfome beafi , or the pernicious defiruciive animal , 
as the original words may be interpreted, which, with the fword , the famine, and 
the pefiHence , made the four fore judgments that were threatened again ft Jerufalem, 
Ezck.xiv. 21. The Jews were allowed to eat them; and indeed, when (prinkled with 

* Filida* apud Boch. Hieroz. par. ii. p.441. 
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fait and fried, they are not unlike in tafte to our frefh water cray-fifh. The Aerido* 
phagi *, no doubt were fond of eating them ; in fo much as they received their name 
from thence. Ludolphusf has endeavoured to prove, that the (Jhellowim, or 

quails, as we render the word), which the Ifraeiites fed upon in the wildernefs }, were 
a fpecies only of locufts. The fame opinion is embraced by the learned Bifhop of 
Ctogher §, who urges in defence of it, Wifd.xvi. 3. where the food of the Ifraeiites, 
(or the things that were fent, too ra-aa-EraA/^*,) there fuppofed to be referred to, is faid to 
have had nk-xfuav, an ugly, odious , or difcigreeable fight or appearance ; an expreflion, 
fays he, by no means applicable to the quail, which is a beautiful bird, but very much 
fo to a locuft. But, not to difpute whether any of God’s creatures can be properly 
called ugly, the ugly fight there recorded refers to the frogs, lice, &c. that were fent 
among the Egyptians, as will appear by comparing the different cafes and afflictions of 
the Egyptians and Ifraeiites, which are all along defcribed, in contrail: with each other, 
throughout the context; they efpecially who are fpoken of, ver. 3. being no other than 
the Egyptians. Moreover the quails (.opiwyo/x-nrgK, or land rails , birds of the fineft tafte) 
are particularly mentioned, ver. 2. to have been theirfood; and alfo chap. xix. 12. 
where quails (ofuyoy.r.r^a,') are faid to have come up unto them from the fea for their con¬ 
tentment, or comfort. And befides, the holy pfalmift, in defcribing this particular 
food of the Ifraeiites, or the Jhellowim, by calling them feathered fowls , (which the 
locufts certainly are not, having only membranaceous wings), entirely confutes all 
fuppofitions of this kind ; as indeed the admitting of them would be to confound all 
Scripture names. It would be to make arbah (as the locufts are always called) and 
fhellowlm, names undoubtedly very different, to be one and the fame. 

Neither has any authority been hitherto produced for taking ttxfufff, according to the 
Greek appellation, for the fruit of the locuft tree, or the tops of plants [|; the name 
iifelf being rather derived from the defire or appetite which this infect has, in parti¬ 
cular, of living upon fuch food *j[. And befides, the aafiJrf defcribed by Ariftotle**, and 
other hiftorians, are the locufts 1 am now fpeaking of. The lxxh likewife always 
interpret [ilD“lN] arbah by the fame word; consequently the writers of the New 
Teftament may be fuppofed to have taken it in the fame fignification. The then, 

which St. John Baptifl: fed upon in the wildernefs, were properly locufts; and provided 
they appeared in the Holy Land during the fpring as they did in Barbary, it may be 
prefumed that St. John entered upon his million, and that the day of his f swing himfelf 
unto Ifrael , Luke i. 20. was at that feafon. 

§ 6. — Of the Scorpion ami Phahmgitim. 

The ackrab, or fcorpion, in confideration of its noxious qualities, may claim the 
next place after the locuft. Some of the fpecies are long and narrow j others are of 
a rounder fliape, and larger, with tails confifting of fix joints. I never obferved any 

* Agatharcides defcribes tbefe people to be twd toe; rA'.te, jUiAxvl.; E^njnuj*. 

-f Via. in Comment. Hill. .ZEthiopic, p, 185. &c. t Exod.x. it. Numb.xi. «. 

§ Chronol.p.379. 

jj In hanc fententiam ( Tc. quod axoijs; erant omjoifua vel ax^a vel ax^tfunt^, five axyujpma, i. e, arbo- 
rum, vel herbarum fummitates) propenderunt Athanaa. Ifid. Euthym. Theophyl. &c. Vid. Pol. Synop. in 
Matt, iii, y- et Boch, Hieroz. I. iv. c.7. 

K Axgii wap to tod arajnnv xcci -raw (pvrwv rsfui.jSxi. Etym. Magn. pfe-rad, the Arabic name for 
tbefe inTefts, is derived from avulfit, detraxitt ut folia de rami?, &c. vid.Gol. in voce. 

** Arifl.Hift. Animal. Lv.c.zS. 
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that had feven, according to what has been afferted by fome ancient authors Thofe 
to the northward of Mount Atlas are not very hurtful; for the fling being only at* 
tended with a flight fever, the application of a little Venice treacle quickly afluages the 
pain. But the fcorpions of Gsetulia, and nioft other parts of the Sehara, as they are 
generally larger, and of a darker complexion, fo their venom is proportionably malig¬ 
nant, and frequently attended with death. I had once lent me a female fcorpton, 
which, as it is a viviparous animal, had juft brought forth her young, about twenty 
in number, each of them fcarce fo large as a grain of barley. 

Of the fame virulent nature with the fcorpton, is the bite of the boola-kaz; a pha- 
langium of the Sahara, the rhax probably which iElian t obferves to be an animal of 
thefe parts. It is computed that twenty or thirty perfons die every year by the hurt 
received from this animal and the leffah. 

The method of curing the bite or fling of thefe venomous creatures, is either imme¬ 
diately to burn, or to make a deep incifion upon the wounded part, or elfe to cut out 
the contiguous flefli. Sometimes alfo the patient lies buried all over, excepting his 
head, in the hot burning fands, or elfe in pits dug and heated for the purpofe; in 
order, no doubt, to obtain the like copious perfpiration that is excited by dancing \ 
in thofe that are bitten by the tarantula. But when no great danger is apprehended, 
then they apply hot alhes only, or the powder of alhenna, with two or three thin 
flices of an onion, by way of cataplafm. I never heard that oil of olive, which they 
have always at hand, was ever made ufe of; which, being rubbed warm upon the 
wound, has been lately accounted a fpecific remedy, particularly againft the bite of the 
viper. It was one § of the twenty remarkable edicts that were given out by the 
Emperor Claudius in one day, that no other remedy lhould be ufed in the bite of a 
viper, than the juice of the yew-tree or tjxus. 

{ 7 . — Of the Ffb. 

THERE are few fpecies of filh to be met with in thefe feas or rivers, but what have 
been long ago deferibed by Rondeletius, and ftill continue to be taken as well on this 
as on the other fide of the Mediterranean j a catalogue of which is placed among the 
Collectanea, To thefe we may add a firm and well tailed barbel, which, with the eel, 
is common to moft of thofe rivers. The barbel has two appendages on the lower jaw. 
In the warm fountain at Capfa, we find a beautiful little perch, with chequered fins, 

# Conftat et feptena caufe Internodia fseviora effe, Plin.l.xi. c. zj. de feorpionibus* St, x.%i 

wltiva* KUi wrrifw ksynat irAiiflos, piyiQti h Strab. 1* xvii* cu $$4 ti?* 

iElian, HilL A rum, !*vi, c. 20 . 

Lib. iii. c. 13d, 

t Matthioluij in his Annotations upon Diofcortdes, 1 * ii* 0.77* dc Araneo, vouches for the Fa&, and 
acquaints us that he had feen it: quod ctjuidem attdhri pofTum. The following ail, called the tarantella, 
(s one ofihofe which the Apulians are faid to make ufe of on thefe occafions. 
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and a turned-up nofe ; but this is a coarfe fife, of no delicate flavour, though we may 
conlider it as a curiofity, in living ib far from the fea, and in being, as far as I could 
be informed, the only filh appertaining to the many rivulets of thefe inland parts of 
Africa. The fithermen fmd fometimes, in drawing and clearing their nets, the penna 
marina or fea feather ; which, in the night time particularly, is fo remarkably glowing 
and luminous, as to afford light enough to difcover the quantity and fize of the fim 
that are inclofed along with it in the fame net. I have leen more than once large 
fhoals of a fmall circular flat polypus, with a thin femicireular ridge obliquely croffing 
the back ofir. This, which is the urtica marina foluta, and the veletta of F. Columna, 
is hung all over with little feet or fuckers, and is greedily purfued by the tunny and 
porpoife. A few years ago, an orca, or toothed whale, fixty feet long, was ftranded 
under the walls of Algiers ; which was looked upon as fo extraordinary an appearance, 
that the Algerines were apprehenfive it portended feme direful event to their polity and 
government. 

Among the fifli that are called &u$aceouf f the firft place is to be given to the Iobfter, 
though it is in no great plenty upon the coaft of Barbary; whereas fhrimps and 
prawns, a fmall thin-fhdled crab, like the broad-footed one of Rondeletius, the 
locufla, vulgarly called the long oyfter, together with the fquilla lata, or fea cray-fijl* 
of the fame author, are every day brought to the market , Thefe are preferred to ths 
lobfter for firmnefs and elegancy of tafte. 

The echini, or fea eggs^ are more remarkable for their number than their variety, 
I have feen no more than three fpecies ; one of which is of the pentaphylloid or 
fpatagus kind, being very beautiful to look upon, but of no ufe. Each of the others 
has five futures, accompanied with feveral concentric rows of little knobs, fupporting 
fo many prickles or aculeL The roe, which lies in the infide of them, between the 
futures, and is the only part that is eatable, is turgid and in perfection about the full 
of the moon. After being tempered and feafoned with pepper and vinegar, it is looked 
upon as no fmall dainty ; of which I have often tailed. 

Neither is there any great plenty or variety of jhetl-fijh , as will appear from the 
catalogue of them, which is infer ted among the Collectanea . The exuviae, indeed, of 
a few ipecies of whilks and dithers, of the fea-ear, of the fpondylus, and of a ftnooth 
fhallow ebama, are what we commonly fee lying upon the Chore * whilft the greater 
whilk or buccinum, eight or ten inches long ; a long narrow peaunculus ; the mufcle 
of Mat thiol us; the concha Veneris; a large thin ampullaceous whilk, the eighteenth 
fpecies of Lifter; with the long-nofed muricated one, the twentieth of the fame 
author, may be reckoned among the rarities. But the folitana, which, as Varro tells 
us, ( 1 * xiiL c. 14 , Dc re Rujikaf contained twelve gallons, would be undoubtedly the 
greateft curiofity, and the very princefs of the teflaceous kind, provided it ftill con- 
tinoed to be a native of thefe feas. 

i unis was formerly well 1 applied with oyfters, from the haven of JBizerta ; but, 
when I was there, feme copious rains with the ufoal torrents confequerit thereupon, 
which fell into it from the neighbouring lake, were fuppofed, by making the water 
too frefh, to have diminifhed the breed. The bottoms likewife, not only of the feveral 
coafting veffels of Algiers, but of others that have continued any time in the harbour, 
were frequently covered with oyfters; yet no banks of them could ever be difeovered, 

* Nimirtim teiuntat aquse non fufficit eomm rerpiratfoni, — Atque cadem caufa eft, quod in Fonto, 
cujus orae erebris ilumtmim oftiis alluuntur, non font teitacca, nil! quibufdam in locis pauca — Etuun 
in vsftuarm Veneris obfervatur teftacea interne, qnando immodicis pkmis paluftria fftifcdo diluitur- J. 
Orand, de Vent, diluvfe &c, p* C. Langii Method* Tdlug, p. 7. in praefat, 
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t Wh they have been carefully fought after. As this coafl; hkewife is no way re¬ 
markable for banks of fanfl, the cockle is a great rarity ; but mufeles are evei y where 
as common, as they are large and good ; neither are they attended, as thole of oui 
'ifland frequently are, with crabs or cancelli. The fubmarme rocks of theie coafts, 
particularly near Cape Zibeeb and Port Farina are fometiim* very pregnant WRh 
another fnedes of mu Me, of a more delicious tafte, and cylindrical fliape, which is 
called by fome naturalills, dactylus % from being in the fliape of a finger or date j 
and by others pholus, or pholis, from (fmksvta) lying hid m the rocks, lhey are 
found of different and intermediate fixes, from half an inch to two or three inches in 
length; lying very near, or within an inch or two of each other, with foraetimes a 
fmall duct of communication, rarely bigger than a brittle betwixt them, i he cavities 
they lie in, are as exactly fitted to them, as if they had been call; m fo many moulds; 
which they feern likewife to have a power of gradually enlarging, according to the 
different periods of their growth. But in what manner this is effefted, how they are 
nourifhed and propagated, with a great many other circumfiances relating to their 
animal economy, remains at prefent among the fccrets of natuic. ^ 

As the oftrich will be taken notice of in the natural hiftory of Aiabia Petitea, there 
are all the obfervations which I have to offer, with regard to the animals of thefe king¬ 
doms. In the courfe of which, fome perhaps might expeft to be entertained with the 
defeription of ftrange and wonderful obje&s, fuch as Africa has been commonly fup- 
pofed to produce. But the natural and ordinary courfe of things is much the fame in 
Barbary as in other places; each fpecies keeping inviolably to itfelf. For if we except 
the mule and the kumrah, (procreated from animals under the direftion of mankind, 
and therefore not properly left to themfelves), few, I fay, if any other inttances can 
be urged in favour of the old obfervation, that Africa is always producing 

SOME NEW MONSTER f. 


CHAP. III .—Of their Arts, Habits , Cujioms, &c. 

^ i, — Of the State of Learning in Barhary , •with the Method of teaching their Children. 

THE liberal arts and fciences among the Mahometans continue to be, as they have 
been for many ages, in a low ftate and condition. Philofophy, mathematics, and the 
knowledge of phyfic and medicine, which, a few centuries ago they had almoft entirely 
to themfelves, are at prefent very little known or ftudied. The roving and unfettled 
life of the Arabs, and the perpetual grievances which the Moors meet with from the 
Turks, will not permit either of them to enjoy that liberty, quiet, and fecurity which 
have at all times given birth and encouragement to learning. As for the Turks, they 
are generally of fuch turbulent and reftlefs difpofitions, or elfe engage themfelves fo 
deep in trade and in the improvement of their fortunes, that they have no tafle at all 
for it; being wonderfully aitonifhed, as they have often told me, how the Chriftians 
can take delight, or fpend fo much time and money, in fuch empty amufements as 
ftudy and fpcculation. 

* Daftylus non a digitorum forma fed a Syriaca voce vcl jifrib 3 u:c palmam ejufque fiuftum 

fignilicat* Vid. Hilleri Hieropb. * 

'(' Tragaiptis Vrt an $f£fi ■ri Ai£tm xftwov* Arift, Hift* Anim* 1 * viii. c* 2S, Ideo (fc. inopia 

aqcarum jttl paucoa ainnes congtcganUbus fe fens} multifprmes ibi animal lurn partus: vane feemini* 
cujnfque generis nmres ant vi ant voluptate mifeente. Unde etiam vulgare Graecias didum, semper. 
itiqUlD NOVI AFR1CAM AFFE&ftE. Plin. 1 * VlSi C* 10 . 
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When the Moorilh and Turkifli boys (for there is little or no education among the 
Bedoweens) are about fix years old, they are fent to fchool, where they learn to read, 
to write, and repeat their leffons at the fame time. They make no ufe of paper j but 
each boy writes upon a thin fmooth board, llightly daubed over with whiting, which 
may be wiped off or renewed at pleafure. Such probably, for the Jewifh children ufe 
the fame, was the tjmxmm hov, the little board or writing table (as we render it, Luke i. 
63.) that was called for by Zacbarias. After they have made fome progrefs in the 
Koran, which is the principal book that is taught there, they are initiated, with the 
like care, in the feveral ceremonies and devotions of their religion j the mafter re¬ 
ceiving from each boy, for his trouble and attendance, about a penny a week. When 
a boy has laudably acquitted himfelf in any branch of thefe inftructions, he is forthwith 
decked out in the mod funiptuous apparel, and, being mounted upon a horfe richly 
caparifoned, is conducted through the ftreets by his fchool-fellows, with loud accla¬ 
mations j whilft in the mean time, his friends and relations are met together to con¬ 
gratulate his parents, ( 'otnnes omnia bonadicere, &c.) and to load the young fcholar with 
gifts. After the boys have been thus employed for three or four years, they learn 
fome trade, or elfe are inrolled in the army; in attending which occupations there are 
very few of them who retain what they learned in their youth, except the fanjacktars, 
i. e. the fecretaries at war, and thofe who are employed in collecting the tribute. 

If we except the Koran, and fotne enthufiaftic comments upon it, few books are 
read or inquired after by thofe few perfons of riper years, who have either time or 
leifure for ftudy and contemplation. At prefent all that variety of learning which they 
formerly either invented themfelves, or adopted into their own language, may be 
reduced to a few flieets of blundering geography, or to fome tirefome memoirs of the 
tranfattions of their own times; for fuch branches of hiftory as are older than the 
Mahometan tera, are a medley of romance and confufion. 

Upon my arrival at Algiers, I made it my bufinefs to get acquainted with fuch 
perfons as had the character of being learned and curious j and though it is very 
difficult, (as well from their natural Ihynefe to ft rangers as from a particular contempt 
they have for Chriftians), to cultivate with them any real friend (hip, yet, in a little 
time, I could ftnd the chief aftronomer, who has the fuperattendance and regulation 
of the hours of prayer, had not trigonometry enough to project a fun-dial; that the 
whole art of navigation, as it is praftifed by the corfairs of Algiers and Tunis, conflfted 
in nothing more than what is called the pricking of a chart, and diftinguiihing the 
eight principal points of the compafs. Even chemiftry, formerly the favourite fcience 
ol thefe people, rifes no higher than the making of rofe-water. I have rarely con- 
verfed with any of their tibeebs, i. e. phyftcians, who were acquainted with Rhafes, 
Averroes, or others of their compatriots. The Spanifh edition of Diofcorides is chiefly 
audied; though the figures of the plants and animals are more confulted than the 
defcriprions. ihe Dey’s tibeeb (the e-mini or prefident of the phyftcians) once a Iked 
me, whether the Chriftians had fuch an author as Boo-kratt, i. e. The father of Kratt , 
(lo, either out of ignorance or affectation, they call Hippocrates), adding, that he was 
the firft of the Arabian hackeems or dodlors, and lived a little before Avicenna. 

After this general account of the ftate of learning and education in this country, it 
cannot be expected that any branch either of fpeculative or practical knowledge, fliould 
be Itudied properly as an art or fcience. There are not indeed wanting feveral perfons 
who preicribe in phyfic, play upon a variety of mufical inftruments, and are concerned 
in other actions and performances, which feem at leaft to fuppofe fome fkiil in nature 
or mathematics. 1 et all this is learnt merely by practice, long habit and cuftom, 

affifted 
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affifted for the moft part with great ftrength of memory and qmcknefs of invention. 
For no obiedion can be made again ft the natural parts and abilities of thefe peop e, 
which are certainly fubtle and ingenious enough; only time, application and encourage- 
ment are wanting to cultivate and improve them. 

§ 1, _ Of their Skill in Phyjie or Medicine. 

IN giving a more particular account of what arts and fciences are ftill lemaining in 
Barbary, 1 fliall begin with the hiftory of phyfic or medicine. And here it is to be 
obferved (for the want, no doubt, of proper perfons duly and methodically bred up to 
thefe arts), that there are few, if any, of the more dangerous cafes and diftempers, but 
fuch as either prove mortal, or of a long continuance. It is to be obferved like wife, 
that few perfons will admit either of advice or medicine, believing m ftnd and abfolute 
predeftination ; whilft others, who are lefs fuperftitious, prevent the afliftance of both 
by their ill condud and management, leaving all to the ftrength of nature, or elfe to 
vLereab, as they call charms and inchantments. The hiftory therefore of phyfic will 
be expreffed in a few lines} for if we except the following remedies, together with the 
conftant refort that is made to the hammams, in diftempers of all qualities and com¬ 
plexions, there is little befides of general ufe and eftabUfhmeim 

To begin then with rheumatic and pleuritic cafes, in which it is ufoal to make 
feveral pundures upon the part affeded with a red hot iron. This operation is to be 
repeated according to the ftrength of the patient, and the violence of the difeafe. 

A decodion of fandegourah, as they name the chamsspitys or ground-pine, or elfe 
of the globuiaria fruticofa, is the ordinary medicine for fevers; though I have known 
the common fcabious of this country, (the fcabiofa Africana frutefcens. Par. Bat.) 
taken either as a fallad or potherb, or elfe in a ftrong decodion, to remove violent 
tertian and quartan agues. 

A drachm or two of the root of round birthwort, or boniftum, according to their 
name, is an eftabliflied remedy for the cholic and other flatulent diftempers; as the root 
of bookoka or arifarum dried and powdered, is for the ftone and gravel. I once knew 
above a pint of a gelatinous fubftance difcharged by a young boy of our interpreter’s, 
upon eating plentifully of the ordinary bread of the bedoweens, made of equal quan¬ 
tities of barley or wheat flour, and of the roots of bookoka, dried in the oven and 
powdered. 

One drachm of a dark coloured drop-ftone, or the like quantity of the powder of 
the orobanche mauritanica, have been ufed with good fuccefs in flopping inveterate 
diarrhoeas. A decodion of hanzaera is efteemed very prevalent in the lues venerea, 
and complaints of that clafs; which, by the frequent ufe made of the hammams, or 
by the warmth of the climate, or both, do not appear fo virulent and ftubborn here as 
in Europe. 

Little elfe is obferved in the management of the finall pox, than to keep the patient 
moderately warm, and giving him, now and then, fix or eight grains of alkermes in 
- honey, to throw out the puftules. They make ufe of frefti butter to hinder the pitting; 
and, to prevent the ulcers from falling upon the eyes, they keep the lids conftamly 
tinged with alkahol, or the powder of lead ore. Inoculation is performed by making a 
lraall wound upon the flefhy part of the hand, betwixt the thumb and the fore-finger. 
The perfon who is to undergo the operation receives the infe&ion from fome friend or 
neighbour, who has a favourable kind, and who is in treated to fell two or three of his 
puftules, for the fame number of nuts, comfits, or fuch like trifles. This they call the 

purchafing 
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nurchafino- of the fmalt pox; and I have been told, that among the Jews, the purchafe 
alone, without inoculation, was a fufficient preparative for the infeaion. However, 
inoculation is in no great repute in thofe parts of Barbary or the Levant where I have 
been. Molt people efteem it to be a tempting of Providence, and a foliating a 
diftemper before nature may be difpofed or prepared to receive it. And accordingly 
they tell a number of ltories to difeourage the prance; particularly of a beautiful 
young lady, who, not to lofe too much of her beauty, purchafed only a couple of puf- 
tules. It happened indeed that flie had no more than were paid for; but the nuf- 
fortune was, that they fell upon her eyes, and (he was blind by the experiment. 

Clyfters are little known or made ufc of, probably from the too frequent want there 
would be of proper inftruments, not fo eafily procured in thefe countries; or rather 
from fome fuppofed breach of modefty (in which they are very delicate) in applying 
them. The obfervation of a Turkiflx gentleman, who was violently afflicted with the 
headach, was pertinent enough on this occafion. Upon applying to an Englifli phyfi- 
cian, who was then at Algiers, and being ordered a clyfter, the patient absolutely 
refufed it, and exclaimed greatly againft the ignorance of our Englifli tibeeb, who fool- 
iflily imagined, ibar fo noble a p3xt as the head could be in the leaft influenced oi 
corrected by the tail, the moll ignoble, and at fo great a diftance. 

The Arabs attempt to heal all fimple and gun-fhot wounds, by pouring frelh butter, 
almoft boiling hot, into the part aft'e&ed ; and I have been credibly informed, that a 
great many perfons have been cured by this method. . 

For the affuaging of fwellings, bruifes, inflammations, and ailings of that kind, the 
leaves of the prickly pear, roafted a quarter of an hour in the allies, and applied as hot 
as poffible to the part afFe&ed, are, in this climate, found to be Very beneficial. They 
are noted alfo for fuppurating and bringing boils, plague-fores, and iuch like tumors to 
maturity. I have likewife known them applied with Juccefs, and without the lead 
fufpicion of having any repelling quality, in the gout. 

In flight wounds, bruifes and inflammations, or elfe in order to harden and con- 
folidate'the parts, fome perfons take the powder of alhenna, and make it up with warm 
water, into a cataplafm. This, when applied, tinges the Ikin with a tawny orange 
colour, which continues for fome months; and what is more furprifmg, the tinUui'e 
pafles quickly into the blood, and in one night’s time tinges the urine of a faffrou 
colour. 

In green wounds, and Tome other of the above mentioned cafes, the leaves .likewife 
of madramam, as they call the virga aurea minor foliis glutinofis, have a good effeft; 
whilft the root of toufailet, or thapfia, roafted and applied hot to the hips, or made up 
into an ointment, is reckoned a fpecific remedy in the fciatica. 

Thefe are fome of the principal medicines, or douwas, as they are called, that are 
made ufe of in this country; in the preferibing or taking of which, they obferve no 
uniform praftice, nor exact proportion. For thofe which regard external cafes are 
fometimes applied fo fparingiy, as if it was indifferent both to the patient and the phyfi- 
cian, whether or no any benefit was iutended by them ; whilft others, in the fame cafe, 
act quite the contrary, fuppofing the larger the cataplafm the fpeedicr the cure. Neither 
is there much more caution ufed in l'uch medicines as are given inwardly. For a hand¬ 
ful at random, whether of dry or green herbs, is the common dofe ; which, it taken 
in a decotlion, they ufually pound firft in a mortar, and then pour at a venture, half a 
pint, a whole pint, or more, of boiling hot water upon it. Compound medicines are 
very rare. The Moors indeed pretend to have received feveral of them traditionally 
; from their anceftors; but the few ingredients which the Ihops of their tibeebs are 
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furnifhed with to anfwer fuch prefcriptions, the great refervednefs likewile vvhich they 
ihew, in converting with them upon this fubject, appear to be ftrong fufpicions that 
they are 110 better verfed in the materia medico, than the Arabs. The only pre- 
fcription of this kind that I have met with, is afcribed to Seedy Mahomet Zerok, a 
famous Marabbutt, who recommends it in this manner : ‘ The lives of us all are in the 
hands of God, and when it is written, we muft die. However, it has pleafed God 
to fave many perfons from the plague, by taking every morning, while the infeSton 
rages, one pill or two of the following coupofition; -vix. of myrrh, 2 parts ; faffron, 
i part; aloes, 2 parts; fyrop of myrtle berries, q. s.’ * 


$ 3.'— -Of their .Knowledge in Mathematics. 

NEITHER are thefe people much more converfant in any of the branches of 
mathematics. For, in the firfl place, they are altogether Grangers to thofe that 
are fpeculative and abftra&ed. Even fuch quadrants, aftrolabes, and other mathe¬ 
matical inftruments of their anceflors as have efcaped the injuries of time, are looked 
upon rather as curiofities than confulted as ufeful inventions. Befides feveral of thefe 
quadrants, defigned chiefly for taking altitudes, I faw one at Tozer, in what we call 
Ought red's projedion,v;e\\ executed, and of a foot radius. We arealfo fometimes favoured 
with a fight of their kalendars, one of which I have by me, (all of them likewife the 
works of former ages), wherein the fun’s place, the femidiurnal and nocturnal arch, 
the length of the twilight, with the feveral hours of prayer for each day in the month, 
are calculated to a minute, and beautifully inferted in proper columns. But thefe 
again are as little confulted as their inftruments; for in cafe the cloudinefs of the 
weather will not permit them to adjufl their final 1 and greater hour glaffes to feme in¬ 
accurate meridian lines, made for that purpofe, the times of devotion, which fhould 
be punctual to a minute, are left entirely to the will and pleafure of their mwezzims 
or maedins, i. e. to the cryers, no other methods being ftudied for the menfuration of 
time j and public clocks, from the great averfion perhaps which the Mahometans 
have to bells, not being allowed of. 

Even the very firfl operations, either in numeral arithmetic or algebra, are not 
known to one perfon in twenty thoufand; notwithftanding their forefathers, if we 
may judge from the name f, feem to have been the inventors of the one, as they have 
given to all Europe the characters \ of the other. However, the merchants, befides 
being frequently very dextrous in the addition and fubftraaion of large funis by 
memory, have a Angular method of numeration, by putting their hands into each 
other’s fleeve, and there touching one another with this or that finger, or with fuch 
a particular joint of it, each of them denoting a determined fum or number, will 
tranfaft affairs of the greateft value, without Ipeaking to one another, or letting the 
Handers by into the fecret. 


* T r iS Tv I i l0Wever was defcr ‘ bed lon E before by Razl ‘> and know# to all following phyfiefans, under tlie 
name of Pil. Rufi ad peftileniiam prtecavendam, fee. as a learned phyfician, among other critical remark-: 
ms lately informed me. ’ 

f Jaler eft reduftio partium ad totum, feu fraaionum ad integritatem. Et liinc Algebra nomen 
l * ■ . y Earned friend above mentioned, acquaints me, that Dicphantus wrote on Algebra 

about the beginning of the fourth century ; and that his writings were tvanflated afterwards into Arabic 
by Albugiam, about A.D. 959 , as Abulfaragius informs us. 

t Our numbers, viz. 152,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,0. being borrowed from the Arabian \ W 
which were ongmally from the Indians. Vid. Bernardi Tab, literal, feriera vii. ' “f TOIVA'i 
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Yet of a ftill much more extraordinary nature, provided we could be equally 
affured of the truth of it, is the knowledge which the thalebs * are fuppofed to have 
in numbers. For they pretend to fuch a powerful infight into the nature and quality 
of them, that by differently joining and combining them, they can bring to light a 
variety of fecrets; excite, as well as break the force of charms; and perform a 
thouiand tricks of the like nature. The following diagram, or net, (as in my 
Arabic M8. t J called haraz el mabarak, or the blejed amulet, is one among many of 
thefe numeral combinations, which, when hung about the neck, is faid to procure 
the favour of princes, to infpire courage, to intimidate an enemy, to prevent dif- 
tempers, or whatever elfe may be hurtful and injurious. 


I £ 1 

1 *1 ! 

Ld 


if 1 

h 

M 

hi 

h i 


i. e. in our cyphers 


70 

9 

2 

10 

70 

7 , 

8 

I 

6 


* Or Tliult>y*s (vid. note, p. 96.) Studiofi fapientise, From Tuhla, qmriivit, he fought after (how 

H^The^ MS G |°eferred to above is a little book, which contains not only this, but a variety of other 
magic charms and figures; wherein frequent prayer is made to God, after he is invoked by Adam's robe, 
by Eve’s head drefs, by Mofea’ rod, by the gofptl oF Jefus, See. that he would bdtow hu influence upon 
it, and be propitious to the bearer of it. The Mahometans place fo great confidence in it, and indeed in 
every part of it that after they have fufpended it upon their bofoms. they are afraid of nothing, and 
will undertake the moft dangerous aft ions. I once law a ftiolliitg dervifhc at Algiers armed with this 
book, who would have allowed us, nay, even provoked us to fire at his head or bread a loaded gun or 
pidol, which he confidently aflsred us could do him no harm. But as it was not prudent to make the 
experiment, and as the influence of it would be the fame, as he affirmed, upon any other creature, we 
fufpended it accordingly upon the neck of a flieep; which indeed, a htrle to our lurpnfe at firft, and to 
the .10 fmall exultation of the dervi/be, flood about a minute after ft was (hot, before it fell down dead. 

J have called thefe diagrams or nets, numeral combinations, and not for what they might have been 
originally intended, magic fquares ; fome of which confift of four places, as this above does of three; 
wherein the letters £ ^ (interpreted by my late friend, Mr. Gagnier, 70, Jo, So.) are often 

combined with the proper Indian or Arabian figures or numbers p / V,A, & c. We may therefore 
fufpt& the MS to be faulty, and that all thefe nets (like thofe in Partielius’s Archidox. Mag. lib. vii. who 
might borrow them from the Arabians) were originally intended for fo many magic fquares; as this par¬ 
ticularly by changing the ftvft £ into ^ 4, and the other into o h and the CX into W 3» W *U be 
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The following Hebrew letters which Manaffi-h ben IFrael inferts before his treat ife De RefurreS'totti 
Morlunram, were probably another of thefe charms or magic fquares : 
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$ 4 .—Of their Mufic and Muftcal Injlrnments. 

IT has been already obferved, that thefe people play upon feveral inftruments of 
mufic; but as they do not write down their compofitions, nor aim at any contrail or 
Y£ir iety of parts in the mufic itfelf, we cannot confider even|this branch of the mathe¬ 
matics as a fcience among them. For the mufic of the Bedoweens rarely confifls of 
more than one ftrain, finable indeed to their homely inftruments, and to their Ample 

invention. . . . - 

The arabebbah, as they call the bladder and firing} is m the mg heir vogue, and 
doubtlefs of great antiquity among them; as is alfo the gafpah, which is a common 
reed, open at each end, like the German flute, with three or more holes upon the 
fide, according to the ability of the perfoii who is to touch it; though the compafs 
of their tunes rarely or ever exceeds an odlave. Yet, even in this fimplicity of 
harmony, they obferve fomething of method and ceremony. For in their hiftori cal 
cantatas efpecially, they have their preludes and fymphonies; each ftanza being intro¬ 
duced with a flourifli from the arabebbah, while the narration itfelf is accompanied 
with feme foft touches upon the gafpah. The ftrolling Bedoweens and Dervflhes, 
like the ancient AIOAoi, or rhapfodifh , are chiefly converfant in this fort of mufic \ 
who, after they have got a multitude of people together, and placed them in a circle, 
begin to chant over the memorable a&ions of their prophet, &c. or elfe laying before 
them the plans of Mecca, Medina, &c. give a flourifli at each period of their defcrip. 
tions with one or other of thefe inllruments. 

The taar , another of their inllruments, is made like a fieve, confilting (as Ifidore * 
defcribes the tympanum) of a thin rim or hoop of wood, with a Ikin of parchment 
flretched over the top of it. This ferves for the bafs in all their concerts; which they 
accordingly touch very artfully with their fingers, or with the knuckles or palms f of 
their hands, as the time and meafure require, or as force and foftnefs are to be commu¬ 
nicated to the feveral parts of the performance. The taar is undoubtedly the tympa¬ 
num of the ancients} which appears as well from the general ufe of it all over Barbary, 
Egypt, and the Levant, as from the method of playing upon it, and the figure itfelf 
of the inftrument, which is exactly the fame with what we find in the hands of Cybele 
and the Bacchanals among the baflb relievos and flatues of the ancients. 

But the mufic of the Moors is more artful and melodious than that of the Bedoweens, 
for moll of their tunes are lively and pleafant; and if the account be true, which I 
have often heard ferioufly affirmed, that the flowers \ of mullein and moth wort will 
drop, upon playing the mifinoune, they have fomething to boall of which our modem 
mufic does not pretend to. They have alfo a much greater variety of inftrumciits 
than the Arabs; for befides feveral forts of flutes and hautboys, they have the rebebb, 
or violin of two firings , played upon with a bow; they have the a-oude§, or bafs double- 
llringed lute, bigger than our viol, that is touched with a plectrum; befides feveral 
fmaller guittars, or quetaras ||, according to their pronunciation, of different fizes, each 
of them tuned an o(Slave higher than another. They have alfo improved the taar of 
the Bedoweens, by fufpending loofely upon pieces of wire in the rim of it, feveral 
pairs of thin hollow brafs plates, which, clafliing agatnfl each other in the feveral 

* IGd* Orlgi 1. iu. cap. 31, f Lucret. 1. il. 618. £ Ovid, Amor. L fit. El. viL 33* 

| Aacudey from whence the Spanifh laud or !aut t and our lute, fuppofed by Cochirt (Hieroz. i. I. 

14 .) to be the ujludo of the ancient®, 

jj The fame word and mftrumertt, no doubt, with the ancient cithira. 
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ftrokes and vibrations given to the parchment, form a clinking but regular kind of 
noife, that fills up thofe little vacancies of found, which would other wife be unavoid¬ 
able, Yet, notwithfianding this multiplicity of inftruments; notwithfianding they 
learn all by the ear, and pafs quickly from one meafure to another, hajlming the time , 
as the muficians term it, in them all, yet the greateft uniformity and exactness is 
always preferved throughout thefe performances- I have often obferved twenty or 
thirty per fans playing together in this manner, during a whole night, (the ufuai time 
of their more folemn entertainments *), without making the leaft blunder or he- 
fitafion. 

Neither fliould I omit the Turkifh raufic, which is inferior indeed to the Moorifh in 
fprightlinefs, yet is ftill more compounded than that of the Bedoweens* The Turks 
have been always a profperous and thriving nation, who difthigutfl] chemfetves fonie* 
times by brifk and cheerful tempers ; yet there is a certain mournful and melancholy 
turn, which runs through ail their compofiiions. We may account for it perhaps 
from that long intercourfe and coriverfation which they have had with their Grecian 
fubjeffe, who ieairs, like thofe of a neighbouring nation, being ufually doleful and 
ferious, iiifpire in the hearer penfivenefs and forrovv ; which, as they may be fuppofed 
to hang perpetually upon the mind, fo cannot fail of being communicated 10 the 
mufic of perfons in diftrefs and captivity. The Turks chiefly make ufe of two inflru- 
ments ; whereof the one is like a long-necked kitt, or fiddle , played upon like the 
rebebb ; the other, which is in the fafiiion of our dulcimer, with brafs firings, is 
touched fometimes with the fingers, fometimes with final l filcks, or elfe with a p left rum* 

But the w^ant of infiruments in the private mufic of the Turks, is amply made up 
in that of their beys and bafhaws. For here (as in fome of the eafiern ceremonies of 
oldf) are inftruments without number; flutes, hautboys, and trumpets, drums, and 
kettle-drums, befides a number and variety of cymbals, or hollow plates of brafs, 
which being beat at certain intervals, one againft another, thereby render a flirili 
and jarring, but martial found; fuch as the Corybanres in particular, made in the 
ceremonies of Cybele §. Here the time is more haftened ihan in the Moorifh mufic; 
the fame note, which, in the beginning, was held out as long as a minim, being in the 
cqnelufion as quick as a femi-quaver. I had not art enough to note down any of 
thefe airs; but in the oppofite plate there are fpecimens of the other, 

§ ’ 5 — Of thdr Architechire^ cr Method of Budding. 

THE art wherein the Moors particularly are the moft converfant at prefent is 
artkniecluqe ; though, as fpace and convenience are the only points regarded in their 
plans, the matlum (as they call thofe perfons who are ikilled in the designing and 
executing of them) are to be considered rather as matters of a craft or trade, than of 
a Science or liberal profeffion* However, the plafter and cement, which they make 
ufe of, particularly where any extraordinary compaftnefs or ftrength is required, ap¬ 
pear, upon companion, to be of the very fame confidence and coinpofition with what 

* ** Ye firalt have a ftfng as in ihe night, wkn a holy foterrmuy is -kept,” Ifa. hx, 39. 

}&iyvrra was Mi £*;]ly pra &kt aiming the Greeks, as we learn bom Horner, fh jj, 476. 

t ™ where we have mentioned the comet, fluJharp, fiickbft, pfaltcry. dulcimer, 

aad all kmds of rmific- J ’ 

J Aulon. ad Paul o, Ep. xxvT 20, Lucre!- 1 . il 634, Ovid Fall, L iv, 1S2* Horan Qd. xvi ]. i 7. 
Star. I neb vin, 221 . Nonti. m EKonys, 

5 Virg, Georg- L iv, 64. Ovid. Met, I. xb. 537. Yirg, Jftu is. 61 q> Bin. amid St rah. 1 . v, A rat, 
Fhsfiom. mterp. Germ. p. 2, Ub, 15, Eun'p. in Buck 125, Arrant Kb. mum Ind. p. i« t 173. edit. 
Step. 1575- * f 
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we meet with in the moft ancient fabrics. The cifterns that were built by Sultan Ben 
Eelib in feveral parts of the kingdom of Tunis, (and the like may be laid of a vanety 
of firu&ures at this time), are of equal folidity with the celebrated ones a! Carthage ; 
and continue to this day, unlefe where they have been defignedly broken down, as 
firm and compact -as if they were juft finilhed. The compofmon ts made m this 
manner: they take one part of fand, two parts of wood afhes, and three or lime; 
which, after it is well lifted and mixed together, they beat, for three days and nights 
inceffantly with wooden mailers, iprinkling them alternately, and at propel nines, 
with a liule oil and water, till they become of a due confidence. I his is chiefly ufed 
in making arches, cifterns, and the terraces or tops of their houfes. But the caduces, 
as they call the earthen pipes of their aquedudts, are joined together and let into eacli 
other, by beating tow and lime together with oil only, without any mixture of water. 
Both thefe compofitions quickly affume the hardnefs of ftone, and fuffei no water to 

pervade them. , 

In (lead of common glue, the joiners frequently ufe a preparation of cheefe, which 
is firft to be pounded with a little water in a mortar, till the wheyey matter is entirely 
wafht'd out. When this is done, they pound it again with a lmall quantity of fine 
lime, and then apply it, as quick as poffible, to fuch boards as are to be joined to¬ 
gether ; which, after the joints are dry, are not to be feparated, I am told, even when 
thrown into water. 

Having premifed thus much, let us now fpeak of their method of building; 
efpecially as it relates to their dwelling-houfes. And as there is a near relation be¬ 
tween them, and thofe that are occalionally mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, a par¬ 
ticular account of the itructure and contrivance of the one, may not a little contribute 
to the clearing up fuch doubts and difficulties as have arifen, from not rightly compre¬ 
hending the fafhion of the other. 

Now the general method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, feems to 
have continued the fame, from the earlieft ages down to this time, without the leaft 
alteration or improvement. Large doors, lpacious chambers, marble pavements, 
cloyftered courts, with fountains fometimes playing in the midft, are certainly con¬ 
veniences very well adapted to the circumftances of thefe hotter climates. The 
jealoufy likewife of thefe people is lefs apt to be alarmed, whilft, if we except a fmall 
latticed window or balcony, which fometimes looks into the ftreet, all the other 
windows open into their refpeQive courts or quadrangles. It is during the celebration' 
only of ibme zeenah (as they call a public feftival), that thefe houfes and their latticed 
windows or balconies are left open. For this being a time of great liberty, revelling, 
and extravagance, each family is ambitions of adorning both the infide and the outride 
of their houfes with their richeft furniture; whilft crowds of both fexes, dreffed out 
in their belt apparel, and laying afide all modefty and reftraint, go in and our where 
they pleafe. The account We have, 2 Kings ix. 30. of Jezebel’s painting her face , and 
tiring her bead, and looking out at a window, upon Jehu’s public entrance into Jezreel, 
gives us a lively idea of an eaftern lady at one of thefe zenahs or folemniftes. 

The itreets of thefe cities, the better to fliade them from the fun, are u fit ally narrow, 
with fometimes a range of (hops on each ride. If from thefe we enter into one of the 
principal houfes, we fhall firft pafs through a porch or gate-way, with benches on 
each fide, where the mailer of the family receives vifns and dilpatches bufinefs ; few 
perfons, not even the neareft relations, having further admiffioo, except upon extra¬ 
ordinary occafions. From hence we are received into the court, or quadrangle, 
which lying open to the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, paved with 
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marble, or fuch materials, as will immediately carry off the water into the common 
fewers. There is fomething very analogous betwixt this open fpace in thefe buildings, 
and the impluvium*, or cava asdlum of the Romans ; both of them being alike expofed 
to the weather, and giving light to the houfe. When much people are to be admitted, 
as upon the celebration of a marriage, the circumcifmg of a child, or occafions of the 
like nature, the company is rarely or never received into one of the chambers. The 
court is the ufual place of their reception, which is ft rewed accordingly with mats and 
carpets for their more commodious entertainment ; and as this is called el woo ft, or the 
middle of the houfe , literally anfwering to the r 0 of St. Luke, (v. 19.) it is pro¬ 

bable that the place where our Saviour and the apoftles were frequently accu Homed 
to give their inftruftions, might have been in the like fituation ; h e. in the area or 
quadrangle of one of thefe houfes. In the fti miner feafon, and upon all occaiions, 
when a large company is to be received, this court is commonly flickered from the 
heat or inclemency of the weather, by a velum f, umbrella or veil ; which, being 
expanded upon ropes from one fide of the parapet Avail to the ot her, may be folded or 
unfolded at pleafure. The Pfalmift feems to allude either to the tents of the Bedo- 
weens, or to feme covering of this kind, in that beautiful expreflion of fpreading out 
the heavens like a veil or curtain J, 

The court is for the moft part furrounded with a cloy ft er, as the cava sedium of 
the Romans was with a periftylium or colonnade; over which, when die houfe has 
one or more dories, (and I have feen them with two or three ) t there is a gallery 
ere&ed, of the fame dimenfions with the cloy Her, having a balluftrade, or elfe a piece 
of carved or latticed work going round about it, to prevent people falling from it into 
the court. From the cloyfters and galleries, we are conducted into large fpacious 
chambers, of the fame length with the court, but feldom or never communicating 
with one another. One of them frequently ferves a whole family, particularly when 
a father indulges his married children to live with him, or when feveral perfems joiii 
in the rent of the fame houfe. From whence it is, that the cities of thefe countries, 
which are generally much inferior in bignefs to thofe of Europe, yet are fo exceedingly 
populous, that great numbers of the inhabitants are fwept away by the plague, or any 
other contagious diftempen A mixture of families of this kind feems to be fpoken of 
by Maimonides, as he is quoted by Dr, Lightfoot§ upon 1 Cor. x, 16. In houfes of 
better fafliion, thefe chambers, from the middle of the wall downwards, are covered 
and adorned with velvet or damafk hangings, of whUe y blue y red y green , or other 

* SI reliAum erat in medio domus tit lucem caperet, deorfum quo imptuebat, impluvium dfciuir, 
Varro de Ling. Lat* lib, iv, $ 33. Impluvium locus fine ie£to in sedibus, quo impluere imber in do mum 
poflv, Afcon* Pedian* not, an Cicer* Orat, i, in Vcrrem, c. 56* Sub divo, quod impluvium dicker, 
Serv, not, in Virg, iEn* xi, 512, Atria oediftcii genus fuere, con tine ns mediam aream, in quam cx Omni 
tedlo pi u via reespitur, column is qtiadifanam perfmgulos anguloa dlfpofitis et epiftylils. Alcxand. ah 
Alexandra Genial. D, 3 .iij\c. 6, Pvreter vefiibula Fuere cava a;dium et periftylta, in quo? quifque fuo 
jure non vocatos ndmittebatur, Id. lib. v. c, 24. 

f This is the fame with the Arab, So<wadli t which is interpreted, Velum, aut quid fimile, quod obtcn« 
ditur atria domus, feu cavsedio, Vid, Got, in voce* 

I Ffal. civ. 2. The fame expreflion we have in the prophet Ifaiah, xl, z%< 

§ Solomon appointed that each place be appropriated to one man there, where there is a divifion into 
divers habitations, and each of the inhabitants receive there a place proper to himfelf, and fume place alfo is 
left there common to all. fo that all have an equal right to it, as a court belonging to many houfes, f &e, 
am- * I be mnforimg together % which thofe that dwell among them (elm in the fame court make, is 
called Kwma, the emnmunhn of courts. And that con for ting together which they make 

that dwell among themfelvea in the fame walk or entry, or which citizens of the fame city moke among 
.thcmfelm, h called FprPBS participating together! 

colours* 
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colours, Efth- i. 6. fufpended upon hooks, or taken down at pleafure; but the upper 
part is embelliflicd with more permanent ornaments, being adorned with the moft 
ingenious wreathings and devices in ftucco and fret-work. The cieling is generally of 
wainfcot, either very artfully painted, or elfe thrown into a variety of pannels, with 
gilded mouldings and fcrolls of their Koran intermixed. The prophet Jeremiah (xxii. 
14.) exclaims againft the eaftern houfes, that were deled with cedar , and painted with 
•vermilion . The floors are laid with painted tiles or plafter of terrace; but as thefe 
people make little or no ul'e of chairs (either fitting crofs-legged, or lying at length), 
they always cover or fpread them over with carpets, which, for the moft part, are of 
the richeft materials. Along the fides of the wall or floor, a range of narrow beds or 
mattrefles is often placed upon thefe carpets; and, for their further eafe and con¬ 
venience, feveral velvet or damalk bolfters are placed upon thefe carpets or martreffes 
— indulgences that feem to be alluded to by the Jlretching themfelves upon couches , and 
by the /owing of pillows to arm holes , as we have it exp reified, Amos vi. 4. Ezek. xiii. 
18.20. At one end of each chamber, there is a little gallery, railed three, four, or 
five feet above the floor, with a balluftrade in the front of it, with a few fteps likewife 
leading up to it. Here they place their beds, a fituacion frequently alluded to in the 
Holy Scriptures t which may likewife illullrate the circumftance of Hezekiah’s turning 
his face when he prayed, towards the wall, (i. e. from his attendants), 2 Kings xx. a. 
that the fervency of his devotion might be the lefs taken notice of and obferved. The 
like is related of Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 4. though probably not upon a religious account, 
but in order to conceal from his attendants the anguifh he was in for his late difappoint* 
ment. 

The flairs are fometimes placed in the porch, fometimes at the entrance into the 
court. \\ hen ihere is one or more fiories, they are afterwards continued through one 
corner or other of the gallery, to the top of the houfe; whither they conduct us through 
a door, that is conffantly kept fhut, to prevent their domeftic animals from daubing the 
terrace, and thereby fpoiling the water which falls from thence into the cifterns below 
the court. This door, like mod others we meet with in thefe countries, is hung, not 
with hinges, but by having the jamb formed at each end into an axle-tree or piviotj 
whereof the uppermoA, which is the longeff, is to be received into a correfpondent 
focket in the lintel, whilft the other falls into a cavity of the like fafhion in the threlhnld. 
The flone door, fo much admired, and taken notice of by Mr. Maundrell §, is exactly 
of this fafhion, and very common in moll places. 

I do not remember ever to have obferved the flair-cafe conduaed along the outfide 
of the houfe, according to the defeription of fome late very learned authors ; neither 
indeed will the contiguity and relation which thefe houfes bear to the ftreet and to each 


* A pavement like this, is mentioned, Efth, t 6, 7. « The beds were of gold and fiber, upon a pave- 

ment of red and blue and white and black marble*” * r 

f “ Thou wenteft up to thy father’s bed - to my couch,” Gen. alia 4. « Thou (halt not come down 

from that bed on which thou art gone up.” t KmgB i. 6. 16 « 1 will not go up into mv bed ” PM 
cxxxii. 3 1 

$ I11 ihe Targnm of Jonathan, turning towards the wait is explained by turning towards the -wall of the 
fanSuary, or the wtfltrti tea// (as Aharbanel further illultrates it) where the ark Roods ibis beino- ihrir 
MM, or place towards which they were to worlhip, 1 Kings viii. 38. &c. But the like aftio/ihai » 
recorded ot the wicked and idolatrous king Aliab, can fcarce have luch a conft:uftion put upon it- 
neither can we well fuppofe, that the like cultoui was obferved in placing both their beds and their win¬ 
dow to face he fancW Dan. vi. 10.; for if the latter did fo, the other, as iu a corner at a 
dillance from them, muft have a different fituatior. 1 • oorner, at a 

jf Vid. Maundrel’a Journey from Aleppo to Jcrufaktn, p. 77. edit. Ox, no; 

5 ■ 


other. 
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other, (exclufive of the fuppofed privacy of them), admit of any foch contrivance. 
However, we may go up or come down by the flair-cafe I have defcribed, without 
entering into any of the offices or apartments, and confequently without interfering with 
the bufinefs of the houfe. 

The top of the houfe, which is always flat, is covered with a ftrang plafter of ter¬ 
race ; from whence, in the Frank language, it has attained the name of the terrace. 
This is ufually fur rounded by two walls, the outermolt whereof is partly built over the 
ftreet, partly makes the partition with the contiguous houfes-, being frequently fo low, 
that one may eafily climb over it. The other, which I {hall call the parapet wall, hangs 
immediately over the court, being always bread high, and anfwers to the npVH *, 
•or lorica , Lfeut. xxii. 8 . which we render the battlements. Infread of this parapet wall, 
fome terraces are guarded, like the galleries, with balluftrades only, or latticed work, 
in which fafliion probably, as the name feems to import, was the roaiff, or net, or 
■lattice, as we render it, that Ahaziah (2 Kings i. 2.) might be carelefsly leaning over, 
when he fell down from thence into the court. For upon thefe terraces, feveral offices 
of the family are performed ; fudh as the drying of linen and flax, Joffi. ii. 6 . the pre¬ 
paring of figs and raifins ; where likewife they enjoy the cool refreffiing breezes of the 
evening f, oonverfe with one another, and offer up their devotions |. In the fealt of 
tabernacles, booths were erected upon them, Neh. viii. 16. As thefe terraces are thus 
■frequently ufod and trampled upon, not to mention the folidity of the materials where¬ 
with they are made, they will not eafily permit any vegetable fubftances to take root or 
thrive upon them 5 which perhaps may illuftrate the comparifon, Ifa. xxxvii. 27. of the 
Affyrians, and Pfal. cxxix. 6 . of the wicked, to the grafs upon the hotife-tops, ‘which 
witheretb before it is grown up. 

When any of thefe cities is built upon level ground, one may pafs along the tops of 
the houfes front one end of it to the other, without coining down into the ftreet. Such 
in general is the manner and contrivance of thefe houfes. If then it may be prefumed 
that our Saviour, at the healing of the paralytic, was preaching in a houfe of this 
fafhion, we may, by attending only to the ftru&ure of it, give no fmall light to one 
circumfiance of that liiflory, which has lately given great offence to fome unbelievers. 
For among other pretended difficulties and abfurdities relating to this fact, it has been 
urged §, that “ as the uncovering or breaking up of the roof, Mark. ii. 4. or the letting a 
perfon down-through it, Luke v. 19. fuppofes the breaking up of tiles, fpars, rafters, &c. 
fo it was well,” as the author goes on in his ludicrous manner, “ if Jefus and his 
difciples efcaped with only a broken pate, by the falling of the tiles, and if the reft 
were not fmothered with dull.” But that nothing of this nature happened, will appear 
probable from a different eonftruftion that may be put upon the words in the original. 
For it may be obferved with relation to the words of St. Mark, consiyarav mv rvym> wj 

* “ When thou budded a new houfe, then thou (halt make a batihmcnt f° r roo fi that 

thou bring not blood upon thine houfe, if any man all from thence,” Dent, xxii. 8. JT3JJ ' n ^ e HpJfiD* 
quod, fecundum, Rabbi David in libro Radicum, erat aedificium quod factebant in circuitu tefti (i, e. par¬ 
tis fupertoris domus quas erat plana) ne quis inde caderet: et erat altitudinis decern Q’nDt^ e - P*!" 
ntarum) quae eft menfura quatuor digitomm fuper fe pofitorum vel amplius. Vid. Pagn. L.ex. 

1 ' “ And it came-to pafs in an evening tide, lhat David rofe from off his bed, and walked upon the 
root of the King’s houfe,” z Sam. xt. a. “ So they fpread Abfalom a tent upon the top of the houfe,” 
ibid, xvi, 22. “ Samuel communed with Saul upon the top of the houfe,” i Sam. ix, zj. “ Samuel 

called Saul to the lop of the houfe.,” ver. id. 

t “ They that worfhfp the hoft of heaven upon the houfe top,” Zeph. i. 5. “ Oo the tops of the 

houfes of Moab (hall be howling,” I£a. xv. 3. " Peter went up upon the houfe top to pray,” Aflsx. 9. &c- 

§ Vid. Woolfton’s fourDifc.p. 37. 
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Tjs, 1£ «i tfyv£*rtes t See. that as rtyn (no lefs perhaps than Tatlilo *, the correfpondent word 
in the Syriac verfion) will denote, with propriety enough, any kind of covering , the 
veil which I have mentioned, as well as a roof or deling properly fo called ; fo, for the 
famereafon, x-Koytyav may fignify the undoing or the removal only of fuch covering. 
EgofivZayrcf, which we render breaking up, is omitted in the Cambridge MS. and not 
regarded in the Syriac and forae other verfions; the tranflators perhaps either not 
rightly comprehending the meaning of it, or finding the context clear without it. In 
St. Jerom's tranflation, the correfpondent word is patefacientes , as if t%ogv%a.vrcs was fur¬ 
ther explanatory of amrtfaw the fame in the Perfian verfion is expreffed by quatuor 
angulis lecluli totidem funibus annexts ; as if related either to the letting down 

of the bed, or, preparatory thereto, to the making holes in it for the cords to pafs 
through. According to this explication, therefore, the context may run thus: When 
they could not come at Jefusfor the prefs, they got upon the roof of the hoitfe, mid drew back 
the veil where be was ; or they laid open and uncovered that part of it efpecially which 
was fpread over the place (oVs w) where he was fitting, and having removed, and 
plucked away (according to St. Jerom), whatever might incommode them in their in¬ 
tended good office, or having tied (according to the Perfian verfion) the four corners 
of the bed or bed-ftead with cords, where theftck of thepalfy lay , they let it down before 
Jefus. 

For that there was not the leaft force or violence offered to the roof, and confe- 
quently that r£ofug«v-r£f, no lefs than xwis-tyixeu.v, will admit of fome other interpreta¬ 
tions than what have been given to them in our verfion, appears from the parallel place 
m St. Luke, where dies rm y.^a^uy kkSkksii/ oiUTSK, per tegulas demiferunt ilium , (which 
we tranflate, they let him down through the tiling, as if that had actually been broken up 
already), fhould be rendered, they let him down over , along the fide , or by the way of 
the roof. For as Kf^oi, or tegulce , which originally perhaps denoted a roof of tiles, 
like thofe of the northern nations, were afterwards applied to the tedium f or Supx in 
general, of what nature or ftruflure foever they were, fo the meaning of letting down 
a perfon into the houfe, per tegulas, or Sux, tkv can depend only upon the ufe 

of the prepofition ha. Now, both in AQs ix. 26, x««p«ir [>™] <Jj* r»^ f , and 
2 Cor. xi. 33, lyjx.rw'isw $ ia T « where the like phrafeology is obferved as in 

St. Luke, ha is rendered in both places by, that is, along the fide , "or by the way of the 
wall. By interpreting therefore ha in this fenfe, harm X »U will be 

rendered, as above, they let him down over , or by the way of, the wall, juft as we may 
luppoie M. Anthony to have been, agreeable to a noted pafiage in Tully t. An action 
of the fame nature feems to be likewife implied in what is related of Jupiter §, where he 
is I2.1d.fefe in hominem. comertiffe , atque per alienas tegulas veniffe clancuhmi per implu- 


* Sc. a Heb. Arab. Zilla, he or it faded, texit, obumkavit; unde Arab. Zi!, alhads , canopy, 

umbra et teflum, laq.teare, tahulatum, umbraculum. Vid.Car. SchaafLcx. Syriac. 2K.et 

Cafttll. Lex.p. [523. *■ They lifted up the roofi? according to the import of the Syriac verfion, i. r. 

eafiW totdowntL'^n'f 8 ?' “ By art | hcy f “" nd ° ut a . wa >’ t0 lift U P the of the houfe, and 
„,' y *° “ “°7 U **din fuch a manner, that ne.iher the timber nor dull might fall upon them as 
many ,n theft days have the cunning to do the fame.” Loftus’ Tranflation. p. ,7. P * 

^ C j m videruis alien urn ■—videmis homintm in no'ftris tegulis, Plant Mil ii.2 

__™ . ° t \ Erc r u, . ( l ul8 V/prdavit wftmram famiiiarium per noflrum impluvium intus apnd'nos Philo- 

V»fl T ,6 cedes cjup [Flamims Dialis] 
in viam dimity 


comafium, atque hofpitem ofcnlantis. Plant. Mil. ii. 2. v. ,. „„u U ,„. „ ujuts t ius 1 i-i-m 

f- v!l n ,la pcr im P h,v ' nm i n t^sfubduci, atqueinde fora*in ...... ..- 

tegulas demittertre.' Cic. 2 Phi!^'}" no£le r ° < ; 1 , a ’ ,lortatne hbtdine, cogente mcrcedc^per 
Qnom. Jib, vii* c* 33, ' 

% VjcI. not* ut fupri. 
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%>iu7?i. And of the fnake which we learn *, per impluvium decidlffe de tegutis. What 
Dr. Light foot alfo obferves out of the Talmud, upon Mark ii, 4. will, by an alteration 
only of the prepofition which anfwers to ha 7 further vouch for this interpretation. 
For, as it is there cited, u when Rabh Henna was dead 7 and his bier could not be car¬ 
ried out through the door 7 which was too Jirait and narrow , therefore” (in order, we 
may fupply, to bury it) w [hwhtl? *V2D] they thought good to let it down” [VJJ 
(i. Q t .not through the roof 7 or through the way of the roof\ as the Do£t or renders 
it, but) as in ha rm or ha ts by the way 9 or over the roof\ viz* by 

taking it upon the terrace, and letting it down by the wall that way into the {freer. We 
have a pafiage in Aulus Gellius f exactly of the fame purport, where it is faid, that if, 
u any perfon in chains fhould make his efcape into the honfe of the Flamen Dialis, he 
fhould be forthwith loofecj; and that his fetters fhould be drawn up through the impla- 
mum 9 upon the roof or terrace, and from thence be let down into the highway or the 
ilreet ” 

When the ufe then of thefe phrafes, and the fafhion of thefe houfes are rightly 
confidered, there will bo no reafon to fuppofe that any breach was actually made in 
the tegula? or fmee all that was to be done in the cafe of the paralytic, was to 

carry him up to the top of the houfe, either by forcing their way through the crowd 
np the flair-cafe, or elfe by conveying him over fonie of the neighbouring terraces, 
and there, after they had drawn away the rzyn 7 or veil 7 to let him down, along the 
fide of the roof (through the opening, or imptuviuni) into the midfi (of the court) 
before Jefus* 

To molt of thefe houfes there is a fmaller one annexed, which fometimes rifes one 
flory higher than the houfe ; at other times it confifts of one or two rooms only and a 
terrace; whilfl others that are built, as they frequently are, over the porch or gate¬ 
way, have, if we except the ground-floor, which they have not, all the conveniences 
that belong to the houfe, properly fo called. There is a door of communication from 
them into the gallery of the houfe, kept open or fhut at the diferetion of the matter 
of the family; befides another door, which opens immediately, from a privy Hairs, 
down into the porch or ffreet, without giving the leaft difturbance to the houfe. 
Thefe backdioufes, as we may call them, are known by the name of alee or oleah, 
for the houfe properly fo called is dar or beet; and in them ftrangers are ufually 
lodged and entertained; in them the fons of the family are permitted to keep their 
concubioes; whither likewife the men are wont to retire from the hurry and noife of 
their families, to be more at leifure for meditation or diverfions; befides the ufe they 
are at other times put to, in ferving for wardrobes and magazines. 

The of the Scriptures being literally the fame appellation with Atdkh (Arab.) 
is accordingly fo rendered in the Arabic verfion. We may fuppofe it then to have 
been a firu£ture of the like contrivance. The little chamber J confequentiy that was 
built by the Shunamite for Elifha, whither, as the text inftrufits us, he retired at his 
pleafnre, without breaking in upon the private affairs of the family, or being in his 
turn interrupted by them in his devotions; the fummer-chamber of Eglon §, which, 
in the fame manner with thefe, feeras to have had privy flairs belonging to it, through 

* Ter. Phorm, iv, 4* f Vfd. ApLGtQ* ut fupra. 

t u Let us make a little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall ; and let us fet fur him there a bed, and a 
‘table, and a ftool, and a candkftick ; and it fhall be, when lie cometh to us, that he (hall turn in thither/* 
,Z Kings iv to. 

t “ And Ehud came unto him f Eglon), and was fitting in a fummer parlour, which he had for hrmfelf 
alone—- then Ehud went forth through the porch/* Judg, 11L 20—.23* 

which 
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which Ehutl efcaped after he had revenged Ifrael upon that King of Moab; the 
chamber over the gate*, whither, for the greater privacy, David withdrew himfelf to 
weep for Abfalom; the upper chamber, upon whofe terrace Ahaz, for the fame 
reafon, erefted his altars t > the inner chamber like wife, or, as it is better exprelfed in 
the original, a chamber ’within a chamber , where the young man, the prophet, anointed 
Jehu |—feem to have been all of them ftru&ures of the like nature and contrivance 
with thefe olees. 

Befides, as pl ,l 7V or n’bv in the Hebrew text, and Aulich in the Arabic verfion, is 
exprefled by uirsfaev in the lxxii; it may be prefuined that the fame word uVffaw, where 
it occurs in the New Teftament, implies the fame thing. The upper chamber, there¬ 
fore, or Jn-ffwov, where Tabitha was laid after her death §, and where Eutvchus!! aifo 
fell down from the third loft, where lo many back houles or olees, as tney are indeed 
fo called in the Arabic verfion. 

That jTrffwoi/ denotes fuch a private apartment as one of thefe olees, (Tor garrets, from 
the flatnefs of thefe roofs, are not known in thefe climates,) feems likewife probable 
from the ufe of the word among the claffic authors. For the uVfi where Mercury 
and Mars carried on their amours and where Penelope kept herfelf ** with the young 
virginsft, at a diftance from the felicitations of their wooers, appear to carry along 
with them circumftances of greater privacy and retirement than are confident with 
chambers in any other fituation. 

Nay, further; that H’bjf, Aulich, or yn-fgwon could not barely fignify a Angle chamber, 
cccnaculum , or dining room, but one of thefe contiguous or back houfes, divided into 
feveral apartments, feems to appear from the circum fiance of the altars which Ahaz 
erefted upon the top of his For, befides the fuppofed privacy of his idolatry, 

which, upon account of the perpetual view and obfervation of the family, could not 
have been carried on undifeovered in any apartment of the houfe; I fay, if this his 
had been only one Angle chamber of the m houfe, the roof of it would have 
been aferibed to the DJ, and not to the which, upon this fuppofition, could only 

make one chamber of it. A circumftance of the like nature may probably be collefted 
from the Arabic verfion of A 61 s ix, 39. where it is not rendered Aulich, as in 

ver. 37. but Girfat ; intimating perhaps that particular chamber of the Aulich where 
the damfel was laid. The falling likewife of Eutychus from the third loft (as the 
context feems to imply) of the uthere being no mention made of an houfe, may 
likewife be received as a further proof of what 1 have been endeavouring to explain. 
For it has been already obferved, that thefe olees are built in the fame manner and 
with the like conveniences as the houfe itfelf; confequently what pofnion foever the 
vvt$ 6 » may be fuppofed to have from the feeming etymology of the name, will be ap¬ 
plicable to the olee as well as to the houfe. 

The word nVfpww will likewife admit of another interpretation in our favour; inaf- 
much as it denoteth not fo much a chamber remarkable for the high fituation of it, 
(as EuftathiusJJ, and others after him give into,) but fuch a building as is eroded upon 

* “ And the King was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept,” 2 Sam. 

t “ ^"<1 the altars that were upon the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz, which the Kings of Judah 
had made,” z Kings xxiii. 12. J 2 Kings ix. 2. $ A<fts 1*^6. * 

L Ac ?i XX - t’, 9 . & ft, .. It Horn. I[ * n - ver - 1 s 4 - »• ver - 5 1 4 - ** Horn. OdylT. o. ver. 51 e-i 6. 

11 ijt, ' en ‘ , p ‘ lb * 11 * ca P‘ l6, Euftath. in ver. 184. II. 11 . p.1054. et in 11 . IT. ver. c 14. p. 272. 

XX Yid. note ut fupra. J T * * 
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or beyond the walls or borders of another*; juft as thefe dees are actually contrived 
with regard to the rQ or houfe . Neither will this interpretation interfere with the 
high fituation that uVffaor may be fuppofed to have, in being frequently joined with the 
words ctv&.Qct'tvstv or x&ra&fmi'* liecaufe the going in or out of the ro or houfe , whofc 
ground-floor lies upon the fame level with the ftreer, could not be expreffed by words 
of fuch import; whereas the olees ? being ufually ft mated over the porch or gate-way, 
a final] flair-cafe is to be previoufly mounted before we can be faid properly to enter 
them ; and confequently and x mt&S&wew are more applicable to ftm&ures in 

fuch a fituaiion than to the houfe properly fo called. 

This method of building may further affift us m accounting for the particular 
firu£ture of the temple or houfe of Dagon, Judg. xvi. and the great number of people 
that were buried in the ruins of it, by pulling down the two principal pillars that fup- 
ported it. We read (ver. 27.) that about three thoufand perfons were upon the roof , 
to behold while Sampfon made /port , viz* to the fcoffing and deriding Philiftines. Samp- 
fon therefore mufl have been in a court or area below; and confequently the temple 
will be of the fame kind with the ancient or /acred inchfare which were only 

furrounded either in part or on all fides with fame plain or cioifrered buildings. 
Several palaces and dou*wdnas % as the cmrts of juftice are called in thefe countries, are 
built in this fafhion, where, upon their public festivals and rejoicings, a great quantity 
of fand is ft rewed upon the area for the pellowans or wreftkrs to fall uponj"; whilft 
the roofs of thefe cloillers are crowded with fpeftators, to admire their ftrength 
and activity- I have often feen numbers of people diverted in this manner, upon 
the roof of the dey*s palace at Algiers; which, like many more of the fame quality 
and denomination, has an advanced cloifter, over agahijl the gate of the palace , 
(Efth, v. 1.) made in the fafhion of a large pent-houfe, fupported only by one or two 
contiguous pillars in the Front, or elfe in the centre. In fuch open ftrufhires as thefe, 

* pro tJsregtfiof, contra£te tt Alt ice dicitur, nt Kalgmi pro vrctlgww* Di&io componitur ab et 

wjwi quod fimbriam lignificat ct extremitatcm. Prim am vero hujus vocia originem ducunt a nomine ot£ 
skWa Tt? 0 u$ (j. atque ideo pro limbo accipt: ol agx&tM Tgofiarw of&eXtav -rrif rkJv IpctTiun x£e&retehrE$o £ 3 

ut. quod anuquj aliquid, de pdlibus ovium extremis veftibus adjicerent, Hinc fa£him, ut pro quaeunque 
ext remit ate* ima, fumma, ant alia quavis accipiatur. Car. Gerardi A11 not. in Plutum Ariftophanis, p,8g, 
f It appears probable from the following circum fiances, that the exercife of as ft is now per¬ 

formed by the Turks, ie the very fame that was anciently ufed in the Olympic games. For, befides the 
previous covering of the pateEtra with fund, that the combatants might fall with more fafety, they have 
their pellowan bafhec, or mafer^vrcflkr^ who, like the AyWhr»K of old, is to obferve, and fuperintend over 
the jura paarilrae, and to be the umpire in all difputes. The combatants, after they are anointed all over 
with oil, to render their naked bodies the more fbppcry, and lefs eafily to be taken bold of, firit of all look 
one another iledfaftly in the face, as Diomede or UlyfTes does the palladium upon antique gems; then 
they run up to and retire from each other fevers! times, ufing all the while a variety of antic and other 
pofturcs, fuch as are commonly ufed in the coiirfe of the enfuing conflict. After this prelude, they draw 
nearer together, and challenge each other, by clapping the palms of their hands, firfl upon their own 
knees or thighs, then upon each other, and afterwards upon the palms of their refpedlive antagontJls, 
The chdlenge being thus given, they immediately clofe in and ftrugglc with each other, driving with 
all their Ihcugth, art, and dexterity, which are often very extraordinary, who fluJI give his antagonist a 
fall, and become the conqueror* During thefe conceits, I have often feen their arms* and legs, and 
thighs, fo twilted and linked together, [catenate pnLsftra, as Propertius calls it}, that they have both 
fallen down together, and left the vi&ory dubious; too difficult fometimes for the peftowau baffiee to decide* 
nAAAlLTHC AirmTQC a wnjller not to be thrown f occurs in ancient infcriptkms, Murat, tom. it. p.Giy, 
I Ik Trsfn therefore being thus afted in all the parts of it with open hands, might very propeily, in contra- 
diftmamn to the ccftup, or boxing, receive its name, . «m m TtQ&jur&* from Qrugglmg with open hands. 
We have a molt lively pi< 5 imc of this ancient gymnaftic exercife upon an antique urn, in PauVs Imp. Ro - 

■J ® 1 ; f ;wvmijmtai p, and like wife upon a coin of Trebonianus Gallup the figure whereof la exhibited in 
VmiL Nurmjnu Impr, Gr#c* 
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the bafhaws, kadees, and other great officers, diftribute juftice, and tranfact the public 
affairs of their provinces. Here likewife they have their public entertainments, as the 
lords and others of the Phiiiffines had in the houfe of Dagon. Upon a fuppofition 
therefore that in. the houfe of Dagon there was a cloiftered building of this kind, the 
pulling down the front or centre pillars which i'upported it, would alone be attended 
with the like cataftrophe that happened to the Phiiiffines. 

Their mofcjues and fepulchres are other ftruftures, which (till remain undefcribed. 
The firft, which they pronounce Mefg-jid *, are built exa£tly in the fafhion of our 
churches, particularly of the Gothic tafte f; where, inftead of fuch feats and benches 
as we make ufe of, they only ftrew the floor witli mats, upon which they perform the 
feveral ftations, fittings, and proffrations that are enjoined in the ceremonies of their 
religion. Near the middle, particularly of the principal m dque of each city, there is 
ere&ed a large pulpit, balluftraded round, with a few fteps leading up to it. Upon 
tliefe, (for I am told none are permitted to enter the pulpit itfelf,) the mufti, or one 
of the im-ams, places hitnfelf every Friday, the day of the congregation J, as they call it, 
and from thence either explains foine part or other of the Koran, or elfe exhorts the 
people to piety and good works. The wall of thefe mofques, which regards Mecca, 
and to which they direct themfelves throughout the whole of their devotions, is 
called the Kiblah §, or the to avriKtiueiitr, and in this wall there is commonly a nich, 
reprefenting the prefence, and at the fame time the invifibility of the Deity [j. 
There is ufually a minoret or fquare tower erected upon the oppofite end of the 
xnofque, with a flag-ftaff fixed upon the top of it; whither the muedin or cryer afcends 
at the appointed times of prayer, and after difplaving a fmall flag, advertifes the peo¬ 
ple thereof with a loud voice from each fide of it.” Thefe ininorets, and this method 
of calling the people to prayer, (for bells have been always an abomination to the 
Mahometans) are of great antiquity, and took place, as I am informed, as early as the 
65th year of the hejira. Thefe places of the Mahometan worship, the fanauaries of 
their marabbutts, the mu flies, the im-ams and other perfons refpe&ively belonging 
to them, are maintained out of certain revenues ## arifing from the rents of lands and 
houfo, which have been either left by will or fet apart by the public for thofe ufes. 

A\' hen a funeral is folemnized,it is ufual to bring the corple, at the afternoon prayers, 
to one or othet of thefe mofques; front whence it is accompanied by the greateft part 
of the congregation to the grave. Upon thefe occafions their proceffions are not flow 
and folernn, as in mo ft parts of Ch rift end om 5 the whole company making what hafte 


* u ^ The place of humiliation, from Sajama, he frojlrated himfd/ [Heb. liumtHavit fe ( procubuit* pec 

rtveventFtf ergo, /pec. frootem impontos terras, ad commonarandam fupplicis anim l dneftiunem atque ab¬ 
negation em full Vid. GoJ. in voce. ^ 

+ Ttle Goths, perhaps, when matters of Spain, might have learnt this method of building from llie 
Ivioors; and from thence have communicated it in their conqnefts or migrations over moll parts of 
Europe. * 

I i. e The church or place where thepeople meet together , fo called from Jumaa, he gathered together, collegit 
congregate. When there are feveral mofques in one city, the largeft is called the Timniah, and 
ioinetnr.es Idjimmah kibcerab, tee great or mother church, in which their public devotions. See. arc ufuallv 
performed on Fridays* / 

§ From KuUe,J|ag f f regime oppo/itus fuit, &c. Vid. Gol. & note, p. 32. The temple of lerufa- 
km was the jewifK Kiblah, as we are informed from thefe expreffions, i Kings viii, 38.42 48 of 

>JCiTo hand * ***** thal and °^ ra y' w Z kMftt and of Daniel’! prayingtowards 

|| V id Matmd. Trav* to Jerufakm, p, i£, edit, Oxon# 

f 7 -otom, em-am, or w,.« prafes, anteceflbr, quern alii feiftantur ac imitantur: peculiariter qui pneit 
populo facros ritua ct facrorum amities. Vid. Gol. in voce F 4 P 

st* 'Fks.fi- tlvATT II TJf^L ...r. * . <rrj* . 


' ^ 4 livfe they call Hab-onfe, i.e. Things fet apart Jcr pious lift. 
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they can, and finging, as they go along, forae fele£t verfes of their Koran. That ab- 
folute fubmifiion which they pay to the will of God, allows them not to ufe any con- 
fulatory words upon thefe folemnities; no lofs or misfortune is to be regretted. In- 
Head like wife of fueh expreffions of forrow and condolence as may regard the deceafed, 
the compliments turn upon the perfon who is the moll; nearly related, Berka fe ralfick, 
fay his friends; i. e. A blejjing be upon your bead. 

If we except a few perfons, who are buried within the precinfls of the fanftuaries of 
their marabbutts, the reft are carried out at a fmall diftance from their cities and vil¬ 
lages, where a great extent of ground is allotted for that purpofe. Each family has a 
proper portion of it, walled in like a garden, where the bones of their anceftors have 
remained undifturbed for many generations. For in thefe inclofures *, the graves are 
all diftinfh and feparate ; each of them having a ftone placed upright, both at the head 
and feet, inferibed with the name or title, (2 Kings xxiii, 17,) of the deceafed ; whilft 
the intermediate fpaee is either planted with flowers, bordered round with flone, or 
paved with tiles. The graves of the principal citizens are further diftinguifhed, by 
• having cupolas, or vaulted chambers, of three, four, or more yards fquare built over 
them ; and as thefe very frequently lie open, and occafionally melter us from the in¬ 
clemency of the weather, the demoniac (Mark i. 3.) might with propriety enough 
have had his dwelling among totnbs ; as others are faid, Ifa. lxv. 4. to remain among the 
graves, and to lodge in the monuments . And as all thefe different forts of tombs and 
fepulehres, with the very walls like wife of their refpeftive cupolas and inclofures, are 
couftantly kept clean, white-wafhed, and beautified, they continue to iliuftrate 
thofe exprefiions of our Saviour, where he mentions the garnilhing of the fepulehres. 
Mat. xxiii. 29. and (ver. 27.) where he compares the Scribes, Pharifees, and hypocrites, 
to whited fepulehres , which indeed appear beautiful outward , but are within full of dead 
men's bones and all uncleannefs. After the funeral is over, the female f relations, 
during the fpaee of two or three months, go once a week to weep over the grave and 
perform their parentalia J. 

$ 6 .—Of the Habitations of the Bedowem Arabs and Kabyles. 

HAVING thus deferibed the feveral buildings peculiar to the cities and towns of 
this country, let us now take a view of the habitations of the Bedoweens and Kabyles. 
Now, the Bedoweens, as their great anceftors, the Arabians, did before them, 
Ifa. xiii. ao. live in tents called hhymas §, from the fhelter which they afford the inha¬ 
bitants ; and beet el fhaar, i. e. houfes of hair, from the materials or webs of goats hair, 
whereof they are made. They are the very fame which the ancients called mapalia ||; 
and being then, as they are to this day, fecured from the weather by a covering only 

* Thefe feem to be the fame with the crteiGoMi of the ancients. Thus Euripides Troad. ver. Ii+I. 

AaA cwTt Tf Acuva'y 

Ev TT)5 s ITeuilCt. 

+ Notatum Fuit in omnibus facris, fteminini generis victimas efle pot lores. Vid. Alex. ab Ales. Gen. 
Dier. 1. in. c. 12. De parentalibus f. cccnis ferialibus. 

X Convivia quae in parentum aut pvopinqiiorum funere fieri confueverunt. Vid. Alex, ab Alex, utfupra. 
Lex. Petifc. 

$ Sc. a Khama, he pitched a tent, operuit locum umbrae captandac ergo, &c. Vid. Gol. in voce. 

« Qualia Maurus amat difperfa mapalia Pallor. Si/, dial. lib. xvii 90. 

Et folitus vacuis errare inapalibus AFer 
... ,. V .t“ ato r- Lucan.n. iv 6R4. 

Tamili 05 aliquot (Nurmdamm^ cum tnapalibus pecoribufque fuia (ea pecunla illls eflt) perfecuU funtregeni* 
Liv. I- xxix. % 31. Numidas pofitis raapalibus confediffe. Tac. Ann. Uv. j 2j. 
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-of fuch hair-cloth as our coal facks are made of, might very juftly be defcribed by 
Virgil to have, rara te£la, thin roofs . The colour of them is beautifully alluded to. 
Cant. i. c. “ I am black, but comely like the rents of Kedar.” For nothing certainly 
can afford a more delightful profpefl:, than a large extenfive plain, whether in its ver¬ 
dure, or even fcorehed up by the fun-beams, than thofe moveable habitations pitched 
in circles upon them. When we find any number of thefe tents together, (and I have 
feen from three to three hundred), then, as it has been already taken notice of in the 
Preface, they are ufually placed in a circle, and conftitute a douwar. Ihe fafliion of 
each tent is of an oblong figure, not unlike the bottom of a ftiip turned upfide down, 
as Salluft * has long ago defciibed them. However, they differ in bignefs, according 
to the number of people who live in them ; and are accordingly fupported, fame with 
one pillar, others with two or three, whilft a curtain or carpet let down upon occafion 
from each of thefe divifions, turns the whole into fo many feparate apartments. 1 hefe 
tents are kept firm and Heady, by bracing or ftretching down their eves with cords, 
tied to hooked wooded pins, weli pointed, which they drive into the ground with a 
mallet; one of thefe pins anfwering to the nail ., as the mallet does to the hammer , 
which Jael-ufed in faftening to the ground the temples of Sif era , Judg. iv. 21. ihe 
pillars which I have mentioned are ftraight poles, eight or ten feet high, and three or 
four inches in thicknefs; ferving not only to fuppori; the tent itfelf, but being full of 
hooks fixed there for the purpofe, the Arabs hang upon them their clothes, bafkets, 
faddles, and accoutrements of war. Holofemes, as we read in Judith, xiii. 16. made 
the like ufe of the pillar of his tent, by hanging his fauchion upon it j where it is 
called the pillar of the bed, from the cuftom perhaps that has always prevailed in thefe 
countries, of having the upper end of the carpet, matt refs, or whatever elfe .they lie 
upon, turned from the Ikirrs of the tent towards the centre of it. But the 
canopy , as we render ir, ver. 9. fliould, 1 prefume, be rather called the gnat, or mujkeeta 
net , which is a dole curtain of gauze or fine linen, ufed all over the eaft, by people of 
better falhion, to keep out the flies. But the Arabs have nothing of this kind, who, 
in taking their reft, lie firetched out upon the ground, without bed, mattrefs, or pillow, 
wrapping thenffelves up only in their hykes, and lying, as they find room, upon a mat 
or carpet, in the middle or in the corner of the tent. Thofe indeed who are married, 
have each of them a portion of the tent to thenffelves, cantoned off with a curtain ; 
the reft accommodate thenffelves as conveniently as they can, in the manner I have 
defenbed. r l he defeription which Mela f and Virgil have left us of the manner of 
living, and of the decampments among the Libyan fhepherds, even to the cir cum fiance 
.of carrying along with them their faithful domeftic animals, are as juftly drawn up, as 
.if they had made their obfervations at this time. 

Quid tibs paftores Libyee, quid pafcua verfu 
Pfofcquar, ct rarrs babuata mapalia te£lis ? 

Ssepe diem noftemque et totum ex ordme menfem 
Pafdtur, itque pecus longa In deferu fine ullis 
Hoipitiis; tantum campi jacet: omnia fecum 
Annentanuo Afer agit, te&umque, laremque 
Armaque, AmydsEumque canem, CrsefTa tuque pharetram, 

Georg* in, ver. 339, 

From the dou-wars of the Bedoweens, who live chiefly in the plains, we are to afeend 
to the mountainous daflikrahs of the Kabyles, which confift of a number of 


* jEdrficta Numidarum, qua: mapalia illi vocant, oblonga, incurvis laterfbus tefta, quart navium carl not 
vtlienti Sail, Beil* Jug* j zi* -J- Vid, Exctrpta ex P. Mela* 

gurbies. 
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gurbies as the dou-wars do of fahymas. Thefe gurbies are generally railed either wit h 
hurdles, daubed over with mud, or elfe they are built out of the materials of fome adjacent 
ruins, or elfe with fquare cakes of clay, baked in the fun. The roofs are covered with 
ft raw or turf, fupported by reeds or branches of trees. There is rarely more than one 
chamber in the largeft of them, which ferves for a kitchen, dining-room, and bed* 
chamber; befides one corner of it that is referred, as I fhould have mentioned alfo in 
the hhymas, for their foies, calves, and kids. As thefe hovels are always fixed and 
immoveable, they are undoubtedly what the ancients called magalia f; and there¬ 
fore Carthage itfelf, before the time of Dido, was nothing more than one of thefe 
dafhkras |. 

The Kabyles, from their fituation § and language, (for all the reft of the country 
fpeak the Arabic tongue) feem to be the only people of thefe kingdoms who can bear 
the leaft relation to the ancient Africans. For notwithftandmg the great variety of 
conquefts, to which the low and cultivated parts of this country have been fo often fub- 
je£t, yet it is more than probable, that all or the greater part of the mountainous dif- 
tridls were, from their rugged fituation, in a great meafure left free and tmmolefted. 
Whilft the Noinades therefore of the plains* and the inhabitants of fuch cities and vil¬ 
lages as were of eafy accefs, fubmitted by degrees to the lofs of their old language, and 
to the introduffion of fuch new laws and cuftoms as were confequent upon thefe inva- 
fions ; thofe who retired to the mountains, and there formed themfeIves into kabyleah, 
h e. clans, may be fuppofed to have been the leaft acquainted with thofe novelties. It 
may be farther urged, that as they would be hereby obliged to converfe chiefly among 
themfelves, fo, for the fame rcafon, they would continue to be much the fame people, 
and in all probability preferve their original language, without any confiderable alter¬ 
ation. But what this was, he mud be a very bold conjefturer, who can, at thisdiftance 
of time, pretend to afcertain. The Carthaginians, no doubt, who poffeffed all this 
country j|, muft, in confequence of their many conquefts and colonies, have in fome 
meafure introduced their own language; afpecimen whereof is ftill preferved in the 
Pcenulus of Plautus ^j\ Other and greater changes and alterations Iikewifemuft have 
been introduced, by the fucceffive mvafions of the Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and Turks. 
However, the following, which may be prefumed to be fome of the primitive words in 
the Showiah as the language of the Kabyles is called at prefent, do not feem to have 
the leaft affinity with thofe words, which convey the fame meaning in the Hebrew and 
Arabic tongues. For, among many others, ihamurt y arghaz, thamtuth, iigarmn , 
akfum y &c. their names for earth , man , woman , bread, jflefl j, will fcarce be found to 

be derivations from thofe languages, notwithftandmg the learned authors of the Unh 
verfal Hiftory are of another opinion. But the reader is referred to the vocabulary of 
this language, as it is inferted among the ColleBanea . 

'* Gt-Uio Doxius cccli filius, Intel inventor, placet cxemplo fmnpto ab liirundinum nidis. FYm, 

Nat. Hilt. lib. vii. c. 56. 

f Magalia difra quafi magaria, quod magar Punic! novam villam dicunt. Ilidor. Orig, 1 . xv. c, 12. 
VH Koch, Chan. 1 i. c. 24. Magalia quse a vallo caftrorum Magar vd Magul inftar villavum fixac 

erant, &c. Vicb cl. Wafiki not. in Sail. Bell. Jug. p. 2S5. 

J Miratur molem iEneaa, magalia quondam. JKn - i. 425. 

§ Vid, p. 59. 59 j See. ]] Vid. Bock Chau, in Praefat. «[ Ibid. 1 . ii, c, 1. 

The language of the mountaineers in S. W. Barbary is called ShilLdi, differing in fome words from 
the Showiah ; but the meaning of the names I could never learn, unlefa perhaps they were called after 
JoHie considerable clans, who were either the authors or confer valors of them. 
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§ -7. — Of their Manufactures , Drefs, or Habits. 

AFTER this defcription of the different habitations of the Arabs and Kabyles, we 
m ay now take notice of their refpeaive employments therein, by giving an account of 
their inanufadures j which indeed, like their oil, hides, wool, and wax, are chiefly con- 
fumed at home, and rarely permitted to be exported to foreign markets. Carpets, 
which are much coarfer than thofe from Turkey, are made herein great numbers, and 
of all fixes. At Algiers and Tunis, there are looms for velvets, taffitees, and different 
forts of wrought filks. Coarfe linen is likewife made in raoft of the cities and villages, 
though Sufa is noted for producing the fineft. Yet both the filks and linen are fo in- 
confiderable in quantity, that the deficiencies are often to'be fupplied from the Levant 
and Europe. But the chief branch of their manufadlories, is, the making of byJces *, 
or blankets, as we fhould call them. The women alone are employed in this work, (as 
Andromache and Penelope were of old), who do not, ufe the fhuttle, but conduct 
every thread of the woof with their fingers- Thefe hykes are of different fizes, and of 
different qualities and finenefs. The ufual fize of them is fix yards long, and five or 
fix feet broad, ferving the Kabyle and Arab for a complete drefs in the day, and, as 
theyjleep in their raiment , as the Ifraelites did of old, Deut. xxiv. 13. it ferves likewife 
for his bed and covering by night. It is a ioofe, but troublefome garment, being fre¬ 
quently difconcerted and falling upon the ground ; fo that the perfon who wears it, is 
every moment obliged to tuck it up, and fold it anew about his body. This ihews the- 
great ufe there is of a girdle, whenever they are concerned in any aftive employment; 
and in confequence thereof, the force of the Scripture injunction, alluding thereunto, 
of having our loins ginled f, in order to fet about it. The method of wearing thefe 
garments +, with the ufe they are at other times put to, in ferving for coverlids to their 
beds, fhould induce us to take the finer forts of them at leaft, fuch as are worn by the 
ladies and perfons of diftinflion, to be the peplus of the ancients. Ruth’s veil, which 
held fix raeafures of barley, (Ruth iii. 15.) might be of the like fafliion, and have 
ferved extraordinarily for the fame ufe; as were alfo the clothes (rot, ipa sti«, the upper 
garments ) of the Ifraelites, Exod. xii. 13. wherein they folded up their kneading- 
troughs; as the Moors, Arabs, and Kabyles do to this day things of the like burden 
and incumbrance in their hykes. Their burnoofes alfo are often ufed upon thefe occa- 

# Probably derived from Howk* Uxuil, 

f Thus 1is ufed, Luke xvii. fc* Ads xii, S. Eph, vL 14, Rev* i, 13, and xv, 6 . And 
i Pet. i. 13. 2 Kings iv> 29. and ix* t, &e, Ettfsgiraroi joined with Heb* xib I* i* e* 

Sin, which Ufo *wel!Jiiied to gird us in * is alfo well illuftrated by the faftuon and maimer of wearing thefe 
garments* 

£ J* Pollux (l vjL c. 13.) deferibes the ufe of the srartof to he tvhpou te x.xt m6**X£frJhu, ad indutndum 
H injltrnetidum : and in the latter of thefe iignificarions it is ufed hy Homer, 11. e* ver. 194* 

■■ — — Sf 

1 he fcholtafl upon II. E. ver, 734* makes the peplus to be a garment that was fitted to the body by a 
fibula, juft as the liyke is, ov (lays lie) ux rnSvatra wxx' and fo Callimach. in Lavacr. Pallad. ver, 70, 

Tore y&>{* 

LotatiuB upon Statius' Thebaia, ver, toi* calls it wjlis Candida, That it was alfo a large garment, hang* 
rng down to the feet, &c. appears from the following epithets that are given to it by the ancients. Thus 
Euripides (in Bacch, ver* 40. ) calls them mirXw JEfcIiylus (in Choeph. ver, iqqq.) 

s-ETAyff* Homer (m //, z. ver, 442,) ItaEOTrorXdt; and again, O4& A. ver* 305. rawer**. 
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fions. It is very probable like wife, that the Ioofe folding garment, the toga * of 
the Romans, was of this kind. For r if the drapery of their ftatues is to inflruft us, 
this is actually no other than the drefs of the Arabs, when they appear in their hykes. 
The plaid of the Highlanders in Scotland is the very fame. 

In dead of the fibula, that was ufed by the Romans, the Arabs join together with 
thread or with a wooden bodkin, the two upper corners of this garment ; and after 
having placed them firft over one of their fhoulders, they then fold the reft of it about 
their bodies. The outer fold ferves them frequently inftead of an apron; wherein they 
carry herbs, loaves, com, &c. and may illuftrate feveral allufions made thereto in 
Scripture; as gathering the lap full of wild gourds, 2 Kings iv. 39. rendermg/even fold, 
giving good meafure into the bofom. Pfal. Ixxix. 12. Luke vi. 38. Jbaking the lap. 
Neh. v. 13. &c. 

The bumoofe, which anfvvers to our cloak, is often, for warmth, worn over thefe 
hykes. This too is another great branch of their woollen manufactory. It is wove in 
one piece, and lhaped. exactly like the garment of the little god Telefphorus ; viz. 
ftrait about the neck, with a cape or Hippocrates’ lleeve, for a cover to the head, and 
wide below like a cloak. Some of them likewife are fringed round the bottom, like 
Partbenafpa’s and Trajan’s garment upon the baffo relievo’s of Conftantine’s arch t. 
The bumoofe, without the cape, feems to anfwer to the Roman pallium \ ; and with it, 
to the bardocucullus §. 

If we except the cape of the bumoofe, which is only occafionally ufed during a 
fliower of rain, or in very cold weather, feveral Arabs and Kabyles go bare-headed all 
the year long, as Mafliniffa did of old ||, binding their temples only .with a narrow 
fillet, to prevent their locks from being troublefome. As the ancient diadema might 
originally ferve for this purpofe, fo it appears, from bulls and medals, to have been of 
no other falhion. But the Moors and Turks, with fame of the principal Arabs, wear 
upon the crown of the head, a ftnall hemifpherical cap of fcarlet cloth, another great 
branch of their woollen manufactory. The turbant, as they call a long narrow web of 
linen, filk or nmflin, is folded round the bottom of thefe caps, and very properly dif- 
tinguifhes, by the number and falhion of the folds, the feveral orders and degrees of 
foldiers, and fometimes of citizens, one from another. We find the fame drefs and 
ornament of the head, the tiara as it was called, upon a number of medals, ftatues, and 
baffo relievos of the ancients **. 

Under 

* Toga difta, quod velamento ftii corpus tcgat atque operiat. Eft autem pallium purum forma rotunda 
et ft)Sore, et, quafi inundante finuet fob dextro veniens fttper humerum finiftrum ponitur; cujus fimilitu- 
dinctn in operimentis firoulachrorum vel piclurarum afpicimus. tafque flat lias Togatas vocatnus. Menfura 
togsjuftae, ft fex ulnas habeat. Ifid. Orig. 1. xix. c. 24. 

•(■ Vid. Veteres Arcus Auguftorum, See. antiquis nummis, nolifquejo. Petri Bdlorii ilhiftrati, See. 
Rom. l6go. tab. xxiv. xxvin. xxxvm. &c, 

t Pallium {;quia palam geftetur ; quod palam fit et form : fub eo cnim Tunica fumebatur, &C, 
Vid. Steph. Theft Ling. Lat. 

§ Penuke Gallic* genus, qu* cucullum habet. Hinc Martial. 1. xiv. 178. 

Gallia Santonico veftit te bardocucullo. 

Vid. Raynaud, de Pil. $ ty. Ftrrar. de Re Veil. ii. 1. 21. Salm. Exercit. Plin. p. soa. Voflii Lex. 
Etym. vel Lex Pitifc. 

IS Arbitror te audire. Scipio, hofpes tuus avitus Mafiniffa, qu* faciat hodie nonaginta annos nattis : 
cum mgreflus iter pedibusfit, in equum omnino non afeendere : cum equo, ex equo non defeendere : nullo . 
ingore adduei* ut capite operto iit, Cic.de Sene&ute. 

Diadema erat fafcia Candida* quse regum capitibus oblig&batur. Ceel. h xxiv. c. 6. 

j* Quartum genus vcftiroetni eft ratundum pileolum* quale pidtum in tJlyfleo confpicimus quali, fpSisera 
media m divjfa ; et pars una ponatur in capite ; hoc Grim et noflri tkwsw, nonuulli Galerum vocat, 

Hcbrsi 
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Under the hyke, fome wear a clofe-bodied frock or tunic (a jillebba they call it), with 
or without fleeves, which differs little from the Roman tunica, or habit m which the 
conftellation Bodies is nfually painted. The or coat of our Saviour, which was 

woven without/earn from top throughout , John xix. 33. might be of the like talhion. 
This too, no Iefs than the hyke is to be girded about their bodies, efpecially when they 
are engaged in any labour, exercife, or employment; at which times they ufually throw 
off their burnoofes and hykes, and remain only in thefe tunics. And of this kind pro- 
Babiy wes the habit wherewith our Saviour might ftill be cloathcd, when he is luid to 
lay afide his garments , (ccn& pallium fi - ci pephun^ or bumoofe and hyke^ John xiij. 4* * * * § ) 
and to take a towel and gird himfelf j as was likewife th tfijher $ coat (John xxL 7*) 

which St,Peter girded about him ,when he is faid to be naked / or what the iatne perfon ? at 
the command of the angel, (Ads xin 8.) might havegirded upon him , before he is enjoined 
to cqft his garment flwmof) about him . Now,thehyke,or burnoofe, or both,being probably 
at that timefipariw or (warn#) the proper drefs, cloathing or habit oi the eafteni nations, 
as they ftill continue to be of the Kabyies and Arabs, when they laid them afide, or 
appeared without one or the other, they might very probably be faid to be undrefied, 
or naked f, according to the eaftern manner oi expreffion* ihis fame convenient and 
uniform fhape of thefe garments, that are made to fit all perfons, may well illuftrate a 
variety of expreffions and occurrences in Scripture, which, to ignorant per Cons, too 
much milled by our own faihions, may feem difficult to account for. Thus, among 
many other in fiances, we read that the goodly raiment of Efau was put upon Jacob ; that 
Jonathan Jl ripped himfelf of his garments ; and the bejl robe was brought out* and put upon 
the prodigal fin ; and that raiment , and changes of raiment > are often given, and mime* 
diately put on, (as they {till continue to be in thefe eaftern nations), without fuch pre¬ 
vious and occafional alterations, as would be required amongft us in the like diftribution 
or exchange of garments. 

The girdles, which have been occafionally mentioned before, are ufually of worited, 
very artfully woven into a variety of figures, fuch as the rich girdles of the virtuous 
virgins may be fuppofed to have been, Prov. xxxi* 24# They are made to fold feveral 
times about the body; one end of which being doubled back, and fewn along the 
edges, ferves them for a purfe, agreeable to the acceptation of the j in the 
Scriptures. The Turks make a further ufe of thefe girdles, by fixing therein their 
knives and poinards§; whilft the hojias, be. the writers and ficreiaries^ fufpend in 
the fame their inkhornsjj ; a cuftom as old as the prophet Ezekiel, (ix. 2.) who 
mentions a perfin clothed in white lhten 7 with an inkbom upon his loins* T 


Hebrad JlSJ-Jf Q REtmepheik* Non habet acumen in fummo, ace Eotum ufque ad comam caput tegit, fed 
teriiam partem a frontc inopertaai relinquit, See. Hieionym. de Veite Sacerdot. ad Fabiolam. 

m The original word is urn&wf, which the Vulgate renders tunica: others, amtculum t induemm, fuper* 
eWmm t &c. from fupmndwr . Vkl* Leigh’s Critics Sacra, p. 149*^ 

f To be naked, h the fame as to be iU-chihed> according to Seneca; c Qui male veftitum et pannofum 
vidit, nudrnn fe vidiife diciV fays he, De Bench 1 . v. 13* What P. Mela alfo fays of the Germans, 

* Plerumque nudos egiiTe ; 5 the fame is exprefled by Tacitus, by 1 Reject a veftc fupe^ore^; , i* e. the tawm*, 

or what anfwers to the by is or lurnoofe above defer ibed. David alfo (2 Sam, vi. 14*20,) is faid to be 
naked y when he had on a linen ephod, 

t Which in Matt» x. 9. and Mark vi* 8, we render a purfe* 

§ The poniard of the Arab is made crooked, like the eopis or harp of the ancients* Q^Curt, L iih 
de Reb. Akx. * Copidas vocant gladios ieviter curvatos falcibus firmles.’ Bonarot^ Prsef in Dempft. 
Hetrur* Regal. * Ifrcvis gladius in arcum curvatus harpe di&us*’ 

|( That part of thefe inkhorns (if an inftrunjent of brafs may be fo called) which pafTes betwixt the 
girdle and the tunic, and holds their pens, is long and flat j but the veifel for the mb, which refts upon 

4^4 the 
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It is cuftomary for the Turks and Moors to wear fliirts of linen, or cotton, or gauze, 
underneath the tunic; but the Arabs wear nothing but woollen. There is a cere- 
mony indeed in fome dou-wars, which obliges the bridegroom and the bride to wear 
each of them a fliirt at the celebration of their nuptials; but then, out of a ftrange 
kind of fuperftition, they are not afterwards to wafli them, or put them oft. whilft 
one piece hangs to another. The fieeves of thefe Ihirts are wide and open, without 
folds at the neck or wrift, as ours have; thereby preventing the flea and the loufe 
from being commodioufly lodged: thofe, particularly of the women, are oftentimes of 
the richefi gauze, adorned with different coloured ribbands, interchangeably fewed to 

each other. . 

Neither are the Bedoweens accuftomed to wear drawers; a habit notwittiltandmg 
which the citizens of both fexes conftantly appear,in, efpecially when they go abroad 
or receive vifits. The virgins are diftinguilhed from the matrons, in having their 
drawers made of needle-work, ftriped filk or linen, juft as 1 a mar’s garment is de- 
fcribed, 2 Sam. xiii. 18. But when the women are at home and in private, then their 
bytes are laid afide, and fometimes their tunics; and inftead of drawers, they bind 
only a towel # about their loins. A Barbary matron, in her undrefs, appears like 
Silanns in the Admirandat- 

"When thefe ladies appear in public, they always fold themfelves up fo clolely in 
thefe hykes, that even without their veils, we could difcover very little of their faces. 
But, in the fummer months, when they retire to their country-feats, they walk abroad 
with Iefs caution; though, even then, upon the approach of a ftranger, they always 
drop their veils, as Rebekah did upon the fight of Ifaac, Gen. xxiv. 65. 1 hey all 

affe£t to have their hair, the injlrument of their pride, (I la. xxii. 12.) hang down to the 
ground, which) after they have collected into one lock, they bind and plait it with 
ribbands; a piece of finery difapproved of by the apoftle, 1 Pet. iii. 3. Where nature 
has been lefs liberal in this ornament, there the defeat is fupplied by arr, and foreign h;ur 
is procured to be interwoven with the natural. Abfalom’s hair, which was fold 
(2 Sam. xiv. 26 f for two hundredjhekcls, might have been applied to this ufe. After 
the hair is thus plaited, they proceed to drefs their heads, by tying aoove the lock I 
have defci'ibed, a triangular piece of linen, adorned with various figures in needle¬ 
work. This, among perfbns of better fafhion, is covered with a farniab , as they call 
it, (of the like found with O’J'intifn, Ifa. iii. 18.) which is made in the fame triangular 
fhape, of thin flexible plates of gold or filver, artfully cut through, and engraven in 
imitation of lace, and might therefore anfwer to the moon-like ornament mentioned 
above. A handkerchief of crape, gauze, filk, or painted linen, bound clofe over 
the farmah, and falling afterwards carelefsly upon the favourite lock of hair, completes 
the head-drefs of the Moorifh ladies. 

But none of thefe ladies think themfelves completely dreffed, till they have tinged 
their eyelids with Al-ka-hol J, i. e. the powder of lead ore. And as this is performed 

by 


itie girdle, 35 fquare, with a lid to clafp over it. They make no life of quills, but of (mall reeds (fo/awi), 
which they cut into the fame fhape with our pens; and, in the country villages, no lefs than among the 
Kabyles and Arabs, where galls, copperas, &c. are not to be procured, they make ink. of wool calcined 
into powder, which they mi x afterwards with wale* *. 

* This is called both In Barhary and the Levant, a Jbcinh, which Cantus (in Golius) makes to be a 
Perfian word* denoting genns vcjihjlriatdij ex Stadia deportari folitum. pec. pr&mBorhm* 

t Vid. Adpiirand* Roman Antiq. tab, xtn\ ... „ * 

| This word is rendered by Colins, and others, J Ttbtum^ antimomi fpedess, and fometimes mtyrwm. 
The Heb. (yfO) M&hot. hath the fame interpretation; aud the verb with 
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by fir ft dipping into this powder a fmall wooden bodkin, of the thicknefs of a quill, 
and then drawing it afterwards through the eye-lids, over the ball of the eye, we have 
a lively image of what the prophet (jer. iv. 30*) may be fuppofed to mean by renting 
the eyes (not, as we render it, with paintings but) with i "pD lead ore> 1 he footy 
colour which is thus communicated to the eyes, is thought to add a wonderful grace- 
fulnefs to perfons of all complexions. The practice of it, no doubt, is of the greateft 
antiquity; for, befides the inftance already taken notice of, we find that when Jezebel 
is faid (2 Kings ix. 30*) to have painted her face y the original words are POJ’JJ TB 3 
£i. e*Jhe adjujled (or Jet off ) her eyes with the powder of pouk , or lead ore * So like- 
wife Ezekiel xxiii, 40, is to be underftood. Karan happue, i. e* the horn of pouk or 
lead ore , the name of Job's youngeft daughter, was relative to this cuftom and practice* 
The Latin appellation, fucus , is a derivative alfo from the fame. Neither was this 
cuftom ufed by other eaftern nations only *, but by the Greeks alio and Romans f. 
Among other curiofities likewile that were taken out of the catacombs at Sahara, 
relating to the Egyptian women, I faw a joint of the common reed, or donax % which 
contained one of thefe bodkins, and an ounce or more of this powder, agreeable to 
the fafhion and prattles of thefe times. 

5 B .—Of their Provjjions and Cookery . 

PROVISIONS of all kinds are very cheap. A large piece of bread, a bundle of 
turnips, and a fmall bafket of fruit, may each of them be purchafect for an afper, i. e. 
for the fix hundred and ninety-fixth pari of a dollar; which is not the quarter of one 
of our farthings. Fowls are frequently bought for a penny or three-halfpence a piece, 
a full grown (keep for three {hillings and fixpence, and a cow and a calf for a guinea, 
A bulhel of the beft wheat lifcewife is ufually fold for fifteen, feldum fo dear as 
eighteen-pence; which is a great blefiing and advantage, inafmuch as they, no lefs 
than the eaftern nations in general, are great eaters of bread \; it being computed 
that three perfons in four live entirely upon it, or elfe upon fuch compofitions § as are 


xxm. 40 is rendered, Thou painted]! thy eyes. is taken in the like figmficahon, being rendered anti- 

montum , jlilium , qtio ad tin^enda nigrore cilia, feu ad vemiRandos oeulos, peculiariter Ufebantur, color 
fubnrger ex fufaerilus fllhli confe&us Behind! Lvx. S f . J^rnm likewife, upon thefe words, 

R a * h v# J 1 w ^ich we render, I will Jay 1 thy jlnnet with fair colours y takes notice, Quod crimes 
pixter lxx- iimilitcr tranilulfunt ; vie. ( jhrnam ]I in fiihlo iafdiies tUos f in ftmilitudmcm com pise rnuhVrif, 
qi 2s oiuhs pjnftt Jltlh ut puIchritudintm fignificet cMtatia. *"pf) therefor*, and Kuheel, denoting 

the fame mineral fubfUoce or coHyrium, it may be prefumed, that what is called to this d^iy Ka*M f ^which 
is a rich It ad ore, pounded into an impalpable powder), was the mineral which they always made ufe of 4 
* Q&v (Cyrus) atnov (A(lyagem) x£K&rpnptx>n kcu p$©AAMON rnorPAW, x«t 
xat tkc, Xmioph, de Cyr. In ft Lift i Totvm ctl yvvaixw t 

th$ whitj^nta<ra h te n&eHuv Mi mOFFA^AE O^GAAMfiN, ui &xuW utnutta l 

CL Alex. Psed* I, fit. c. 2. 

t Vis Stibu principalis circa octilos ; uamque ideo etiam pJeriqtie Platyophthalmon id appeOaverc 
(Dujfcorid, 1, 99 ) qnoniam in calliblephaiis mulrerum dilatet oculoa, Pliu, 1. xxxiiu c 4 f). 

i AiyiJTria^ Ewraio; APTOTAT’GTE fiKfc*, )t tiXkrsws Atherv Deip f 1. x, p. 418, ed Dale- 

champ MalinifTa likewife, agreeable no dotiht to the cuftom of the Numidians at that time is men- 
Uoned by Polybius (Frag. p. icoo. ed. Cafeub.) as eating (rurra^w ^t) brown bread very favouiily at hk 


$ CuicafTowc, u c, the diiefeft of thefe compofiiions, is well deferibed in Phil. Tranf. No. 2C4. and hi 

Wh d ^J° ‘ "i'l P ; 626 \ *^ 7hen tile £ raJns of cufcaffow arc lar g^ then the compaction is called 
^ y .( Ca • d r' e j da r 'V ' c rame Wltl ’ wmczelli J as their bag-reaf,'difFers not much from 

"P" *««« *n 
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made of barley or wheat flour. Frequent mention is made of this fimple diet in the 
Holy Scriptures*, where the flefh of animals, though fometimes indeed it may be in- 
eluded in the eating of bread, or making a meal, is not often recorded, _ 

In cities and villages, where there are public ovens, the bread is ufually 
leavened ; but among the Bedoweens and Kabyles, as foon as the dough is kneaded, 
it is made into thin cakes, either to be baked immediately upon the coals, or elfe in a 
tajenf* Such were the unleavened cakes which we fo often read of in Scripture; fuch 
Jikewife were the cakes which Sarah made quickly upon the hearth , Gen. xviii. 6. 

Moll: families grind their wheat and barley at home, having two portable mill-Itones 
for that purpofe; the upper moll: whereof is turned round by a final! handle ot wood 
or iron that is placed in the rim. When this ftone is large, or expedition is required, 
then a fecond perfon is called in to affift; and as it is ufual for the women alone to be 
concerned in this employment, who feat themfelves over againft each other, with the 
mill-ftones between them, we may fee not only the propriety of the expretlion, 
Exod. xi. 5. of fitting behind the mill,, but the force of another, Matt. xxiv. 40. that 
two women Jhall be grinding at the mill, the one jhall be taken and the other left . Ihe 

cultom which thefe women have of finging, during the time they are thus employed, 
is the fame with what is related in an expreffion of Ariftophanes, viz. rm » 

nt ufr, as it is preferved by Athenxus J. f , 

Befides feveral different forts of fricafees, and of roatled, boiled, and forced. meats, 
(the firft and laft of which are always high-feafoned, and very favoury, Gen. xxvii. 4.) 
the richer part of the Turks and Moors, mix up a variety of dilhes with almonds, 
dates, fweermeats, milk, and honey, which it would be too tedious to enumerate. I 
have feen at fome of their festivals, more than two hundred dilhes, whereof forty at 
lead were of different kinds. But among the Bedoweens and Kabyles, there are 
neither utenfils nor conveniences for fuch entertainments; two or three wooden bowls, 
with a pot and a kettle, being the whole kitchen furniture of the greateft prince or 

All the feveral orders and degrees of thefe people, from the Bedoween to the 
Balhaw, eat in the fame manner j firft walking their nands, and then fitting themfelves 
down crofs-Iegged §, their ufual pofture of fitting, round about a mat, (Pfal. cxxviii. 3. 
1 Sam. xvi. 11.) or a low table, where their dilhes are placed. No ufe is made of a 
table-cloth; each perfon contenting bimfelf with the lhare of a long towel that is 
carelefsly laid round about the mat or table. Knives and fpoons likewife are of little 
fervice; for their animal food, being always well roafted or boiled, requires no 
cawing. The cufcaffowe, pilloe, and other dilhes alfo, which we Ihould reckon 
among fpoon-meats, are ferved up, in the fame manner, in a degree of heat little 

* Gen. xviii. j, and 1 Sam. xxviii. 22. ** I will fetch a morfel of bread.” Ch. xxi. 14’ r “ And Abra- 
ham took bread, and a bottle of water, and gave It unto Hagar/ 5 Chap, xxxvih 25. i( fat down 
to eat bread/* Chap, xlili. 31* <f And Jofeph faid* Set on bread /* Exod« h\ 20, ** Call him, that he 
may eat bread/* Ch, xvi* 3* We did eat bread to the full.” Dent, ix, 9, ** 1 neither did eat_ breads 
nor drink water/* 1 Sam, xjmii, 20, u Saul had eaten no bread all the day/* 

f This is a {hallow earthen vetTel, like a frying-pan, made ofe of not only for this, but other purpofes. 
What is baked therein, U called ta-jen % after the name of the veflel $ jufl as mW {Hefych. mywov) a word 
of the fame found and import, is taken by the Greeks. Taynw* appellant to tv 'nryitvai Stejph, Thef, 

p. 1460-1. “ If thy oblation (Lev. ii* 5.) he a meat-offering* taken in a pan («*» it fhali be 

of fine flour unleavened, mingled with oil* 11 
X Dripn. p f 619. edit, Cafaub. 

§ row wphw or the bending of the kme , Horn, 1 L h. 118, was the very fame a£Uon among the Greeks; 
explained by Ettftathiua by to Jit down^ viz, as the eaLlern people ftill continue to do* croft 4 %ged* 

jEfebyiui in Prometheus* has the fame expreffion for fitting down, 

1 r < better 
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better than lukewarm; whereby the whole company eat of it greedily, without the 
leaft danger of burning or Raiding their fingers. The flelh they tear into morfels, 
and the cufcaffowe they make into pellets, fqueezing as much of them both together 
as will make a mouthful. When their food is of a more liquid nature, fiich as oil 
and vinegar, robb, hatted milk, honey, &c. then, after they have broken their bread 
or cakes into little bits (if/apst, or/bps), they fall on as before, dipping their hands and. 
their morfels together therein, Matt. xxvi. 23. Ruth ii. 14. John xiii. 26. At all 
thefe meals, they feed themfelves with their right hand, the left being referved for 
more ignoble ufes. 

As foon as any perfon is fatisfied, he rifes up and walhes his hands, his arms, and 
his beard, without taking the leaft notice of the remaining part of the company, 
vyhilft another takes inftantly his place; the fervant fometimes, for there is no dif- 
tinfiicn of tables, fucceeding his mafter. 

At all thefe feftivals and entertainments, the men are treated in fcparate apartments 
from the women, Efth. i. 9.; not the leaft intercourfe or communication being ever 
allowed betwixt the two fexes. 

When they fit down to thefe meals, or when they eat or drink at other times, and 
indeed when they enter upon their daily employments, or any other attlon, they 
always life the the word Bifmillah*, i. e. In the name of God ; with the like ferioufnels 
and reverence alfo they pronounce the word Alhandillah, i.e. God be praifed, when 
nature is fatisfied, or when their affairs are attended with fuccefs. 


§ . 9 - — Of their Employments and Tdivcrf&ns. 

THE I m-ks and Moors are early rifers, and drink their fhorbah, as they call a 
meis of pottage, before the dawning of the day} at which time they conftantly attend 
the pubbe devotions, after their lnuezzims, or eryers , have firft called out thrice from 
the tops or their mofques, Come to prayers ; it is better to pray than to deep. The 
levers 1 Rations, probations, and other ceremonies enjoined upon thefe occafions, as 
they have been already well deferibed by Reland and other authors, lb they need not 
be here lepeated. After they have performed this Ihort though neceffary duty, as 
they account it, and as foon as the morning is light , Gen. xliv. 9. the men arefent away 
to then propei trades apd occupations, till ten in the morning, the ufual time of 

k W i?v.’ , th 7 ret “ m a gam to their employment till afa, or the afternoon 
prayers, when all kind of work ceafes and their Ihops are fhut up. The fupp"er com- 

immy follows the prayers of magreb, or fun-fet; and their devotions being repeated 

V f lT S °!i the T Wat L 1 ’ . 0r when il be s ius to be dai ' k > the y take their reft imrae- 
diately afterwards. In the intervals of thefe ftated hours of public prayer, or when 

no bufmefs is to be tranfafted, the graver and more elderly perfons are frequently 

S™.° P In counting over their beads; repeating Staftar-allah + at each of them! 

ri!i rf’ f** ° f fi “ in S "Oft-legged, or jointly upon their heels and 
thpir * ft - ubia poftuie upon thefe devotional occafions, as being the readier for 

SSCSSB - own with c " Kir p |a “ d “p r « h! *4™ hS!T«. * 

their faces betwixt Lif nsFffhh ’T r 3 ‘ ^ “ a ^°J^ n£ra f d<i ) putting 
and retired m-nner Ej ^ dld ’ (l kngsxvui. 4*0 offer up, in a more private 

- ner, their ejaculations and prayers. Others again there are, who 

be pltaftd, or if ihc Corlv DR. if God will, or if God 

1- Staffar-allah, i.e. Godfir^mt 9 ’ 7 ‘ 

4 


mutter 
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mutter over by hearts moving their bodies too and fro all the time, fiich portions of 
their Koran as are then pitched upon for their meditation. Several of their thalebs, or 
jtribes , are fo well converfa nt with the Koran, that they can correftly tranfcribe it by 
memory from one end to another. 

Thofe who are not fo ferioufly and religioufly difpofed, fpend the day either in 
converting with one another at the hafieffs*, in the Bazar, or at the coffee-houfes, 
where they drink coffee f or fherbet, and play at chiefs, wherein they are very dex¬ 
trous, and fometimes are fo well matched as to continue the fame game by adjourn¬ 
ment for feveral days before it is finifhed, The conqueror is as highly pleafed with 
having a feather, as the cuftom is, ft nek in his turban, as'our gamefters would be in 
having won a great form 

But there are feveral Turkilh and Moorlfh youths, and no fmall part likewife of 
the unmarried foldiers, who attend their concubines, with wine and mufic, into the 
fields, or elfe make themfelves merry at the tavern ; a pradice indeed exprefsly pro¬ 
hibited by their religion, but what the neceflity of the times, and the uncontroulable 
paflions of the tranfgreffors, oblige thefe governments to di/penfe with. 

The Arab follows no regular trade or employment. His life is one continued 
round of idlenefs or diverfion. When no pa [time nor hunting-match calls him abroad, 
he does nothing all the day long, but loiter at home, fmoke his pipe j, 5 and repofe him- 
felf under fame neighbouring fhade. He has no relifti at all for domeftic amufements, 
and is rarely known to converfe with his wife, or play with his children. What he 
values above all is his horfe, wherein he places his higheft fattsfadion \ being feldom 
well pleafed or in good humour but when he is far from home, riding at full fpeed or 
hunting. 

The Arabs, and indeed the eaftern nations in general, are very dextrous at thefe 
exercifes. I faw feveral perfons at Cairo, who, at full fpeed, and upon horfes fix teen 
hands high, would take up from the ground a jerrid §, as they called the naked ftalk 
of a palm branch, that had been dropped by themfelves or by their antagonifts. x i ew 
there are who cannot quickly hunt down a wild boar ; the reprefen tation of which 
fport, as it is performed to this day, is beautifully defigned upon one of the medallions 
in Conflantine*? arch [|* 

The method is this : After they have roofed the bead from his retirement, and 
purfued it into fome adjacent plain, (the as Xenophon calls it), their 

firft endeavour is, by frequently overtaking and turning it, to tire and perplex it; and 
then watching an opportunity, they either throw their lance at it, at fome difbince, 
or elfe coming clofe by its fide, which is the mod valiant way, they lodge their fpeare 
in Its body. At the hunting of the lion, a whole diftrict is fummoned to appear; 
who, forming themfelves firft into a circle, enclofe a fpace of three, four, or live 

* The holding conversations at the haf-efFs, f. c. the barbels Jhop^ feems to be of great antiquity ; for 
Theophraiius, as we re ad ia Plutarch, (Sympos* 1 * v. q. 5.} calls them awm banquets without 

wine* 

+ Ci ffee, or cowah, as they pronounce it, and fherbet, are both of them eafUm words; the firft oi 
Perfian, the latter of Arabic extra&tan. denoting tiring or the to drinhabk* 

4 This the Arabs call, Hi rob el douhhau* drinking offmoke , L e* tobacco t the Arabic and our name being 
the fame, according to what Hernandez relatetb, * Plantatn, quam Mexicenfes Pycidt feu. Tclt vocant, 
ab Haitinis appellatur 7 Abacus t a quihus non ad Indos folum, fed ad Hifpanos id deBuxit pomen, eo quod 
fujfumigiis admifccretur, qu^ Tobacos etiam nuncuparc confucverunt, a BraftLiauis Petum, ab aliis Herba 
facra, a nonnuUis Nicotians dicitur. 1 HiiL Mexican. 1 . v. c. 51. 

§ Some authors have derived the name of Biledulgtrid from thefe branches; but without foundation, 
Yid. pi 34. & 260, || Vid- Vet. Arcus Auguitorum, &c. Tab. xxxyi* 

miles 
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inlles in compafs, according to the number of the people, and the quality of the 
ground that is pitched upon for the fcene of action. The footmen advance firft, 
ruffling into the thickets, with their dogs and fpears, to put up' the game; whiHt the 
horfemen, keeping a little behind, are always ready to charge, upon the firft fally of 
the wild bead. In this manner they proceed, ftill contrafling their circle, till they 
all at laft either clofe in together, or meet with fome other game to divert them, 1 he 
accidental paftime upon.thefe ocgaftonsis fometimes very entertaining; for the feveral 
different forts of animals that lie within this compafs, being thus driven together, or 
frighted from their abodes, they rarely fail of having a variety of agreeable chafes after 
hares, jackalls, hytenas, and other wild hearts. We have in the following lines, a beau¬ 
tiful defcription of the like diverfion : 

Si curva ferae ini3ago laientes 
Claudit, et admotis piulattm calTibus ar£lat. 
lilse igiiem foiiiiuinqiH: pavent, diffufaqne linquunt 
Avia, miranturque fiujm decrcfcere montem. 

Donee inangui’am ceciderunt imdfque vallem, 

Inque vicem ilupcere greges, focioque timore 
Manfuefcunt: fimtii hirtus aper, fimitl urfa, Itipufquc 
Cogitur, et captos ccmtcmnit cerva leones 

Stat. Ach'd. 1.1* 4J9* 

It it Commonly obferved, that when the lion perceives hlmfelf in danger, nay, fometimes 
the very moment he is routed, he will feize direflly upon the perfon who is the neareft 
to him, and rather than quit his hold will fuffer himfelf to be cut to pieces. 

Hawking is one of the chiefeft diverfions among the Arabs and gentry of the 
kingdom of Tunis. Their woods afford them a beautiful variety of hawks and falcons, 
for which this kingdom was remarkable two centuries ago*. With their falconetti, 
one of the fmalleft fpecies, they ufually hunt on foot, efpecially in the quail feafon, at 
the autumnal equinox, which affords them high diverfion and pleafure. 

Thofe who delight in fowling, do not fpring the game as we do, with dogs; but 
{hading themfelves with an oblong piece of canvafs, ftretched over a couple of reeds 
or fticks, like a door, they walk with it through the feveral brakes and avenues, 
where they expeft to find game. This canvafs is ufually fpotted or painted with the 
figure of a leopard ; and a little below the top of it there is one or more holes for 
the fowler to look through, and obferve what paffes before him. The rhaad, the 
kitawiah, partridge, and other gregarious birds, will, upon the approach of the 
canvafs, covey together, though they were feeding before at fome diftance from each 
other. The woodcock, quail, and fuch birds likewife as do not commonly feed in 
flocks, will, upon light of this extended canvafs, Hand ftill and look alloniflied ; 
which gives the fportfman an opportunity of coming very near them; and then, 
refting the canvafs upon the ground, and direfling the muzzle of his piece through 
one of the holes, he will fometimes lhoot a whole covey at a time. The Arabs have 
another, though a more laborious method of catching thefe birds; for obferving 
that they become languid and fatigued, after they have been huffily put up twice or 
thrice, they immediately run in upon them, and knock them down with their zer- 


Iteges liiEietenffcs Ciefaie* majcftati ej«rqtie fucceffotibus HiCpanra; regibus, fingnlia ann/a in feqtium. 
In: rqtios Mauros, enfque cxquilitiflipaos, ac duodecim eximios falcnnes, in aeriterciam bvnelicinrum all cius 
mediate acctptorum munoriam danto « offerunto. Etrob. Diar. Exped. Tunet. a Carolo V. Imp. 
MDXxxr. * r 
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watfys * or bludgeons, as we (hould call them. They are likewife well acquainted with 
that method of catching partridges, which is called tunnelling ; and, to make the 
capture the greater, they will fomettmes place behind the net a cage, with fome tame 
ones within it, which, by their perpetual chirping and calling, quickly bring down the 
coveys that are within hearing, and thereby decoy great numbers of them. This may 
lead us into the right interpretation of tts^i f- m xccctxXKw, F.cclus. xi. 30. which 

we render like as a partridge taken [and kept\ in a cage , fo is the heart of the proud; 
but fhould be, like a decoy partridge in a cage f, fo is, he. 

} 10. —• Of their Manners and Cufloms : and of the Moorijh W ' omen, their Lamentations , left. 

THE Arabs retain a great many of thofe manners and cufloms which we 
read of in facred as well as profane hiflory. For if we except their religion, they 
are the very fame people they were two or three thoufand years ago $ without having 
ever embraced any of thofe novelties in drefs or behaviour, which have had fo many 
periods and revolutions among the Turks and Moors. Upon meeting one another, 
they /till ufe the primitive falutation of Salem alekum +, i. e. Peace be unto you ; though 
by their wit or fuperftition they have made it a religious compliment §, as if they faid. 
Be in a ft ate of falvation. Before the Mahometan conquefts, the expreffion was, 
Allah heekha, or, God prolong your life ; the fame with Havo adorn, the Punic com¬ 
pliment m Plautus. Inferiors, out of deference and refpeft, kite the feet, the knees, 
or the garments of their luperiors; but children, and the neareft relations, kifs the 
head only. The poflure they obferve in giving one another the afslem-mah J|, is to 
lay their right hand upon their breall; whilft others, who are more intimately 
acquainted, or are of equal age and dignity, mutually kifs the hand, the head, or flioulder, 
of each other ^f. At the feaft of their byram, and upon other great folemnities, the wife 
compliments her hufband by kiffmg his hand. 

It is here no difgrace for perfons of the higheft character to bufy themfelves in what 
we fhould reckon menial employments. The greateft prince, like Gideon and Araunah 
of old, affifts in the moft laborious actions of husbandry; neither is he afhamed to fetch 
a lamb from his herd ** and kill it ft, whilft the princefs his wife is impatient till fhe 

* Thefe are fliort Sicks, fudi probably as the ancient umte^u, were, which being bound round the end 
with iron, or inlaid with pewter or brafs, ferve thofe Arabs who are not matters of a gun, for an often five 
and defenfive weapon. , f Vid. Boch. Hieroi. part. poft. hi. c . i 

t -tittd he (Joieph) faid C 3 i i 1 &i the fame with the Arab. Salamunlikum, Peace he unto yea, 

Gen. xllu. 23. Judges vi. 23. and xix. 20. 1 Sam. xxv. 6. &c. John xx. 19, Peace be unto you, &C. 

§ The Mahometans love to call their religion I-flamilme, from the Arab. Salarna, which in the 4th 
«onj. is Allama, to enter into the ftate of falvation ; hence Eflam, the faviny religion, and Muflemon, or, as 
we call it. Mullein an, orMufolrtn, he that believed therein. Prid. Life of Mahomet, p. 11. 

j[ In Gen. xxxvii. 4- it is faid, When Jofeph’s brethren faw that their father loved him more than 
all his brethren, that they hated him, and could not fpeak peaceably to hint p* whereas thefe laft words Ihould 
be rendered thus, they -would not give him the a/slem-mah, or the compliment of peace. 

f Salutations of this kind arc often mentioned in Homer, as practifed by t lie Greeks. 

KuCTD-E dE fjLtr T£ X5&: GCpgw $&£« XCtAi*, 

Xri? t Odyfs , 1. X V1 * ver . l J, 

JOfjbtEoJf — MjLiyj. Ibid . XXI. ver. 224, 

fLi^etketf mu vwv*. Ibid, ver* 22£, 

** Thus we read, Gen.xviii. y. that Abraham ran to the herd andfetcht a calf t upon the arrival of tb« 
three angels, 

tt la this manner, we find Achilles and Patroculua employed, Horn, Jl, ix, 205, Scc. 

A eld lies at the genial feaft p refid es ; 

The parts transfixes, and with ikill divides. 

Mean while Patroclus fweatsthe fire to ratfe. Popiw 

has 
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has prepared her fire and her kettle to feeth and drefs it. The cuftom that ftill con¬ 
tinues of walking either bare-foot % or with flippers, requires the ancient compliment 
of bringing water upon the arrival of a ftranger, to wafh his feet f. And who is the 
perfon that prefents himfelf firfl; to do this office, and to give the mar-habbar, or welcome, 
but the mailer himfelf of the fatuity ? who always diltinguilhes himfelf by being tiie 
nioft officious; and after his entertainment is prepared, accounts it a breach of refpedt 
to fit down with his guefts, but Hands up all the time, and ferves them. Thus Abraham, 
as we read, Gen. xviii. 8.-“ took butter and milk, and the calf which he had drefled, 
and fet it before the angels, and he Hood by them under the tree, and they 
did eat.” 

Yet this outward behaviour of the Arab is frequently the very reverfe of his inward 
temper and inclination, for he is naturally falfe, thievilh, and treacherous + ; and it 
fometimes happens, that thofe very perfons are overtaken and pillaged in the morning, 
who were entertained the night before with the greatefl hofpitality. The prophet Jere¬ 
miah has well deferibed them : “ In the ways,” fays he, (iii. 2.) ,c haft thou fat for 
them, as the Arabian in the wilderneis.” 

Neither are they to be accufed of plundering ftrangers only, or whomfoeyer they 
may find unarmed or defeneslefs j but for thofe many implacable and hereditary ani- 
lnofities which continually fubfift among themfelves, literally fulfilling to this day the 
prophecy of the angel to Hagar, Gen. xvi. 12. that “ Ifhtnael Ihouldbe a wild man : 
his hand fiiould be againft every man, and every man’s hand agamfthis.” The greatefl: 
as well as the fmallefl: tribes are perpetually at variance with one another, frequently 
occafioned upon the moil trivial account, as if they were, from the very days 
of their great anceftor, naturally prone to difeord and contention. Even under the 
Turkiffi governments, where they have fo often fuffered by their untimely revolts, 
yet, upon the leaft difturbance or proi'pect of a revolution, they are the firfl: in arms, 
in hopes of getting rid of their dependency ; though they are lure that, in the end, 
their chains are thereby to be more ftrongly riveted. 

However, it muft be mentioned to the honour of the weftern Moors, that they ftill 
continue to carry on a trade with fome barbarous nations bordering upon the river 
Niger, without feeing § the perfons they trade with, or without having once broke 
through that original charter of commerce, which, from time'immemorial, has been 
fettled between them. The method is this: At a certain time of the year, (in the 
winter, if I am not miftaken), they make this journey in a numerous caravan, carrying 
along with them coral and glafs beads, bracelets of horn, knives, feiffars, and fuch 
like trinkets. When they arrive at the place appointed, which is on fuch a day of the 

* The feet being thus unguarded, were every moment liable to be hurt and injured : and from thence, 
perhaps, the danger, without the Divine afiiftance, which even pratea* us from the fmallefl. misfortunes, 0 f 
ilujhing them again/ a /one , Pfal. xci. tz. which perhaps may further illuftrate that difficult text, Job. v. %■,. 
ot Uing in league with the /tenet of the field. By attending fo often as I have done to this cuftom of 
walking bare-foot, I am induced to imagine, that fipjp ftp “l^JH, Dent. viii. 4. which we render, thy 
foot did not five!!, (hould rather be, thy J not did not wear away, [altr'ttuf, Hieron.) by. the excrcifirirr of it in 
Arabia PeUsea for forty year?. “ 

t Thus Gen. xviii. 4. • Let a little water, I pray you, he fetched, and wadi your feet.” Judg. x ix 21 

Luke. vii. 44. “ I entered into thine houfe, thou gave ft me no water for my feet; but file hah waflitd inv 
f?et vviih tears. IJ 7 


. contra ivulL fraudulent* 


X Like their predcceffors the Carthaginians, who arc called by Tally, Oral. 

ft mendtMa* 

$ In like manner, the Seres are faid never to fee or fpeak with the people they traded with. Eullathlus. 

W nr’ n nle 0 h,Snd a H ° f ’Pty*! l , llat , the Carthaginians traded after the fame manner with 

people beyond Hercules pillars. Vid. Arbutliuott on Conn'* p. 2?o< 
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moon, they find in the evening feveral different heaps of gold dufi, lying at a finall 
di dance from each other 5 again ft which the Moors place fo many of their trinkets as 
they judge will be taken in exchange for them. If the Nigridans, the next morning, 
approve of the bargain, they take up the trinkets, and leave the gold dull:, or elfe make 
fame deductions from the latter, &c. And in this manner tranfad their exchange, 
without feeing one another, or without the lead inftance of difhanefty or perfidioufhefs 
on either fide. 

The cuftom of the Nafamones # , of plighting their troth, by drinking out of each 
other's hands, is, at this time, the only ceremony which the Algerines ufe in mar¬ 
riage. But the contract is previoufly made betwixt the parents, wherein exprefs men¬ 
tion is made not only of the faddock , as they call that particular fum of money which 
the bridegroom fettles upon the bride, but tike wife, as it was in the time of Abra¬ 
ham f, of the feveral changes of raiment, the quantity of jewels, and the number of 
Haves that the bride is to be attended with when fhe firit waits upon her hufband. 
Thefe likewife are her property ever afterwards. The parties never fee one another, 
till the marriage is to be confummated ; at which time, the relations being withdrawn, 
the briLlegroom proceeds firit to unveil his bride J, and then (zamm fahere) to undrefs 
her. Upon forfeiture of the faddock, the hufband may put away his wife when he 
pleafesj though he cannot take her again, notwithftandmg the ftrongeft felicitations, 
dll fhe is married and bedded to another. 

The civility and refpeft which the politer nations of Europe pay to the weaker fex, 
are looked upon here as extravagancies, and as fo many infringements of that law of 
nature which affigns to man the pre-eminence. For the matrons of this country, 
though they are confidered as fervaats indeed of better fafhion, yet they have the 
greatefl lhare of toil and bufinefs upon their hands. Whilft the lazy hufband repoles 
himfelf under fome neighbouring fiiade, and the young men and the maidens, as we 
read of Rachel §, attend the flocks; the wives are ali the day taken up, as the cuftom 
was iikewife in ancient Greece, either in attending their looms //, or in grinding at the 

** toijoti xect aura; ix Tfjf rtt ert^H nvpft. Herod. btclpom. $ 172. 

-f- A gold and tiJvcr larmah, one or two fctts of ear-rings, bracelets, and Ihtkels, a gold chain to hang 
over their bieafls, with half a dozen veils, fome of brocade, others of rich hik, are utually the wedding 
clothes of a Jady of fafhion* Habits and ornaments of the like kind were given to the bride in the time ot 
Abraham. 1 bus a golden car-ring of halj a-jhekd weight was given to Rebtkah, and two bracelets for her hands, 
oj ten Jlsekels weight of gold, Gen. xxiv. 22, Abraham’s fervant alfo brought forth jewels of filler, and jewels 
of gold, and raiment, and gaye them to Rebekak, ver. 53* Befides, every woman that is married, has at 
dealt one female [lave (who is ufualiy a black) to attend her j whilft others have two or more, according' to 
their rank and quality. In this maimer, we find that Hagar was Sarahs handmaid \ that Kebekab, when 
ihe was betrothed to Ifaac, was attended by her rmrfe (Gen* xiv. 59.) and her damfets, ver. 6 1. j that Laban, 
(Gen. xxiv. 24.) give unto his daughter, Leah, when [lie was married 10 Jacob, Zilphah, his maid, for a 
handmaid; and unto Rachel, (ver. 29.} upon the like oceaJion, Hilhah, his handmaid, to be her maid. 
Havsdj initead of fettling any faddock or dowry upon SauPs daughter, was, in [lead of it, to bring an 
hundred forefkins of the PhiHitiues, r Sam. xviih 25. 

t Ihus ^L,eah, by retaining her veil, through her own artifice, (as Tamar did afterwards, 
Gen. xxxmi. 14.) or by the fubtlety and contrivance of her father Laban, might have pafTed for her filler 
Rachel, Gen.xxix.25. Though the night alone, the undiftinguifhing feafon, when fhe was brought to 
Jacob, ver. 23, may otherwife account for the miitake, And thus ii is laid of Ruth, (iti. 14.) that fhe 
rofe up in the morning, before one could know another; and of the harlot, ! Kings iii. 20, 21. When I had 
sorji.kred the child in the in orriing, t hat was laid in my bofom at midnight, behold, fays Hie, it was rtot my fott* 

§ It is Cuftom ary, even to this day, for the children of the greatell emeer to attend their docks ; as we 
find, Gen. xxix. 9- Rachel kept the jheep of her father Laban . The fame is related of the feveu children of 
the Kings of I hebes, Horn. 11. vi. T^r. 424.; of Antiphus, the foil of Priam, 11. xi. ver. 106*; of Anchifes, 
JE neas" mother, II,i. ver, 

SI Like Andromache, II. vi. ver. 491, or Penelope, Qdyfs. i. yer. 357* 

mill 
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mill*, or in making of bread, cufcaffowe , dwseda , and fuch like farinaceous food; fo 
far correfponding with the ywa ir;TOTr:iiEs<75ti or <riro7roisi. Neither is this all; for, 
to finifh the day, at the time of the evening , even the time that women go out 
Horn. Od.x. ver. 105.^ to draw water, Gen. xxiv. 11. they are Itill to lit themfelves 
out with a pitcher or a goat’s lkin f, and, tying their fucking children behind them, 
trudge it in this manner two or three miles to fetch water. Yet, in the mid ft of all 
theftf labours and incumbrances, not one of thefe country ladies, in imitation no doubt 
of thofe of better fafliion in cities, will lay afide any of their ornaments; neither their 
nqle-jewels, (lfa.iii. 22. Ezek. xvi. 10.) ufed ftill by the Levant Arabs; neither their 
bracelets or their {hackles, the tinkling armaments of their feet, lia. iii. 16.; neither their 
ear-rings, or looking-glafles f, which they hang upon their breafts; neither the 
tinging their eye-lids with lead-ore; fo prevalent is cuftotn, even in the moft un¬ 
civilized parts of Barbary; and fo very zealous are thefe homely creatures to appear in 
the mode and fa(hion. 

The Arabian women arc fwarthy, and rarely well-favoured ; but the greater!: part 
of the Moorilh women would be reckoned beauties, even in Great Britain, Their 
children certainly have the finefl complexions of any nation whatfoever. We have a 
wrong notion of the Moors §, in taking them for a fwarthy people. The men indeed, 
by wearing only the tiara, or a fcull-cap, are expofed fo much to the fun, that they 
quickly attain the fwarthinefs of the Arab ; but the women, keeping more at home, 
preferve their beauty till they are thirty; at which age they begin to be wrinkled, and 
are ufually paft child-bearing. It fometimes happens, that one of thefe girls is a mother 
at eleven, and a grandmother at two-and-twenty ; and as their lives are ufually of the 
fame length with thofe of the Europeans, feveral of thefe matrons have lived to fee 
their children of many generations. 

At all their principal entertainments, and to {hew mirth and gladnefs upon other 
occafions, the women welcome the arrival of each gueft, by fqualling out for feveral 
times together, loo , loo , loo j|. At their funerals alfo, and upon other melancholy 
occafions, they repeat the lame noife only they make it more deep and hollow **, 
and end each period with fome ventriioguous figbs. The a,Xa.Xa.^ot/rxe wcXXx, or wail- 

* Horn, Odyfs. vii. ver. 105. Simonid. dc Mulieribus. Mat. nir. 41. Herod. I. vii. c-187. Tliu- 
cyd. I, Vu 

^ There is frequent mention made of thofe fkms in the Holy Scriptures, Thus JY^n* Gen* xxf* 14, 
15, & 19* or J'^- i*- 4 Judg. iv* &Q- t Sam, xvi* 19, Pfal Wi* 8, and cxix* 83, S 3 !* 

1 Sam* h 24, and x* 3* Jer. xiii. 13 * and Matt, ix. i7-*Mark ii, 22. L»uke \r. 37* which ftuudd be 

rendered Jhns, are improperly interpreted bottles* 

^ Thefe were ofpoiifhed brafs among the Hebrew women, as we learn from Exod* xxxviu* 8. 

J The word Moor is generally (nppofed to convey the idea of a per fan of a dark and fwarthy com¬ 
plexion ; whereas, it only denotes the fit nation of their country, For^^y^ fignifies a forty or narrow 
part of the foa—/return trafofius* &c< HD VC* Mav'ri* confequenlly will be the fame as UrafoBayeus feu 
ad trap Sum vivtns) a peiion who lives near fuch a place ; juft as the Moors are fituated with refpect to the 
Straits of Gibraltar^ the Prelum Gaditanum or Hercukum of the ancients* \ id, Pen'tfd* Cofm. edit, 
T.Hyde, p. 48, But Bochart deduceth the word from another original* JHFlID* Mauri , quzdi 
pofirem't vet accident ales didti, ab YlplK et po/Urius et naidentem foil at. Plcue fenbtretur Mauharm * 
kd gutmrales paffim elidi nemo ell qui neferat. Boch* Chan, 1 . i. c* 25* 

|[ A corruption, as k Lems to be, of Hallelujah* AXccXa^ a word of the like found was 

ufed by an army, either before they gave the onfet, or when they had obtained the vi&ory. Vid* Pal* 
Syiiiips* vohiv, p* 790, & Mint* Lex in voce The Tutks to this day call out Allah* Allah, 

Adah* upon Lhe like occahon* 

if the word was related 10 the Htb, ejulari* (Mjc. u 8*) from whence perhaps our Englifh 

Word lohowL 

** Pi utarch in forms us, that Efeleu, ion, iou, were ufed in this manner* E^$omir £e t&is tXiXtv* 

L) kf ^0 ft** wmtymv yjz* ?g iK7rAr f |*a£ hm Plutarch in Thcfeo* 

ing 
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fa greatly, as our verfion expreffes it, Mark v. 38. upon the death of Jair us daughter, 
was probably performed in this manner. For there are feveral women hired to act 
upon thefe lugubrious occafions; who, like the Prmfica: *, or mourning women of 
old are Jhilful in lamentation , (Amos v. 16.) and great miftreffes of thefe melancholy 
expreffions; and indeed they perform their parts with fuch proper founds, geftures 
and commotions, that they rarely fail to work up the affembly into feme extraor¬ 
dinary pitch of thoughtfttlnefs and farrow. The Britifh faftory has often been very 
fenfibly touched with thefe lamentations, whenever they were made in the neighbouring 

houfes. . , . 

No nation in the world is fa much given to fuperfhtion as the Arabs, or even as the 

Mahometans in general. They hang | about their children’s necks the figure of an 
open hand, ufually the right, which the Turks and Moors paint likewtfe upon their 
ihips and houfes, as a counter-charm to an evil eye; for five is with them an unlucky 
number, and five (meaning their fingers) in your eyes, is their proverb of culling and 
defiance. Thofe of riper years carry with them fame paragraphs of their Koran, which, 
as the Jews did their phylacteries, Exod* xiii. j 6« Numb* xv . 38. they place upon then 
fareaft, or few undei' their caps, to prevent fafcination and witchcraft, and to iecure 
thetnfelves from ficknefs and misfortunes* The virtue of thefe fcrolls and charms is 
fuppofed like wife 10 be fo far universal, that they fufpend them, even upon the necks 
of their cattle, horfes, and other beafts of burthen* They place great faith and con¬ 
fidence in magicians and forcerers as the Egyptians and Moabites U did, who m old 
time were their neighbours ; and upon fome extraordinary occafions, particularly 111 a 
lingering diftemper, they ufe feveral fuperfiitious ceremonies in the faci ificing of a 
cock, a Ihecp, or a goat, by burying the whole carcafe under ground, by di inking a 


* Praefkae dicuntur tnulkres ad lam cuts ndum mortimm condu&oe, qu® dant c ceteris modtim plangendi, 
quad in hoc ipfum prshftsc. Vid. F* Felt. & Hon. Marcell, in voce. 

f “ Call for the Lmiapr'- front! np, to lament} mourning women* that they may cornc and 
take up a wailing for 11a, tnatotfr eyes may run down with tears, and our eye-Jina gufhout mth water, 
Jer. ix. 17, 18, (Suchlike extraordinary demon Amt ions of furrow we have related, I ial. vi, 6, * ^ L very 

night wafli I my bed, (or) make I my bed to fwim : 1 water my couch with my tears. I lal. cxix. 
136. t( Rivers of waters run down my eyes.*' Jer. ix. 1. “ O that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears;*** And Lam* Jji. 48 + Afiuc eye runneth down with rivers of waters. j he drawing 
of water at Mhspah* ( i Sam. vn\ and pouring u out before the Lord* and fajling* may like wife denote, in 
the eallern manner of expteflion, fome higher degree of grief and contrition* Ejfuderunt cor fuum in pans* 
tentia, Lit aquas ante Deum , as the Chaldee pavaphvafe interprets it ; or, us Vaiablus* HaufcruiU aquas a 
puieo cordis fid* et abunde lacrymati [tint coram Domino refpifcenUs. Aqua ejftifa lacrymas Jignffkat* fays Giq- 
tius in locum. 

f This c Li ft pm of hanging things about the neck to prevent mifchief, diilempers, See* ftems to he of 
great antiquity, and was common to other nations. Thus Vam, de Ling. Lat* 1 . vi. in fine* ‘ Pimbia a 
pnebendo, ut fit tutum ■ quod fitit reined la in colic puereisd 4 Fafcmum, col I is nempc puerorum fufpen- 
itim, tnfanlium cujtodhn appellat Plintus,’ 1. xxviii* c. 4. The Bulla was worn upon the fame account, as 
Macrobius tells us, Saturn. I- i. 4 Bulla geflamen crat triumph an tium, in cl nils intra cam remedhs, quse 
crederent adverfum invidiam valcntifllma. 1 

§ The feveral claffcS of which are enumerated m Deut* xviii, 10, 11.; *ui%. fuch n&ufi divination* or is an 
ohfervtT of times, or an enchanter, or a witch* or a charmer* or a confuher whh familiar fpiths * or a wizard* or a 
necromancer . They pretend to have daily in dances in thefe countries of the power and effteacy of one or 
other of thefe perfons, particularly in cauftng or taking away the influence ol the mafeficium UgaminiSi or 
vinculum Veneris , which fee ms to have been well known in the lime of Auguflua. 

Ncfle tribus nodia ternos. AmarilU, colores, 

Ntdlc, Amarilli, nodus, et Venerh die vincula ne^o. 

Vlrg. Ed* vni. 77* 

(I Viz,, the Egyptians, (Vid. Anton. Eptfl. kix. Jofeph^ divining cn£> i Gen. xliv. 5.) Moabites, 
| Balaam went not t as at ether times , to Jesk for enchantment^ Hum* XXiv* I.) ijc* 
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part of the blood, or by burning or difperfing the feathers* For it is a prevailing ; 
opinion ail over this country, that a great many difeafes proceed from fome offence or 
other tliat has been given to the jenourn^ a clafs of beings placed by them betwixt 
angels and devils- Thefe, like the fairies-of our forefathers, are.foppofed to frequent 
/hades and fountains; and to affume the bodies of toads, worms, and other little 
animals* which, being always in our way, are liable every moment to be hurt and 
moleffed by us. When any perfori therefore is lame or fickly, he fancies that he has 
injured one or other of ihefe beings j upon which the women, who, like the ancient 
veneftca , are dextrous in thefe ceremonies, are fent for immediately ; and go, as I have 
feen them, upon a Wednefday, with frankincenfe and other perfumes, to fome neigh¬ 
bouring fpring, where they facrifice a hen or a cock, an ewe or a ram, &c* according 
to the fex # and quality of the patient, and the nature of the difeafe. 


§ r r. — Of their Superjliiiorfs j r with an Account of their S a hits or Marahbuits^ fgfc* 

THE Mahometans have a great veneration for their Marabbutts, who are generally 
perfons of a rigid and auftere life, continually employing themfelves either in counting 
over their beads t, or elfe in meditation and prayer. This faintfhip goes by fucceffion ; 
and the Ton is entitled to the fame reverence and efleem with the father, provided he 
can keep up and maintain the fame gravity and decorum. Some of them alfo {bare in 
the fame reputation with their prophet, of receiving vihons, and converfmg with the 
deity \ whilft others, who pretend to work miracles, are endowed with gifts, which 
Mahomet \ himfelf durft not pretend to. "When I was (fin* j 732,) near the river 
Arhew with Seedy Muftafa, the Kaleefa of the weftern province, he told me, in the 
prefence of a number of Arabian Shekhs, who vouched for the fa£t, that Seedy ben 
Mukha-lah, a Marabbutt hard by, had a folid iron bar, which, upon command, would 
give the fame noife with a cannon, and do the like execution j and that once the whole 
Algerine army, upon demanding too exorbitant a tax from the Arabs under his pro¬ 
tection, were put to flight by the miracle. Yet notwithftanding the frequency, as they 
pretended, of the experimejit, notwithftanding the merit I urged there would be of 
convincing a Chriftian of the truth of it, befides the felicitations and intreaties of the 
whole company that this Marabbutt fhould be fent for. Seedy ben Mukhadah § had too 
much policy to appear and hazard his reputation. But I had better fuccefs near 
Seteef, with Seedy Aflioure, the Marabbutt of the Ammer; a perfon famous all over the 
eaflern province for the vomiting of fire. This operation, as he performed it, L law 
feyera! times ; the firft inftance whereof did indeed very much furprife me. For 
being in a^ mixed company, and little regarding him, I obferved, all on a hidden. 
Ins mouth in a blaze, and his whole body feemingly difforted with agonies. But by 
keeping my eye more carefully upon him, when the fame was repeated a fecond time, 
(for he had feveral of thefe pretended edbifies,) I plainly difeovered the whole cheat 
and contrivance. For during the time that his head and his hands lay concealed under 


* A male being facriSced for the female fex, £s?V. 

f In touebing each bead of their chaplet, confiftm^ ufually of ninety-nine, they either fay Alhamdillah 
God be pratfid; Allah Ktbeer, 1. e. God is great; or, Iliugfur Allah—StafFotir Allah, God forgive me * 
t I'ndcanx^s Life of Mahomet, p. 1 3 , 19, y * 

§ 1 ms name, by interpretation, is, the fin of a gun; feveral perfons in thefe countries having their 
cognomina from fome quality or other for which they are remarkable. Of th 13 quality thev are cither 

fttfor f^ihjhh/ <llher ’ ° r Itn ’ bCn ’ C * ° f il ‘ Thu3 a fat man 18 catltJ Abbon kerfh, I. c. the 

® his 
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his burnoofe, when he pretended to be converfing with the Deity, he was actually 
lighting the fire ; and accordingly, when he was ready to difplay it, fuch a quantity of 
fmoke attended his head and hands, in withdrawing them from under his burnoofe, 
there was fo flrong a fmell likewife of tow and fulphur, befides forne threads of the 
former that were unfortunately engaged to his beard, that none but an ignorant and 
bigotted people could be deceived by the impofture. This I took notice of to feme 
Turks that were with me, who faw through the cheat; but the Arabs (till infilled upon 
the wonderful gift of Seedy Afhoure, as the Ephefians did of their Diana; and that 
Ma kan Ihy kiff hoo, i, e* There was none like him . 

Thefe people likewife are equally foolifh and extravagant in their Jaffar-eah , as they 
call the pretenfions they make to the knowledge of future events and contingencies* 
They are not indeed hitherto agreed by what extraordinary means they come at thefe 
revelations ; though the difeoveries they would be believed to make are in fuch general 
terms fo falfe, for the moil parr, and at the befi dubious, and never particularly 
circumfiantiated, that it fcarce deferves the gravity or attention to enquire after their 
original. However, none of them ever afferted that they were from divine infpiration; 
though there are a number of enthufiafts in this religion, who pretend to be foil of 
the Deity upon other occafions* Some attribute them to magareab , for fo they call 
witchcraft and enchantment, others to aftrology or the doctrine of the liars, whilft their 
thakbs pretend to have the prophecies of Aly, the ion-in-law of their prophet; 
wherein they give out, that he has left them a general and chronological account of the 
moil remarkable occurrences which have happened in the world fmee his time, or 
which are to fall out in future ages. 

When I was at Tunis, in the fpring of 1727, there were feveral prophecies handed 
about, partly, as was alleged, from this book, partly from their Jaffar-eah, that Halfan 
ben Aly, the bey or king at that time, was to be immediately depofed by his nephew* 
Aly Bafhaw* 1 he myftery of it was, that Haffan ben Aly, other wife a good and wife 
prince, had a mighty inclination to opprefs the rich eft: of his fubjeits ; and, by a piece 
of ill-timed policy, had, fince the beginning of his reign, neglected the natural bom 
Turks, and placed his chief confidence in Moors and renegadoes; upon whom likewife 
be bellowed the greafeft honours and preferments* On the other hand, Aly Bafhaw, 
while lie ailed under him as aga of the Janizaries, behaved himfelf with fuch courtefy, 
generality, and jullice, that he gained the affeftions of that body, and the good will of 
the whole kingdom* Aly Bathaw therefore, being upon fome mifunderflanding with 
his uncle, fled to the mountains of Ufelett* He had there the hardinefs to proclaim 
himfelf bey ; and to publifh, at the fame time, the great mjuftice and oppreflion that 
Hailan ben Aly had always exercifed over his fubjefts* He further exclaimed againft 
the unjuit contempt and difpegard that had all along been paid to the Turks, the natural 
fafegoards of the kingdom; adding further, that he himfelf would immediately apply 
proper methods for the eale and fatisfaffion of them all* Taking, l fay, all thefe 
circumfhnces together, there was probability enough, without the concurrence of a 
prophecy, that fuch a revolution might then have been brought about* Yet, notwith- 
Handing all theie unfavourable circumfiances; notwithftanding the very day and hour 
were confidently prefixed for Haffan ben Aly’s deftruftion, he proved too flrong for 
their Jaffar-eah ; and, provided the Algerines had not a few years afterwards interpofeef, 
he would, in all probability, have left a peaceable poffeffion of that kingdom to his foil*— 

It would be too tedious to recount any more of their pretended prophecies; fome of 
which, the event very obvioufly fhewed to be talfe; whilft others were, at the beft, 

7 uncertain 
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uncertain gueffes only, or probable conje&ures. We are to wait therefore till time and 
futurity determine the truth of that very remarkable one, which promifes to the 
Chriftians a reftoration of all thofe kingdoms which they formerly loft to the Turks 
and Saracens. Thus much may be obferved of it already, that there is no part of the 
Mahometan dominions, extenfive as they are, where it is not univerfally received; 
and that, in confequence thereof, the gates of their cities are carefully fliut up every 
Friday, the day of their congregation, from ten till twelve o’clock in the morning, 
ihat being, as they fay, the day and the time prefixed for this notable cataftrophe. 

CHAPTER IV. 

§ I, — Of the Government of thefe Kingdoms ; particularly of Algiers. 

AS the Arabs have had no fmall lhare in the foregoing obfervatlons, it may be 
expe&ed that fomething Ihould be faid of the form of government that fublifts among 
them. Now, though the greateft part of thefe tribes have been under the Turkifh 
yoke for many ages, yet they are rarely interrupted, either in what may concern the 
courfe of juftice, or in the fucceffion to thofe few offices and dignities that belong 
properly to themlelves. For, provided they live peaceably, pay regularly the eighth 
part of the produce of their lands, together with a fmall poll-tax that is annually 
demanded by the Turks, they are left in full poffeffion of all their private laws, 
privileges and cuftoms. Every dou-war therefore may be looked upon as a little 
principality; where the family that is of the greateft name, fubftance and reputa¬ 
tion, ufually prefides. However this honour does not always lineally defcend from 
father to fon; but, as it was among their predeceffors, the Numidians *, when the 
heir is too young, or fubjeft to any infirmity, then they make choice of the uncle, or 
fome other relation, who, for prudence and wifdom, is judged to be the belt qualified. 
Yet, notwith Handing a defpotic power is lodged in this perfon, all grievances and 
difputes are accommodated, by calling in to his affiftance one or two perfons out of each 
tent. Aad as the offender is confidered as a brother, the fentence is always given on 
the favourable fide; and, even in the moft enormous crimes, rarely any other punifh- 
ment is inflifted than bamfliment. When this perfon has the fuperintendence over a 
fingle dou-war, he is commonly called the Shekh t; but when his authority reaches 
over feveral, then he has the title either of Shekh el Kibeer, great Lord or Elder , or 
elfe of the Emeer J, Prince. As few or none either of thefe Shekhs, or of the Turkilh 
and eaftern kings, princes or baihaws, know to write their own names, all their letters 
and decrees are ftamped with their proper rings, feals, or fignets, (2 Kings xx. 2. 
Eft. in. 12. Dan. vi. 7. &c.) which are ufually of filver or cornelian, with their refpedive 
names engraved upon them on one fide, and the name of their kingdom or principality, 
or elfe fome fentence of their Koran, on the other. 

The government of the Algerines, which difters little from that of Tunis, con lifts of 
the dey, who is to be confidered as the ftadtholder, and of a dou-vvaime, or common 
council. The dou-wanne, (the fame with divan, as it is erroneoufly though commonly 
written) is principally compofed of the thirty Yiah Balhecs; though the mufti, the 

* Mihtante MafinilTa pro Carthagimeiifibus in Hifpania, pater ejus moritur: Gals; nomen erat. 
Jtegnum ad fratrem regis Oefalcem, pergramlem natu (mo* ita apud Numidas eft) pervcnit. Lit 
1 . xxix. $ 29. r 

t sbmh, fenex, femur, dodor: aut authoritate, princfpatu, pietate, ct arte confpicuus. Vid. Gol. 
in voce. r 

t Ameer from Amara, he commanded, man davit, jufiit, prseccpit. Idem. 
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kaddy, and the whole army, of what degree foever, are fometiriies called in to affift. 
All affairs of moment ought to be agreed upon by this affembly, before they pafs into 
laws, and before the dey is entrufted with putting them in execution. But for fome 
years paft, there has been little account made of this venerable body; which continues 
indeed to be very formally gonveiled, but then it is only with the fame formality to 
confent to fuch propofitions as have been before hand concerted betwixt the dey and 
his favourites ; fo that, in effect, the whole power is lodged in one perfon. 

This perfon, who at Algiers is called the Dey, and at Tunis the Bey, is chofen out of 
the army ; each order, even the inoft inferior, having an equal right and title to that 
dignity with the higheft. Every bold and afpiring foldier, though taken yefteriay from 
the plough, may be confidered (particularly at Algiers) as the heir apparent to the 
throne; and with this further advantage, that he lies under no neceffity to wait tiil 
ficknefs or old age have removed the prefent ruler. It is enough that he can protect 
himfelf with the fame fcymitor, which he has had the hardinefs to /heath in the bread 
of his predeceffor. The chief command here, as it was in the declenfion of the Roman 
empire, lies open and expofed to every bold pretender; who, if he has the refolution 
only to attempt, wall rarely fail to carry it. To the truth whereof, we need only appeal 
to that quick fucceffion, which, till very lately, has been among the Deys of Algiers » 
rarely one in ten having had the fortune to die in his bed, e. without a mufket ball 
or a feymiter. Even thofe few, who have thus peaceably departed, cannot attribute it 
to any fuperior regard and edeem which the army had for them in particular; but 
rather to their own fuperior good fortune, in preventing an infurreftion, by catting off 
the confpirators before they could put their defigns in execution. This bloody °and 
cruel method of iucceeding to the deyfhip, and of continuing peaceably in it afterwards, 
will anpear ftrange and furprifing to us, who have been long aecudomed to regular 
fucceffions and civilized governments; yet it is what may be very well accounted for 
here, where a ft riff and regular dilcipline has been a long time wanting ; where even a 
private foldier, after a fmall exerdfe and trial under thefe colours, has the ambition to 
think himfelf confiderable enough, either to pu/h for the kaftan himfelf, or to con¬ 
tribute at leaft in the promotion of another to it. However, by the many feafonable 
executions that have been lately made of thefe afpiring members, this factious and dif- 
contented humour feems, at prefent, to be fomewhat purged and allayed ; though, in 
fuch an ungovernable conftitution as this, there will always remain fome feeds of their 
old tumultuous principles, which, upon the leaft favourable opportunity, may break 
out afrelh in rebellion and affaffinatton. * 3 

§2.— Of their Forces and Revenues, •with their Method of Fighting and ra'fng Recruits. 

IAL whole foice of Algiers, in lurks and Cologlies, is computed at prefent to be 
no more than fix thou find five hundred; two thoufand whereof are fuppofed to be 
tmenh, old and excufed from duty; and of the four thoufand five hundred that re¬ 
main, one thouiand are annually employed in relieving their garrifons, whilft the reft 
git ci go out with their cruifing veffels, or elfe form the three flying camps, which every 
ummei attend the provincial viceroys. To the Turkiih troops we may join about 
two thouiand xwowab, as the Moorifh horfe and footmen are called ; yet, notwith- 
itandmg thefe are kept in conftant pay, and may be fuppofed to augment their number, 
yet, being all of them hereditary enemies to the Turks, they are little confidered in the 
real iateguard and defence of the government. The method therefore of keeping this 
large and populous kingdom in obedience, is not fo much by force of arms, as by 

i3.. " diligently 
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diligently obferving the old political - maxim, Divide and command. For the provincial 
viceroys are very watchful over the motions of the Arabian tribes, who appertain to 
their feveral diftricts and jurisdictions; and as thefe are in continual jealoufies and 
difputes with one another, the beys have nothing more to do than to keep up 
the ferment, and throw in, at proper times, new matter for difcord and contention. 
There are feveral clans, both of Arabs and Kabyles, who, in cafe their neighbours 
fliould obferve a neutrality, would be too hard for the whole array of Algiers ; not- 
withftanding each Turk values himfelf in being a match for twenty of them. When 
therefore there is any mifunderftanding of this kind, the viceroys play one tribe againfl: 
another ; and, provided the quarrel proves equal, a few of tile Turkifli infantry feafon- 
ably thrown in, (the Arabian cavalry being never able to withftand them *), will be 
more than a balance for the enemy. By thus continually fomenting the divilions 
which always fubfift among the Arabian princes, and exafperating one family againfl 
another, thefe four or five thoufand Turks maintain their ground againfl: all opposition, 
and lay-, even their neighbours, the Tunifeens, and Wefiern Moors, under great obliga¬ 
tions for not extending their conquefts among them. 

In their feveral battles and engagements, the fpahees, or cavalry , as I have before 
hinted, are of little fervice; the Arabs in this refpect being more numerous, and 
often victorious. It is the infantry that does the execution; which the Arabs, as 
never fighting on foot, are not able to withlland, which, as we have obferved, was the 
cafe of their predeceffors. When the cavalry alone are concerned, as when one 
Arabian tribe is at variance with another, then each party draws itfelf up in the figure 
of a half moon. But as the whole army rarely falls on together, or comes to clofe 
fighting, they feldom put the difpute to a deeifive battle. Their fighting is always at a 
difiance, as if they were running of races ; i'mall parties (or platoons, as we fliould call 
them) continually advancing, at full career, from the main body ; and, after they have 
difcbarged their fire-arms, or their javelins, againlt their refpedtive antagonifis, they as 
fpeedily retreat to their main bodies, where others are ready for the onfet. In fo 
much, that a few perfons killed on a fide, is reckoned a bloody battle. / 

Skirmithes of the like nature, though attended with more execution, feem to have 
been praftifed by the Hebrew infantry of old, -when they looked one another in the face ; 
as in 2 Sam. ii. 14. where we read of twelve Benjamites pertaining to Ijhbojheth, flaying 
with the like number of David’sfervants, in fight of both armies. What is "alio 
recorded, 2 Sam. i. 23. of Saul and Jonathan, that they were fwifter than eagles; and of 
Afahel, 2 Sam. ii. 18. that he was as light of foot as a wild roe; and of the Gadites, 
1 Chron. xii. 8. that they were men of might , as fwift as the roes upon the mountains ; 
not to mention the epithets of wku,-, &c. given to the Grecian heroes; 

may all relate to thefe dccurfory rencounters, and to this method of jufting or fighting 
at random. 

To make up the deficiencies in the army, their cruifing vcffels are ufually fent out 
once in every five or fix years to the Levant for recruits; which generally confift of 
fliepherds, outlaws, and perfons of the Joweft rank and condition. "Mahomet Baiba#, 
who was the dey when I arrived (1720) at Algiers, and was fiiot dead in the firects a 
little afterwards by a party of foldiers, was not afliamed to own his extraction, in a 
notable difpute which he had once with the deputy conful of the French nation : My 
mother, fays he, fold peep’s feet, and my father fold neats’ tongues; hut they would have 

* Numic!a- pedRum adcm ferre acquaint; according to an obfervatfon of Tacitus (lib. iv. ai.) which 
■holds good to tilts day. 1 * 
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been afoamed to expofe to falc fo ivorthlefs a tongue as thine. Yet thefe recruits, after 
they have been a little inftru&ed by their fellow foldiers, and have got caps to then- 
heads, fhoes to their feet, and a pair of knives to their girdle, quickly begin to afFeft 
grandeur and majefty ; expeft to be faluted with the title of Effendi, or Tour Grace; 
and look upon the molt confiderable citizens as their Haves, and the eonfuls of the 
allied nations as their footmen. 

But befides thefe Levant Turks, they Dey may, at his pleafure, and efpeciallv upon 
any emergency, enrol the cologlies , as they call the fens of fuch foldiers, who have 
been permitted to marry at Algiers. Though, fmce the latter made an unfuccefsfu! 
attempt upon the government, by endeavouring to feize upon the caffaubah, or citadel , 
they have not been much encouraged ; and when they are, they are always excluded 
from the honour of being Dey, Aga of the Janizaries, and other confiderable offices 
and employments. 

The officers that command this fmall army, (and it would be the fame if it amounted 
to its former complement of twelve thoufand) are the Aga, or general, thirty Y'iah 
Baffiees, or colonels, eight hundred Buliuck Baffiees, or captains, and about half 
that number of Oda Baffiees, or lieutenants. The method of arriving at thefe polls, 
is not by money and intereft, but by age and feniority • the oldeft foldier being advanced 
upon the death of his lieutenant, and the lieutenant upon the death of a captain, &c. 
though, by the Dey’s per million, a younger foldier may pur chafe the rank of an 
older, the latter degrading himfelf in return. There is another method alfo of haften- 
ing thefe promotions; for the Aga is removed as often as the foldiers are paid, which 
is every two months, being fuceeeded by the Chiah, who is the eldeft of the Yiah 
Baffiees $ whereby a feat becomes vacant in the Dou-wanne, which is immediately 
filled up by the eldeft Buliuck Balhee; as he again is by the eldeft Oda Baffiee, &c. 
The Aga, after having thus paffed through the whole courfe of his duty, is from 
thenceforward confidered as mazoule , emeritus , or fuperannuated, quietly enjoying his 
pay, and, according to the old poet Ennius, 

Sen Jo ccnfe£fcu ? guiefdt* 

The yearly taxes of this great and fertile kingdom bring ufuatly into the treafury 
three hundred thoufand dollars ; though it is computed ihat the eighth part of prizes, 
the effefts of perfons dying without children, the contributions from the diftrifts, inde¬ 
pendent of the viceroys, together with the frequent avar-eas and oppreffions of the 
lubjefts, may bring in the like fum. To compenfate this fmallnefs in their revenues, 
the pay of the army is very fmall, the youngeft foldier receiving only four hundred and 
fix afpers every two months, and the eldeft, or thofe in full pay, no more than five 
thoufand eight hundred ; whereof fix hundred and ninety-fix (as was before obferved) 
make a dollar *. Now, as a great number of years are required before they arrive at 
full pay, (the young foldiers receiving an augmentation only of an hundred and fixteen 
afpers f every year) the whole army, with regard to their demands upon the govern¬ 
ment, may bereduced to about three thoufand five hundred} whereby a fum lefs than two 
hundred thoufand dollars, i.e. betwixt thirty and forty thoufand pounds of our money, 

* S, ’ ve Thalero, qui German!.! fic didtur a Thale fen Dale, i. e. Vallt'a ; under Thaler feu Daler, q. d. 
Valient]3 lulmnflus ’ a v _alle fanfli Joachimi ubi primo cull funt. Hinc fattum ut tandem fcutati omnes 
(quos nummos Imperiales vocaraus) Thalcri hodie vocantur. Vtd. Hyd, Annot-in Bobovii liturfiram. 
Tnrcarum, p. 10. Vid. p.414. 

t nun >mvilus, 1 ureice dicitur Albulus ; unde a Gracia fua lingua hodierna vocatur Acrcreo;, i.e. Albur, 
Ac. Apecuniam albam in gencrc notat. Id. ibid. 
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■will defray the expence. Befides the pay, fuch Yiah and Bulluck Balhees as are un¬ 
married have each of them eight loaves of bread a day, and the Oda Balhees and pri¬ 
vate foldiers, who are in the lame condition, have four; each loaf being about five 
ounces in weight, and three afpers in value. 


f 3 .—Of their Courtt of Judicature and their Purijhmentf. 

IN the ordinary dillribution of juftice, there is in this, as in all other Turkifh govern¬ 
ments, an officer whom they call the Kaddy, who for the molt part has been educated 
in the feminaries of Stamboule # or Grand Cairo, where the Roman codes and pan- 
defts, tranflated into the Arabic language, are taught and explained, as in the univer- 
fities of Europe. The Kaddy is obliged to attend at the court of juftice once or twice 
a day, where he hears and determines the feveral fuits and complaints that are brought 
before him. But as bribery is too often, and juftly enough, charged upon the Kaddy, 
all affairs of moment are laid before the Dey, or elfe, when he is abfent, or otherwife 
employed, they are heard by the treafurer, by the mailer of the horfe, or by other 
principal officers of the regency, who fit in the gate t of the palace for that purpofe. 
At all thefe tribunals, the caufe is quickly decided, nothing more being required than 
the proof of what is alleged ; in fo much, that a matter of debt, or trefpafs, or of the 
higheft crime, will be finally derided, and the fetitence put in execution, in lefs than an 
hour. 

Tn cafes of debt, the debtor is ufually detained in prifon till the choufes or bailiffs 
have frized upon his effefts, and fold them. If the fale amounts to more than the 
debt, the overplus is returned to the prifoner; if it comes ffiort, he is notwithftanding 
releafed, and no future demands are to be made upon him. Lefl'er offences are punilhed 
with bajlinado (, u e. with little flicks of the bignefs of one’s finger; which, like the 
Roman fafees, are brought in bundles to the place of punilhment, where the offender 
receives upon his buttocks, or the foies of his feet, from fifty to a thoufand ftrokes, 
according to the nature and atrocity of his crime. But for unnatural luft, not only the 
parts above mentioned are chaftifed, but the belly likewife, a punifhment generally at¬ 
tended with death, for clipping or debafing the public coin, the old Egyptian punifii- 
ment §, viz. the cutting off the hands of the tranfgreflbr, is inflifted. When a Jew, 
or a Chriftian Have, or fubjeri, is guilty of murder, or any other capital crime, he is 
carried without the gates of the. city, and burnt alive; but the Moors and Arabs are 
either impaled for the fame crime, or elfe they are hung up by the neck, over the 
battlements of the city walls, or elfe they are thrown upon the chingan, or books ]|, 
that are fixed all over the walls below, where fometimes they break from one hook to 
another, and hang in the inoft exquifite torments thirty or forty hours.. The Turks. 


* Conftantinople is called all over the Levant, Stamboule, or Stanpolc, which feems rather to be the 
corruption or coutra&iori of the ancient name, as Jambol is of Joannopolis, than of ms mjJUv, as fomc 
authors give into. Vid. Hyd. Not. in Cofmogr. Perils, p. 52. Sir George Wheeler's Trav. p. \ 78. 

t Thus we read of the eiders in the gate, (Deut. xxii. 15. and xxv. 7.) and (Ifa. xxix. 21. Amos v. 10.) 
ot him that reproveib and rebuhdh in the gate, and (Dan. ii. 49.) that he fat in the gate of the king. The 
Ottoman court likewife feems to have been called the port, from the diilribution of jnilice, and the difoatch 
of public bufmefs that is carried on in the gates of it. 1 r - 

% It was in this manner probably that St. Paul was thrice beaten with rode, ten iSkSSie&w, fava he. 
2 Cor- xi. ty. The choufes, hkewile, whofe office it ia to inflift this punifhment, appear to be norther 
than fo many Roman h&ors, armed out with their fafees. ** 

§ Dkid* Sic 1 * i. p. 50, 

j| The fattening of the body of Saul to the walls of Bethfhara, (» Sam. xxxi. to.) might be the fixing 
at only to, or hanging it upon, fuch hooks a3 were placed there for the execution of criminals. 

are 
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are not publicly punifhed, like other offenders* Out of refpeft to their characters, they 
are always fent to the houfe of the Aga, where, according to the quality of the mifde- 
meaner, they are baftinadoed or ftrangled. When the women offend, they are not, 
out of modefty to the fex, expofed to the populace, but fent to feme private houfe of 
correction; or, if the crime is capital, as when they are taken in adultery, &c. they are 
then'tied up in a fack, carried out into thefea, and drowned The weftern Moors 
ufe the barbarous puniihment of fawing the body of the criminal in two ; exprelfive 
probably of Matt* xxiv. 51. Luke xii. 46. which we render cutting afundcr , 

or cutting off; no lefs than of Heb, xi, 37. which is txsitoilated,< fwring aftmbr . 

For which purpofe they prepare two boards of a proper length and breadth, and 
having tied the criminal betwixt them, they proceed to the execution, by beginning 
at the head. Karelinafh, a perfon of the firft rank in that country, who not long ago 
had been ambafiador at the Britifh court, was put to death in this manner. For it 
may be very juftly obferved, with regard to the pumfhments of thefe countries, that 
there is little or no regard had to the quality of the offender, but to the nature of the 
offence. Someriines indeed, a pecuniary mulct will Jlop the courfe of juilice; but if 
the crime is flagrant, no atonement is to be made for it, the tranfgreffor immediately 
fuffering the puiiifhment which he is thought to deferve. 

§4 »—Of their naval Force ; together ‘with their Interejls and Alliances with Chrjftiim Princes* 

TFIE naval force of this regency, which, for the two laft centuries, has been, at one 
time or other, a terror to the trading nations of Chriffendotu, is, at prefent, in a de¬ 
clining condition. If we except their row-boats and brigantines, they had only (A.I). 
1732,} half a dozen capital Ihips, from thirty-fix to fifty guns; and, at the fame time, 
had not half that number of brave and experienced captains. A general peace with 
the three trading nations, and the impofHbiliry of keeping up a fuitable difcipline, where 
every private foldier difputes authority with his officer, are fome of the principal 
reafons why fo frnall a number of veffels are fitted out, and why fo few perfons of 
merit are afterwards willing to command them. Their want likewife of experience, 
with the few engagements they have been lately concerned in at fra, have equally 
contributed to this diminution of their naval character* However, if by proper dif- 
clpline and encouragement they Oiould once more affume their wonted courage and 
bravery, they have always in readiuefs fuch a quantity of naval ftores as will put them 
in a capacity of making confiderable augmentations to their fleet; though even at 
prefent, under all thefe difad vantages, we find them troublefome enough to the trade 
of Europe* 

With relation to the princes of Europe, this government has alliance with us, w : ith 
the French, the I^uteh, and the Swedes, and lately with the Danes* Great applica¬ 
tion has been often made by the Port, in behalf of the Emperor’s fubje&s; yet all their 
interceffions have hitherto proved ineffectual, notwithHanding the Algerines acknow¬ 
ledge themfelves to be the vaffals of the Grand Senior, and, as fuch, ought to be 

* Tactius (Z?r Monk Germ*) takes notice of this as a pumfliment among the Germans. Difiin&fo 
pmnarum, ex deH&o. Proditorts et trarcsfngas arbonbus fufpendunt, ignavos ct imbelles et corpore 
iitfatne** coeno ac pahtde f injedta mfuper crate, f The like ptinifhmeiu is mentioned by Flautus, iL Coqtu 
ablluierutil; comprehendke, vineste* verberate, in puteum candited* Aulu). Aftii. Sc. ver\ zi. ** Furca et 
FoGa, (Ang. IPrtte anB c^aUolarstj 10 anriqtiw privileges figaificat jurjfdictionem puuiendi fures: fc* 
viros fufpendio* fam mas JhhmerftQne~^t{ nod et in Scotia hodie obfervatum r iutcUigo, ,? Sec &pd man's 
Gloffary in the word Fuxca, See. where he quotes an Inftanee of this puui foment out of the monuments 
U the church of Rochdkr. 
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entirely devoted to his orders and commands. The S wedes purehafed* peace at the price 
of 70,000 dollars; and, as thefe craifers rarely meet with vefiels of that nation, it 
has been hitherto difcourfed of as a great my ftery. But the great increafe lately in 
their commerce feems now fufficiently to explain if. The l'uecefs of the Dutch, during 
a war of twelve years, in deftroying a few of their vefiels; the magnificent prelent of 
naval ftores that was made, upon ratifying the peace; together with the natural 
timoroufnefs of the Dey, left by further Ioffes he fliould be reckoned unfortunate *, 
(a dangerous charafter in this country for a commander) ; were the chief and con¬ 
curring reafons for extending their friendship to that nation. It is certain the greateft 
part of the foldiers, and th'e fea officers in general, very ftrenuoufly oppofed it; 
urging, that it would be in vain to arm. their vefiels, when they had peace with all 
the three trading nations; that their Infs was inconfiderable, when compared with the 
riches they had obtained by the war ; concluding with a very expreffive Arabian pro¬ 
verb, that thofe ought never to few who are afraid of the Jpar rows. As the younger 
foldiers cannot well fubfift without the money they gain from their fliares in prizes, 
there has been no fmall murmuring at the little fuccefs which they have lately met 
with. And it is very probable (as a little time perhaps will difcover) that, the very 
moment any confiderable addition is made to their fleet, nay, perhaps without any 
further augmentation, the prefent Dey will be obliged to leffen the number of his 
alliances, from thofe very principles which a few years ago engaged his predeceffor to 
increafe them. 

The Algerines have certainly a great efteetn and friendflnp for the Britifh nation ; 
and, provided there could be any fecurity in a government that is guided more by 
chance and humour, than by counfel and mature deliberation, it is very probable, that 
which of the trading nations foever they may think fit to quarrel with, we have little 
to apprehend. The Dutch and the Swedes, and lately the Danes, are very induftrious 
m cultivating a good underftanding with them, by making annual prefents, a method 
hitherto very prevalent and fuccefsful; whilft, on the other hand, the French may 
perhaps influence them as much, by putting them in mind of the execution which 
their bombs did formerly to this city, and of a later inftance of their refentment at 
Inpoly. But as there is prudence in u/ing high words and menaces at Algiers, it is 
certain, provided the Algerines are to be fwayed with fear, that we have°as much 
mterefl m Sir-Edward Sprag’s expedition at Bou-jeiah, as the French can have in that 
of the Marquis d Eftrees at Algiers. Notwithftanding likewife all the arguments that 
may be urged in behalf of MarfeiUes and Toulon, thefe people are not to be perfuaded 
but that Minorca and Gibraltar are in a more convenient fuuation to give them difturb- 
ance. But reafon and argument will not always be good politics at this court, where 
the cook f is the firft mimfter, and where an infolenr loldiery have roo often the 
command. In critical conjunctures, therefore, the ground is to be maintained by the 
nice management and addrefs of our confuls ; by knowing how to make proper appli¬ 
cation to the particular paffions of thofe who have the Dey’s ear; by flattering one 
placing confidence in another, and efpecially by making a proper ufe of thofe invincible 
aiguments, money, kaftans, and gold watches. For according to an old and infallible 


* Mot of the Roman Emperors affi&tcd the appellation of Felix. The patriarch Tofenh Hen 
^ 16 C araaer bcln h r a prrfptrms man ; and that whatfuever lie did the Lord made it to 'firojper,. 

bvthSeiencl?’ « ^ , P J !“ hk t0 t,lc £ reat h paid to the cooka 

Jtgg* “ l1 ^ raancl P IU,n ct ■***»**. In preiiocffe; 

obfervation,. 
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obfervation, “ Give a Turk money with one hand, and he will permit his eyes to be 
plucked out by the other.” 

Such was the political ftate and condition of this regency, when Ileft it, A. D. 1732. 
How long it may continue fo, will be hard to determine; becaufe what little there is 
here of juftice, honelly, or public faith, proceeds rather from fear and compulfion, 
than from choice and free election. For the anfwer that was once made by the 
Dey to Conful Cole, on his complaining of the injuries which the Britilh veffels 
had met with from his cruifers, muft always be looked upon as fair and ingenuous : 
■« The Algerines,” fays he, “ are a company of rogues, and I am their captain.” * 

* The fecond part, relative to Egypt and Syria, is omitted, as other accounts are fupetior. 
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TOUR FROM GIBRALTAR 


TANGIER, SALLEE, MOGODORE, SANTA CRUZ, TARUDANT, 

AND TI-IENCE 

OVER MOUNT ATLAS, TO MOROCCO: 

Including a particular Account of the Royal Harem, He. 

By WILLIAM LEMPRIERE, Surgeon- • 


CHAP. I. — Motives of the Author for undertaking this Tour. — Sails from Gibraltar. 

_ Arrival at Tangier. — Defcription of that Place. — Departure for Tarudant. —■ 

Injlance of Tyranny exercifed upon a Jew.—State of the Country and Roads. — Mode 
of living on thefe Journies. — Defcription of Arzilla. — Moor if} Luxury. — Applied* 
tion from a Variety of Patients. — Arrival at Larache. 

I N the month of September 1789 a requeft was forwarded through Mr.Matra, the 
the Britilh conful general at Tangier, to His Excellency General O’Hara at Gib¬ 
raltar, from Muley Abfulem, the late Emperor of Morocco’s favourite fon, the pur¬ 
port of which was, to intreat His Excellency to fend a medical gentleman from the 
garrifon to attend the prince, whofe health was at that time in a dangerous and de¬ 
clining (late. 

As the term Muley will frequently occur iu the fucceeding pages, it may not be 
improper to date in this place, that it is a title of honour, which is confined to the 
royal family of Morocco, and is equivalent to that of lord, or rather prince, in our 
language. 

The promifes of Muley Abfulem to the conful were fplendid and encouraging. 
The perfon who was to be fent on this expedition was to be protected from every 
indignity, and to be treated with the utmofl refpect. He was to receive a liberal 
-reward for his profefilonal exertions; his expences during his journey, and while he 
ft aid in the country, were to be punctually defrayed; and he was to be fent back 
without delay, whenever his prefence fliould be required at the garrifon. But the 
mod flattering circumftance which attended this requifltion of the Moorifh prince 
■was, the releafe of certain Chrifttan captives who were at that period detained in 
ilavery. * Thefe unfortunate perfons confided of the mader of an Englilh veffel 
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tradmu to Africa, and nine feamen, who had been wrecked upon that part of the 
coaft which is inhabited by the wild Arabs, and were carried into flavery by that 

favaee and mereilefs people. . _ , 

How far thefe brilliant afliirances were fulfilled will appear in the courfe ot the 
following narrative. It is fufficient for the prefent to obferve, that, influenced by the 
faith which the inhabitants of Europe are accuftomed to place in the profcffions ot 
p.rfons of rank and dignity, and ftlll more impelled by that impetuous cunofity which 
is natural to youth, I was eafily perfuaded to embrace the opportunity ot vifitmg a 
region fo little known to European travellers, and to undertake this lingular, and (as 
it was generally regarded) extremely hazardous fervice. 

However disappointed I may have been in my hopes of pecuniary advantage and 
emolument, fUU I cannot at this moment regret my raflinefs, as it was coniidered oy 
many. In the courfe of my vifit I had opportunities which no European had ever 
enioved of becoming acquainted with the manners, policy, cuftoms and character ot 
this fingnlar people. The fanftity of the royal harem ltfelf was laid open to my in- 
fpeftion? Even the dangers which I encountered, and the anxious apprehenfions 
which I occafionally experienced, I can now relied upon with a degree of emotion 
which is not unpleafant. The notes which I made upon the fpot I had the great 
pleafure to find proved interefting and entertaining to a number of my friends. By 
their perfuations I have been encouraged to lay them before the public j and iny 
only and earned wifii is, that the reader may not find his cunofity difappointed, his 
attention wearied, or his judgment difgufted, by the adventures and obfervations 
which, with the molt perfed confcioufnefs of my own inability as a writer, 1 lubnnt to 


his infpeftiom ^ r r 

The necelfarv preliminaries being fettled, and the baggage of a foldier requiring no 

great preparation, I embarked at Gibraltar the 14th of September 1789, on board a 
fmall veffel, and in fix hours arrived at Tangier, where I immediately waited on 
Mr. Matra, whofe polite reception and kind offices, during the fix months that 1 lpent 
in Barbary, claim, and ever will command, my warmed acknowledgments. > 

I foon learned that my intended patient was, by his father s command, at the time 
of my arrival, at the head of an army in the mountains between Morocco and 
Tarudant, which obliged me to remain at Tangier till we received certain intelligence 
of the prince’s return to Tarudant, his ufual place of residence. 

It would be difficult to determine whether furprize or regret was molt predominant 
in my mind upon my arrival in this country. The diltance is fo trifling, and the 
tranfuion fo fudden, that 1 at firlt could fcarcely perfuade myfelf that I was out ot 
Europe, till I was convinced to the contrary by the wonderful difference of people 
and manners which immediately prefented itfelf on my entering iangier. C.iviliza- 
tion in in oft other countries owes its origin, to a commercial in ter courfe with foreign 
nations ; and there are few parts of the world, however diftant or uninfonned, whole 
inhabitants have not, in fome way or other, fallen into the manners of thofe foreigners 
by whom they are vifited. But here this circumftance feeros to have had not the 
fmalleft effeQ ; for though fituated only eight leagues from Europe, in the habit of a 
conflant communication with its inhabitants, and enjoying the advantage of a number 
of foreigners refiding in the place, yet the people of iangier (till retain the fame un¬ 
cultivated manners, the fame averlion to every kind of mental improvement by which 
the Moors have for ages paft been fo juftly characterized. 

It is well known that the town and fortrefs of Tangier formerly conftituted a part 

of the foreign dominions of Great Britain. While in the poffeffion of the Enguiii it 

was 
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was a place of confiderable ftrength, but when it was evacuated by the orders of 
Charles II. the fortifications were demolilhed, and only the veftiges of them are now 
vifible. There is at prefent only a fmall fort in tolerable repair, which is fituated at 
the northern extremity of the town, and a battery of a few guns which fronts the 
bay. From thefe circumftances it is evident that it could make only a very weak 
refiftance againft any powerful attack. 

The town, which occupies a very fmall fpace of ground, and affords nothing 
remarkable, is built upon an eminence which appears to rife out of the fea, and is 
furrounded with a wall. The land for a fmall diftance round it is laid out into vine¬ 
yards, orchards, and corn-fields, beyond which are tra&s of fand, with lofty and 
barren hills. The fituation is therefore far from beautiful or agreeable. The houfes 
are in general mean and ill furniflied, the roofs are quite flat, and both thefe and the 
walls are entirely whitened over: the apartments are all on the ground floor, as there 
is no fecond Itory. 

Contrary to the ufual cuftom in Barbary, the Moors and Jews live intermixed at 
Tangier, and maintain a more friendly intercourfe than elfewhere in this quarter of 
the globe. The Jews alfo, inftead of going bare-footed by compullion, as at Morocco, 
Tarudant, and many other places, are only required to do it when palling a ftreet 
where there is a mofque or a fanfluary. 

The foreign confuls (except the French, who has a houfe at Sallee) refide at 
Tangier. Before the reign of the late Emperor Sidi Mahomet, they were allowed to 
live at Tetuan, a town greatly preferable to Tangier, as well on account of the inha¬ 
bitants being more civilized, as of the beauty of the adjacent country. A Angular 
circumftance occafioned the expulfion of the Chriftians from that pleaiant retreat: •— 
an European gentleman was amufing himfelf with (hooting at fome birds in the 
vicinity of the town, and accidently wounded an old Moorilh woman, who un¬ 
fortunately happened to be within reach of the fliot. Upon this accident the late 
Emperor fwore by his beard that no Chriftian fliould ever again enter the town of 
Tetuan. It may be nece/lary to inform the reader that this oath (by the beard) is 
held by the Moors in fuch folemn eftimation, that they are rarely obferved to violate 
it, nor was the late Emperor ever known to difregard it in a Angle inftance. 

The fituation of confuls, indeed, in this diftant and uncivilized country, is by no 
means to be envied; and the recorapence which Ihould induce men of liberal education 
to facrifice their native comforts and advantages, to fuch a fyftem of life as is required 
here, ought not to be trifling. They can form no fociety but among themfelves; 
and even the univerfally-allowed law of nations is frequently infufficient to protect 
their perfons from infult. Subject to the caprice of an Emperor whofe conduct is 
regulated by no law, and whofe mind is governed by no fixed principle, they are often 
ordered up to court, and after experiencing a very tedious, fatiguing, and expenfive 
journey, they are frequently fent back again without having effected the fmallelt point 
to the advantage of their own country, fometimes indeed without even being informed 
of the purpofe of the journey. 

As an alleviation to fo unlbciable a life, the Englilh, Swedifh, and Danilh confuls 
have erefted country houfes at a fmall diftance from Tangier, where they occafionailj 
retire, and enjoy thofe amufements which the country affords. Thefe are chiefly gar*- 
dening, fifliing, and hunting- From the plenty of game of every kind with which 
the country abounds, and a total freedom from any reftri&ion, with refpeft to it, (far 
there are no game laws in, this empire) they give a full fcope to the plea litres of the 

4« * field. 
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field, and endeavour by thofe means to procure a fubftitute for the want of friendly 
and cheerful fociety. 

On the northern fide of Tangier is the caftle, which, though very extenfive, lies 
half in ruins. It has a royal treafury, and is the refidence of the governor. Near the 
water-fide are ftorehcufes for the refitting of veffels, and at this port many of the 
Emperor’s row-gallies are built. A number of them alfo are generally laid up here, 
when not engaged in actual fervice. Indeed, from its convenient fituation with refpefl 
to the Straits, this is the beft fca-port that he has for employing to advantage thefe 
fmall veffels. 

The bay is fufficiently fpacious, but it is dangerous for /hipping in a ftrong eafterly 
wind. The mofl fecure place of anchorage is on the eaftern part of the bay, about 
half a mile from fhore, in a line with the round tower and the Spanifh conful’s houfe, 
which makes a very confpicuous appearance from the bay. 

On the fouthern fide of the bay is the river, where, before it was choaked up with 
fand-banks, the Emperor ufed to winter his large fhips, which he is now obliged to fend 
to Earache. Mofl of the rivers in the Emperor’s dominions, which were formerly 
navigable, and well calculated for the fitting out of veflels, and for the laying of them 
tip in fafety, have now their mouth fo continually filling with fand, that in a courfe of 
years fmall fifhing-boats only will be able to enter them. It has often occurred to me, that 
an enquiry into the flate of the Emperor’s navy, and in particular into the inconvenience 
of his harbours, might be an object of fome confequence to the different European 
powers, who now ccndefcend to pay a mofl: difgraceful tribute to this fhadow of im¬ 
perial dignity. 

Over the river of Tangier are the ruins of an ancient bridge, fuppofed to have been 
erected by the Romans. The centre of it only is deftroyed, and that does not feem 
to be the effect of time. It more probably was pulled down by the Moors, for the 
purpofe of permitting their veflels to enter the river. The remainder of it is entire, 
and by its thicknefs and folidity it evinces the excellence of the ancient architects, 
* and thews that ftrengtb, as well as beauty, made a considerable part of their ftudy. 

As I propofe in a future part of this narrative to aeferibe very particularly the 
architecture, houfes, furniture, &c. in this country, I {hall conclude my account of 
Tangier by obferving, that in time of peace it carries on a fmall trade with Gibraltar 
and the neighbouring coaft of Spain, by fupplying thofe places with provifions, and 
receiving in return European commodities of almoft every kind. 

In a fortnight after my arrival at Tangier the conful received a letter from the 
prince, informing him of his return to Tarudant, and of his wiih that the Engliffi 
furgeon might be difpatched to him immediately. Previous to my departure, however, 
it became neceffary to confider what was required for the journey, 

Two horfemen of the Black or Negro cavalry, armed with long mufkets and fabres, 
were difpatched by the prince to efcort me, and had been waiting for thar purpofe for 
fome time. The governor of the town had orders to fupply me with, a tent, mules 
and an interpreter. But it was not without much difficulty that a perfon could be 
found in i nngier who could fpeak the Englifh and Arabic languages fufficiently well 
to perform that office } and it was owing to an accident that I at length was enabled to 
• obtain one. 

After fearcliing the whole town in vain, the governor ordered, during the Jewifh 
hour of prayer, that enquiries ihould be made among all the fynagogues for a perfon 
who underftood both languages. An unfortunate Jew, whofe occupation was that of 
felling fruit about the ftreets of Gibraltar, and who had come to Tangier merely to 
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fpend a Few days with his wife and family during a Jewilh feftival, being unacquainted 
with the intent of the enquiry, unguardedly anfwered in the affirmative. Without 
further ceremony the poor man was dragged away from his friends and home, and 
conilrained by force to accompany me. 

Of the "mode in this defpoiic government of feizing perfons at the arbitrary pleafure 
of a governor, an Englilhman can fcarcely form an idea. Three or four iufty Moors;, 
with large clubs in their hands, grafp the wretched and defencelefs victim with as 
much energy as if he was an Hercules, from whom they expected the inoft formidable 
refiftance, and half fhake him to death before they deliver him up to the fuperior 
power. — Such Was exactly the fituation of my unfortunate interpreter. 

From the fudden and abrupt manner in which he was hurried away, in the midft of 
his devotions, the women immediately took the alarm, flew in a body to the houfe of 
the conful, and with fhrieks and lamentations endeavoured to prevail on him to get 
the man excufed from his journey. The immenfe diftance, and the ill treatment which 
they knew was offered to Jews by the Moors, when not under fome civilized controul, 
were certainly fufficient motives for this alarm on the part of the women. Upon the 
conful’s affiiring them, however, that the wife fhould be taken care of, and the hulband 
fent back without any expence to him on our arrival at Mogodore, where I was to be 
furnifhed with another interpreter, and upon my promifing to proteft the Jew from, 
infult, and, if he behaved well, to reward him for his trouble, the women immediately 
difperfed, and returned home apparently fatisfied, , 

When this bufinefs was completed, the conful furniflied me with a proper quantity 
of liquors, two days provifions, a bedhead formed by three folding ftools, for (he con- 
veniency of packing it on the mules, with proper cooking utenfils, and an oil-fkin cafe 
to carry my bedding. The whole of my equipage, therefore, confifted of two Negro 
foldiers, a Jewilh interpreter, one faddle-mule for myfelf, and another for him, two 
baggage-mules, and a Moorifh muleteer on foot to take care of them. 

On the 30th of September, at three in the afternoon, we fet out on our journey ; 
and at fix the fame evening arrived at a finall village about eight miles from Tangier, 
named Hyn Dalia, where we flept that night. The country through which we palled; 
after quitting the neighbourhood of Tangier, was barren and mountainous, with 
fcarcely any inhabitants; and it continued fo the whole way to Larache, only a few 
miferable hamlets prefenting themfelves occafionally to our view. The villages 
throughout this empire confift of huts rudely conftru&ed of ftones, earth, and 
canes, covered with thatch, and enclofed with thick and high hedges. This 
defcription exaftly applies to that which received us on the firlt evening of our 
expedition. 

So careful had the governor of Tangier been in executing his commiffion, and fo 
attentive to the accommodation of the perfon who was to reftore health to his royal 
mailer’s favourite fon, that upon examining my tent it was found fo full of holes, and 
in every refpeft fo out of order, that I was obliged to place my bed under a hedge, and 
make Aife of my tattered tent as a fide covering. * 

After fpending the night in this Angular lituation, we proceeded on our journey at 
half paft feven in the morning, and in an hour after croffed the river Marha, which 
was nearly dry ; though I was informed that after the heavy rains it is deep and 
dangerous to be forded. In a wet leafon, when the rivers are fweiled, travellers are 
frequently detained for feveral days upon their banks. There are in fact but very few 
bridges in this country, fo that, except at the fea-ports, where they have boats, there is 
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no method of palling ftrearas which are too deep to be forded, except by fwimming, or 
by the ufe of rafts. 

At ten we entered a thick and extenfive foreft, named Rabe a Clow. From its 
fituation on a high mountain, from the rocky and difficult afcent, and from the diftant 
view of the ocean through the openings of the trees, this foreft prefented to us an 
uncommonly wild, romantic, and, I may with truth fay, a fubltine appearance. From 
this profpect, however, our attention was in a great meafure diverted by the miferable 
road over which we now found we were to pafs, extending for the moll part over fteep 
mountains and craggy rocks. On this account we were obliged to ride very flow, and 
with the greateft caution. 

At eleven we crofted another river, called Machira la Chef, running at the bottom 
of this elevated foreft, which, though the feafon was dry, was father deep. Here the 
eye was agreeably reffefhed by a fine champaign country, and a good road before us. 
On this we continued until we arrived at a rivulet with fome trees growing at a fmall 
di(lance from its margin. At noon I fixed upon the raoft fhady fpot I could find, 
and, agreeably to the Moorifh fafhion, fat down crofs-legged on the grafs and dined. 

As the drelling of victuals would have retarded us too much on our journey, I 
always made a point of having fomething prepared the night before to eat cold the 
following day. Such repafts in ffefco were agreeable enough, when wholefome and 
palatable water could be procured ; but very frequently that was far from being the 
cafe. In many places it was fo muddy and offenfive, that, though extremely thirfty, I 
could not drink it unlefs corrected with wine. 

Except in the large towns, no provifions could be procured but fowls and eggs; 
with thefe, which I had been before accuftomed to efteem as delicacies, I' now began 
to be fatiated and difgufted. My ufual fupper upon my route was a cup of ftrong 
coffee and a toaft, which I found much more reffefhing than animal food. Every- 
morning I breakfafted upon the fame, and experienced the invigorating effedls of this 
beverage, by its enabling me to fupport the fatigues of the day. 

After purfuing our courfe for about two hours, we arrived at the river Lorifa, where 
we were detained an hour by the height of the tide. The uncertainty and unevennefs 
of the bottom, and the number of large ftones which He in the channel of this river, 
render it at all times unfafe to be paffed. This circumftance we very fenfibly expe¬ 
rienced ; for when the tide permitted us to make the attempt, though we had men on 
foot for the purpofe of guiding our beafts,ftill, by their ftriking againft the ftones, and 
■by their bidden plunges into deep holes, we were continually thrown forward upon 
their necks. 

Hardinefs and dexterity are, perhaps, the fir ft among the few advantages which 
uncivilized nations enjoy. It was amufing in this place to obferve a number of 
Moors, who were travelling on foot, pull oft’ their cloaths, place them commodioufly on 
their heads, and immediately fwim acrofs the ftream. 

In the evening we reached Arzilla, where, in confequence of the fervice in which I 
was engaged, application was made by the foldiers to the alcaide, or governor of the 
town, to procure me a lodging. Arzilla is eleven hours journey, or about 30 miles 
diftant from Tangier : for the Moors compute diftances by hours; and as the pace of 
their mules is at the rate of three miles an hour, the length of a journey is generally 
calculated in this way with fufficient accuracy. 

The apartment affigned me was a miferable room in the caftle; without any windows, 
and receiving light from a door-way (for there was no door), and from three holes in 
the wall about fix inches fquare. This caftle covers a large fpace of ground; and 
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though It is now in a very ruinous condition, appears to have been a building erected 
formerly in a fuperior ftyle of Moorifh grandeur. 

The town is a fmall fea-port upon the Atlantic ocean. It was once m the poiiellion 
of the Portuguefe, and was at that time a place of ftrength ; but through the indolence 
and caprice of the Moorilh princes its fortifications have been fince neglected, and us 
walls are rapidly decaying in alrnoft every part. The houfes have a miferable appear¬ 
ance, and the inhabitants, who confift of a few Moors and Jews, live 'in a ftate of the 

mod perfeft poverty. . .... 

The reader may form fome idea of the manners of this country, by imagining me 
and my interpreter at one end of the room, as above defcribed, drinking coffee; and 
at the other, the muleteer and the foldiers enjoying themfelves over a large bowl of 
cufcafou, which they were devouring with all the fervour of an excellent appetite, and 
in the primitive fafhion, that is, with their fingers. This fpecies of food is very com¬ 
mon among the Moors, who have a tradition that it was invented by their prophet 
Mahomet, at a time when he could obtain neither fleep nor fubfiftence. It is their 
principal treat to all foreign minifters, and travellers of diftinction who vifit the country. 
It confifts of bits of pafte about the fize of rice, crumbled into an earthen colander, 
and cooked by the fleam of boiled meat and vegetables. The whole is then put into 
an earthen difh, and butter and fpices added to it. The dilh is ferved up in a wooden 
tray, with a cover of palmetto leaves plaited together. 

About an hour after my arrival, the governor, and feveral of the principal Moors, 
paid me a vifit, and brought me, in compliment to my royal patient, a prefent of fruit, 
eggs, and fowls. After a converfation of about half an hour, during which many 
compliments paffed on both fides, my vifitors took their leave, and we all retired 
to reft. 

As the report was rapidly and extenfively circulated that a Chriftian furgeon 
was arrived in the town, I found myfelf vifited very early in the morning by a number 
of patients, whofe cafes were in general truly deplorable. Many of thefe objc&s were 
afflifted with total blindnefs, white fwellings, inveterate chronical rheumatifins, and 
droplies. It was in vain to affure thefe unfortunate and ignorant people that their 
complaints were beyond the reach of medicine. All I could allege gained not the 
fmall eft credit; a Chriftian do£tor, they afferted, could cure every malady, and 
repeatedly offered me their hands to feel their pulfe5 for difeafes of every kind in 
this country, it feems, are to be difcovered merely by an application to the pulfe. 

From the urgent importunities of my patients, who all wilhed to be attended to at 
the fame time, I was at firft at a lofs how to proceed; however, I found myfelf under 
the neceffity of ordering my guards to keep oft’ the crowd, and permit one only to 
confult me at a time. It was truly diftreffing to obferve fo many obje&s of real mifery 
before me, without having it in my power to adininifter that relief for which they 
appeared fo anxious, and which they were fo confident of obtaining. Though tnoft 
of their complaints appeared to be incurable, yet had my time permitted I fliould have 
experienced the mod heart-felt pleafure in exerting every means in my power to 
alleviate their fufferings. Circumftanced as I was, I could only recommend them 
medicines which would have but a temporary efteft, and which ferved rather to fend 
them away fatisfied than to afford a permanent relief. 

In the mean time the governor had been paying attention to the bad condition of my 
tent, and by ordering the worft parts to be cut out, and the reft to be patched, had 
reduced it fo much in fize, that he had lcarcely left room for myfelf and interpreter 
with difficulty to creep into it. 
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At eight o*clock the fame morning, October %d y we began our route for the city of 
Larache, about 22 miles from Arzilla, and arrived there the fame day about four in 
the afternoon. Our journey thither was principally on the beach, fo that but little 
occurred which was worthy of obfervatiom Before we could enter the town, we were 
ferried over the river Luccos, which in this part is about half a mile in breadth, and 
after many beautiful meanders falls into the ocean at Larache. 

t 

CHAP. II. — Defcriptim of Laracbe. — Application from a Number of Patients. — 
Difeafes of the Country, — State of Medical Science in Morocco. — Curious Ruin.— 
Beautiful Country. — Encampments of the Arabs. — Manners and Cvfloms of this 
fingular People. — Qpprejffion of the People. — Injlances. — Mode of fijhing in the 
Lakes. — Sanbluaries. — Moorijh Saints. — Anecdotes illujlrative of this Subject. x — 
Journey from. Mamora to Sallee. 

IMMEDIATELY on my arrival at Larache I was introduced to the alcaide or 
governor, whom I found to be a very handfome black. He /hewed me great atten¬ 
tion, and placed me in a very decent apartment in the cattle, which is in a /late totally 
different from that of Arzilla. 

Larache formerly belonged to the Spaniards: it has tolerably neat buildings, and is 
of a moderate extent. This city is fituated at the mouth of the river Luccos, upon an 
eafy defcent to the fea. The agreeable windings of tKe river, the duffers of date and 
various other trees irregularly difpofed, and the gentle rifings of the ground, have a 
moft pi&urefque effeS; which, aided by the reflection that you are contemplating the 
pure works of nature, unaffifted or undeformed by art, cannot fail to infpire the molt 
pleafing fenfations. 

The town, though not regularly fortified, poffeffes one fort and two batteries in good 
repair. The ftreets are paved, and there is a decent market-place with flone piazzas. 
This city indeed, on the whole, exhibits a much cleaner and neater appearance than any 
.town which I vifited in Barbary, Mogodore excepred- 

At the port veffels are refitted and fupplied with ftores, though there are no docks 
nor convenienctes for building large /hips. From the depth and fecurity of the river 
the Emperor is induced to lay up his large veffels at Larache during the winter 
feafon. It indeed is the only port which he poffeffes that can anfwer that purpofe. It 
is, however, probable, that this river in procefs of time will be fubjeft to the fame incon-' 
venience as that of Tangier, owing to the accumulation of fand, which already has 
produced a bar at its entrance, of which the annual Increafe is very perceptible. 

As one of my mules had fallen lame, I continued the whole of "the following day at 
Larache, with a view of exchanging him; but to my great mortification was not able 
to fucceed in the attempt. During a great part of the day my room was fo filled with 
patients that it might with great propriety be compared to an infirmary, and that not 
one of the lea ft confiderable. 

The difeafes that I obferved to be moft prevalent, were the hydrocele; violent inflam¬ 
mations in the eyes, very frequently terminating in blindnefs ; the itch, combined with 
inveterate leprous affeftions; dropfies, and white Fwellings. I alfo obferved a few 
intermittent and bilious fevers, and frequently complaints of the ftomach, arifing from 
indigeftion. Though this country has in a lew inftances been vifited by the plague, 
yet that difeafe by no means is fo prevalent here as in the eaftern parts of .Barbary, 
which are more contiguous to Turkey, whence it is fuppofed ufually to proceed. 
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The caufe of the hydrocele fo frequently occurring in this country feerns to be in 
a great meafure the Ioofe drefs of the Moors, and the great relaxation which is induced 
by the warmth of the climate *. The ophthalmy, or inflammation of the eyes, is 
evidently occafioned by their being expofed to the reflection of the fun from the 
houfes, which are univerfally whitened over. To this inconvenience the Moors are 
more particularly fubjedt, from their drefs not being calculated to keep off the rays 
of the fun, and" from no perfon being allowed the ufe of an umbrella except the 
Emperor. 

The leprous afledtion appears to be hereditary, for I was informed that it has been 
frequently traced back from one family to another for feveral generations, and it has 
all the appearance of being the true leprofy of the ancients. It breaks out in great 
blotches over the whole body, in fome few forming one continual fore, which fre¬ 
quently heals up, and at ftate'd times breaks out afrefli, but is never thoroughly cured. 
During my refidence at Morocco, I had frequent opportunities of trying a variety ot 
remedies for this complaint, but I never fucceeded further than a temporary cure, 
for upon difcontinuing the medicines the difeafe was certain to return. The white 
fwellings and dropfies probably arife from poor living ; three parts of the people feldom 
having any other kind of provifion than coarfe bread, fruit, and vegetables. 

With refpeCt to the ftate of medical and chirurgtcal knowledge in this country, it is 
very limited indeed. They have, however, their practitioners in phyfic, both Moors 
and Jews, who have gone through the form of fitting themfelves for the profeffion, 
which chiefly confifts in felecting from the ancient Arabic manufcripts that remain in 
the country fome Ample remedies, which they afterwards apply, as well as they are 
able, to various diftempers. < 

Their methods of treating tliforders are, bleeding, cupping, fcarifying, foment¬ 
ations, and giving internally decoCtions of herbs. Some are bold enough in the 
hydrocele to let out the water with a lancet; and there are thofe who even couch for 
the eataradl. I never had an opportunity of feeing the operation of couching performed 
in Barbary, but I was introduced to a Moor at the city of Morocco, who told me that 
he had performed it, and /hewed me the inflrument which he ufed for the purpofe. 
This was a piece of thick brafs wire, terminating gradually at one end in a point not 
very fharp. 

The Moors chiefly depend upon topical remedies, and feldom make ufe of internal 
medicines. Being ftrangers to the manner in which they are to operate, they feem to 
entertain no favourable opinion of their efficacy. It is indeed almoft impoflible to 
perfuade them that a medicine received into the fiomach can relieve complaints in the 
head or extremities. It is but juftice, however, to add, that I never knew them 
objedt to any thing that I adminiftered, provided I clearly explained to them the 
manner in which they were to be benefited by it. From thefe observations, and from 
the frequent recourfe which the Mahometans have to charms and amulets, it appears 
that, notwithftanding their belief in predeftination, they are not averfe to the ufe of 
means For the removal of diforders. 

Ot the number who applied to me for relief at Earache, none appeared to exhibit 
the leafl: fenfe of gratitude except one; the reft behaved as if they thought they did 
me a greater favour by aflring my advice, than I conferred on them by giving it. The 

* The medical reader will probably fee a further caufe for the frequency of this complaint, in the great 
indulgence which the Moors allow themfelves in certain pleafurcs, and the application of the warm bath 
immediately after. 
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perfon to whom I allude, as being fo different in his conduft from the reft, was an 
old Moor of feme diftindtion in the place, who defired me to come to his haute and 
vifitafick friend, with which requeft I immediately complied. The man rot this 
trifling attention was fo uncommonly grateful, that refleftmg on the place w ere 
was, and on the treatment I had already experienced, 1 was aftoniftied and gratified 
bevond expreffon. After fending to my apartment a large fupply of poultry and 
fruit, the ufual urelent of the country, he waited on mehimfeU, and allured me, that 
while he lived he ftiould never forget the favour which I had done him ; at the lame time 
infilling upon my making ufe of his houfe as my own upon my return. As this was 
the principal inftance of this very fmgular virtue among the Moors, which I expe¬ 
rienced during my whole tour in Barbary, I have thought it my duty to be paiucular 
in mentioning the circumftance. - , 

On the 4th of October, at fix in the morning, we left Larache, and at ten palled 
the river Clough, a final! ftream. At four in the afternoon we came to the ruins ot 
a large caftle, laid to have been built feme hundred years ago, by a Moor of difunc¬ 
tion, named Dar Corefy, who was put to death by the then reigning Emperor, and 
his caftle deftroyed. Moft of the cafties and other public buildmgs indeed, which 1 
faw in this empire, afforded ftrong marks ot having fuffered more from the an s o 

the tyrant, than from the injuries of time. 

I have already mentioned the beautiful profpefts in the country adjacent to Larache. 
thofe in the road from that city to Mamora were not lefs delightful. W e travelled 
among trees of various kinds, fo agreeably arranged that the place had more the 
appearance of a park than of an uncultivated country. We crofted-ever plains which, 
without the aid of the hufbandman, were rich in verdure ; and we had a view ol 
lakes which extended many miles in length, the fides or which were lined with Arab 
encampments, and their furfaces covered with innumerable water-fowl. -The nneneJs 
of the day greatly added to the pleafure I received from thefe variegated feenes, which 

are not unworthy the pencil of the-ableft artift. . . , 

At half paft four in the afternoon we arrived at the firft of thefe lakes, and pitched 

our tent in the centre of one of the encampments. ^ . . 

Thefe encampments are generally at a very confiderable di fiance from the cities 
sind towns ; the villages, on the other hand* are commonly quite in the vicinity of 
fome town. The encampment coniifts of broad tents, conftrufted either of the leaves 
of the palmetto, or of camels hair. Some of them are fupported by canes, and others 
are fixed by pegs* The form of an Arab tent is in fome degree fimilar to a tornb^ or 
the keel of a {hip reverled. They are dyed black, are broad, and very low* The 
tent of the fhaik or governor is confiderably larger than any of the others, and is 
placed in a confpicuous part of the camp. Thefe camps are named by the Arabs 
douhars, and the number of tents in them vary according to the proportion of people 
in the tribe or family. Some of the douhars contain only four or five, while others 
confift of near a hundred* The camp forms either a complete circle or an oblong 
fquafe, but the firft is more common. The cattle, which are left to graze at large 
in the dav^ are carefully fecured within the boundaries at night. 

In all the camps the tents are clofed on the north fide, and are quite open on the 
fbuth, by which means they efcape the cold northerly winds* fo prevalent in tins 
country during the winter feafon. 

The Arabs-who inhabit thefe encampments are in many refpefts a very different race 
of people from the Moors who inhabit the towns. The latter, from being in general 

more affluent, from their intercourfe with Europeans, and from their different edu¬ 
cation* 
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cation, have introduced luxuries, and imbibed ideas, of which the others are entirely 
ignorant. From their ftrong family attachments indeed, as well as from their inveterate 
prejudices in favour of ancient cuftoms, thcfe tribes of Arabs appear to be at a vaft 
diftance from a ftate of civilization. As this Angular people atTociate continually in 
tribes, their marriages are confined to their own family; and f'o Ariel are they in the 
obfervance of this attachment, that they will not permit a per ion who is not in. fome 
degree related to them to inhabit the fame camp with themfelves. 

The hufband, wife, and children all fleep in the fame tent, commonly on a pallet 
of flieep-fkins, but fometimes on the bare ground. The children remain with their 
parents till they marry, when the friends of each party are obliged to provide them with 
a tent, a ft one hand-mill to grind their corn, a bafket, a wooden bowl, and two 
earthen diflies, which conftitute the whole of their furniture. Befides thefe they have 
however a marriage portion, which con fills of a certain number of camels, horfes, . 
cows, fheep, and goats, with a proportionable quantity of wheat and barley r and by 
grazing and cultivating the neighbouring ground they gradually increafe their flock. 
The Arabs have feldom more than one wife. Their women, who are in general the 
very oppofite to every idea of beauty, do not, like thofe who inhabit the towns, con¬ 
ceal their faces in the prefence of ftrangers. 

Each camp is under the direction of a Ihaik, to whom the reft apply for redrefs 
whenever they feel themfelves aggrieved. This governor is invefted with the power of 
infli&ing any punifhment which he may think proper, fliort of death. He is appointed 
by the Emperor, and is in general the Arab who poffelfes the greateft property. 

As they are genera'ly at a diflance from any mofque where they can exercife their 
religion, an empty tent is allotted for the purpofes of worlhip, which is placed in the 
centre of the camp, and which at the fame time ferves for the nightly abode of any 
traveller who may pafs that way ; and thofe who take flielter in it are provided with a 
good fupper at the expence of the whole aflbciation. Within this tent all the children 
affemble every morning an hour before day-break, before a large wood fire, which is 
made on the outfide, and learn their prayers, which are written in Arabic characters 
on boards, and are always hanging up in the tent. The learning to read the few 
prayers which are on thefe boards, and to commit them to memory, is the only edu¬ 
cation to which the Arabs in general ever attain. 

The unfettled turn of thefe people has conferred upon them the appellation of wan¬ 
dering Arabs. As foon as the land which furrounds them becomes lefs productive, 
and their cattle have devoured all the pa (lure, they ftrike their tents, and move on to 
fome more fertile fpot, till neceflity again compels them to retire. I met one of thefe 
tribes upon their march, and obferved that not only their camels, horfes, and mules, 
but alfo their bulls and cows, were laden with their tents, implements of agriculture, 
wives and children, &c. 

In the empire ®f Morocco all landed property, except what is immediately con¬ 
nected with towns, belongs to the Emperor. The Arabs, therefore, when they wifli 
to change their fituation, are obliged to procure a licence from him, or at lead from 
the bafliaw of the province, allowing them to take poffeflion of any particular fpot of 
ground; and in confideration of this indulgence they pay the Emperor a proportion of 
its produce. 

I he treatment which I experienced from thefe people was kind and hofpitable, 
betraying no figns of that inclination to impofe upon ftrangers, which fo ftrongty 
mark the character of the inhabitants of the towns. As foon as my tent was pitched, 
numbers flocked round it, but apparently more from euriofity than from any intention 
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of offending. On the contrary they appeared exceedingly ddirous to do every thing 
in their power for my accommodation. 

The drefs of the men confifis of a long coarfe frock, made of undyed wool, which 
is girt about the waift, and is called a cafliove. In addition to this they wear the haick, 
which is a piece of fluff feveral yards in length, made either of wool, or woof and 
cotton. This, when they go abroad, they ufe as a cloak, throwing it over the whole 
of the under drefs in a carelefs manner, the upper part ferving to cover their head. 
They wear their hair cut quite clofe, ufe no turban, cap, nor {lockings, and feldom 
even wear flippers. 

The drefs of the women is nearly the fame, differing only in the mode of putting on 
the cafhave, which is lb contrived as to form a bag on their backs, for the purpofe of 
carrying their children ; and this they are able to do, and perform all the drudgery of 
the family at the fame time. Their hair, which is black, is worn in different plaits, 
and is covered with a handkerchief tied clofe to their head. They are very fond of 
gold and filver trinkets when they can obtain them, and none of them are without a 
number of bead necklaces. Their children go quite naked till the age of nine or ten, 
when they are initiated in the drudgery of their parents. 

The mode of living amongft thefe people is much the fame as that of the Moors in 
towns, cufcofou being their principal diet. Befides this, however, they eat camels and 
foxes flefh, and fometimes even cats have fallen victims to their voracity. They ufe 
barley bread, which is prepared without yeaft or leaven, and baken in an earthen djlh 
in the fhape of a cake. 

The complexion of the Arabs is a dark brown, or rather olive-colour. Their fea¬ 
tures, from their more adive life, have flronger expreffion and fewer marks of effemi¬ 
nacy than thofe of the Moors in towns. Their eyes are black, and their teeth in 
general white and regular. 

The ill effects of ftrong family prejudices, and of that narrow and exdufive difpofl- 
tion which accompanies them, is ftrongly marked in thefe little focieties. Every camp 
beholds its neighbour with deteflation or contempt. Perpetual feuds arife between 
the inhabitants of each, and too commonly are productive of bloodfhed, and the rnoft 
extravagant outrages. When one of thefe unfortunate contefts proceeds to open a£ts 
of violence, it feldom terminates till the Emperor has taken a {hare in the difpute. 
Whoever is the author, he at leaft generally derives advantages from thefe diffenfions j 
for, independent of the corporal puntfhmeht which he inflicts, he alfo impofes heavy 
fines upon the contending tribes, which proves the mo ft effectual mode of pacifying 
the combatants. 

Befides what the Emperor gains in this way, which is frequently confiderable, he 
like wife receives annually the tenth of every article of coni urn ption which is the 
produce of the country ; he alfo fometimes exacts an extraordinary impoff, anfwering 
in value to about the fortieth part of every article they poffefs, which is levied for the 
purpofe of fupporting his troops, Befides thefe levies, thefe unfortunate people are 
liable to any other exaction which his caprice may direct him to impofe upon them, 
from a plea of pretended or real neceffity. The firff tax (the tenth) is paid either in 
corn and cattle, or in money. The other Is always paid in corn and cattle, 

Ihe mode pradtifed by the Emperor for extorting money from his fubje&s is'very 
fun pie and expeditious- He fends orders to the bafhaw or governor of the province 
to pay him the fum he wants within a limited time. The bafhaw immediately collefts 
it, and fometimes double the fum, as a reward to his own induftry, from the alcaides of 
ihe towns and fivatks of the encampments in the province which he commands. The 
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example of the bafliaw is not loft upon thefe officers, who take care- to compenfate 
their own trouble with equal liberality from the pockets of the fubjeits; fo that by 
means of this chain of defpotifni, which defeends from the Emperor to the meaneft 
officer, the wretched people generally pay about four times the taxes which the Em¬ 
peror receives—fo little gainers are arbitrary monarchs by the oppreflion of tho 
public ! The exactions indeed have been fometimes fo fevere, that the Arabs have 
pofitively refufed to fatisfy the Emperor’s demands, and have obliged him to fend a 
party of foldiers to enforce them* Whenever he is forced to this extremity, the 
foldiers never fail to give full fcope to their love of plunder- 

When a ftranger fleeps in one of thefe camps, he re Its in the mod perfeft lafety p 
for if he lofes the leaft article, or is in any refpe£t injured, all the Arabs of the camp, 
become anfwerable for It* So that a foreigner travels with much greater fecurity- 
under the protection of government in this empire, than among the nations of Europe 
which are more civilized- 

The lakes in this part of the world furnl/h great plenty of water-fowl and eels* 
The manner of catching the latter being in fome degree curious, I fliall trefpafs upon 
the reader’s patience while I endeavour to give fome account of it- 

A fort of fkift\ about fix feet long and two broad, is formed of bundles of reeds and 
rulhes, rudely joined together, leaving only fufficient room to contain the man* The 
fluff gradually narrows oft' towards the head, where it terminates in a point which is 
bent upwards in a manner fimilar to the turn of a fcate. It is guided and managed 
entirely by one long pole, and from its lightnefs is capable of very quick motion* For 
the immediate purpofe of taking the eels, a number of ftrong canes are fixed together, 
with a barbed iron in each, and with this inftrument, as foon as the eels are obferved 
in the water, the man immediately ftrikes at them with great dexterity, and generally 
with fuccefs* 

Almoft the whole employment of the Arabs confifls in the tillage of the ground 
adjacent to their camps, and in the grazing of their cattle- The grounds at a diftance 
from the lakes, by the burning of the ftobble in the autumn, and a flight turning up 
of the earth with a wooden ploughshare, produce good crops of barley and wheat; 
and by thefe means the Arabs procure not only /Efficient for their confumption, but 
are even enabled to bring a part for fide to the neighbouring markets- Near the 
marlhes and lakes their flocks and herds find a very rich pafture, which, from the 
number of every fpecies which i obferved, added in no final 1 degree to the beauty of 
the romantic feene* 

With refpect to their markets, they have fpots of ground fixed upon for that purpofe 
within a few hours ride of their habitations, where once a week all the neighbouring 
Arabs tranfport their cattle, poultry, fruit, and corn to be difpofed of, and fometimes 
meet with a good fale from the Moorifh merchants, who come from the town to pur- 
chafe cattle and grain- 

Were the Emperor to allow a free exportation of corn, with moderate duties, and 
to permit the people to enjoy what they earn, exa£ting only the tax allowed him by 
the Koran, of a tenth on each article, his fubjedts would foon become very rich, and 
Ins own revenue would be trebly increafed- The foil is fo fertile, that every grain is 
computed to produce an hundred fold; but, owing to the want of a greater demand 
for this article, the Arabs fow little more than is neceflary for their own ufe. 

Ihe only guards of thefe rude habitations, both againft thieves and wild hearts, are 
dogs of a very large and fierce fpecies. If thefe animals perceive a ftranger approach 
the camp, they furioufly iflue in a body againft him, and would probably tear him ta 
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pieces, were they not reftrained, and called off by their owners. Through the whole 
of the night they keep up an inceffant and melancholy barking and howling, which, 
though doubilefs very ufeful, in keeping their mailers upon the watch, and frightening 
away wild beafts, yet, when united to the lowing of the herds and neighing of the 
horfes which occupy the vacant fpaces of the camp, certainly tends to deprefs the 
fpirits, and impede that reft which the fatigue attending thofe purities naturally 
requires. 

On the 5th of October, between five and fix in the morning, we quitted the habitations 
of thefe hofpitable Arabs, and travelled on to Mamora, where we arrived about fix 
the fame evening. The greater part of this day’s journey afforded us a continuation of 
nearly the fame appearances with that of the preceding day. 

As we approached the town, we obferved on each fide of the lakes feveral fanCtuaries 
of Moorifli faints. Thefe fan&uaries are ftone buildings of about ten yards fquare, 
whitened over, with a cupola at the top, containing in them the body of the faint. 

A veneration for perfons of eminent fan&ity has pervaded all nations and all religions 
of the world. The Mahometan religion appears as little favourable to this fpeclcs of 
fuperftition as moft with which we are acquainted, as it fo renacioully infills on the 
unity of God, and fo ftriclly inhibits all creatures whatever from participating in the 
honours which are due only to the Deity. Some degree of idolatry, however, will 
prevail in every rude nation. When, therefore, a Mahometan faint dies, he is buried 
with the utmoft folemnity, and a chapel is ere&ed over his grave, which place after¬ 
wards becomes more facred than even the mofques theinfelves. 

If the moll atrocious criminal takes refuge in one of thefe chapels, or fanCtuaries, his 
perfon is fecure. The Emperor himfelf, who rarely fcruples to employ any means 
whatever that may ferve to accomplilh his purpofe, feldom violates the privilege of 
thefe places. When a Moor is oppreffed by any mental or bodily affliction, he applies 
to the neareft fanCtuary. and afterwards returns home with his mind calm and com¬ 
forted, expefting to derive fome confiderabie benefit from the prayers which he has 
offered there: and in all defperate cal'es the fanduary is the laft refort. 

Saints in Barbary are of two kinds. The firft are thofe who by frequent ablutions, 
prayers, and other aCts of devotion, have acquired an extraordinary reputation for 
piety. Too many of thefe are artful hypocrites, who under the malk of religion 
pradife the moft flagrant immoralities. There are, however, inftances of fome among 
them, w hofe praaices accord in general with their profellion, and who make it their 
bufinefs to attend upon the lick, and affift the neceffitous and unhappy. From fuch 
as thefe the fevere fpirit of philofophy itfelf will fearedy withhold refpea and ve¬ 
Idiots and madmen form the fecoiid clals of faints. In every ftate of fociety, in¬ 
deed, an opinion has been prevalent, that perfons afflicted with thefe mental complaints 
were under the influence of iuperior powers. The oracles and prophets of the heathen 
world derived their celebrity from this circumftance; and even among the lower claffes 
m our own country we frequently have to encounter a fimilar prejudice. In con¬ 
formity, therefore, with thefe notions, fo natural to uncultivated man, the Moors 
consider thefe unhappy perfons as being under the fpecial proteftion of Heaven, an*d 
divinely inspired. ^ Superflition here, as perhaps in fome other inftances, becomes 
admirably fubfervieru to humanity and charity. In confequence of this prejudice, the 
moft friend lefs and unprotedled race of mortals find friends and proteCtors in the 
populace themfelves. They are fed and cloathed gratis wherever they wander, and 
aie fometunes loaded with prdents. A Moor might with as much fafety offer an 
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rnfult to the Emperor himfelf, as attempt by any feverity to reftrain even the irregulari¬ 
ties of thefe reputed prophets. _ . 

It mull not however be diffembled, that opinions which have not their bans in 
reafon and philofopby are feldom found to operate uniformly for the advantage of 
fociety. Independent of the wide fcope which thefe fuperftitions notions afford to 
hypocrify, numberlefs are the evils with which they are attended, fince whatever mif- 
chief thefe fuppoied minifters of heaven may perpetrate, their perfons are always 
facred. It is not long fince there was a faint at Morocco, whofe con flan t ainu foment 
was to wound and kill whatever perfons unfortunately fell in his way ; yet, in fpite of 
the many fatal confequences from his infanity, he was ftill fuffcred to go at large. 
Such was the malignity of his difpofition, that while he was in the very act- of prayer 
he would watch for an opportunity to throw his rofary round the neck of fome perfon 
within his reach, with ail intent to flrangle him. While I refided at Morocco, E 
fenfibly experienced the inconvenience of coming within the vicinity of thefe faints, 
as they feemed to take a particular pleafure in infulting and annoying. Chrilfians. 

Befides thefe, I may mention under the head of faints or prophets, the marabouts, 
a clafs of impoftors who pretend to fltill in magic, and are highly efteemed by the 
natives. They lead an indolent life, are the venders of fpells and charms, and live 
by the credulity of the populace. 

There is aifo among thefe people a fet of itinerant mountaineers, who pretend to 
be the favourites of the prophet Mahomet, and that no kind of ^venomous creature 
can hurt them. But the molt lingular of this clafs are the fidi nafir, or fnake-eaters, 
who exhibit in public upon market-days, and entertain the crowd by eating live fnakes, 
and performing juggling deceptions. I was once prefent at this ftrange fpecies of 
amufi-nent. and faw a man, in the courie of two hours, eat a living ferpent of four 
feet in length. lie danced to the found of wild tnufic, vocal and inftrumental, with a 
variety of odd jell ores and contortions, feveral times round the circle formed by the 
fpechtors. He then began his attack upon the tail, after he had recited a Ihort 
prayer, in which he was joined by the multitude. This ceremony was repeated at 
Intervals, till he had entirely devoured the fnake. 

Thus far by way of digrelfton : I now return to the courfe of my narrative.—Early 
in the evening of the 5th we arrived at Mamora, which is diflant about fixty-four 
miles from Larache. It is fituated upon a hill near the mouth of the river Saboe, the 
waters of which gradually widening in their courfe, fall into the Atlantic at this place, 
and form a harbour for final! vefiels. 

Mamora, like the generality of the Moorilh towns through which I palled, contains 
little worthy of obfervation. While, it was in the pofleflion of the Portugueze it was 
encompafled by a double wall, which ftill remains; if had aifo other fortifications, 
which are deftroyed. At prefent it pofleffes only a Anal! fort on the fea-fide. 

The fertile paftures, the extenfive waters and plantations which we parted in our 
way hither, have already been remarked. The vicinity of Mamora is equally enchant¬ 
ing. What a delightful refidence would it be, if the country had not the misfortune 
to grown under an arbitrary and oppreffive government. , 

• In the morning, between eight and nine, we mounted our mules,. leaving Mamora,. 
and direfling our courfe to Sallee, where we arrived between one and two at noon, 
after having travelled over a fpace of about fifteen miles. The road between Mamora 
am! Sallee is in' excellent order, and tolerably pleafant. It extends along a vale, towards. 
which the hills gently flope on each fide. 
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Within a quarter of a mile of Sallee, we arrived at an aqueduct* which the natives' 
aflert to have been built many years ago by the Moors; but from its ftyle, and finking 
marks of antiquity, it bears more the refemblanee of a piece of Roman architefture. 
Its walls, which are remarkable thick and high, extend in length for about half a 
mile, and have three ftupendous archways opening to the road, through one of which 
we paiTed on our way to Sallee. Although time has laid its defiru&tve hand in fame 
degree on this ancient piece of architecture, yet it Hill ferves the purpofe of fupplying 
the town of Sallee with excellent water. 

‘CHAP. HI. — Defer if tim of Sallee. — Piracies* — Curious Letter of Muley Zidan 
to King Charles L -— Brutal Cmdubi of a Muleteer . — Handfome Behaviour of the 
French ConfuL — Defcription of Rabat. — Journey from Rabat to Mogodore, — Violent 
Storm, — Rums of Fadahu — Dar Bey da, — Azamore, — Melancholy Anecdote of an 
Engl if Surgeon, — Mazagan* — Dyn Medina Rab&a. — Safi. — General State of 
the Country, — Defcription of Mogodore, 

THE name of Sallee is famous in hiftory, and has decorated many a well-told tale. 
Thofe piratical vcffels which were fitted out from this port, and which were known 
by the name of Sallee rovers, were long the terror of the mercantile world. Equally 
dreaded for their valour and their cruelty, the’adventurers who navigated thefe fwift 
and formidable veflels depopulated the ocean, and even dared fometimes to extend 
their devaftations to the Chriftian coafts. As plunder was their foie aim, in the 
acqinfition of it nothing impeded their career. Human life was of no value in their 
efiimation. or if it was fometimes fpared, it was not through any fentiment of juftice 
or companion, but only that it might be protracted in the molt wretched of (kuations, 
as the hopdefs Have to the luxury and caprice of a fellow-mortal* The town of 
Sallee in its prefent Hate, though large, prefents nothing worthy the obfervai/on of the 
traveller, except a battery of twenty-four pieces of cannon fronting the fea, and a 
redoubt at the entrance of the river, which is about a quarter of a mile broad, and 
penetrates feveral miles into the interior country. 

On the fide oppofite to Saliee is fituated the town of Rabat, which formerly 
partook equally with Sallee in its piratical depredations, and was generally confounded 
with it. While Sallee and Rabat were thus formidable, they were what might be 
termed independent Hates, paying only a very fmall tribute to the Emperor, and 
barely acknowledging him for their Sovereign, This Hate of independence un¬ 
doubtedly gave uncommon vigour to their piratical exertions. Few will take much 
pains, or encounter great rifks for the acquifitiaii of wealth, without the certainty of 
enjoying it unmolefted, Sidi Mahomet, however, when prince, fubdued thefe towns, 
nnd annexed them to the empire. This was a mortal blow to their piracies; for when 
thofe defperate mariners felt the uhcertainty of pofTeffing any length of time their 
captures, they no longer became felicitous to acquire them ; and at length, when the 
man who had deprived them of their privileges became Emperor, he put a total Hop 
to their depredations, by declaring himfelf at peace with all Europe. Since that 
period the entrance of the river has been fo gradually filling up with fand walked 
in by the fea, that was it poliible for thefe people £0 recover their Independence, 
it would incapacitate them from carrying on their piracies to their former extent 

Having 

# fn perufing the marmforipts of n gentleman lately deccafrd, who formerly r^fided a number of years 
in this empire, it appears that Sallee was, fo far back as the year 164K, eminent for its piracies and 
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Having a letter of recommendation to Mr. Be Rocher, the French conful-genera!, 
I was ferried over the river to Rabat, where he refides, and met with a very polite 
reception. Upon landing my baggage a very warm difpute arofe between the mule 7 
teer and my interpreter, concerning the method of packing it on the mules again, 
for the purpofe of carrying it to the conful’s houfe. Both parties appeared fo very 
ftremiousmi their caufe, that neither of them paid any attention to my interference.; 
and it was at length carried to fuch excefs, that the muleteer ftrncfc my interpreter. 
Upon feeing this, I could no longer remain a filent fpeftator, and I have reafon to 


independence, and that It became an object of conquell to the monarch of that time. . He expreftes himfelf 

in thefe words. — # , . 

*< Sallee is a city in the province of Fez, and derives its name from the nver Sala, on which it is 
fituated, near its influx into the Atlantic Ocean, It was a place of good commerce, till addicting itfelf 
entirely to piracy, and revolting from its allegiance to its fovemgn Mu ley Zulan, that prince, in the 
year 1648, difpatched an embafly to King Charles I. of England, requeuing him to fend a fquadron of 
men of war to lie before the town, while he attached it by land. This requefl being contented to, the 
city was foen reduced, the fortifications dcmoh'fhed, and ibe leaders of the rebellion put to death. The 
year following the Emperor Cent another ambaflador to England, with a prefent of Barbary horfei, and 
three hundred Chriftmn flaves, accompanied with die following letter. I infert it as a fpecimen of the 
loftincfs of the Moorifh flyle, and becaitfe it leads me to think, that Mulcy Zidan was a more enlightened 
prince than molt of his predecefTovs. Neither the addrefs, fignatnre, nor reception it met with 
at our court, is expreffed in the mamifcript. It appears to he a modern tranflalion, and is as 
follows* 

** The King of Morocco^ Letter to King Charles the Firil of England, 1649. Muley Zidan* 
u When thefe our letters fhall be fo happy as to come to Your Majc(ty J s fight, I wi(h the fpii it of the 
righteous God may fo direct your mind, that you may joyfully embrace the meflhge I fend* The regal 
power allotted to us, makes us common fervants to our Creator, then of thofe people whom we govern ; 
fo obferving the duties we owe to God, vve deliver blefiings to the world in providing for the public good 
of our eftates; we magnify the honour of God, like the celeftial bodies, which, though they have much 
veneration, yet ferve only to the benefit of the world. It is the excellency of our office to be-inflruments* 
whereby Jiappmefs is delivered unto the nations* Pardon me, Sir! This is not to ftuvl know I 

ip eak to one of a more clear and quick fight than myfelf; but I fpeak this, becaufe God hath pleafed to 
grant me a happy victory over fome part of thofe rebellious pirates, that fo long have moleftcd the 
peaceable trade of Europe ; and hath prefaced further occafion to root out the generation of thofe, who 
have beenfo pernicious to ihe good of our nations: I mean, fince ft hath pica fed God to befo smfprciou* 
in our beginnings, in the ccmqueft of Sallee, that vve might join and proceed in hope of like fuccefs in the 
war of Tunis, Algiers, and other places; dens and receptacles for the inhuman villanies of thofe who 
abhor rule and government* Herein while we interrupt the corruption of malignant fpirits of the world, 
wc fhall glorify the great God, and perform a duty that will dime as glorious as the fun and moon, which, 
all the earth may fee and reverence : a work that fliall afeend as fweet as the perfume of the molt precious 
odours* in the noitrils of the Lord : a work whofe memory (hall be reverenced fo long as there fhall be 
any remaining among men : a work grateful and happy to men who love and honour the piety and virtue 
of noble minds. This a&ion I here willingly prefent to you, whofe piety and virtues equal the greatnefs 
of your power ; that we, who arc vicegerents to the great and mighty God, may hand in hand triumph in 
the glory which the a£Hon prefents unto us. — Now, bccaufe the illands which you govern, have been 
ever famous for the unconquercd flrcngth of their ihipping, I have lent this my trufly Fervant and ambaf- 
fidor, to know whether, in your princely wifdom, you fhaJJr think fit to afEft me with fuch forces by fea, 
as fliall be anfwerable to thofe I provide by land ; which if you pleafe to grant, I doubt not but the 
Lord of Hofts will prote£l and affiil thofe that fight in fo glorious a caufe* Nor ought you to think this 
ltrange, that 1, who fo much reverenced the peace and accord of nations, fhould exhort to war* Your 
great prophet, Chrilt Jefus, was the lion of the tribe of Judah, as well as the Lord and giver of peace ; 
which may fignify unto you, that he who is a lover and maintamer of peace, mutt always appear with the 
terror of his fword, and, wading through feas of blood, mull arrive at tranquillity* This made James 
your father, of glorious memory, fo happily renowned among nations. —It was the noble fame of your 
princely virtues, which re founds to the utmolt corners of the earth, tha perfuaded me to invite you to 
partake of that bleffing, wherein I boail myfclf moil happy* I wifh God may heap the riches of his bleflings 
on you, increafe your happinefs with your days,, and hereafter perpetuate the gveatnefs of your name in 
all ages. 1 * 
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fear niy warmth was almofh as intemperate as that of the difputants. The blow was 
rri ven i n fo brutal a manner, that I could with difficulty reftrain myfelf from imme¬ 
diately returning it. It was fortunate, however, that I ftill poffeffed fufficient coolnefs 
to refleft on the impropriety of fuch a proceeding, and I directed one of ray Moorifh 
foldiers to punilh the muleteer. By means of long leather (traps which he always 
carried about him, my negro deputy performed his part fo well on the back of the 
delinquent, that he was foon glad to fall on his knees, and intreat a pardon both 
from myfelf and the interpreter. I was more defirotis of punifhing this infult for the 
fake of eftablifhing my authority and, confequence with the foldiers, than from an 
intention of revenging the caule of the Jew, for I could not find out which of the dif¬ 
putants was in the 1 wrong; but as my attendants had on two or three former occafions 
fhewn a difpofition to be troublefome, and as fo glaring an indignity was offered to 
the perfon who looked up to me for protection, I was determined to avail myfelf of 
this opportunity of convincing them that it was their duty to pay me every attention. 

Mr. De Rocher, who refides in ail excellent houfe built at the expence of his 
court, and who is the only Eui'opean in the place, has happily blended original 
Englifh hofpitality with thateafy politenefs which characterizes his own nation. He 
gave me fo prefling an invitation to fpend another day with him, that though anxious 
to make an end of my journey, I could not refill his urgent felicitations. 

The town of Rabat, whofe walls enclofe a large fpace of ground, is defended cn 
the fea fide by three forts tolerably well finilhed, which were erefted fome little time 
ago by an Englifh renegado, and furnifhed with guns from Gibraltar. The houfes in 
general are good, and many of the inhabitants are wealthy. The Jews, who are very 
numerous in this place, are generally in better circumflances than thofe of Earache or 
Tangier, and their women are by far more beautiful than at any other town which I 
faw in this empire. I was introduced to one family in particular, where, out of eight 
fillers. Nature had been fo Iavilh to them all, that I felt myfelf at a lofs to determine 
which was the handfomeft. A combination of regular features, cieamefs of com¬ 
plexion, and expreffive black eyes, gave them a diftinguifhed pre-eminence over their 
nation in general; and their perform, though not improved by the advantages which 
the European ladies derive from drefs, were ftill replete with grace and elegance. 

The caftle, which is very extenfive, contains a ftrong building, formerly ufed by 
the late Emperor as his principal treafury, and a noble terrace, which commands an 
extenfive proipect of the town of Sallee, the ocean, and all the neighbouring country. 
There are alfo the ruins of another caftle, which is faid to have been built by Jacob 
Almonzor, one of their former emperors, and of which at prefent very little remains 
but its walls, containing within them fome very ftrong magazines for powder and 
naval ftores. On the outfide of thefe walls is a very high and fquare tower, hand- 
fomely built of cut-ftone, and called the tower of Haffen. Emm the workman (hip of 
this tower, contrafted with the other buildings, a very accurate idea may be formed 
how greatly the Moors have degenerated from their former fplendour and tafle lor 
architecture. 

In the evening the conful introduced me to Sidi Mohamet Effendi, the Emperor’s 
prime minifter, who was at Rabat, on his way to Tangier. I found him a well-bred 
man ; and he received me very gracioufly. After fome converfation on the purpofe of 
iny journey, he defired I would feel his pulfe, and acquaint him whether or not he 
was in health. Upon alluring him that he was perfectly well, he cxprefled in ftrong 
terms the obligation I had conferred upon him by fuch agreeable information; and 
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having wiflied me fucceli in my journey and enterprize, we mutually took our 

leave. ‘ # 

I availed myfelf of my delay at Rabat to get the lame mule changed, and directed 
my negro fbldiers to arrange our afiairs in fueh a manner that we might leave the 
place early the next morning. Mr* De Rocher, in addition to the kindnefs I had 
already experienced, ordered a quantity of bread, which at this place is remarkably 
good, to be packed up for my life, as well as a proportionable fhare of cold meat, and 
as much wine as we could conveniently carry with us. This feafonable fupply lulled 
me three days, and gave me time to recover in fame degree my former relifh for fowls 
and eggs. 

Though I muft acknowledge that the attention and comforts which I experienced 
during my fhort flay at Rabat proved a great relief, after the inconveniences I had 
undergone in travelling thither, yet on the whole, I perhaps fuffered more from the 
idea of having fimilar inconveniences to thofe I had already experienced ftill to encoun¬ 
ter, without a profpedl of a fimilar alleviation, than if I had continued the whole 
journey in an uninterrupted ftate. The confideration that I was to pals day after day' 
through a country where there is little to amufe the eye; that I had no companion 
with whom I could converfe, or to whom I could communicate my fentiments ; and 
that I was to travel the whole day at the tedious pace of three miles an hour, and at 
a feafon of the year when the coldnefs of the mornings and evenings was a very in¬ 
different preparation for the heats which fucceeded in the middle of the day, altogether 
preffed fo ftrongiy upon my mind, that I muft confefs I could not help experiencing 
a confiderable dejeftion of fpirits at the idea of leaving Rabat 

In confequence of the indolence of my attendants, my baggage was not completely 
packed up on the eighth till between ten and eleven in the morning, when I left the 
hofpitable roof of Mr. De Rocher, and proceeded on my journey for Dar Beyda, the 
next town which offered itfelf on my way to Mogodore. 

# The Abbe Poiret*^ remarks on travelling in Barbary are fo appofite and fo juft, that I trufl I [hall 
be excufed for introducing a quotation from that author.—In one of Ms letters he fays, '* f I have never 
known fo well how to appreciate the advantages of living in a pohfhed nation, as Mice I have redded 
among a barbarous people. Never has the convenience of our highways ftrtick me fo much as when I 
have been obliged to travel through thick woods and deep marches. How much would a peregrination of 
eight days, in the manner I have travelled for Tome time paft, change the ideas of thofe delicate Eu¬ 
ropeans, who are continually complaining of bad inns, and of the fatigues they endure in their journtes i 
In this country there arc neither inns, poft-chaifes, nor obliging and attentive landlords* One mulVnot 
expedl to find here broad highways, beaten and lhady paths, or places for repofing and refrelhing oueV 
felf; too happy, if at the end of a fatiguing journey, one can meet with a fmall hut, or a wretched 
covch ! But this is feldom to be expected*' J 

Again, in another letter, “ How often mu ft you depart in the morning, without knowing where you 
will arrive in the evening 1 How often, tofing yourfelf in theTe deferts, muft you fcarcli cut your way 
amidft thorny brakes, thick forefts, and fleep rocks; fo me tiroes Hopped by a river which you muft wade 
through, by a Jake which you muft walk round, or by a marlh which you cannot crofs without danger l 
Sometimes fcorched by the fun, or drenched by the rain, and at others dying with thirft, without being 
able to find the fmallell fprmgto quench it! If you carry no provifions with you, it will be impollible 
for you to take any refrelh merit before night* This is the only time at which the Moors make a regular 
repaft, or can offer any food to a ft ranger. But when night arrives, that period of repofefor the traveller 
in Europe, it is not fo for the African traveller. He muft then choofe out a dry fit nation, and well 
fheltered, to eicft his tent; he mull unfaddle his horfe'a, unload his mules, cut wood, light fires, and take 
every precaution that prudence didlates, to defend himfelf agaiuft ferocious animals and robbers. It is 
fa fell to encamp not far from the tents of the Arabs, when one can find them. They furmih many 

fuccours when they are tradable, and they are always fo when they fee one with a fufiident guard.”_ dee 

a transition of the Abbe Poirtt’s Travels through Barbary, Letter the 8th, 
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With all the inconveniences which I had hitherto experienced, I had reafon to 
think myfelf very fortunate in having fuch fine weather; for this was the feafon when 
the heavy rains ufually come on, and when a fliower of half an hour’s continuance 
would wet more than the rain of a whole day in England. Dry weather had accom¬ 
panied us the whole of the road from Tangier to Rabat, and the heat from the hours 
of eleven to three was violent; but, as I have juft before obferved, previous to and 
after thofe hours the air was uncommonly cool. As an alleviation to the great heat, 
we found the water-melons and pomegranates between Rabat and Mogodore of a moll 
delicious flavour, and of particular ule in allaying the exceflive thirft, and removing 
the fatigue we experienced from the journey. Thefe fruits grow r common in the 
open ground, and we only paid two blanquils, or three pence Englilh a piece, for 
water-melons, which were fufficiently large to ferve half a dozen people, I could not 
help obferving how provident nature has been, in granting in fuch plenty, fruits fo 
well calculated for the natives of warm climates. Indeed many of the poor in this 
country have fcarcely any other provifions than fruit and bread. 

At the time of our departure the appearance in the atmoiphere promifed us a con¬ 
tinuance of the fame fine weather we had hitherto experienced ; and it continued fo 
till we had pafled three fraall ftreams, which the Moors named the Hitcumb, Sherrat, 
and Bornica. Thefe, after the heavy rains have fallen, fwell out into deep and 
rapid rivers, and are frequently rendered totally impaffable, except in boats or on 
rafts. About five in the evening, however, very heavy and black clouds began to 
aflemble, and very fhortly after followed a moft fevere ftorm. It was a dreadful 
union of wind, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning. From darknefs approaching faft 
upon us, we became very anxious to find out a place of fafety where we might pitch 
our tent, and for that pur pole fpurred our beafts; but no excitement from the fpur or 
whip could induce them to face the ftorm, and we were obliged to wait a full hour in- 
a ftate of inactivity, till its violence was over. "We then pulhed on till we arrived 
at a couple of Arab tents, pitched in an open country; bad as this fituation was, 
we however rejoiced in being able to fix our tent for the night, even in this unfociable 
ipot- 

On the 91J1 of October, it having rained the whole night, we were detained till 
between ten and eleven in the morning in drying the tent, which, from its being quite 
wet, was become too heavy for the mules to carry with tire other baggage ; we then 
purfued our journey, and at twelve arrived at the ruins of Menfooria. There was 
formerly a caftle on this fpot, which from the extent of its walls, and a lquare tower 
which form the whole of the ruins, appears to have been a very large building. My 
fokliers informed me, that it had been the refidence of- a prince who was in oppofition 
to his fovereign, and who was obliged to defert it. The building was deftroyed by 
the then reigning Emperor, and the intermediate ground is now inhabited by a few 
negroes, living in final 1 huts, who were banifhed thither for having on feme occafion 
incurred the difpleafure of the Emperor. In an arbitrary country, where the pof- 
feflion of the throne depends more on the will of the foldiers than on the rights of 
1‘ucceflion, the defpot confiders that caftles may prove rather places of fecurity for 
his opponents, than of any great utility to himfelf; he therefore either fuffers them to 
decay, or deftroys them entirely, according to- the dictates of his caprice. Indeed 
every town through which I pafled in the empire affords {hiking marks of the truth of 
this affertion. 

Soon after our leaving Menfooria we came up to Fadala, having forded in our way 
the river Infefic. Fadala, whilft its ruins exift, will be a lafting monument of Sidi Maho- 
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inet’s caprice. It confifts of the fliell of a town, began by him in the early part of 
his reign, but never finilhed. It is enclofed within a fquare wall, and is furailhed with 
a mofque (the only building that was completed) for the ufe of the inhabitants, who, 
like thofe of Menfooria, live in huts in the intermediate ground. To the right of 
Fadala we obferved a fmall but apparently neat palace, which my attendants informed 
me was built by the late Emperor for his occafional ufe, when bufinefs led him to 
travel that way. 

The remainder of our journey to Dar Beyda, where we arrived about fix in the even¬ 
ing, afforded nothing remarkable, excepting that we pafied over a double bridge, which 
is the only piece of architecture of the kind that I faw in the country. It is the work 
of Sidi Mahomet, and is built of done. The country between Rabat and Dar Beyda, 
a diftanee of about 44 miles, is one continuation of barreimefs and rock. 

Dar Beyda is a fmall fea-port of very little importance ; it poffeffes, however, a bay 
which admits veflels of pretty confiderable burthen to anchor in it with tolerable fafety,. 
except when the wind blows hard at north-weft, and then they are liable to be driven 
on Ihore. Upon my arrival, I was immediately introduced to the governor, who was 
then in the audience-chamber, attending to the complaints of the inhabitants. After 
offering me his fervices, and begging my acceptance of a few fowls, he foon left us in 
the poffefiion of die room, where we flept that night. 

On the 10th of October we departed for Azamore, about fifty-fix miles diftant, 
between feven and eight in the morning ; and after a journey of two days came up to 
the Morbeya, at the mouth and fouthern fide of which is fituated Azamore. The 
river is fo wide and deep here, that it is necefiary to be ferried over, and a large boat is 
continually employed for that purpofe. 

We had no fooner got all our baggage, out mules, and ourfelves into the boat, and 
were ready to row off, than a molt violeut difpute arofe between my Negro foldiers and 
the ferry-men. As it was no new circumftance to me to be a witnefs to thefe alterca¬ 
tions, I remained very quietly in the boat till I obferved that one of the ferry-men was 
putting every thing on l liore again, whilft another was collaring one of the foldiers. 
In fafi;, matters were proceeding to fuch extremities, that I thought it was full time to 
interfere. 

Upon enquiry, I was informed that the proprietor of the ferry farmed the river from 
the Emperor, and that in confequence of it he was allowed all the perquisites of the 
ferry; that my foldiers infilled that as I was in the Emperor’s fervice, it was the duty 
of the people to ferry me, my baggage, &c. over the river, without receiving any 
reward for their trouble. Which of the two were in the right I could not pretend to 
determine; but I was very glad to end the difpute, by paying the ufiial demand. After 
a few curfes on both fides, the baggage and mules were replaced in the boat, and we 
were ferried over to Azamore. 

In a country where arts and fciences are totally neglefted, and where the hand of 
defpotifm has deftroyed public fpirir, and deprefled all private exertion, it is obvious, 
that confiderable traffcs mull occur which are productive of nothing deferving of 
notice. This was precifely the cafe in my journey from Dar Beyda to Azamore, 
which prefented to our view one continued chain of rocks and barrennefs/unplea- 
fant and fatiguing roads, without any one objeft to vary the fcene, or to interefi: 
curiofity. 

Azamore is a fea-port town on the Atlantic Ocean, fituated at the mouth of the 
Morbeya; and though a large place, is neither ornamented with public buildings, nor 
has any thing remarkable in its hiftory or fituation. 
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In compliance with the particular requeft of one of my foldiers, whole near relations 
refide at Azamore, I continued here the remainder of the day, and was lodged in a 
room of a Moorilh houfe, which w'as fecluded from the family. Soon after my arrival 
I was vifited by a Jew in an European drefs, who had formerly lived with one of the 
Englifli confuls, and who fpoke the Englifli language with tolerable fluency. He took 
ine to Ids houfe, and there received me with great hofpitality, infilling on my dining 
with him, and making ufe of his houfe as my own. After dinner he fliewed me the 
different parts of the town ; and in the courfe of our conversion requefted me to be 
particularly cautious how I conducted mvfelf with the prince whom I was going to 
attend ; obferving, that the Moors were extremely fickle, and their conduct governed 
merely by the caprice of the moment. To enforce this caution he related to me a 
llory, from which 1 learned that an European furgeon had, at fome former period, 
attended a prince of Morocco, who, neglecting his advice when under his care, had 
increafed his malady; that this circumfiance fo alarmed the prince that he fent for the 
furgeon, and upon his appearance produced a piftol. The unfortunate man, alarmed 
and diftrefled by fuch unworthy treatment, haftily withdrew, and in a lliort time put 
an end to his cxiftence. 

On the 13th of October, having taken leave of my Jewifh acquaintance, and my 
foldiers of their friends, we fet off at eight in the morning for the town of Saffi, where 
we arrived on the evening of the 15th, after a journey of about fiftv-feven miles. The 
country we pafled through was rocky and barren, producing fcarcely a tree, or indeed 
any verdure whatever. 

Soon after leaving Azamore, the town of Mazagan prefented itfelf to our view to 
the right. This place was taken a few years fince by Sidi Mahomet from the Portu- 
gueze; a conqueff of which His Moorilh Majefty made a very pompous boaft, though 
it is well know that the Portugueze, from the great inconvenience and expence of 
keeping up the garrifon, without deriving any material advantage from it, had come to 
a refolution to evacuate it before the Emperor’s attack, and for that purpofe had 
a£tually began to embark their goods and property. As, however, the Emperor was 
determined to exhibit fome fpecimen of his military prowefs and addrefs, this circum- 
Itance did not deter him from commencing a regular fiege. A magazine for military 
{lores (which may be feen from the road) was raffed with the utmolt expedition, and 
the attack was carried on with all the vigour and ability which His Moorilh Majefty was 
capable of exerting. The Portugueze defended the town no longer than was neceffary 
to allow time to carry away their effetls and valuables j it was then furrendered, or 
more properly, abandoned, to the Moors. 

On the day of our arrival at Saffi we pafled by the ruins of a town, which was once 
large and conliderable. It was built by a former Emperor, named jVIuiey Ocom 
Monfor, and is now called by the name of Dyn Medina Rabasa. Its only remains at 
prefent are remarkably thick and extenfive walls, which inclofe gardens and huts, 
inhabited by difbanded Negro foldiers. 

Saffi is a fea-port town, fituated at the bottom of a lleep and high mountain. It is a 
fmall place, and is only remarkable for a neat palace, which is the occalional refidence 
of the Emperor’s fons, and a fmall fort at a little diftance to the north of the town. Its 
vicinity is a mixtute of mountains and woods, which gives it a wild and truly romantic 
appearance. Saffi carried on a conliderable commerce with Europe, before Sidi Ma¬ 
homet obliged the European merchants to refide at Mogcdore. It affords a fafe road 
for Hupping, except when the wind blows hard at weft, and then they are fubjeft to be 
-driven on Ihore, 
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During my refidence in this town 1 took up my quarters at a Jewilh houfe, and was 
vifited by two Moors who had been in London, and could fpeak a little of the Englifh 
language. Among other marks of attention, they contrived to procure, unknown to 
me, a chair and a final! table, articles which 1 had not feen fmce I left Tangier, except 
at the French conful’s houfe, as the Moors never make ufe of either. 

At eight in the morning of the 16th we fet off for Mogodore, a journey of about 
fixty miles, which we performed in two days. 

Soon after leaving Saffi we paffed over a very high and dangerous mountain. The 
rocky, fteep, and rugged path, which was only broad enough to allow one mule to 
pafs at a time, and the perpendicular precipice which hung over the fea, filled our 
minds with a fenfe of terror and awe, which no pen can defcribe. Our mules, how¬ 
ever, accuftomed to this mode of travelling, carried us with the moft perfed fafety 
over parts where, with European horfes, we Ihould probably have been dallied to 
pieces- 

From this mountain we in a lhort time entered a foreft of dwarf oaks, which is 
about fix miles in length, and the foutbern extremity of which reaches to the river 
Tanfif. This is a very broad river, which after the heavy rains have fallen, or when 
fwelled by the tide, is always paffed upon rafts. Thofe difficulties not prefenting 
themfelves to us now, we forded the river with great eafe, and on approaching its 
fouthern fide, obferved in the midft of a thick foreft a large fquare caftle, which my 
foldiers informed me was built by Muley Iflimael, who is immortalized by the pen of 
Mr. Addifon, in one of the numbers of the Freeholder. Sidi Mahomet neglected it, 
and it is now falling to ruin. The breadth and windings of the Tanfif, its high and 
woody banks, and the cattle juft difeoverable through the trees, afforded altogether a 
fcene, which though fomewhat gloomy, yet was truly romantic and pidurefque. 

The directions which I had received from Mr. Matra were, to continue at Mogodore, 
till the return of a mefl'enger, who was to be difpatched thence to Tarudant, informing 
the prince of my arrival. 

The very hofpitable treatment I experienced from Mr. Hufchifon, Britifli vice-conful 
at Mogodore, during my flay at his houfe, with the fympathifing letters and friendly 
advice with which he afterwards favoured me, whilft under the many embarraffinents 
and inconveniencies which I underwent at Morocco, have made the moft forcible 
impreffion on my memory *, and l fhould feel utterly diffatisfied with myfelf if I omitted 
thus publicly to acknowledge my gratitude to that gentleman. 

Before I proceed to defcribe Mogodore, it may not be improper to take a fhort 
review of the general appearance of the country through which I paffed in nty journey 
from Tangier. 

The lirft part of the journey, as far as Larache, prefented to us, as I before obferved, 
a rocky, mountainous, and barren country, and, if we except the foreft of Rabe a 
Clow, but few trees or flirubs. From Larache to Sallee the eye was agreeably 
relieved by the variety of objeds which offered themfelves to its view. The evennefs 
of the ground, the numerous lakes, and the verdure which furrounded them, indicated 
fully the fertility of the foil, and thefe, joined to the interfeded clumps of trees, would 
lead the contemplative mind to conceive that nature had intended this i’pot for the 
refidence of a more civilized people than its prefent inhabitants. From Sallee to 
Mogodore, and thence to Santa Cruz, we again meet with the fame barren, 
mountainous, and rocky country, which prefented itfelf at the lirft part of the 
journey. 

Though 
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Though I occafionally met with forefts of final 1 trees, fuch as the arga, the dwarf 
oak, the palm-tree, &c. yet the country produces no ufeful timber whatever. The 
Moors are therefore obliged to import that article from Europe; and it may be on this 
account that the Emperor pofTefles fo few veffels, and is obliged to fend thofe to be 
repaired in foreign ports. As vegetation does not take place in this climate till forne 
time after the heavy rains have fallen, I had not an opportunity of obferving in 
this journey what plants were peculiar to the climate. The variety which difringuilhes 
the more improved countries of Europe, and particularly England, probably arifes as 
much from the land being diflributed into enciofures, as from local fitnation. This 
advantage the empire of Morocco does not enjoy; fince, excepting in the immediate 
vicinity of towns, no divifions of land are to be obferved ; the Arabs indifcrimmately 
choofing pieces of ground, without fences, for the purpofes of agriculture, which, as I 
before noticed, they change as occafion requires. The famenefs of fcene which arifes 
from this circuinftance, is in forne degree leflened by the numerous lan&uaries which 
are diflufed over the whole country ; but otherwavs thefe chapels prove troublefoine 
to an European traveller, fince the Moors, upon palling them, always flop a con- 
fiderable time to pay their devotions to the remains of the faints who are buried there. 
There is likewife a cuftoni in this country, which is alfo prevalent in Portugal, of con- 
fecrating the fpot on which any perlon has been murdered, by heaping a large 
proportion of ftones on the place, where it is ufual for thofe who pafs that way to 
add another ftone to the number, and to recite a Ihort prayer adapted 10 the occafion. 

All the towns through which I paffed in my way hither, were furrounded with high 
walls of Taby, flanked with fquare forts, generally without any artillery, and having 
caftles, which feemed to be in a very ruinous date, fituated upon the moft eminent fpot, 
for their defence or attack. The houfes, from having no windows and but very few 
doors, had more the appearance of dead walls than inhabited places j and their llreets 
were univerfally narrow, filthy to a degree, irregular and badly paved. With all thefe 
inconveniencies, the inhabitants enjoy an advantage of which many of the more 
civilized capitals of Europe cannot boaft, I mean that of a good police. The ftreets 
are fo well watched at night, that robberies or even houfebreaking are but feldom 
heard of; and the general quietnefs which reigns through their towns after the gates 
are fliut, is a convincing proof of the attention of their patroles to their duty. Their 
detection, and fpeedy bringing to juftice the criminals, likewife deferves our attention. 
From having no public houfes or other places to harbour thieves, and from no perfon 
being permitted to quit the country without leave, it is utterly impoffible for a culprit 
to efcape the hand of juftice, except by taking refuge in a fanctuary, by which he 
banilhes himfelf for ever from fociety. On, the other hand, the vigilance of the' 
governors and other officers of juftice is fo great, and conducted with fo much addrefs, 
that unlefs the means of fafety which his religion points out are quickly adopted, 
the criminal in a very fliort time is dete&ed, and is quickly puniffied. 

According to the opinion of forne travellers, much danger is to be apprehended in 
trayerfing this country, from the attacks of wild beafts ; but it is only juftice to obferve, 
that during the whole of my progrefs to Mogodore, and indeed I may add afterwards 
in palling over the Atlas, I met with no obstruction or moleftation whatever from 
thefe animals; and I was alfo informed, that a circumftance of the kind was very rarely 
known to have.happened. The fad is, the wild animals confine themfelves principally 
to the interior parts of the country, and to thofe retreats in the mountains which are 
beyond the track of men. 

Mogodore, 
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Mogodore, fo nalned by Europeans, and Suera by the Moors, is a large, uniform* 
aJid well-built town, fituated about three hundred and fifty miles from Tangier*on the 
Atlantic Ocean, and furrounded on the land fide by deep and heavy lands. It was 
raffed under the aufpices of Sidi Mahomet, who, upon his accefiion to the throne, 
ordered all the European merchants who were fettled in his dominions to refide at 
Mogodore, where, by lowering the duties, he promifed to afford every encouragement 
to commerce. The Europeans, thus obliged to defert their former eflabliflinieiits* 
confidering this firft ftep of the Emperor to be a mark of his attachment to trade and 
commerce, ahd having refided long in the country without any better views at 
home, univerfally fettled at Mogodore, where they erected houfes, and other conve¬ 
niences for the purpofes of trade. The hopes, however, with which they had changed 
their filtration, were confiderably fruftrated by the perfidy of the Emperor, who indeed 
fulfilled his promife, till he obferved the merchants fo fixed as not to be likely to 
remove j but he then began to increafe the duties, and by that means to damp the 
ipirit of commerce which he had promifed to promote. His caprice, however, or^ 
what had ftill more influence, valuable prefents, induced him at times to relax theft 
feverities. In confequence of this circuinftance the duties have been fo frequently 
varied, that it is utterly impoflible for me to ftate, with any degree of certainty, the 
ufual burthens laid upon articles of commerce in this port. 

The faflory at Mogodore confifts of about a dozen mercantile houfes of different- 
cations, whole owners, from the protection granted them by the Emperor, live in full 
fecurity from the Moors, whom indeed they keep at a rigid difiance. They export 
to America mules. To Europe, Morocco leather, hides, gum arabic, gum fandaric* 
oftrich feathers, copper, wax, wool, elephants’ teeth, fine mats, beautiful carpeting, 
dates, figs, railing, olives, almonds, oil, &c. In return, they import timber, artillery 
fof all kinds, gunpowder, woollen cloths, linens, lead, iron in bars, all kinds of hard¬ 
ware and trinkets, fuch as looking-glaffes, fnuff-boxes, watches, frnall knives, &c. 
tea, fugar, fpices, and mod of the ufeful articles which are not btherwife to be prov 
cured in this empire. 

Befides the commerce carried on between this empire and Europe, the Moors 
have alfo a trade with Guinea, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Grand Cairo, and Mecca, 
by means of their caravans, of which I foon ffrall have occafion to fpeak more 
particularly. 

Mogodore is regularly fortified on the fea fide; and on the land, batteries are fo 
placed as to prevent any incurfion from the fouthern Arabs, who are of a turbulent 
dilpofition, and who, from the great wealth which is known to be always in Mogodore, 
would gladly avail themfelves of any- opportunity that offered to pillage the town. 
The entrance, both by fea and land, confifts of elegant ftone arch-ways, with double 
gates. The market-place is handfomely built, with piazzas of the fame materials, and 
at the water port there is a cuftom-houfe and powder magazine, both of which are 
neat ftone buildings. Befide thefe public edifices, the Emperor has a finall but hand- 
fome palace for his occafional refid ence. The ftreets of the town, though very narrow, 
are all in ftrait lines, and the houfes, contrary to what we meet with in the other towns 
of the empire, are lofty and regular. The bay, which is little better than a road, and 
is very much expofed when the wind is at north-weft, is formed by a curve in the 
land, and a frnall ifland about a quarter of a mile from the fhore. Its entrance is 
defended by a fort well mounted with guns. 
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CHAP. IV. — Genera! View of the Empire of Morocco. — Situation and Climate. —- 
Provinces. — Soil. — Wonderful Fertility. — Sea Ports. — Natural Productions. — 
Mines. — Animals. — Occafwnal Famines. — Famine in 1778 . — Manufactures. — 
Buildings. — Reads. — Population. — Introduction of Negroes. — Muley IJhmael , — 
his Policy. — Sidi Mahomet. — General Opprcjfion of the People. — Merchants. 

AS I had a better opportunity of being informed of the ftate of the country and its 
productions, from the European merchants at Mogodore, than occurred at any fubfe- 
quent period during my tour, I lhall now avail myfelf of that information j and to this 
I feel myfelf induced by a further motive, namely, that it will enable the reader to 
perufe with more fatisfa&ion and advantage the fucceeding pages of this narrative. 

The empire of Morocco is fituated between the 29 th and 36th degree of north 
latitude. It is about five hundred and fifty miles in length from north to fouth, and 
about two hundred in breadth. It is bounded to the north by the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean fea; to the eaft, by the kingdoms of Tremecen and Sugul- 
muffa; to the fouth, by the river Suz, and the country to the fouth of Tafilet; and 
to the weft, by the Atlantic Ocean. The empire is formed of feveral provinces and 
nominal kindoms, which, as in moft countries, before their union were diftinct and 
petty fovereignties. 

The climate, though in the fouthern provinces very hot in the months of June, 
July, and Auguft, yet is in general friendly to the conftitutions of its inhabitants, as 
■well as to thole of Europeans. To the north the climate is nearly the fame as that of 
Spain and Portugal, with the autumnal and vernal rains peculiar to thofe countries ; 
but to the fouthward the rains are lefs general and certain, and of courfe the heat is 
more exceflive. 

Moft of the towns which Europeans are allowed to enter, being fea ports, have 
the advantage of being frequently refrelhed with fea breezes ; and Mogodore, though 
fo far to the fouthward, from being fubjedt in the furnmer feafon to have the wind 
regularly at north-weft, is quite as cool as the more temperate climates of Europe. 
Morocco and Tarudant are inland, and therefore, though nearly in the fame degree 
of latitude as Mogodore, are much hotter ; their great heats, however, are confider- 
ably leffened by their vicinity to the Atlas, the higher parts of which are the whole 
year covered with fnow, and often favour them with cool and refrelhing breezes. 

The foil of the empire of Morocco is naturally very fertile, and, with proper culti¬ 
vation and attention, is capable of producing all the luxuries of the eaftem and weftern. 
■worlds. It muft, however, be confeffed, that on fome parts of the fea coaft, par¬ 
ticularly where it is mountainous, like every other country under fimilar circumftances, 
the foil is Tandy and barren j but wherever there is the leaft appearance of a plain, 
fuch as that between Larache and Mamora, and in the neighbourhood of Morocco 
and Tarudant, the foil is black and rich. Indeed I am informed from the bell autho¬ 
rity, that at Tafilet, and throughout moft of the interior parts of the empire, its fer¬ 
tility is beyond imagination. 

Erotn the flight cultivation it at prefent receives, which is merely the burning of 
the Hubble before the autumnal rains come on, and ploughing it about fix inches deep, 
the earth produces, at a very early feafon, excellent wheat and barley, though no 
oats, Indian corn, alderoy, beans, peafe, hemp, and flax; oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, melons, water-melons, olives, figs, almonds, grapes, dates, apples, 
pears, cherries, plumbs, and in faft all the fruits to be found in the fouthern provinces 
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of Spain and Portugal. The people here preferve their grain in matamorcs, holes 
made in the earth, lined and covered with ftraw, on which earth is placed in a 
pyramidal form, to prevent the rain from foaking in. In thefe ftores corn has been 
kept five or fix years, without undergoing any very material change. 

As little encouragement* however, is extended to induftry in this country, many of 
their fruits which require attention, particularly their grapes, apples, pears, plumbs, 
&c. do not arrive at that perfection to which they are brought in. Europe. Could, 
indeed, a proper fpirit for agriculture and foreign commerce be introduced in the 
country, or, in other words, could the fovereign be perfuaded, that by fiiffering his 
fubje&s to be enriched he would improve his own treafitry, this empire, from its 
convenient fituation with refpeft to Europe, and from the natural luxuriance and 
fertility of its foil, might become of the higheft political and commercial importance. 
The only material impediment to commerce is the inconvenience and infecurity of the 
ports. 1 am well informed, however, that at Valedia there is a bafon formed by 
nature, capable of containing with fafety any number of /hipping ; and the other ports 
might moft probably be improved. 

It is melancholy, in traverfing the immenfe trad of fo fine a country, to obferve fo 
much land lying wafte and uncultivated, which by a very little attention would be 
capable of producing an inexhauftible treafure to its inhabitants. From this reprefent- 
ation it would fcarcely be fuppofed credible, that Spain, which is alfo a fine country, 
and a civilized nation, Ihould be obliged to remit to the Emperor very large prefents 
of money, to induce him to allow his fubjects to export corn, as well as molt other 
kinds of provifions and fruits, from Tangier and Tetuan. Indeed the fouthern pro¬ 
vinces of Spain can hardly exift without this fnpply. To what are we to attribute 
this circumftance ? Is it that Morocco is fo much more fertile than Spain, that it 
produces a redundance with fcarcely any cultivation; or is the indolence of the 
Spaniards fiiperior to that of the Moors themfelves ? 

The Jews in moft of the towns of the empire make wine; but, either owing to the 
grapes not being in fuch perfection as thofe of Europe, or to an improper mode of 
preparing it, its flavour proves but very indifferent. They alfo diftil a fpecies of 
brandy from figs and raifins, well known in that country by the name of aquadent. 
T his liquor has a difagreeable tafte, but in point of ftrength is little inferior to fpirits 
of wine. It is drank without dilution, very freely, by the Jews on all their feafts or 
days of rejoicing; and there are very few of the Moors who are difpofed to forego any 
private opportunity of taking their fliare of it alfo. 

X he Moors cultivate tobacco ; there is a fpecies of it near Mequinez, which affords 
fnuff, the flavour of which is very little inferior to maccaba. In iny progrefs through 
the country I have noticed forefts of oak-trees, of a dwarf kind, which bear acorns of 
remarkable fize and fweet tafte. To the fouthward we meet with the palm or date 
tree, the arga, bearing a nut of the almond fpecies, with the olive, from both of 
which the inhabitants extrad great quantities of oil, which conftitutes a confiderable 
part of their exports to foreign countries. There is alfo an infinite variety of fhrubs 
and^plants, fuch as the prickly pear, the aloe, &c. all in Ihort that are to be found in 
Spain and Portugal. Cotton, wax, honey, fait, tranfparent guin, and gum fandarac, 
are all produdionsof this empire. 

V 1 mountains of Atlas there are numerous iron mines; but as the Moors do not 
underftand the mode of working iron, thofe mines prove of no ufe to them, and 
they are therefore obliged to procure that article from Europe. The neighbourhood 
or iarudantproduces mines of copper; and the Moors affert, that in the Atlas there 
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are alfo feme of gold and filver, which the Emperor will not allow to be touched. Bu$ 

I am inclined to imagine, that if the aflertion had any foundation in truth, the Brebes, 
who inhabit thefe mountains, and who are mere nominal fubjefts, and pay but little 
refpcft to the government of Morocco, would long before this time have difcovered 
them. It is, however, probable that this vaft chain of mountains may contain pro¬ 
ductions which might be converted to very valuable purpoles ; but, owing to a want 
of emulation on tiie part of the inhabitants, and Europeans not being allowed to 
attempt any new difcoveries, a knowledge of them is not to be attained. 

The domeftic animals of Morocco are much the fame as thofe of Eufope, excepting 
the camel, which is the mod ufeful animal in this quarter of the globe, both on 
account of the great fatigue which it is capable of undergoing, and the little ftibfiftence 
it requires. Camels are employed here for all the purpofes of agriculture and commerce, 
and are very numerous. It has been afierted that dromedaries are indigenous to this 
country; but in the courfe of my whole tour I could hear of none, except thofe which 
are in the poffeflion of the Emperor ; and he, as I difcovered, procures them from 
the coal! of Guinea. Thefe are the fleeted animals for travelling that are known, and 
are only ufed by the Emperor upon urgent occafions. I was informed that their pace 
is fometimes lo exceedingly fwift, that their riders are obliged to tie a falh round their 
waifts to preferve the power of refpiration, and cover the whole of the face except the 
eyes, to prevent their fullering from the ftrong current of air occafioned by the rapid 
motion of the animal. It is computed that, in an ordinary way, a dromedary will 
perform a journey of five hundred miles in four days. 

. The oxen and Iheep of this country are fraall; but their flefh is well flavoured. 
The hides of the former, and the wool of the latter, are both articles of exportation. 
The flieep with large tails, diftinguiflied in England by the name of Barbary Iheep, 
are here very fcarce, and are more indigenous to the eaftern parts of Barbary. The 
horfes, for want of attention in keeping up the breed, are much lefs valuable than 
they formerly were; there are Hill however fome few that are good in the country, 
and thofe are generally ftrong, and have great fpirit. The mules are numerous 
and ufeful, though I do not think them equal to thofe of Spain, either in fize or 
beauty. 

Fowls and pigeons are remarkably plentiful and good in the empire of Morocco ; 
hut ducks are fcarcc, and geefe and turkies I never faw there. The country abounds 
with the red-legged partridge. In the proper feafon the frankolin, a bird of the 
partridge fpecies, of a delicious flavour, and beautiful plumage, is found here j alfo a 
few woodcocks, fuipes in great numbers, all kinds of water-fowl, and a variety of fmall 
finging-birds. Storks are very plentiful, and, as they are never molefted by the 
Moors, who are taught to believe it ftnful to deftroy them, they become quite domeftic 
and tame. They are generally to be feen feeding among ruinous walls and caftles, 
where they pick up in lefts and fnakes. Hares, rabbits, antelopes, porcupines, apes, 
foxes, wild cats, &c. are all natives of this empire. 

Among the ferocious animals may be enumerated wolves and wild boars, which are 
fpread over the whole empire; and in the fouthern provinces there are lions, tigers, 
and tnonftrous ferpents. 

During my refid ence in the country, I had frequent opportunities of examining thas 
moil lingular of the animal productions, the cameleon. Though it is hardly neceflary 
to adduce any proof to the philofophers of the prefent day again ft the vulgar error, 
that it feeds only upon air, yet it may afford fome fatisfaftion to my readers to be told, 
that I had an opportunity of feeing a complete refutation of this opinion at Mogodore. 
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A gentleman of my acquaintance there had in his poffeflion a cameleon, the dexterity 
of which in procuring its food I had ample means of obferving. The fact is, its 
principal fupport is flies, which it catches by darting at them an exceedingly long 
tongue, covered with a matter fo very glutinous, that it it but touches an infect it is 
impoffibie for it to efcape. The moft Angular part of its conformation, however, (if, 
perhaps, we except the power of varying its colours) is the eye, the mufcles of which 
are fo conftructed that it can move the ball quite round ; and I believe it exifts the 
only known inftance in all animated nature of a creature which is able to direct its 
vifion to two different objedts at the fame time, however thofe objedts may be fituated. 
Except in the adt of darting out its tongue to procure fubfiftence, its motions are 
remarkably flow. 

Although it muff be allowed that the climate of Morocco is delightful to a degree, 
yet it is occafionally fubjedt to great droughts, which naturally produce immenfe 
fwarms of locufts, the moft deftrudtive enemy to vegetation that exifts. In the year 
1778 thefe infedts came in fuch numbers from the fouth, that they perfedtly darkened 
the air, and, by deftroying all the corn, produced a general famine. This calamity 
was increafed to fuch a degree in the year 1780, that feveral unfortunate perfons 
actually died in the ftreets for want of food; many were driven to the neceflity of 
digging in the earth for roots to fupply the urgent calls of nature ; while others wsre 
happy to find fome undigefted com in the dung of animals, which they moft eagerly 
devoured. Upon this occafion of public dittrefs, the Emperor generoufly opened his 
ftore of corn, and diftributed it, as well as money, among his fubjedts; and every 
perfon who was known to poflefs (tores was obliged to follow his example. Thefe 
melancholy fadts are fo recent in the memory of the people, that they Hill repeat them 
to the Europeans who vifit the country. 

The manufadtures of the empire are the haick, which, as was before obferved, is 
a long garment compofed of white wool and cotton, or cotton and filk woven toge¬ 
ther, and is 11/ed by the Moors for the purpofe of covering their under drefs when 
they go abroad, which they do by totally wrapping themfelves in it in a carelefs but 
eafy manner; filk handkerchiefs of a particular kind, prepared only at Fez; lilks 
checquered with cotton ; carpeting, little inferior to that of Turkey; beautiful mat- 
ting, made of the palmetto or wild palm-tree; paper of a coarfe kind; Cordovan, 
commonly called Morocco leather; gunpowder of an inferior nature; and long- 
barrelled mufquets, made of BiTcay iron. The Moors are unacquainted with the 
mode of calling cannon, and therefore thofe few which are now in the country are 
prefen ts from Europeans. The manufacture of glafs is like wife unknown to them ; 
as indeed they make great ufe of earthen ware, and have few or no windows to their 
houfes, this commodity may be of lefs importance to them than many others. They 
make butter, by putting the milk into a goat-fkin with its outward coat turned inwards, 
and fhaking it til! the butter collects on the fides, when it is taken out for ufe. From 
this operation it proves always full of hairs, and has an infipid flavour. Their cheefe 
confifts merely of curds hardened and dried, and has uniformly a difagreeable tafte. 
I ne bread in fome of the principal towns, particularly at Tangier and Sallee, is re¬ 
markably good, but in many' other places it is coarfe, black, and heavy. 

Their markets are under more ftrifl; regulations than might be expefted from a 
people who are fo deficient in moft other inftances. A proper officer, entitled almo. 
tafon, or mayor, is appointed to infpect all kinds of provifions and corn, and, accord- 
mg to their plenty or fcarcity, to fix the price on each article : it is alfo the duty of 
this officer to attend conftantly the markets, and to fee that no perfon is guilty of 
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overcharging what he fells, for which, upon detection, the offender is puniihed, by 
having his hands tied behind him, and being publicly flogged through all the ftreets, 
the executioner occafionally exclaiming, “ Thus do we treat thofe who Impofe upon 
the poor.” Provifions both of the animal and vegetable kind are fold by the rtab, 
or large pound, con filling of the weight of twenty hard dollars, or Spanifli ounces; 
corn, by the almood, four of which are equal to a faneg Spanifli, or fack; and 
articles of merchandize, by the fmall pound of fixteen Spanifh ounces, when fold 
by weight; and by the code, which is about two-thirds of an Englifli yard, when by 
meafurement. 

The Moors, agreeably to the Jewifh cultom, cut the throats of all the animals they 
eat, at the fame time turning their heads towards Mecca, in adoration of their prophet. 
After fuffering them to bleed freely, they carefully wafh all the remaining blood 
away, and divide the meat into fmall pieces of about one or two pounds in weight. 
As they are unacquainted with the invention of pumps, and have but few fprings, it 
affords employment to a number of indigent people, who would probably be idle 
otherwife, to carry water in fkins from the neareft river or refervoir, and fell it to 
the inhabitants. From their being obliged to tar the fkins to prevent them from 
leaking, the water is frequently rendered very unpleafant. 

Their looms, forges, ploughs, carpenters* tools, &c. are much upon the fame con- 
ftruftion with the unimproved inftruments of the fame kind which are ufed at this 
time in fotne parts of Europe, only ftill more clmnfily finifhed. In their work they 
attend more to ftrength than neatnefs or convenience, and, like all other ignorant 
people, they have no idea that what they do is capable of improvement. It is, pro¬ 
bable, indeed, that the Moors have undergone no very material change fince the 
revolution in their arts and fciences, which took place foon after their expulfion from 
Spain. Previous to that period it is well known they were an enlightened people, 
at a time when the greater part of Europe was involved in ignorance and barbarifni; 
but owing to the weaknefs and tyranny of their princes, they gradually funk into the 
very oppofite extreme, and may now be confidered as but a few degrees removed from 
a favage ftate. 

They ufe no kind of wheel-carriage, and therefore all their articles of burden are 
tranfported from one place to another on camels, mules, or affes. Their buildings, 
though by no means conftruCted on any fixed principle of architecture, have at leaft 
the merit of being very ftrong and durable. The manner of preparing tabby, of 
which all their belt edifices are formed, is, I believe, the only remains of their ancient 
knowledge at prefent exifting. It confifts of a mixture of mortar and very final! 
ftones, beaten tight in a wooden cafe, and fuffered to dry, when it forms a cement 
equal to the folid rock. There are always unaccountable difcrepancies and incon- 
liftencies in the arts of uncivilized nations. The apartments are, if poffible, even 
more inconvenient than thofe of their neighbours the Spaniards; but the carved 
wood-work, with which many of them are ornamented, is really equal to any I have 
ever feen in Europe. 

The Moors have no idea of making high roads, or repairing thofe which have been 
formed by the ancient poffeffors of the country, or perhaps by the mere refort 
of paffengers, but are content to leave them in the fame ftate in which they 
found them. Indeed, they are even incapable of comprehending the fimple fact, — 
that by improving the roads travelling would become more expeditious, and lefs 
expenfive. 
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If we look for any of the elegant appendages of luxury and refinement in this 
country, we fhall be grievoufly difappointed. Their gardens' are mere trafts of 
inclofed ground, over-run with weeds, interfperfed with vines, figs, oranges, and 
lemons, without tafte or difpofition, and having perhaps one ftraight walk through the 
whole. They fometimes fow corn in the intermediate ground; but their gardens 
are rarely productive of efculent vegetables, and feldom or never ornamented with 

As there are few or no bridges in the country, I am inclined to believe the Moors 
are not thoroughly acquainted with the mode of conftructing large arches; and it 
is only at their lea-ports where they even ufe boats. Thefe circumftances, united to 
the bad roads, render this part of Barbary very inconvenient and dangerous to be tra¬ 
velled through. 

The country throughout is ill-watered. Mofl of the rivers, which however are 
very few, in proportion to the extent of ground, except juft at their fea-ports, deferve 
only the name of rivulets, and in the fummer feafon are many of them dried up. From 
all thefe circumftances it may be conjectured that the population is not extra¬ 
ordinary. When on my return, in my journey from Morocco to Sallee, which 
required feven days to accomplilh, I met with no habitations but a few Arab tents 
fcattered in different parts ; and I had reafon to believe that a great part of the interior 
country is nearly in a fimilar fituation. The towns are very few in proportion to the 
extent of country, and thofe are but thinly inhabited. Indeed Morocco, which is a 
metropolis, has many of its houfes in ruins, and uninhabited. 

The want of population in the empire of Morocco at this period may have been 
©ccafioned, in fome degree, by the enormous cruelties exercifed by its former fove- 
reigns, who have been known not unfrequently, through a flight difguft, to abandon 
a whole town or province to the fword. In the character of Muley Ifhmael, grand¬ 
father to Sidi Mahomet, we find the molt Angular inconfifteneies: for it is certain, 
that although a tyrant of the clafs which I have been defcribing, yet in other refpe&s, 
as if to repair the mifchief which he committed, he left nothing undone for the 
encouragement of population. He introduced large colonies of negroes from Guinea, 
built towns for them, many of which are ftill remaining, affigned them portions of 
land, and encouraged their increafe by every poflible means. He foon initiated them 
in the Mahometan faith, and, had his plan been followed, the country by this time 
would have been populous, and probably flourifliing. As the negroes are of a more 
lively, aftive, and enterprizing difpofition than the Moors, they might foon have been 
taught the arts of agriculture, and their Angular ingenuity might have been directed to 
other ufeful purpofes. 

It is true Muley Ifhmael, when he adopted this plan, had more obje&s in view 
than that of merely peopling his dominions: he faw plainly that his own fubjeffs 
were of too capricious a difpofition to form foldiers calculated for his tyrannical pur¬ 
pofes. They had uniformly manifefted an inclination to change their fovereigns, 
though more from the love of variety than to reform the government, or reftrain the 
abufes of tyranny. In fhort, whatever revolutions took place in the country, con- 
fifted merely in a change of one tyrant for another. Muley Ifhmael had difcernment 
enough to fee, therefore, that, by forming an army of Haves, whofe foie dependence 
fhould reft upon their mafter, he could eafily train them in fuch a manner as to aft in 
the ftrifteft conformity to his wiflies. He foon learnt that the great objeft with the 
negroes was plenty of money, and liberty of plunder; in thefe he liberally indulged 
them, and the plan fully anfwered his expectations. 
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Though, however, Muley Ifhmael had no great merit in introducing fubjecb for 
the purpofes of tyranny, yet the good effects of this new colonization were very gene¬ 
rally experienced. By intermarrying among themfelves, and intermixing among the 
Moors (for the Moors will keep negro women as concubines, though they feldom marry 
them)* a new race of people fiarted up, who became as ufeful fub]e£ls as the native 
inhabitant^ and brought the empire into a much more flouriihing ftate than it had ever 
been in fince their great revolution. „ 

Sidi Mahomet had different views, and was actuated by different motives, from 
his inordinate avarice, he ceafed to ad towards his black troops in the generous man¬ 
ner which had diftinguifbed his predeceffor Muley Ifhmael; and they foon fhewed 
themfelves difcontented with his condud. They frequently threatened to revolt, and 
fupnort ihole of his ions who were in oppofition, and who promifed them the molt 
liberal rewards. They offered to place his eldefl fon Muley Ali, who is fince 
dead on the throne ; but this prince, not unmindful of the duty which he owed his 
father and fovereign, declined their offer. They next applied to Muley Yazid, the 
late Emperor, who at firft accepted of the affiftance they tendered, but in a fhort time 

lelinquifhed the plan. . , , . 

Sidi Mahomet, difgufted with this condud of the negroes, determined to curb their 
growing power, by difbanding a confiderable part of thefe troops, and banifiiing them 
to diftant parts of the empire. This important mode of population has therefore been 
of late years negleded, while no better fyftem has been fubftituted in its room ; for 
though the late Emperor indulged in cruelty much lefs frequently than his predeceffors, 
yet population has, perhaps, been more completely impeded by the general poverty 
which he has introduced into the country, by his fevere exadions, than if he had made 
a liberal uie of the fword or of the bow-ftring. To acquaint Sidi Mahomet that any 
of his fubieds were rich, was equivalent to telling him that he had fo many ambitious 
opponents, who by their wealth would fupport his fons in rebellion, which it was necef- 
fary to prevent, by depriving them of thole riches. 

The only maxim of government, therefore, adopted by this monarch, was to keep 
his fubjeds as nearly as poflible upon a level j that is, in a ftate of poverty, lhis he 
moft effedually accomplifhed. No man who had property one day, could with cer¬ 
tainty call it his own the next. The moft devoted mifers, with their utmoft ingenuity, 
were unable to evade the difcovery of their treaferes. If the vidim of tyranny mani- 
fefted any reludance to reveal to his inquifitors the facred depofitory of his hoarded 
wealth, the Emperor feldotn hefitated about the means of compullion. The fortitude 
of feveral enabled them to refill every torture fliort of death; but the love of life was 
always found to prevail over even avarice itfelf. _ 

But this perhaps was not the worft : the heavy taxes and duties impofed by this 
impolitic monarch impeded commerce, and difcouraged manufadures; and on the whole 
I am inclined to believe that the country was never in a greater ftate of poverty than 
during his reign. 

Power and weaknefs, rank and meannefs, opulence and indigence, are here equally 
dependent, equally uncertain. There are inftances of the Sultan elevating at once a 
common foldier to the rank of a balhaw, or making him a confidential friend ; the 
following day he would perhaps imprifen him, or reduce hint again to the ftation of a 
private foldier. It is furprizing that men under thefe circumttances fhouid he ambitious 
of rank, or defirous of riches and power. Yet fuch is the difpofition of thefe people, 
that they have an unbounded thirft for rank and power with all their uncertain lies, 
and, what is more extraordinary, when they have obtained a high ftation they feldom 
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fail to afford their fovereign a plea for ill-treating them, by abufing, in fome way or 
other, their truft. 

The only independent people in the country, if it be at all lawful to make ufe 
of the expreflion when fpeaking of Morocco, are to be found among the merchants 
who refide in towns at fome diftance from the feat of government. The neatnefs 
of their houfes and gardens, the furniture of their apartments, their rich diiplay 
of china and glafs, and their liberal treatment of Grangers, their better education, 
and more enlightened ideas, all ferve to point them out as a clafs of beings different 
from the reft. 

I wilh this defcription would apply generally to all the people in trade; but I 
am forry to add it does not: it is confined to a particular clafs of merchants, who 
tr an fact bufmefs upon a very large fcale. Even thefe, however, though diftant from 
the feat of government, befides ligoroufly paying their quota of every i'evere tax which 
the Emperor choofes toimpofe upon them, are not always exempt from plunder. If 
the bafhaw or alcaide of the town can difcover a plea for imprifoning them, which 
he fometimes does without much regard to juftice, he feldom fails to turn it to his 
own advantage; and not unfrequently difg races his mailer’s royal name, by ufing it 
as a pretext for feizing their property, — Thus the empire of Morocco, in all its parts, 
prefents a linking picture of the wretched policy and miferable confequencesof defpotic 
government. 


CHAP. V. — Journey from Mogodote to Santa Cruz, — Some Account of the Origin of 
that Place . — Arrival at Tarudant. — Introduction to the Prince, — Defcription of 
his Palace. — Singular Reception. — Accommodations. — State of the Prince’s 
Health. — Abfurd Prejudices of the Moors. — Altercation with the Prince. — Appli¬ 
cation from other Patients. — The Cadi. — Introduction into the Prince’s Harem .—- 
Wives of the Prince. — State of the Female §ex in this fecluded Situation. — Vifible 
Amendment in the Prince’s Complaint. — Idis Affability. — Character of the Prince 
Muley Abfulem. 


I HAD not relied from the fatigues of my journey above fix days at Mogodore, 
before a new fcene was opened, by the return of the meflenger from Tarudant, 
with orders for my immediate attendance on my royal patient.* In addition to my 
former party, I was allowed by the governor three negro foot foldiers, armed 
with mulkets and fabres, an elegant tent, and a Jewilh interpreter, who was perfect 
mailer of both Arabic and Englilh, and from whom in the end I derived the molt 
lifeful fervices. 1 he Jew who had been preffed in fo fingular a manner into my 
fervice at Tangier was immediately, and doubtlefs much to his own fatisfaclion, fent 
home. 

We performed a journey of feventy-fix miles, from Mogodore to Santa Cruz, in 
about three days, which from the former part of this narrative the reader will perceive 
is not remarkably flow travelling in Morocco, however lingular fuch a progrefs 
would appear on the level turnpikes of England. Our journey, which was on the fea 
coall, prefented to our view one continued expanfe of wild, mountainous, and rocky 
country, and we had consequently very bad roads. Our progrefs indeed could be 
compared to nothing but the continual afcending and defending of a feries of rough 
and uneven Hone fteps. At one place in particular the dcfent was fo fteep, and the 
road fo choaked up with large pieces of ftone, that we were all obliged to difmount, 
voi.. xv, 4 v and 
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and walk a full mile and a half'with the utmofl: caution and difficulty, before we could 

mount again. . 

Santa Cruz is a fea-port, fituated on the declivity of a high and Iteep mountain, 
forming the weftern termination of that chain of mountains, which nearly divides the 
Emperor’s dominions into two parts, fo well known by the name of the Atlas. It for¬ 
merly belonged to the Porrugueze, and till the acceffion of Sidi Mahomet was the princi¬ 
pal place whence Europeans were allowed to trade. It is at prefent a defected town, 
with only a few houfes, which are almoft hourly mouldering to decay, d he port 
appears to be much more fecure than that of Mogodore; and from the vicinity of 
Santa Cruz to the fouthern provinces, it appears to me to be the part of the empire 
which is bell adapted to all the purpofes of commerce*. 


* As Santa Cruz, before the reign of Sidi Mahomet, was, and is (till capable of being made of great 
commercial importance to Europe, and as its origin will afford fome idea how the Ponugueze came to 
fettle upon this coallj I muft trefpafs upon the rentier's patience, while I relate, from an eminent bpanifh 
author, in what manner it was iirit raifed; as well as its fabfcqueut Hate while poflefled by the Moors, 
in the year 1737, from the manufeript of an Engh’fli gentleman who was refident in the country at that 

period. . 

** Agader Aguer, which the Europeans call Santa Cruz., is a town of modern fabric; nor can I any 
where find that the fpot of ground on which it Hands was ever actually inhabited, till the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Then, or very foon before* in the reign of Don Manuel, King of Portugal, a cerraia 
Portngueze adventurer undertook to fettle there, on account of the quantity of excellent fiih with which 
its bay abounded ; and found means to build hltnfelf a timber fort or cafe, which he garriToned with his 
followers, naming his feulement Santa Cruz, or Holy Crofs; his African neighbours calling it Dar al 
Rumi, or the Chriftian Houfe. 

<* Don Manuel foon after forefeing the great importance of this place to the navigatiomof. thofe feas, 
and to his projected conqueft of the wefteA parts of Barbary, took it into his own hands, rehnburfing the 
adventurer who had founded it* all his expenses, and making him other gratuities, Santa Cruz being - 
thus annexed to the kingdom of Portugal, it was foon enlarged, fortified, and well inhabited; and as this 
part of the world was at that time divided among feveral petty fovereigns* generally at variance with 
each other, it afforded the new colony, as well as many others upon the fame coaft, an opportunity of 
ellablifiling a firm footing in the country, inducing a number of difeontented Arabs atid Moors, with a 
view of revenging themftlves on their various adversaries, to fivear allegiance to His Portuguese Majefiy- 

** The affifiance which was afforded by thefe people to the Chriftian gairifims, enabled them to make 
frequent incurfious a confiderable way up the country, plundering and feizing upon a great number of 
the inhabitants, whom they fent over to Europe as Haves* Atihta period, the Portuguese had eltablifhed 
thcmfelves fo firmly on the African coaft, that had not the family of Iharifs ftaned up, and the attention 
of thefe Chriftian adventurers been diverted to their new acquifuions in America, the greatdl part of the 
country would In a fhort time have been completely depopulated, ami the Portuguese would have efta- 
blifed in it a permanent fovereignity, 

“ Thefe fharifs, from whom the prefent royal family of Morocco are Immediately defended, obfeving 
the valance between the people and their different fovereigns, and taking advantage of their credulity, 
pr tend'd that they were lineally defended from Mahomet, and that they were fent by him to protedl hi3 
followers from the oppreffion of their fovereigns* They foon made converts to their ftatidard, and in a 
fhort time cftablifhed ibemfelves In the fovereignty of all the fouthern parts of Barbary. In order to 
add importance ro their government* and knowing that it would Batter the prejudices of their fubjtAs, 
who had been fo continually haraffed by their Chriftian neighbours, they determined upon expelling 
the Portugueze from Santa Cruz, and, if fuccefsful, to carry on their attack agafnft the other Chriftian 
gsrrifons upon the Barbary coaft, 

“ For this putpefe, in the year 1536, an army of 50,000 men, horfe and foot, was raifed with all 
expedition, and put under the command oFMuley Hamcd al Haffan, who with his force completely in- 
vdled the garrtfon. After many nnfuccefsful attacks on the part of the Moors, Santa Cruz at laft owed 
its flcftrti&ion to the negligence of one of its own people; who carrying a lighted match into the powder- 
magazine, it unfortunately blew up, and by its concuffion made a large breach in the wall; of which the 
Moors availing themfelves, they immediately recovered their fpiriu* and, headed by their commander, 
h aliened in force up to the breach, before the aft on t filed Ponugueze had time to apply a pi »p r remedy 
to this unforefen accident. They now attacked their enemy with fo much energy, and with fuen lupe- 
iior numbers, that they foon reduced the garrtfon, and put every perfon in it to the fword* 
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On the 26th of October we departed for Tarudant, which is diftant forty-four miles 
from Santa Cruz, where in two days we arrived. Our journey to this place was 
immediately inland, being in the direction, and within half a day’s ride, to the fouth 
of the Atlas. We enjoyed the whole way from Santa Cruz a fine level road, through 
a woody and uncultivated country. 

Upon my arrival at Tarudant, without being allowed time to difmonnt, I was 
immediately carried, to the refidence of the prince, which is fituated about half a 
mile to the fouth of the town. At a fhort diftance, the houfe, which is final!, and 
was built by the prince, has a great appearance of neatnefs; but that want of tafte and 
convenience, which is univerfally the chara&eriftic of the Moorifh buildings, is pre- 
fently difcernable when it is narrowly infpefted. It is compofed of tabby, and is 
furrounded with a high fquare wall, which alfo inclofes two tolerably neat gardens, 
planned by an European, and now under the care of a Spaniih renegado. The apart¬ 
ments, which are all on the ground-floor, are fquare and lofty, opening into a court, 
in the centre of which is a fountain. The entrance is through a fraall arched door¬ 
way, which leads into a court-yard, where on one fide are a few out-houfes; on the 
other, the fpace allotted for the horfes of the prince. As the climate is open and fine. 


** Thus did Santa Cruz fall into the hands of the Moors, by whom it has ever fmce Keen po fie fled. 
The lofs of this important place proved extremely injurious to the Portugucze navigation to Guinea and 
India, by affording a harbour to their European enemies, whofe fhtps were accu Homed to flip out from 
this port, and to plunder and take the Portuguese as they patted by; while they fupplied thofe barbarians 
with powder, cannon, and other warlike ttorcs, enabling the Moors by that means* in the courfe of time, 
to attack the other potteffians of the Portugueze In Africa/* 

My Englitti author, who dates his manufciipt in January 1737* gives the following account of Santa 
Cruz: — 

** Santa Cruz is a city of AFiJea, in the kingdom of Suz, fubje£l to the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, 
fituated in a temperate air, on a mountain diftarrt about half a league from the fea, in the latitude go deg. 

min. Worth, leven leagues from Cape de Guerra, fey from Morocco, one hundred and forty from 
Fez, and one hundred and fifty from Mequinez, It is in circumference about three quarters of a mile, 
of a fquare torm, the four fides fronting the four quarters of the world* On the call, it has a fpacious 
plain of fand; on the weft, the fea ; to the north, about the diftance of a quarter of a mile, is a fmalf 
village, containing about twenty inhabitants; and on the fouth Is its entrance, oppofite to the Mount 
of Tylde. 

c ‘ The town is encompafled with walls, defended by feven battion?, having artillery mounted on them 
which carry between four and fix pound balls; there are alfo fome futeen and twenty-four pounders, but, 
owing to their not having proper perfons to work them* thofe pieces of ordinance are fufFcred to lie 00 
the ground half buried, rendering them by that means entirely ufelefs. The walls indeed arc only of 
fnfficient Hrength to refill an attack from their neighbouring enemies, the Arabs, who have no ordnance 
to uppofe them wkb, but they could by no means withftmid even a weak cannonade from a regular 
appointed artillery* 

u Santa Cruz is a place of confidmble trade, owing to the great quantities of copper which they 
procure from mines in the neighbourhood of Tafilet* It is alfo plentifully Hared with various other 
merchandizes, Inch as wax procured from Heja Saxit and Morocco, the bdt in tbe country, Morocco 
leather, yellow leather of Tafilet, almonds, gum arable, gum fandarlc, oil rich fcathep, elephants* teeth, 
gold dull, and fait petre, which is exported with fome difficulty P owing to its bring contraband* There 
are alfo other merchandizes of European manufacture, fttch as iron, leather from Buenos Ayres, mufkets 
fwords, and all kinds of hardware, &c- as well as thofe of i\fia and the eaftern parts of Africa, brought 
thither by caravans. The people are for the molt part of a tawny, fun*burnt complexion, fpare and 
lean in body, but a£tive> firong, and capable of undergoing any labour or hard (hip, pretty good 
<Economills, not much addidkd to prodigality or vanity, aud are dexterous aqd active in their trade and 
bu finds.” _ 

Such was the Hate of Santa Cruz before Sidi Mahomet ordered it to be evacuated by the European 
merchants; and it is impofliblc to read this account without being convinced that what l have advanced* 
with refped to its importance, in a commercial view, is not beyond the truth* 
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there are few or no (tables in this country, but the horfes are kept out in an open 
yard, and held by pins fixed in the ground. 

There is not much of magnificence, it muft be confeffed, in this introduction, nor 
did any thing occur to counteract the unfavourable impreflion, previous to our entering 
the apartment of the prince. The chamber into which I was conducted, I found a 
fmall room with feats in the walls; and there it is cuftomary for all perfons to wait till 
their names are announced. I obferved a number of lingular looking perfons attending 
here; and as I was not much difpofed to make one of their company, inftead of fitting 
I amufed inyfelf, as other Europeans do, with walking about the room. In this 
exercife, however, I was a folitary performer; for the Moors, whatever be their object, 
whether bufinefs, converfation, or amufement, are generally feated; and indeed fo 
novel to them was my deportment, in this refpect, that they concluded I was either 
diftra&ed in my intellect, or faying my prayers. 

After being detained in this difagreeable lituation for about an hour, orders were 
brought from the prince for my immediate introduction, with my interpreter. From 
the chamber where we had been waiting, we palled through a long and dark entry, 
which at its termination introduced us to a fquare court-yard, floored with checquered 
tiling, into which the prince’s room opened, by means of large folding-doors. Thefe 
were curioufly painted of various colours, in the form of checquers. The immediate 
entrance to the room was neat; it was a very large arched door-way, curioufly orna¬ 
mented with checquered tiling, and forming a fmall porch, or antichamber. The 
room was lofty, fquare, and floored with checquered tiling; the walls lluccoed, and 
the ceiling painted of various colours. Much of the beauty of the room was loft 
for want of windows, which is a defeat obfervable in 1110ft Moorifli houfes. 

I found the prince fitting crofs-legged, on a mattrafs covered with fine white linen, 
and placed on the floor; this, with a narrow and long piece of carpeting that fronted 
him, on which were feated his Moorifli friends, was the only furniture in the room* 
Upon my firfl: entrance, and delivering the conful’s letter of introduction, which, 
according to the cuftom of the country, was prefented in a filk handkerchief, I was 
addrelfed by the prince with the falutation, Bono tibib, bono Anglaife; which is a 
mixture of Arabic and Spanifli, meaning, “ You are a good doctor, the Englilh are 
goodand was ordered with my interpreter to fit down on the floor, between the 
prince and his vifitors; when I was immediately interrogated by every one prefeat, 
each having a queftion to put to me, and that of the mo ft infignificant kind. 

The prince expreffed great pleafure at my arrival, wiflied to know whether I came 
voluntarily or not, and whether the Englilh phyficians were in high repute. To the 
firfl; queftion I replied, that I was fent by order of the governor of Gibraltar: to the 
fecond, I felt it a duty which 1 owed to truth and to my country, to anfwer in the 
affirmative. He then defired me immediately to feel his pulfe, and to examine 
his eyes, one of which was darkened by. a cataract, and the other affeCted with a 
paralytic complaint; and requefted me to inform him, whether I would undertake 
to cure him, and how foon? My anfwer was, that I wiflied-to confider his cafe 
maturely before I gave my opinion j and in a day or two I fliould be a better judge. 

One of his particular friends obferved to him, from feeing me without a beard, for 
I had fliaved in the morning, I was too young to be an able phyfician. Another 
remarked, that I had put powder in my hair on purpofe to difguife my age; and a 
third infilled, that it was not Jny own hair. But what feenied to produce the 
greatefl: aftonilhment among them, was my drefs, which from its clofenefs, the 
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Mooriih lirefs being quite loofe, they were certain muft occafion pain, and be difagree- 
ably warm. 

The reader may be affured, that a part of this converfation was not very entertaining 
to me; and indeed, after the great fatigue which I had undergone, 1 could well have 
difpenfed with moft of their interrogatories; but inftead of the diftniflion and the repofe 
which I withed and expeded, my patience was exhausted by the abfurd curiofity ol the 
whole court, who one after another intreatsd me to favour them with my opinion, and 
inform them of the ftate of their health, merely by feeling the pulfe. Having acquitted 
myfelf to the beft of my ability in this curious enquiry, the prince informed me, 
he had prepared for my reception a good houfe, whither he defired me to retire, 
and vifit him the following morning early, when I was to examine his cafe more 

particularly. . 

The good houfe promifed me by the prince proved to be a rotferable room in the 
Jewdry, that'is, the part of the fuburb inhabited by the Jews, fituated about a quarter 
of a mile from the town. It was, however, the habitation of the prince’s principal 
Jew, and the beft in the place. This apartment, which was on the ground floor, was 
narrow and dirty, having no windows to it, but opening by means of large folding- 
doors into a court, where three Jevvilh families, who lived all in the fame houfe, threw 
the whole of their rubbUh and dirt. I fuppofe my feelings might be rendered more 
acute by the difappointment, for on being introduced into this wretched hovel, I was fo 
ft ruck with horror and difguft, that I was on the point of mounting my hoife, for the 
purpofe of afking the prince for another apartment; but upon being told it was the beft 
in the town, and refle^ing that I had voluntarily entered upon thefe difficulties, I 
determined to ftruggle through them as well as I could, and confented, for the prefent, 
to acquiefce in this indifferent fare. 

I took, however, the firft opportunity of reprefenting my difagreeable fituation to 
the prince, who gave orders for apartments to be fitted up for me in his garden ; but 
from the flownefs of the mafons, they were not finifhed in time for me to occupy them 
before I left Tarudant. The prince’s Jew had directions to fupply me with every thing 
that was neceffary ; and while at Tarudant f had no reafon whatever tft complain of any 
inattention on the part of the prince. ■ 

As foon-as my baggage was unpacked, the firft objedt that occurred to me was 
to endeavour, under thefe circumftances, to make my lituation as comfortable as the 
nature of it would admit. At one end of the room I placed my three folding ftools; 
which I had ufed as a bed on the road, and fereened it off as well as I could with mats, 
which I fixed acrofs the apartment as a partition. One of my boxes was fubftituted for 
a table, and another for a chair, not being able to procure either of thofe articles in 
Tarudant. At the other end of the room my interpreter placed his bedding on the 
floor, where he flept during the whole of our ftay. 

Having furnifhed our room, our next objedt was to confider in what manner our 
cookery was to be performed. The whole of our kitchen furniture confided of one 
final 1 iron faucepan, one pewter difli, two pewter plates, a horn to drink out of, and 
two knives and forks. As the Moors are many of them accuftomed to the ufe of tea, 
breakfafting articles we were not at a lofs for. On the road the iron faucepan had 
ferved very well to boil our eggs and fowls, which, as I before obferved, w r ere the- 
only food we could procure. But at Tarudant we found ourfelves in a land of plenty, 
without having it in our power to avail ourfelves of luch an advantage. After a few 
days inconvenience on this account, I found out a Jew, who contrived to drefs ine a few 
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hafhes and flews, fomething in the Spanish ftyle, with which hire I was obliged to be 
fatisfied during my refid ence at Tarudant. 

Two hours before my arrival, the whole of the Englifli people who had been ffiip- 
wrecked, except the captain and a Negro, paffed through the town in their way to the 
metropolis* They had been redeemed from the wild Arabs, by Mu ley Abfulem, with 
an intent, I prefume, of complying with his promife, but by the Emperoris orders were 
lent up to Morocco. 

Upon my vifiting the prince the following day, and examining into the nature of 
his complaint, I found it to be of the moft defperate kind ; but as I had travelled near 
five hundred miles to fee him, 1 could not be fatisfied to return back without attempt¬ 
ing fomething, I therefore gave a formal opinion to the prince in writing, dating, 
that I could by no means abfolutely undertake to cure him ; that I could not even flatter 
him with very great hopes of fuccefs ; but that if he chofe to give my plan of treatment 
a trial for a couple of months, we could then judge whether the difeafe was likely 
to be removed. This plan was approved of, and he immediately began his courfe of 
medicines. 

1 have already intimated, that the prince had totally loft the ufe of one eye by a 
catarafl:; and I may add, that he had nearly loft that of the other by a paralytic affec¬ 
tion, which threatened to end in a gutta ferena*, and which had drawn the eye fo 
much towards the nofe, as fomettmes entirely to exclude the appearance of the pupil* 
The only remains of fight left were merely fufficient to enable him to fee large bodies, 
without diftinguifiling any of them particularly* The fpafm was the difeafe which I was 
ordered to cure. 

But thefe were by no means the limits of the princess complaints* For, in truth, 
his whole frame was fo enervated by a courfe of debauchery, that I found it neceffary 
to put him under a ftri£t regimen; to enforce the obfervance of which, 1 committed, 
from time to time, my directions to writing. They were tranfiated into Arabic, and 
one copy delivered to the prince, and the other to his confidential friend, who under¬ 
took, at my requeft, to fee them carried into execution. 

As 1 admin iftcred internal as well as topical remedies, I made a point of giving them 
to my patient with my own hand* The prince made no difficulty of fwallowing the 
medicine, however naufeous; but it was a long time before I could make him com¬ 
prehend how a medicine introduced into the ftomach could afford any relief to the 
eye. I muft, however, do him the juftice to fay, that I found him a more apt difciple 
than any of his attendants. Many of them could not be made at all to underftand the 
aftion of medicines, and of confequence were full of prejudices againft; my mode of 
treatment. . 

In a few days after my firft attendance on the prince, one of his prejudiced friends 
perfuaded His Highnefs that I had admmiftered medicines to him intended to pro¬ 
duce a certain effect upon his conftitmion, of which I had never entertained fo much 
as an idea, before it was meruiond to me. What this effect was I cannot with 
decency explain. Suffice it to fay, that thefe malignant infinuations had too powerful 
an effect on the mind of my patient, and he expreffed himfdf to me upon the 
fubjefit in terms which I could not hear without the moft poignant indignation and 
uneafinefs. 

1 vindicated my conduct as well as I was able, under the difadvantages of an inter¬ 
pretation, by explaining to him how impoffible it was for the medicines to have the 

* By this difeafe is to be tmderilood, fucli a ftate of the optic nerve as renders it infenfible to the rays 
of light. 
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effect he fufpected ; and how much more to my credit, as well as advantage, it would 
be to re-eftablilh his health, than to do him a prejudice; that a profeffional man 
had a character, which when once loft was irrecoverable ; and that therefore I trufted 
he would refled on my fi mat ion, and confider me in a more favourable light than 
his refentment at firft had led him to fuggeft. The prince began now to retraft his 
calumny, by faying, that he believed the medicines had produced an effect different 
from what 1 intended, but that it was the duty of a patient to inform his phyfician of 
every circumftance which related to his health. In fhort, after a variety 0! expla¬ 
nations, l at laft brought him to content to give my plan a few days longer trial, 
and if then there appeared any obj eft ions to the purfuing ot it, I would willingly 
content to give it up entirely. T.hole days being elapft'd, and -none of the fuf- 
pe&ed effects appearing, the prince proceeded regularly in the courfe agreeably to my 
directions. 

The intermediate time between my attendance on the prince, whom I vtfited 
twice a day, was employed in reading a few books which I brought with me 
from Mogcdore, making little excurfions into the country, and viliting patients at 
Tar ud ant. 

Among the latter was the cadi or judge of the town. This I found to be a 
venerable old man, of about feventy years of age, whofe beard was become perfectly 
white, and whofe countenance, though doubtlefs altered-by time, yet Hill retained 
a great expreflion of vivacity and fenfe, mixed with more apparent goodnefs of heart 
than any I had feen in the country. He received me with the greateft refpedt, and 
exprelfed his gratitude for my vifit in a manner that appeared ftrongly marked with 
fincerity. He feemed fully aware that his complaint was merely a decay of nature, 
and only wilhed me to adminifter fomething to him which might palliate his molt 
urgent fymptoms. With a great {bare of feeling he expatiated on the inconveniences I 
tnuft undergo, from being at fo great a diftance from my friends, and in a part of the 
world where the manners of the people were fo different from what I,had been accuf- 
tomed to, expreffing his wifliat the fame time to render me every fervice that a perfon 
in his (uuation could offer. Such an uncommon {hare of fenfibility and reflection, 
from one whofe countrymen are in general in a very fmall degree removed from a 
favage ftate, excited in me a warm delire of rendering my patient a fervice. Among 
the many queftions he put to me, he alked what was cuftomary for our judges in 
England to receive as a reward for their fervices. Upon my informing him, the cadi 
was in perfect aftonilhment: “ Good God!” he exclaimed, “ the Emperor allows me 
only fifty ducats (about twelve pounds fterling) a year 1” 

I wifii I could have it in my power to give as favourable an account of my other 
patients at Tarudant, as of this refpe&able old man. The generality of them 
proved infoienr, ungrateful, and many, who vifited my habitation, notorious thieves. 
Freni my apartment being in the houfe of a Jew, none of whom dare venture to pre¬ 
vent a Moor from entering, I was from morning to night peftered with Arabs, 
mountaineers, and the worft delcription of townspeople, who were fetdom fatisfied 
with my auvice, but infilled on my either giving them money, or fomething elfe equal 
in value. Many I turned put of my room by force, while with difficulty they 
reftrained their refentment at my conduct, and every moment threatened to draw 
their knives upon me; to others, who behaved a little better, I gave fomething to 
get rid of them ; raid to a third, who were real objects of diftrefs, I with pleafure 
extended my ufmoft afliftance. On the whole, my fituation was fuch as to oblige me 
to complain of it £0 the prince, who afterwards allowed me a foldier to mount guard 
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conftantly at my door, who had directions to permit no perfon to enter my room with¬ 
out my particular permiffion* 

It was with the greateft pleafure that in about a fortnight after my firft attendance 
on the prince, I obferved an amendment in his complaint- His eye now evinced 
a difpofition to recover its former pofition ; at firft he was able only to difee^n 
light from darknefs, but he could now diftinguitti an apple at about ten yards 
diftance. 

Thefe flattering appearances entirely removed every prejudice which at firft arofe 
in the minds, of the prince’s attendants ; and His Highnefs himfelf acknowledged that he 
had been too hafty in forming his opinion of me. The confidence which this fuccefs 
occafioned, induced the prince to admit me into his harem, where there were feveral 
ladies who had occafion for my fervices. 

Though this afforded me an opportunity of feeing the harem, I fhall wave a par¬ 
ticular defcription of it, as it only differed from that of the Emperor (which I lhail 
hereafter very particularly deferibe) by being upon afmaller fcaie. 

Upon receiving the prince's orders to attend his ladies, one of his friends was 
immediately difpatched with me to the gate of the harein ; with directions to the 
alcaide * of the eunuchs to admit myfelf and interpreter whenever I thought it 
neceflary. 

The eunuchs, who have the entire charge of the women, and who in fad live always 
among them, are the children of negro Daves. They are generally either very fhort 
and fat, or elfe tall, deformed, and lame. Their voices have that particular tone 
which is obfervable in youths who are juft arriving at manhood ; and their perfons 
altogether afford a difgufting image of weaknefs and effeminacy. From the truft 
repo fed in them by their matters, and the confequence which it gives them, the eunuchs 
I exceed in infolence and pride every other elafs of people in the country- They dif- 
pkyed indeed fo much of it towards me, that I was obliged, in my own defence, to com¬ 
plain of them once or twice, and to have them punifhed. 

Attended by one of thefe people, after patting the gate of the harem, which is always 
locked, and under the care of a guard of eunuchs, we entered a narrow and dark paf- 
fage, which foon brought us to the court, into which the women's chambers open- We 
here faw numbers of both black and white women and children j fome concubines, fome 
Daves, and others hired domeftics* 

Upon their obferving the unufual figure of an European, the whole multitude in a 
body fur rounded me, and expreffed the utmoft aftonifhraent at my drels and appear¬ 
ance. Some flood motionlefs, with their hands lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their 
mouths open, in the ufual attitude of wonder and furprize. Some bur ft into immo¬ 
derate fits of laughter *, while others again came up, and, with uncommon attention, 
eyed me from head to foot- The parts of my drefs which feemed moft to attract their 
notice were my buckles, buttons, and ftockings; for neither men nor women in' this 
country wear any thing of the kind. With refpect to the club of my hair, they feemed 
utterly at a lofs in what view to confidcr it; but the powder which I wore they con¬ 
ceived to be employed for the purpofe of deftroying vermin* Moft of the children, 
when they faw me, ran away in the moft perfect confternation ; and on the whole I 
appeared as Angular an animal, and 1 dare fay had the honour of exciting as much 
curtofity and attention, as a lion, or a man-tiger juft imported from abroad, and intro¬ 
duced into a country town in England on a market-day* Every time I vifited the harem 
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I was furrounded and laughed at by this curious mob, who, on my entering the gate, 
followed me clofe to the very chamber to which I was proceeding, and on my return 
univerfally efcorted me out. 

The greateft part of the women were uncommonly fat and unwieldy; had black and 
foil eyes, round faces, with fmall nofes. They were of different complexions; fome 
very fair, fome fallow', and others again perfect negroes. 

One of my new patients being ready to receive me, I was defired to walk into her 
room ; where, to my great fur prize, I law nothing but a curtain drawn quite acrofs the 
apartment, funilar to that of a theatre which feparates the ftage from the audience. A 
female domeftic brought a very low ftool, placed it near the curtain, and told me I was 
to fit down there, and feel her miltrefs’s pulfe. 

The lady, who had by this time fummoned up courage to fpeak, introduced her 
hand from the bottom of the curtain, and defired me to inform her of all her coni* 
plaints, which fhe conceived I might perfe&ly perceive by merely feeling the 
pulfe. It was in vain to alk her where her pain was feated, whether in her ftomach, 
head,-or back; the only anfwer I could procure, was a requefl to feel the pulfe 
of the other hand, and then point out the feat of the difeafe, and the nature of 
the pain. 

Having neither fatished my curiofity by exhibiting her face, nor made me acquainted 
with the nature of her complaint, I was under the neceffity of informing her in 
pofitive terms, that to underltand the difeafe it was abfolutely neceffary to fee the 
tongue, as well as to feel the pulfe; and that without it I could do nothing for her. My 
eloquence, or rather that of my Jewiih interpreter, was, however, for a long time 
exerted in vain; and I am perfuaded {he would have difmiffed me without any 
further enquiry, had not her invention fupplied her with a happy expedient to 
remove her embarraffment. She contrived at lafl to cut a hole through the cur¬ 
tain, through which fhe extruded her tongue, and thus complied with my injunction 
as far as it was neceffary in a medical view, but inoft effectually difappointed my 
curiofity. 

I was afterwards ordered to look at another of the prince’s wives, who was affeCted 
with a fcrophulous fwelling in her neck. This lady was, in the fame manner as the 
other, at firll excluded from my fight; but as file was obliged to fliew me her com¬ 
plaint, 1 had an opportunity of feeing her face, and obferved it to be very hand fome. 
I was informed that fhe had been at one period the favourite of the prince, but 
owing to this defect he had in a great meafure deferted her ; and this circumftance 
accounts for the extreme anxiety which fhe feemed to exprefs to get rid of this dif- 
agreeable difeafe. 

As foon as I had examined her neck, file took off from her drefs the whole of her 
gold trinkets, which were very numerous, and of confiderable value, put them into 
my hand, and defired me to cure her; promifing a Hill greater reward if 1 fucceeded. 
Confcious of the uncertainty of rendering her any material Service, I immediately 
returned the prefer.t, and affured her that fhe might depend on my giving all proper 
remedies a fair trial, but that I could not be anfwerable for their fuccefs. There is 
nothing more unpleafant than the inability of giving reafonable ground for hope, when 
it promifes to be productive of fo much happinefs to a fellow creature. It was with 
pain I obferved that this poor lady, though fomewhat cheered, was yet diffatisfied with 
my reply ; fhe could not refrain from fhe wing evident marks of difappointment, and 
even difpleafure, at my hefitation, by faying, fhe always underftood that a Chriftian 
phyfickii could cure every difeafe. 
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During the courfc of my attendance in the harem, I had an opportunity of feeing 
moft of the prince’s women, who, exclufive of the four wives allowed him by 
his religion, were about twenty in number, and who did not, like his wives, difcover 
that invincible retu&mce to the difpiay of their beauty. They at firfi proved very 
troublefbmc patients ; for upon my not telling them all their complaints immediately 
upon feeling the pulfe, they confidered me as an ignorant empiric, who knew nothing 
of my profeffion. Befides this, I found that each of them flattered themfelves with 
a]moft an mftantaneouS cure. In fhort, after many fruitlefs efforts to teach thofe to 
reafon who had hitherto never made the fmalleft ufe of their underftandings, I was 
at laft obliged to adapt my deportment to the capacities of my patients, and ibon 
acquired among them as much undeferved commendation as I had incurred unmerited 
reproach. 

Moft of the women in the harem were under thirty years of age, of a corpulent 
habit, and of a very awkward gait. Their knowledge of eourfe, from having led a 
life of total feclufioa from the world, was entirely confined to the occurrences in their 
harem ; where, as they were allowed a free accefs to each other, they converfed 
upon fuch fubjefts as their uninformed underftandings ferved to furnifh them with. 
They are never fuffered to go out, but by an exprefs order from the prince m ? and then 
only when removing from one place of refidence to another. I in general found 
them extremely ignorant, proud, and vain of their perfons, even to a degree which 
bordered upon childifhnefs. Among many ridiculous queftions, they afked my inter¬ 
preter if I could read and write ; upon being anfwered in the affirmative, they expreffed 
the titmofl furprife and admiration at the abilities of the Chriftians. There was not one 
among them who could do either ; thefe rudiments of learning are indeed only the lot 
of a few of their men, who on that account are named talbs, or explainers of the 
Mahometan law. s 

Among the concubines of the prince there were fix female Haves of the age of fifteen, 
who were prefenled to him by a Moor of diftinflion. One of thefe was defcended 
from an Englifb renegado, another from a Spanilh, and die other four were of Moorifh 
extraction. 

Where the more folid and ufeful accoropliihments are lead cultivated, a tafte is 
often found to prevail for thofe which are purely ornamental and frivolous. Thefe 
devoted victims of libidinous pleafure received a daily leffon of raufic, by order of the 
prince, from a Moor who had paffed fame little time in London and Italy, where he had 
acquired a flight knowledge of that fcience. I had an opportunity of being prefent at 
one of thefe performances, but cannot fay I received much amufement, in a mufical 
view, from my vifit. It was a concert vocal and mftrumental: the inftruments ufed 
upon this occasion were the mandoline, a kind of violin with only two ft rings, and the 
tabor. The principal object in their performance feemed to be noife ' it was without 
the leaft attention to melody, variety, or tails, and was merely drawing out a wild and 
melancholy ft rain. 

Converfation, however, forms the principal entertainment in thefe gloomy retire¬ 
ments, When I vifited the harem, I never found the women engaged in any other 
employment than that of converfing on the ground in circles. In fa£t, as all their 
needle work is performed by Jeweffes, and their cookery, and the management of 
their chambers, by their fiaves and domeftics, of which they have a proportionable 
number, according to the favour they are in with the prince, it is not eafy for them to 
find means ot occupying their time, and particularly fmce none of them are able to 
read or write. It is impoffibie, indeed, to refleft on the fituation of thefe unfortunate 
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women without the mod lively fentiments of compaffion. Excluded from the enjoy¬ 
ment of frelh air and exercife, fo neceffary for the fupport of health and life; deprived 
of all fociety but that of their fellow-fufferers, a fociety to which mod of them would 
prefer iolitude itfelf ; they are only to be confidered as the moll abjefit of flaves—flaves 
to the vices and caprice of a licentious tyrant, who exacts even from his wives them- 
felves a degree of iubniifiion and refpett which borders upon idolatry, and which God 
and nature never meant fliould be paid to a mortal. 

After the lapfe of a third week, there was a confiderable amendment in the prince's 
complaint. He began to diftinguifh very large writing; and he allured me that he had 
written with his own hand a letter to the Emperor, wherein he informed him of the 
relief my attendance had aflorded him; alluring me, that his father would reward me 
very handfomely if I effected a cure. 

Our imerequrfe was at this time improved into intimacy. He ufed to fee me with¬ 
out referve, and often at a time when he had his women with him, which, I was 
informed, was a mark of confidence with which no other man had ever before been 
honoured. He made me feel their pulfes, and obliged one of them, who was remark¬ 
ably fat and unwieldy, to be held on the floor by two of the others, while I dropped 
into her eye feme of the fame medicine which I had occafion to apply to his. The 
violent but temporary pain brought on by this application produced an immoderate fit 
of laughter in the prince, as well as in the other ladies ; and the objed of it, though 
in molt violent pain, to evince her refped to His Royal Highnefs, declared it to be a very 
pleafant fenfation. 3 

Upon other occafions he would detain me for two, and fometimes three hours, 
enquiring concerning European cultoms, and particularly thofe of the Englifh, their 
religion, laws, and government. He made fome comments upon what 1 told him 
manifelted an earneft defire of information, and appeared greatly interefted in the 
converfation. At other times, when he had been put out of humour, after I had felt 
his pulfe, and adminiftered to him the medicines, he would difmifs me without a Iking 
me to fit down, or even allowing me to alk any further queftions.—But the cliriofity 
of the reader is probably by this time excited refpeding the perfon and character of 
this prince; and perhaps it cannot be gratified at a more convenient part of the 
narrative. r 


Muley Abfulem is of the middle fize, of rather a corpulent habit, and about thirtv- 
five years of age. His features are very much disfigured by the great defe& in his 
eyes; the catarafl having entirely obfeured one of them, and the other beintr drawn 
quite on one fide by the violence of the paralytic aifoflion. Thefe circum fiances 
joined to the great natuial fize and prominency of both eyes, a bad fet of teeth and a 
fallow complexion, will not allow me to fay that the prince has the fmalleft pretention* 

!°« th ,i ? am ? er °V ia, , ldf ° me - His drefs was the fame as that of other Moors which 
!,S 3 T de I Cnbe ’ 1 exce P t a fiIk taffel to hJs turban, which is in this countrv a 

.ddfinflive mark of royalty. When I firft faw him, he was covered with a ]ZJL 

furtout, made of red woollen cloth, and edged with fur-lkin, which the Moors term 
a caftan. Indeed the only diftmait*i of drels 111 this country is in the good or bad 
qualities of the materials. I have feen in fiances of private Moors, whole drefs was 
much richer than that of any of the princes, or even of the Emperor hi-nfelf The 
attendants of the prince confided principally of fcldiers, of which he has an unlimited 
number, pages, who are generally about his pe.f„„, black eunuchs, aTda fc“ 
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The character of Muley Abfulem is marked with lefs of feverity and cruelty than 
that of the greater part of the Moorifh princes; it poffeffes however, at the fame time, 
lefs of that fagacity, acutenefs, and activity, which is fo neceflary for the government 
of fo uncivilized a people as the Moors. To be explicit, this prince is naturally of a 
mild and indolent difpofition ; immoderately indulgent to his paffiona, when he can 
enjoy them without much trouble; and very little ambitious of fame. 

-Tilt very lately he had accuftotned hitnfeif to drink, to a very great excefs, ftrong 
brandy ; that he has now entirely relinquilhed, and his principal paffion fmce has been 
the love of women, which engrofles the whole of his attention and time. I obferved, 
however, that he allowed his ladies much more indulgence than is in general cuftomary 
among the Moors $ and I found that even in his prefence they converfed among each 
other with as much freedom as if they had been by themfelves. 

From the ftetch which I have given of the prince’s charafter, it will be no difficult 
matter to difcover the reafons why his father's wiffies for appointing him his fuc- 
celfor were difappointed. He was rich, it is true, but a great part of his wealth was 
fquandered on fenfual gratifications; ant! the total want of energy in his character pre¬ 
vented his fecuring friends in a country, where cruelty and great activity are confidered 
as the only charafteriftics of fovereignty. 

The advantages of hereditary fucceffion can only be feen by contemplating the ftate 
of thofe monarchies where it does not exift. In Morocco, where there is no regular 
or fixed order of fucceffion, though the Emperor is indulged in the formality of nomi¬ 
nating his fuccelfor, yet the fword fupplies the place of right; and that prince who can 
acquire the greateft number of friends, and confequently the ftrongeft army, fucceeds 
to the throne. This circumfiance is often attended with the molt fatal effects, and has 
given rife to thofe bloody revolutions winch from one period to another have ffiaken 
and depopulated the empire of Morocco. The Emperor Sidi Mahomet, from having 
no competitors, enjoyed a much more peaceful reign than any of hispredeceflbrs. How 
far his fuccelfor, who has feveral brothel's, each feeling an equal claim to the throne, 
will be equally fucceisful, time only mull determine. 

CHAP. VI. -— Description of Tarudant. *— Country of Vied de Non. — Markets for 
the Sale of Cattle. — Extraordinary Amendment in the Prince’s Complaint. — Great 
Civility from two Moors. — Singular Adventure. — The Prince ordered on a Pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. — Intercejfion in Favour of the Englijh Captives. — Unexpected 
Order to repair to Morocco. 

AS it is quite unfafliionable in this country to go even to the next ftreet on foot, 
and as my fituation was at fome diftance from that of the prince. His Highnefs made 
me a prefent of a horfe, which, however, I could not fay was one of the beft in the 
country. But as I had once engaged in this fervice, I conceived it my intereft to make 
the beft of every fituation. In the hours, therefore, when my perlbnal attendance on 
my patient was not demanded. I frequently made ufe of my Rofmante, both for the 
purpofe of exercife, and for the gratification flf my curiofity in vifiting every thing 
which appeared worthy of infpeftion. The following are the principal obfervations 
which I was able to coiled in the courfe of my excurfions; and I flatter rayfelf 
they will ferve at leaft to give a general idea of the city where I refided, and its 
environs. 

Tarudant, now the capital of the province of Suz, was formerly, while the empire 
was divided into petty Hates, the metropolis of a kingdom. It lies in a fine but 
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uncultivated plain, about twenty miles to the fouth of the Atlas, and may be con- 
fidered as the frontier town of that part of the Emperor’s dominions. The Emperor, 
it is true, claims the fovcreigniy of the defert of Zahara, and the territory of Vied de 
Non. But his authority over that part of the country is almoft nominal; as it entirely 
depends on the caprice and inclination of the Arabs who inhabit it; and who, from 
their diftant fituarion from the feat of government, are more properly under the 
dominion of their own chiefs. They acknowledge the Emperor to be their fovereign, 
and the head of their church, and occafionally pay him tribute as fuch ; but they pay 
no attention whatever to his particular orders, and over their interior government he 
has not the leaft controul. 

Thefe people coniift of different tribes of Arabs, who live in tents without any fixed 
places of refidence. They yvander over the country in fearch of plunder, and are fup- 
pafed, on fome occafions, to extend their' depredations as far as Nigritia, whence they 
carry off negroes. They profefs the Mahometan religion, though they intermix it 
with a great portion of idolatry; and in the deferts, where no water can be procured 
for the purpofe of ablution, they fubftitute fand. Their manner of treating thofe un¬ 
fortunate mariners who have the misfortune to be fliipwrecked on their coaft, I ffiall 
hereafter have occafion to reprefent. 

The walls of Tarudant, now half in ruins, are very extenfive, and enclofe a much 
larger fpace of ground than is occupied by the buildings. The houfes, which are 
compofed of earth and mud, beaten very tight in a wooden cafe, and left to be dried 
by the fun, have only apartments on the ground-floor; and as each houfe is fur- 
rounded bv a garden and wall, the place altogether bears a greater refemblance to a 
well-peopled fpot of country, or a collect ton of hamlets, than a town. This idea is 
much increafed by the number of lofty palm, or date trees, which are intermixed with, 
and overlook the houfes, affording altogether a very rural appearance. The apartments 
are in general mean and inconvenient, and principally inhabited by the lower clafs of 
mechanics, as there are very few Moors of diftinaion refiding at Tarudant. It is true, 
when the prince is there, he brings with him all his attendants and friends, but they 
geneially live in the caftle, and are by no means to be confidered as the inhabitants of 
the town. 


From the irregular and Haggling manner in which the town is built, it is impoflible 
to form a conjecture Concerning the number of houfes and inhabitants it contains. As 
its extent, however, is confiderable, it may be accounted an important and populous 
city, when compared with moft of the others in the Emperor’s dominions. 

The principal manufactures at Tarudant are making of fine haicks, and the working 
of copper, which is procured in great plenty from a neighbouring mine. They have 
a regular market twice a week, where all kinds of cattle and provifions are brought 
to be difpoled of. For the iaie of horfes and mules the proprietor of the market 
employs men on purpofe to ride, and exhibit the beafts to the belt advantage and 
afterwards to put them up to public auction. In thefe fales, if the higheft bidder does 
not offer a price agreeable to the owners, they are at liberty to refufe felling them 
ihis cultom prevents many of thofe impofitions in the fale of cattle, which too 
frequently prevail in European fairs and markets. By thus putting the cattle up to 
public auction, thofe perfons who have really good ones will in general tret their full 
price for them; and thofe buyers, who from their ignorance might be liable to be 
raipoied upon can without much difficulty form a tolerable idea of the real value of 
the animal by the price which others bid. 
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The Jewdry is a mil'erable place, fituated about a quarter of a mile from the town. 
The inhabitants are’in the moil abjeft flate of poverty and fubjeftion, and when they 
enter the Moorifli town are obliged to go barefooted. The caltle,\which is very 
extenfive, and fituated half way between the town and Dar Beyda, the refiderice of the 
prince, is enclofed in a tolerably neat garden, which was planned by a Frenchman. It 
is divided into three parts; one for the prince, which he occafionally ufes, the other 
for his women, named the Harem *, and the third for all thofe who are in the fervice of 
the prince. 

As the prince’s recovery became daily obfervable, I thought I might venture to 
try him with a large watch which I had with me, to fee whether he could point out 
the time of the day. In this he fucceeded very well, and had difcemment enough 
to obferve, that it was an old watch, and in part broken. He therefore begged my 
acceptance of a very elegant gold one, requeuing of me to wear it inftead of the 
other. The handfome manner in which His Highnefs made this prefent, gave me 
a much more flattering idea of his character than his conduct afterwards warranted. 
But we are to recoil eft, that he was then in the aft of receiving a benefit from roe ; 
that the journey which he was afterwards obliged to undertake, put it out of my 
power to render him any further fervice ; and therefore, to an illiberal and uncul- 
tivaied mind, the motive for continuing any afts of generofity or kindnefs no longer 
exifted. 

In ihe courfe of my vifits to the prince, I occafionally met with two Moors, one of 
whom had been in Italy for fome time, and the other in England, who could fpeak a 
little of the Englilh language. I mention thefe men not only from motives of gratitude, 
but alfo to evince, that it is by improving the mind, and by converfing with refined 
and civilized people only, that we are able to conquer illiberal prejudices. From an 
impulfe of benevolence, for it could proceed from no other motive, fince they had 
not received the fmalleft favour from me, they in a fhort time contracted fo warm a 
friendfiiip for me, that had I been their nearelt relation, they could not have fliewn it 
in a ftronger manner than I experiened. 

They not only exprelfed their diffrefs at feeing me in a country where I mull: be 
continually fubjeft to infulr, and where the manner of living mull be fo very different 
from that to which they knew by their own experience I had been accuftomed, but 
they alfo took me to their houfes, introduced me to their wives, and defired them 
to take the fame care of me as of their own family. This was not all; they urged 
me to allow one of them to go into fome other apartments, which they could obtain 
from the prince, and almolt infilled upon my accepting of theirs. To this friendly 
propofal, however, I could not accede. Indeed I was in daily expectation of taking 
poffeffion of the apartments promifed me by the prince; and bad it been otherwife I 
could never have intruded fo much upon their friendfiiip as to have confented to this 
requeft. They con.inually, however, obliged me to accept of tea and fugar, and 
many other articles, which from their fcarcity at Tarudant were very valuable. Of 
money they knew 1 was not in want, as I drew upon Mr. Hutchinfon’s agent for that 
article; but of thofe little rarities which they frequently fent to the prince, I was 
always kindly compelled to take my {hare. Had thefe two eftimable perfons received 
all the advantages of a liberal education, what an ornament would they have proved 
to fociety, and of what extenfive utility to their nation! 

* Europeans have in general an idea, that the place allotted, for the women to live in is named the 
feraglio. This is quite erroneous. Seraglio means properly a palace, and the women’s place ofrefidence 
is tire harem. 

On 
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On returning -home from one of my vifits to the prince, and‘having paffed the 
gateway, which is very lofty, and leads to the town, I was fur prized at hearing a 
number of voices from above calling out very loudly, tibib, tibib! (doctor, doctor.) 

_On looking back I obferved Muley Omar, one of Sidi Mahomet's ions, and halt- 

brother to Muley Abfulem, fitting in great ftate on the centre of the wall over the 
gate-way* with a number of his attendants on each fide of him* I immediately rode 
up to the prince, and found him a tolerably good looking young man, of about two- 
and-tvventy. He was rather of a dark complexion, and his features were ftrongly 
marked with goodnature. After the ufual falutation, and having anfwered his quef- 
tion, whether 1 approved of the horfe his brother had given me, I took my leave; 
but could not pofiibly conceive the reafoQ. why a perfon of his confequence lhould be 
feated in fo ftrange a place. I had not ridden far, before I obferved about an hundred 
Moors on horfeback, who were upon the full gallop, and firing at each other in a 
ftrange anti irregular manner. I now was informed that this was a fliam fight, per¬ 
formed for the amuferaent of the prince, who had chofen the top of the gateway for 

his place of obfervation. . . 

As I found it an eafier matter to keep my mind employed m the day-time than in 
the evening, I accuitomed myfelf to go to bed, as well as to rife, very early. One 
evening 1 had retired to reft more than three hours, when I was alarmed by a noife, 
which I at tuft imagined was occafioned by thieves getting into the houfe. There had 
been lately a great number of robberies at Tarudant, committed by the Arabs, who, 
as thehoufes in general were conftru&ed of nothing but mud, had a cuftom of making 
a hole in the wall large enough to admit themfelves through, without occafioning the 
leaft alarm to any of the family. This I conceived to be the cafe, and fuppofed that 
the noife I heard arofe from the accidental falling down of part of the wall. 

I immediately got up and flew to the door, which was already opened by my 
interpreter, who had rifen before me, and there I obferved the whole of my neigh¬ 
bours with lights in their hands, and in their fhirts and ftiifts, in a perfeft ftate of 
conllernation. They were ftanding as if totally unconfcious where they were, and 
without the power of fpeech. Indeed the alarm had occafioned the fame apprehen- 
fions in them that it had in me, and they had juft advanced as far as the fpot where I 
fir ft faw them, without having the refolution to examine any further into the caufe of 

the noife. 

My interpreter, though but little better than the others, had fummoned tip courage 
enough to approach the fpot whence the noife arofe; he there found that one-fourth 
of the houfe, which was built in a fquare, with a court in the centre, had entirely 
fallen down, and buried in its ruins two Jews, who were fieeping in the fallen apart¬ 
ment. I immediately affifted, and we foon brought the two men into my room, where 
I examined them very particularly, and found them fpeechlefs-—but fpeechlefs only 
from fright. I muft confefs this accident, which had occafioned a crack in my apart¬ 
ment increafed my anxiety to change it, as it was impoflible to fay how foon I might 
be in the fame predicament with the two Jews whom I and my interpreter had extricated 
from the ruins; but notwithftanding all my importunities I could not perl’uade the 
prince’s mafons to work faft enough to prove of any utility. 

Among the many inconveniences which I experienced ‘at Tarudant, were the 
frequent infults I received in the ftreets, for which I could certainly have had redrefs, 
but the number of new faces which were daily appearing, made applications for 
it entirely ufelefs. One day in my way to the prince, I was infuited by an iU-looking 

Moor, 
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Moor, who, under the fanftion of a fharlf*, thought himfelf juflifiable in fo doing* 
and therefore in a very rude manner ran his mule directly upon me, with an inten¬ 
tion of either giving me a fevere blow* or of frighting roy horfe. I immediately 
e^poftulated with him upon the impropriety of fuch brurai behaviour ; upon which 
he told me I might go to the devil, for he was a ftiartf. Upon this 1 found it neecf- 
fary to explain to him that 1 was furgeon to his prince, who from teng governor 
of the province, and from having me under his immediate protection, would pay 
very little attention to his being a fharif, but would punifh him in fuch a manner as 
his condu£t merited ; that 1 was then going to His Highn^fs, and as I was well ac¬ 
quainted with his name, fhould make my complaint of him. With a meannefs 
proportioned to his pride, this haughty fbarif turned back his mule, and offered any 
atonement 1 could point out, even that of going down upon ids knees, it I would 
forgive this offence, for he dreaded the idea of his infolence being made known to 
the prince. I immediately confented to accept his lubmillion, but adnaoniihed him, 
though a fharif, to be cautious in future how he committed fuch a breach of hofpitality 
as to infult a flranger. 

At the end of the fourth week, the prince tafornted me that he had received orders 
from the Emperor to prepare himfelf to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but that 
it was his intention to take me up to Ivloroeco, where he would introduce me to his 
father, whence I was to accompany him to Fez and Mequinez, where he would give 
me a detachment of foldiers, which fhould conduct me to langier. “ By thefe 
means/* added His Highnefs, cc you will have an opportunity of telling your brother 
Chriflians what a number of fine places you have Teen in this country/* His de¬ 
parture from Tarudant, however, was not to take place for fome weeks, fo that it 
would not interfere with the plan of cure‘which I was at prelent purluing. 

In the cotirfe of our converfation, during the different times -1 vifited the prince, I 
repeatedly urged him to redeem out of his captivity Captain Irving, the rnafter of the 
{hipwrecked Guinea-man, agreeably to his promile, and always received the ftrongeft 
affurances that my requefts would be complied with; but hitherto nothing had been 
done. I therefore proceeded upon another plan, which as it operated to the intereft 
of the prince, I flattered myfelf would be attended with more fuceefs. I told him that 
Captain Irving was a phyfician, whom I knew to be a mail of great abilities (for he realty 
was brought up to the profeffion) and that his advice was highly neceffary in order to pro¬ 
mote and facilitate my plan of cure, and therefore I wilhed him to be fent for immediately. 
The prince, though fatisfied with my conduct, was highly pleafed with the idea of no¬ 
velty, and loon obtained the Emperor’s permiffion to fend for him up to Tarudant. 

Having no European with whom I could converfe, and refiding among the very 
worft part of the Moors, who harraffed me at one time with their felicitations for 
relief, and at another with their infolence, it will eafiiy be conceived that my time 
was not fpent in the inoft agreeable manner poflible at Tarudant. My attendance 
however on the prince, and the apparently great amendment in his health, ferved in fome 
meafure to keep up my lpirits, ainufe me, and enable me to bear my fituation with patience. 

At the expiration of five weeks, during which time the prince expreffed the mod 
perfect fatisfaction at the relief which I had afforded him, an order came down from 
the Emperor commanding my immediate prefence at Morocco. It may well be con¬ 
ceived that I could not receive this order without ftrong emotions of chagrin and 
furprife. From the well-known dilpofition of thefe people, I was aware that had any 

* Sharife are men who profefs themfelvea to be the defendants of Mahomet, and on that account are 
held ifl k*cct dUenu 

accident 
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accident happened to the prince during my attendance on him, fuch an order would 
probably have been the confequence; but to remove me from my patient, at a time 
when His Highnefs was continually informing his father of liis amendment, was a 
myftery which I could not unfold. I repeatedly urged the prince to explain the 
reafon of this extraordinary conduct in the court j but he was either unable or un¬ 
willing to afford me any information. 

Con fcious how ufeiefs and abiurd the attempt would be to withfland a pofitive, 
order of the Emperor, in a government fo uncommonly defpotic, and reflecting upon the 
favourable ftate of the prince’s health, after revolving the quell ion again and again 
within my own mind, I in the end (fo ready are our imaginations to flatter us on every 
occafion) brought myfelf to hope that the journey might prove rather to my advantage 
than other wife. How egregioufly deceived i was in thofe hopes the fequel will fuf- 
ficiently prove. A gold watch, an indifferent horfc, and a few hard dollars, forced 
into my hand contrary to my inclination, were the princely and magnificent rewards 
which I received for taking a journey of five hundred miles, and an afiiduous attend* 
ftnce on an ungrateful defpot! 


CHAP. VII.— Joymey over Mount Atlas from Tarudant to Morocco. — Retinue.— 
Dangerous Pajfage over Mount Atlas.•—Defcription of Mount Atlas . — Natural 
Produi'hons. — Animals .— Beautiful Vallies.—Manners and Cujloms of the Brebet.— 
Fiiturefque Views in the Mountains. 


ON the 30th of November, between feven and eight in the morning, I took my 
: leave of the prince, having previoufly intreated him to continue his courfe of medicines* 
and left Tarudant, under the charge of an alcaide and two foldiers of the Negro 
cavalry, who carried up the annual prefent from the prince to the Emperor, of fix 
horfes and three boxes of money. Thefe, with my interpreter, a Jew, who ferved 
both as cook and groom, and a muleteer,, who had the charge of my baggage, were 
my party for the journey. 

Between twelve and one at noon we arrived at the foot of Mount Atlas, about 
twenty miles from Tarudant, where we pitched a very elegant tent, which the prince 
had procured for me, adjoining to fome Moorifli huts. We found the country in our 
way hither a woody and uncultivated plain. 

On the following day at fix in the morning we ftruck the tent, and immediately 
began to afeend Mount Atlas. For near four hours we had one continued, difficult, 
and fatiguing afeent, owing to the road being narrow, rocky, and deep. From its 
abrupt and angular turnings the Moors diflinguiffi it by an Arabic name, which 
fignifies the camel’s neck. 


In many places, and particularly on the higher parts of the mountain, befides the 
inconvenience of a rocky road, which was only broad enough to allow one mule with 
difficulty to pafs, we had a tremendous perpendicular precipice on one fide, and even 
in fome places, where the mountain confifted of only a narrow ridge of rock, on both. 
It was allomffiing to obferve with what eafe and fafety our mules afoended and de- 
feended the rough and uneven paths over the mountains, without putting us under 
the neceflity of demounting. By two in the afternoon we began to defeend, and arrived 
at a iniall village, in the centre of which we pitched the tent. 

On the following morning, at a little before fix, we proceeded on our journey, and 
at five 111 1 he evening arrived at the termination of the mountains, where we flept that 
night. ^ I he firft part of this day’s journey was a defeenr on a mod dreadfully fieep 
and rocky road, which at laft brought us into a beautiful vale, between two very hinh 
vox., xv. 5 a mountains, 
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mountains, 'which immediately opens into the plains of Morocco, In a maimer that is 
truly pifturefque and fublimep . 

I confefs it would have gratified me to have prolonged my flay tor a little while in 
thefe mountains, fo fertile in objects interefting to curiofity. The few obfer vat ions 
which I was able to colled in my paffage over them I fliall, however, prefent to my 
readers, without any further apology* # f 

The Atlas are a chain of high mountains, interfered with deep vallies, which extend 
from the eaftem to the weftern parts of Barbary, dividing it into two parts or feftkms# 
Thofe to the weftward, from their height, are named the greater Atlas, and thefe to the 
eaftward the letter. Sd immenfeis the height of thefe mountains, and particularly of 
thofe in the neighbourhood of Morocco, that though fo far to the feuthward, their 
fummits are perpetually covered with fnow* When Muley Abfulem, the following 
January, patted over the fame track which I had patted in December, it fnowed the 
whole way ; and from Morocco we at that time could not difcover any part of the 
mountains which was not completely white* . 

The atmofphere near their fummits is intenfely cold, to a degree indeed which is 
frequently found to be deftrudive to animal life* I was well informed that feme 
Brebes, who had attempted to afcend the highefl part of the mountain, died imme¬ 
diately on the ipot, while others who were engaged in the v fame attempt were obliged 
to return with the utmoft precipitancy* 

As December was not the mofl favourable feafon for botanical refearches, I faw 
little vegetation on the mountains, except the arga-tree, on which I have already made 
feme remarks when fpeaking of the natural productions of the country in general; 
but I am informed from the beft authority, that in the fprrng thefe mountains abound 
with an innumerable variety of curious plants* Indeed I have great reafon to believe 
the natural philofopher would find a nobler fcope in this country for his enquiries than 
In almofl any part of the globe; and that the knowledge of medicine, as well as of 
botany, would be improved by a philofophical tour over the Atlas, 

In the interior parts of the mountains there are, as I have before obferved, nume¬ 
rous iron mines, and the Moors have an opinion that there are gold ones alfo ; but the 
truth of this* has not been afeertained* I was informed of feverai volcanoes which 
exifted in different parts, but as I did not fee them I only give this as a mere report; 
though from the nature of things I cannot help repeating, that I think it highly pro¬ 
bable many curious and valuable articles are concealed in the bowels of thefe unknown 
mountains, which indolence and want of emulation, fo flrongly interwoven in the dif- 
pofnion and character of the Moors, will not fuffer them to explore* 

With refpect to animal productions, Mount Atlas abounds with lions, tigers, wolves, 
wild boars, and monttrous ferpents. But except when the neceflity produced by an 
extremely fevere winter drives thefe animals into the vales or tracks of men, they 
generally confine themfelves to the mofl inaccettible parts of the mountains. I his 
remark, however, is not to be underftood without exceptions; for when I was at 
Tarudant a tiger was killed quite clofe to the town; and there have been many in- v 
fiances of their raging far beyond the limits of the mountains* The means made ufe 
of by the inhabitants to fecure themfelves from their attacks at night are by making 
large and numerous wood-fires, which the wild beafts feldom venture to approach* 
When I patted over the mountains, I met with no animals of prey, except feme 
remarkably large eagles. 

On the upper parts, in feme places, there was nothing to be feen but an huge mafs 

of barren and rugged rocks, whofe perpendicular and immenfe heights formed pre- 

apices* 
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cipices, which, upon looking down, filled the mind with inexpveffible horror; in 
others, we palled through thick and extenfive forefts of the arga-tree, which, though 
it afforded an agreeable variety, being the only vegetable on the mountains, very little 
Idfened the general appearance of barrennefs. 

The vallies, however, prefented us with a very different fcene. Here we obferved 
numerous villages, gardens, and inclofures, which, though in December, were beauti¬ 
fully covered with verdure, and filled with fruit-trees of every defcription. Corn 
grew at this feafon in the greateft abundance, intermixed with plantations of olives 
and oranges, and ferved as the refort of a variety of fmging birds of every defcription. 
In fome places fmall cafcades of water iffued from the rocks and mountains above, 
uniting and forming one continued flream, which plentifully watered the plain. In 
fa£t, this fcene afforded the moft pleating relief to the mind, after the fatigues and 
dangers we had experienced in the higher parts of the mountains. 

Tile villages confifted of huts, rudely conflructed of earth and mud, and walled in. 
They are very numerous, and are inhabited by a fet of people who are named Brebes. 
Thefe people differ entirely from the Arabs and Moors. They are the original in¬ 
habitants of the country, who at the time of the conqueft by the Arabs fled into thefe 
mountains, where they have ever fince continued, and in a great meafure maintained 
their independence. Each village is under the direction of a fliaik, who, contrary 
to the practice in the encampments of the Arabs, is an officer of their own choice. 

The Brebes are a very athletic and ftrong-featured people, patient, and accuftomcd 
to hardfhips and fatigue, and feldom remove far from the fpot where they refide. 
1 hey fhave the fore part of the head, but fuffer their hair to grow from the crown as 
far behind as the neck. They wear no fhirt or drawers; they are only covered by 
one woollen garment without fleeves, and belted round the middle, though I have feen 
fome few cover it with the haick. Their principal amufement is in the ufe of their 
mu/kets; they are indeed excellent rnarkfmen, and are very dexterous in twirling their 
mufkers round, throwing them very high in the air, and afterwards catching them. 
So attached are they to thefe inftruments, that they frequently go to the expence of 
fixty or even eighty ducats, to ornament them with filver and ivory. 

1 hei? employment con fids principally in cultivating the vallies, looking after their 
cattle, and hunting wild beafts, the (kins of which become a very valuable article for 
fale. Like the Arabs they have their regular markets for the difpofal of cattle, &c. 
where they either receive money or fome other article in exchange. They have 
fallen, in a great meafure, into the cuftoms and religion of the Moors, but they ftill 
retain their original language; and a Moor is frequently obliged to ufe an interpreter 
to enable him to converfe with them. 

Befides thofe who refide in huts in the vallies, which are numerous, there are alfo 
others who live in caves in the upper parts of the mountains; fo that the number of 
the whole mu ft be very confiderable. 

From their fecure fituation, the Brebes, although inhabiting a confiderable tratt 
within the bounds of the empire, have frequently proved very troublefome to the 
Mooi-ilh monarchs, fometmies paying them tribute, and at others refufmg it, according 
to the di&ates of their inclination. It is not long fince a general revolt took place 
among the Brebes, which obliged the Emperor to fend a large army to fubdue them ; 
but he fucceeded no farther than to oblige them to difperfe, without either conquering 
them, or gaining the point at which he aimed, which was to compel them to the 
payment or the tribute he demanded. The fituation indeed of thefe mountains does 
not admit of the operations of a large army; for the mountaineers, accuftomed to 
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climb up into the almofl: inacceflible recefies, foon get beyond the reach of enemies 
who never before had made the attempt. _ 

Befide the Brebes, many Jews refide in the vallies, and poffefs feparate habitations 
or villages. Thefe people are employed in the trifling mechanical occupations which 
the Brebes reouire. Indeed I believe there is no part of the world where the Jews 
are fo completely diffufed over the face of the country, or where they are fo feverely 
opprefTed, as in Barbary* 

In one of the places where I dept in thefe vallies, foon after I got under my tent* 
l was atnufed with the found of an inftrument very much refembling the bagpipe* 
and producing a wild and melancholy drain* Curious to know the nature of the 
Inftrument, I Vent for the perfon who was playing upon it, and immediately purchafed 
it* It proved to be made of a common cane, about eight inches in length, perfectly 
hollow, without any cork or flop to it, with fix holes before, and one behind for the 
thumb, between which was a narrow brafs plate by way of ornament; it had a common 
cord fixed to it, for the purpofe of hanging it round the neck* It in fa 61 altogether 
fo well correfponded with the defcription of the pipe which was ufed by the ancient 
fhepherds, that I have little doubt of this defcription reviving a few claffical and romantic 

ideas in the minds of fome readers. ' _ 

It is by no means a very eafy matter to deferibe the different fenfations which are 
experienced in pailing over thefe wonderful mountains* I heir immeufe height, the 
dangerous precipices, the vales, which from their depth appeared like fo many abyfies, 
infpired altogether an emotion of awe and terror, which may be better conceived than 
expreffed. On the. other hand, the unlimited and great variety of prafpefts difeo- 
verable from their fmnmits, the numerous herds of goats and fheep which were 
fcrambling over the almoft perpendicular cliffs, and the univerfal barrennefs of the 
mountains, contrafted with the beautiful verdure of the vallies immediately below* 
formed on the whole a feene fufHdently beautiful and piflurefque, to counterbalance 
the inconveniences we otherwife fuffered* 

CHAP. VIII*_ Arrival at Morocco.—Difficulty of obtaining an Audience,—^Defcrip* 

tion of the Metropolis .— Buildings*—Houfe of the Prime Minfer *—The Caftle, 
The Jewdry.—State of the Jews in Barbary,—Account of Jacob Attain the Em¬ 
peror's Jewijh Secretary*—Manners of the Jews in Barbary, — Jewejfes .— Drefs .— 
Marriages,—-Difpofttion for Intrigue in the Jewijh Women* —~The Emperor s Palace 
deferibed . 

ON the 3d of December, between five andv fix in the morning, we proceeded on 
$ur journey, and foon reached a fine plain, on which we continued the whole way to 
Morocco, where we arrived on the following day about noon, having performed alto¬ 
gether a journey of about one hundred and twenty-five miles. 

My firft object on my arrival was to fecure myfelf a convenient place of refidence 
in the Jewdry ^ and having accomplifhed that to my fatisfaction, I immediately took 
pofleffion of it, expecting anxiouily every horn to be fummoned before the Emperor* 
Though, however, His Moorifh Majefty was repeatedly informed of my arrival, yet to 
my great- aftonifhment I continued a whole month in a ftate of uncertainty and ex¬ 
pectation, without having it in my power to obtain an audience* or to be informed of 
the caufe which removed me from Tarudant. 

The number of anecdotes in circulation through the town to my prejudice excited 

in me continual uneahnefs, which even increafed in proportion to tire length of time 

that 
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that had elapfed flnce my arrival. By one of the Emperors confidential friends it 
was infinuated to me, that His Imperial Majefty had heard I was young ; that I was 
adminiftering internal medicines for difeafes of the eye, which was a practice totally 
new and unaccountable to them ; that European medicines were always powerful 
and violent, and that if I had been fuffered to attend the prince much longer, his 
eonftitution would have been ruined for ever. Another even went fo far as to fay, 
that the Emperor fufpefted me of having been employed by my countrymen with a 
view to poifon his fon* 

After much perplexing Inveftigation into the truth of thefe afferlions, I now difco- 
vered that my journey to Tarudant was a private affair, fettled between the conful 
and the prince; that the Emperor, who at that time was not upon the bed terms with 
the Engfifh court, and who had already flopped alt communication between his domi¬ 
nions and the garrifon of Gibraltar, was highly difpleafed that an Englifh man thou Id 
be introduced, unknown to him, for the purpofe of attending his fon in a medical 
capacity ; that his Moorifh pliyfician, out of pique, had perfuaded the Emperor, that 
European medicines were too potent for the prince’s conflitution, and that in reality 
his fon was in extreme danger while under my care ;—that in fine, all thefe arguments 
weighed fo powerfully with the Emperor, that he not only determined on immediately 
removing me from the prince, but at the fame time ordered forne of my medicines to 
be privately fent up to Morocco, where they were to undergo a ftrict examination by 
his phyfician, The caufe of my not being honoured with an audience, I found to 
arife from a defire in the Emperor to be thoroughly informed of the ft ate of the 
prince’s health before he faw me, that according to circuniftances he might give me a 
favourable or a cool reception* 

As fome alleviation to the uneafinefs occafioned by this ftate of fufpenfe, I was 
now much more comfortably fituated than I had been before at Tarudant* The 
apartment which I had procured was one ftory high, in the houfe of a very refpedtable 
family, and was fpacious, clean, and retired* From a Genoefe gentleman in the 
fervice of the Emperor, I was enabled to procure a table, two chairs, two difhes, a* 
few plates, fome knives and forks, and a couple of tumblers* In addition to this, a 
Jew offered his fervices as cook, who had Jived fome time with an European, and who 
proved an adroit and lifeful perfon, Provifions of every kind were remarkably plen- 
tiful, good, and cheap* F or beef and mutton I paid only about two pence Englifh 
a pound, for fine fowls about fix pence each, and pigeons were frequently fold at the 
rate of three halfpence a pair. Had I, in addition to all thefe comforts, been able 
to have procured a little agreeable foclety, my fituation would have been very fupport- 
able ; but in that particular I fcarceiy poffeflfed more advantages than I had during my 
refidence at Tarudant, 

I he Genoefe gentleman, from whofe houfe I had borrowed apart of my furniture,, 
was at Mogodore, and the only Europeans who were at that time at Morocco, if we 
except a few Spanifh artificers in the Emperor’s fervice, were part of the Englifh 
Seamen who had been fhipwreeked, a French officer, with fome French feamen, who 
were alfo captives from a fimilar accident, and three Spanifh friars* Out of thefe I 
could only choofe for my fociety the French officer and the friars. 

With the firft, as I was acquainted with the French language, I could converfe 
pretty fluently, and I really found him a mod agreeable companion: he had taken his* 
pafiage on board a vcffel bound for the French fettlements on the coafl of Guinea, 
whither he was proceeding to join his regiment, and was fhipwreeked on that part of 
the coalt of Africa which lies in the direction of the Canary lilands* Tins misfortune, 
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united to the hard (hips which followed it on Ins being carried into flavery bythe wild 
Arabs and the little profpeS which then appeared of h.s redemption, had made a 
deTp impreffion upon his fpirits, and fnbjeftcd him to occafional attacks ofhypochon- 
Arh P The Emperor, it is true, could not be aecufed of ill treating any of the 
captives; on the contrary, he allowed them daily a fmall fum of money, and per¬ 
mitted them to walk about at liberty. H.s detention of them, however, m the 
coumry, without any immediate profpeft of returning home, was a fufhcient reafon 
for them dill to confider themfelves in no other light than that of flaves. 

The Srnnilh friars, who have a fmall convent in the Jewdry, and who were 
originally placed there for the pnrpofe of redeenting captives, as they dtltabmcd 
medicines to the poor gratis, confidered themfelves as being engaged m the fame pio- 
feflion with mvfetf, and received me very hofpitably; but as, from my not undei- 
ftanding their language, I was obliged to converfe with them by means of my inter¬ 
preter °who fpoke Spanifh, the fociety enjoyed with them was very limited mdee . 
I rnnnot avoid exnreffing my concern for the fate of thefe worthy men, who are 
defined to fpend the whole of their lives on a fpot deftitute of all civilized fociety, 
where they are continually fubjefted to the caprice and mfolence of the Emperor as 
well as of the word part of his fubjeas. They appeared to me to be men who had 
received much information from reading, as well as from observation, and they very 
properly employed their time in the duties of their profeflion, in the offices of devotion, 
£d P adminiftering medicines to the poor, in ftudy, and m fuch innocent recreations as 

uneaiinefs which my iitua,io„ — in- 
fpired, during fo long a date of fufpence, I made daily excurfions through different 
parts of Morocco ; Though, from the continual infults which I experienced when in 
the dreets, even this amufement was attended with confiderable inconvenience. 

The city of Morocco* which lies about one hundred and twenty miles to rhe noiu 
of Tarudant, ninety to the ead of Mogodore, and three hundred and fifty to the fomn 
of Tangier, is fituated in a beautiful valley, formed by a chain o 1 mountains on the 
northern fide, and thofe of the Atlas, from which it is diftant about twenty miles, 
on the fouth and ead. The country which immediately furrounds it is a fertile 
plain, beautifully diverfified with clumps of palm-trees and dirubs, and watered 
by fmall and numerous dreams, which delcend from Mount Atlas, lbe Emperors 
out-gardens, which are fituated at the didance of about five miles to the outh of the 
city, and are large plantations of olives walled in, add confiderably to the beauty oi 
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Morocco, though one of the capitals of the empire,—for there are three, Morocco, 
Mequinez, and Fez, — has nothing to recommend it but its great extent, and the 
royal palace. It is enclofcd by remarkably drong walls, built ol tabby, the circum¬ 
ference of which is about eight miles. On thefe walls there are no guns mounted, 
but they are flanked with fquare towers, and lurrounded by a wide and deep ditch. 
The city has a number of entrances, confiding of large double porches of tabby, in 
the Gothic dyle, the gates of which are regularly lhut every night at certain hours. 
As polygamy is allowed by the Mahometan religion, and is luppoled m fome degree to 
affeft population, it would be difficult to form any computation near the truth with 
refpeft to the number of inhabitants which this city may contain, . 

The mofques* which are the only public buildings, except the palace, worth noticing 

at Morocco, are more numerous than magnificent; one of them is ornamente wi 

^ a very 
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a very high and fquare tower, built of cut Hone, which is vlfible at a confiderable 
diftance'from the city. 

The ftreets are very narrow, dirty, and irregular, and many of the houfes are 
uninhabited and falling to ruin. Thofe which are decent and refpe&able in their 
appearance are built of tabby, and enclofed in gardens. That of the effendi, or prime 
minifter, was among the bell which I vifited in Morocco. This houfe, which confifted 
of two ftories, had elegant apartments both above and below, furnifhed in a flyle far 
fuperior to any thing 1 ever faw in that country. The court, into which the lower 
apartments opened, was very neatly paved with glazed blue and white tiling, and had 
in its centre a beautiful fountain. The upper apartments were connected together by 
a broad gallery, the ballufters of which were painted of different colours. The hot 
and cold baths were very large, and had every convenience which art could afford. 
Into the garden, which was laid out in a tolerably neat flyle, opened a room adjoining 
to the houfe, which had a broad arched entrance, but no door, beautifully orna¬ 
mented with checquered tiling; and at both ends of the apartment the walls were 
entirely covered with looking-glafs. The flooring of all the rooms was covered with 
beautiful carpetting, the walls ornamented with large and valuable looking-glaffes, 
intermixed with watches and clocks in glafs cafes. The ceiling was carved wood¬ 
work. painted of different colours, and the whole was in a fuperior ftyle of Moorifh 
grandeur. This and a few others are the only decent habitations in Morocco. The 
generality of them ferve only to imprefs the traveller with the idea of a miferable and 
deferted city. 

The Elcaifleria is a particular part of the town where fluffs and other valuable articles 
are expofed to fale. It con fids of a number of fmall fhaps, formed in the walls of the 
houfes, about a yard from tbe ground, of fuch an height within as juft to admit a man 
to fit in one of them crofs-Iegged. The goods and drawers are fo arranged round 
him, that when he ferves his cuftomers, who are ftanding all the time out in the ftreet, 
he can reach down any article he wants, without being under the necefiity of moving. 
Thefe {hops, which are found in all the other towns of the empire, are fufhcient to afford 
a firiking example of the indolence of the Moors. 

There are three daily markets in different parts of the town at Morocco, where pro- 
vifions are fold, and two weekly fairs or markets for the difpofal of cattle, where the 
fame cuffom is obferved as at Tarudant. 

The city is fupplied with water by means of wooden pipes connected with the neigh¬ 
bouring ftreams, which empty themfelves into rcfervoirs placed for the purpofe in the 
fuburbs, and fonie few in the centre of the town. . . 

The caftle is a large and ruinous building, the outer walls of which enclofe a fpace 
of ground about three miles in circumference. It has a mofque built by Muley 
Abdallah, father to Sidi Mahomet, on the top of which are three large balls ; thefe, 
the Moors allege, are formed of folid gold, but as no per fan is permitted to afcend to 
them, we muft trull to their word for the truth of this aftertion. The caftle is almoft 
a town of itfelf; it contains a number of inhabitants, who in fome department or other 
are in the fervice of the Emperor, and aft under the direction of a particular alcaide, 
who is quite independent of the governor of the town. 

On the outfide of the caftle, between the Moorifh town and the Jewdry, are feveral 
fmall, diftinft pavilions, enclofed in gardens of orange-trees, which are intended as 
occafional places of refidence for fuch of the Emperor’s fons or brothers as happen to 
be at Morocco. As they are covered with coloured tiling, they have at a fmall dis¬ 
tance 
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tance rather a neat appearance 5 but upon approaching or entering them, that effeft in 
a great meafure ceafes* 

It is a Angular circum fiance, that in the immediate vicinity of Morocco, for fome 
dift&nce round the city, the ground is totally occupied by a great number of rats, of 
a larger fpecies than any I had ever before feen, which burrow under ground, and, like 
rabbits, allow ftrangers to approach very near before they retire to their holes. They 
Indeed gave me every idea of a rabbit warren in miniature- 

The Jews, who are at this place pretty numerous, have a feparate town to them* 
felves, walled in, and under the charge of an alcaide, appointed by the Emperor, It 
has two large gates, which are regularly Ihut every evening about nine o’clock, after 
which time no perfon whatever is permitted to enter or go out of the Jewdry, till they 
are opened again the following morning. The Jews have a market of their own, and, 
as at Tarudant, when they enter the Mooriih town, caftle, or palace, they are always 
compelled to be barefooted. 

The Jews in general are obliged to pay to the Emperor a certain annual furn, in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers, which is a confiderable income, independent of his arbitrary 
exactions, Thofe of Morocco were exempted by Sidi Mahomet from this tax, and in 
its room he compelled them to take goods of him, of which they were to difpofe in the 
bell: manner they could, and pay him five times their valuer by which means they 
were far greater i'ufferers than if they paid the annual tax. 

Every part of the empire more or |efs abounds with Jews, who originally were 
expelled from Spain and Portugal, and who fled into Barbary as a place of refuge. 
Thefe people are not confined to towns, but are fpread over the whole face of the 
country. Mount Atlas itfelf, as was before mentioned, not excepted* 

In every country where they reftde, thefe unfortunate people are treated as another 
clafs of beings ; but in no part of the world are they fo feverely and undefervedly 
oppreffed as in Barbary, where the whole country depends upon their indu/try and 
ingenuity, and could fearcely fubnfl as a nation without their affiftance* They are 
the only mechanics in this part of the world, and have the whole management of all 
pecuniary and commercial matters, except the eolleftlng of the cuftoms. They are, 
however, intruded in the coinage of money, as I myfelf have witneffed *. 

The Moors di/p lay more humanity to their beads than to the Jews* I have feen 
frequent inftances where individuals of this unhappy people were beaten fo feverely a*s 
to be left almoft lifelefs 00 the ground, and that wuhout being able to obtain the leaf! 
redrefs whatever, as the magiftrates always aft with the mo ft culpable partiality when 
a Moor and a Jew are the parties in a fuit. What they looi'e by oppreflion, however, 
they in a great meafure make up by their faperior addrefs and fag&city, which fre¬ 
quently enables them to over-reach the Moors —as I cannot compliment the Jews of 
Barbary in general upon their probity and principle* 

^ Jacob Altai, the Emperor’s Jewilh and favourite fecretary, had more influence with 
his royal mafler, and did mere mifehief by his intrigues and addrefs, than all the other 
mimfters put together. This young man, who was a native of Tunis, and who was 
tolerably well acquainted with the Englifh, Spani/h, Italian, French, and Arabic 

* Doubloons and hard dollars are current in this country: hut the coins peculiar to it are gold dutatsy 
of the value of ten hard* dollais, fome of five, of one and a half, and others of only one ; ounces, of the 
■value of about five pence Englifh ; and blaiiqmls* of five farUduga, both filver coins; fluces, which are 
of copper, twenty-four being equal to a blanquil; but ounces are the money in which bills are ufually 
t drawn in the country* All the Kmpero^s coins have his name in Arabic damped on one fide ; and on 
xhe either the date, and place at which they were coined. 
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languages, was of an a£tive and enterprizing mind, and had fo well informed himfelf 
of the natural difpoiition of the Moors, and particularly of that of Sidi Mahomet, that 
he had gained an entire afcendancy over the Emperor. As he knew that an unbounded 
love of money was the ruling paffion of his royal mailer, he not only furrendered to 
him half of his own gains, but alfo furniflied the Emperor with the earlieft and bed 
information concerning thofe who were in pcffeffion of wealth, as well as with a project 
for extratling it from them. By thus attacking the Emperor on the weakeft fide, 
he fecured his friendlhip; but he fecured it by means which expofed him to the 
refentment and revenge of thoufands as foon as the Emperor died, which has been fince 
too fatally proved. I mull, however, do this young man the juftice to add, that 
throughout the whole of his adminiftration, though in fome inllances perhaps contrary 
to his own intereft, he Ihewed an exclufive preference to the Englifii; and of this the 
Moors in general were fo fenifible, that they gave him the appellation of the Englilh 
anibaffador. 

The Jews in moll parts of this empire live entirely feparate from the Moors; and 
though in other refpefts oppreffed, are allowed the free exercife of their religion. 
Many of them, however, to avoid the arbitrary treatment which they conllantly 
experience, have become converts to the Mahometan faith; upon which they are 
admitted to all the privileges of Moors, though they lofe their real eftimation in the opi¬ 
nion of both fefts. 

In moll of the feapovt towns, and particularly at Tetuan and Tangier, the Jews 
have a tolerable fmattering of Spanifii ; but at Morocco, Tarudant, and all the inland 
towns, they can only fpeak Arabic, and a little Hebrew'. They nearly follow the cuftoms 
of the Moors, except in their religious ceremonies; and in that particular they are by 
far more fuperltitious than the European Jews. 

The Jews of Barbary fliave their heads clofe, and wear their beards long; their 
drefs indeed, altogether, differs very little from that of the Moors (which I (hall here¬ 
after defcribe) except in their being obliged to appear externally in black. For which 
purpofe they wear a black cap, black flippers, and inftead of the haick worn by the 
Moors, fubftitute the alberoce, a cloak made of black wool, which covers the whole 
of the under drefs. The Jews are not permitted to go out of the country bur by an 
exprefs order from the Emperor j nor are they allowed to wear a fword, or ride a 
horfe, though they are indulged in the ufe of mules. This arifes from an opinion 
prevalent among the Moors, that a horfe is too noble an animal to be employed in the 
fervice of fuch infidels as Jews. 

The drefs of the Jewifli women confifts of a fine linen fhirt, with large and Ioofe 
fleeves, which hang almoft to the ground ; over the fhirt is worn a caftan, a Ioofe 
drefs made of woollen cloth, or velvet, of any colour, reaching as low as the hips, 
and covering the whole of the body, except the neck and breaft, which are left open, 
and the edges of the caftan, as worn by the Jeweffes of Morocco, are embroidered 
with gold. In addition to thefe is the geraldito, or petticoats, made of fine green 
woollen cloth, the edges and comers of which are fometimes embroidered with gold. 
They are fattened by a broad falh of filk and gold, which furrounds the waill, and 
the ends of it are fuffered to hang down behind, in an eafy manner. This is the 
drefs they wear in the houfe, but when they go abroad, they throw over it the 
haick. The unmarried women wear their hair plaited in different folds, and hanging 
down behind. They have a very graceful and becoming method of putting a 
wreath of wrought filk round the head, and tying it behind in a bow. This drefs 
fets oft their features to great advantage, and diftinguifiies them from the married 
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women, who cover their heads with a red filk handkerchief, which they tie behind, 
and over it put a fifty falb, leaving the ends to hang loofe on their backs. None of the 
Jewifli women ufe ftockmgs, but wear red flippers, curioufly embroidered with gold. 
They wear very large gold ear-rings at the lower part of the ears, and at the upper 
three finall ones fet with pearls or precious ftones. Their necks are loaded with beads, 
and their fingers with fmall gold or filver rings. Round each wrift and ancle they 
wear large folid filver bracelets; and the rich have gold and filver chains fiifpeiided 
from the fafli behind. 

Their marriages are celebrated with much feftivity for feme time previous to the 
ceremony, and the intended bride, with all her female relations, go through the form of 
having their faces painted red and white, and their hands and feet ftained yellow, with 
an herb named henna. A variety of figures are marked out on them with a needle, and 
then this herb, which is powdered and mixed with water into a pafte, is worked into 
the holes made by the needle, and thefe marks continue on the hands and feet for a long 
fpace of time. Upon the death of a Jew (before and after burial) all the female relations, 
with other women hired for the purpofe, aflemble in the room of the deceafed, and 
for feveral days lament his lofs by molt dreadful fhrieksand howlings, and tearing their 
cheeks and hair. 

The Jeweffes of this empire in general are very beautiful and remarkably fair. — 
They marry very young, and when married, though they are not obliged to hide then- 
faces in the ftreet, yet at home they are frequently treated with the fame feverity as the 
Moorifli women. Like the Moors, the Jewifli men and women at Morocco eat feparate; 
and the unmarried women are not permitted to go out, except upon particular occafions, 
and then always with their faces covered, 

A difpofition for intrigue in the female fex is always found to accompany tyrannical 
conduct and undue reftraint on the part of ours ; and this difpofition is again made the 
excufe for the continuance of thefe reft rain ts. Thus the effedt becomes a caufe, and 
when women ceafe to be the guardians of their own honour, they derive no credit 
from the prefervation of it, and incur in their own eftiination. but little difgrace by its 
lofs. The Je^s allege, in extenuation of their feverity, the licentious inclinations and 
artful difpofitions of their women, and that a fingle act of criminality in a daughter 
would be an effectual bar to her ever forming a legal coime&ion. The fame objection 
not being fo applicable to their married women, they are permitted to go out without 
reftraint. Indeed many of their hutbands, from interefted motives, are too apt to con¬ 
nive at a conduct, which, in other countries, would infallibly bring down upon them 
well-merited contempt. 

The palace of Morocco is an ancient building, furrounded by a fquare wall, the 
height of which nearly excludes from the view of the fpeftator the other buildings. 
Its principal gates are conftrufted with Gothic arches compofed of cut ftone, which 
conduct to feveral open and fpacious courts ; through thefe it is neceffary to pafs before 
we reach any of the buildings. Thefe open courts were ufed by Sidi Mahomet for the 
purpofes of tranfafting public bufinefs, and exercifing his troops. 

The habitable part of the palace confifts of feveral irregular fquare pavilions, built 
of tabby, and whitened over, fome of which communicate with each other, others 
are diftinct, and molt of them receive their names from the different towns of the empire. 
The principal pavilion is named by the Moors the douhars, and is more properly 
the palace or feraglio than any of the others. It confifts of the Emperor’s place ot refi- 
dence, and the harem, forming altogether a building of confiderable extent. The 
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other pavilions are merely for the purpofes of pleafureor bufmefs, and aTe quite diftinrt: 
from thedouhar. 

The Mogodore pavilion, fo named from the Emperor’s partiality to that town, 
has by far the faireft claim to grandeur and magnificence. This apartment was the 
work of Sidi Mahomet, and is lofty and fquare. It is built of cut-ftone, handfomely 
ornamented with windows, and covered with varniftied tiles of various colours; 
and its elegance and neatnefs, contrafted altogether with the Simplicity and irregularity 
of the other buildings, produce a molt linking effect. In the infide, befides 
feveral other apartments, we find in the pavilion a fpacious room, floored with blue 
and white chequered tiling, its ceiling covered with curioufly carved and painted 
wood, and its ftuccoed walls varioufly ornamented with looking-glades and watches, 
regularly difpofed in glafs cafes. To this pavilion Sidi Mahomet maitifefted an exclu- 
five preference, frequently retiring to it both for the purpofes of bufmefs, and of 
recreation. 

The apartments of the Emperor have in general a much fmaller complement of 
furniture than thofe of the Moors in the inferior walks of life. Handfome carpetting, 
a mattrefs on the ground, covered with fine linen, a couch, and a couple of European 
bed {leads, are the principal articles they contain. The gardens within the walls 
of the palace, of which he had feveral, are very neat; they contain orange and 
olive trees, varioufly diipofed and arranged, and interfered with ftreams of water, 
fountains, and refervoirs. Thofe on the outfide are nothing more than large trarts 
of ground, irregularly planted with olives ; having four fquare walks, and furrounded 
by walls. 

In introducing the defcription of the palace in this place, I have rather deviated from 
the chronological l'eries of my narrative, as the events which brought me acquainted 
with this facred refidence of the Moorifh princes were pofterior to my vifiting all the 
other quarters of the metropolis. 

CHAP. IX. ■—■ Introduction to the E?nperdi‘. — Converfation with His Moorifh Majefly. — 
Account of floe Emperor Sidi Mahomet — his Character — bis extreme Avarice —his 
mijerablc Situation . — Anecdotes relative to the late Emperor. — Anecdotes of Sidi 
Mahomet — his Deceit and Hypocrify — his Charity. — Pufdlanimous Conduct of the 
European Powers. — Ceremonies of the Court of Morocco. — Exadtions from Strangers. 
— Account of the principal Officers of State. — Character of the late Prime Minifter .— 

Revenues of Morocco. — Wealth of the Emperor, lefs than generally imagined. _ The 

Army of the Emperor — how commanded — his Navy. — Internal Government of the 
Empire. Bajhazos. - Alcaides. Ell hackum. — Cadi, — M.ode of adminijlering 
Jvjiice. — Criminal Puniffiments. 

AF1ER the lapfe of a month without a profpect of obtaining an audience, my 
anxiety was incr'eafed to a degree which in the end proved extremely injurious to 
my health. From the attention which I had paid to moil of the Emperor’s minifters, 
who all of them in their turn had occafion for my fervices, I thought I had a right 
to expert fome little return. With all that deceit which has characterized the inha¬ 
bitants of Barbary * from the earlieft periods, they profefled the warmeft frieridfliip 
for me, and affured me that they would exert their influence upon the Emperor to 
.perfuade him to fee me. Among the number was a Moor named Sidi Brahim, to 
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whom the prince had given me ftrong letters of recommendation, and who, during a 
tedious ficknefs which had prevailed in his family, had received from me the moft 
conftant attention. This Moor had directions from the prince to introduce me 
immediately upon my arrival to the Emperor, and to fhew me every civility that was 
due to fuch recommendation. AH thefe circumftances I conceived gave me a fufficient 
right to expeCl that Sidi Brahim, both from motives of duty to his prince, and 
gratitude to me, would have exerted himfelf in a manner correfpondent to fuch 
obligations. But that was far from being the cafe. When, his family was under my 
care, he certainly did receive me with attention, and treated me with kindnefs} but 
when my advice became no longer neceffary, his friendfhip cooled in proportion ; and 
latterly, when we happened to meet, he fcarcely feemed to recollect me. Upon 
reflection, what was I to expeCt from a man, who for his notorious crimes, though at 
that time in great favour, had been punifhed by his fovereign, having had the greateft 
part of his beard pulled up by the roots. 

Unfuccefsiul and difappointed through this channel, I had recourfe to fome others 
of the Emperor’s attendants, on whom I had conferred favours, and who had perhaps 
flill greater influence with the Emperor than even Sidi Brahim. Among this number 
were the prime minifter, and one of the Emperor's principal talbs. From thefe 
officers I experienced, however, much the fame treatment as from Sidi Brahim 
and had I not accidentally been called in to attend the wife of one of the Emperor’s 
principal Jews,_it is probable 1 might have continued in the fame ftate of anxious 
uncertainty for fome weeks longer. As a return for my attendance, the hufband of this 
patient, agreeably to my requeft, had addrefs and influence enough to perfuade the 
Emperor to appoint an audience for me the very day after the application. 

On the day appointed for my reception at court, about twelve at noon, three negro 
foldiers, with large clubs in their hands, came to my apartments to efcort me to the 
palace, telling me that they had directions to return with me inftantaneoufly, and that 
they muft anfwer it with their heads, if they delayed a moment in the execution, 
of their orders. Not fufpeCting that my Jewilh friend, for fuch I muft certainly 
denominate him, could have effected my wiflies fo immediately, I was by no means 
prepared for the audience; and I requested them to wait a few moments, till Ipcould 
enable myfelf to appear in a decent drefs before the Emperor. Far, however, from 
acceding to my requeft, the foldiers became quite impatient, and acquainted me that I 
muft either proceed with them immediately, or they would return and inform the 
Sultan that I had refufed to comply with his orders. I now found myfelf under 
the necefiity of fetting off, and we all actually ran together to the palace with the 
utmoft expedition. When we arrived there, I was introduced to one of the mafters, 
of the audience, who defired me to wait on the outfide of the palace till I was 
called for. 

From the abrupt and fudden manner in which I was forced away by the foldiers, I 
expeCted to be ufhered immediately into the imperial prefence ; but fo far was I ftill 
from the confummation of this expectation, that I remained on the fpot where they firft 
placed me, from twelve o’clock at noon till five in the evening, revolving in my mind 
what kind of a perfon I IJiould find the Emperor, what reception 1 Ihould meet with, 
and the anfwers which I ought to make to any queftions he might propofe. Situated 
as I was with refpeCt to the prince whom I had been attending, and confidering the 
malicious reports refpeCting my conduct which had been circulated about Morocco, 
the reader may well fuppofe that I was led to form a variety of conjectures, concerning 
what was likely to be the refillt of the audience. I however placed my whole confi- 
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dence in the prince's recovery, which was a circumftanee when clearly known to the 
Emperor, that muft undoubtedly operate in my favour. This idea at laft entirely 
removed a number of uneafy and anxious reflections, which had occurred to me when I 
firft entered the palace; and by the time the meffenger came to introduce me to the 
Emperor I had brought myfelf to be as calm and colle£ted as if my mind had been 
perfe&ly at eafe, and had no reafon to be otherwife- 

From the court yard into which I was firft introduced, I was hurried with the 
greateft precipitancy through two or three others, till I arrived at the gate which 
opened to the court where the Emperor was waiting to receive me. I was there 
detained for foitie time by the mailer of the audience, owing to my refufal of the prefent 
which Europeans are ac'cuftomed to make to the Emperor upon being honoured with 
an audience. I had been previoufly acquainted that no perfon was ever permitted 
to appear in His Majefty’s prefence, unlefs accompanied by a handfome prefent; but I 
conceived my fituarion to be in every refpeft fo totally different from that of other 
ftrangers who vifited the court, that I told the mafter of the ceremonies, if he perlifted 
in refilling me entrance, I would immediately return home again. 

The Moor; finding that I was determined not to comply with his requeft, and know¬ 
ing that the Emperor was purpofely waiting to lee me, was afraid to defer my introduc¬ 
tion any longer ; I was therefore ulhered into His Majefty’s prefence very expeditioufly, 
and directed to place myfelf and my interpreter in fuch a fituation as to be feen without 
approaching too near his perfon. 

The Moor who introduced me, upon appearing in fight of the Emperor, prof- 
trated himfelf on the earth, kiffed it, and in a very humble manner exclaimed in Arabic, 
“ May God preferve the King!" The Emperor then ordered him to approach, and 
deliver what he had to fay. He informed His Majefty, that in compliance with his 
order, he had brought before him the Englilh doctor; after which, having made 
a very low bow, he retired, and the Emperor immediately defired me and my interpreter 
to advance towards him j but as foon as we had got within ten yards of the Emperor, 
two foldiers came up, pulled us by the coat, and acquainted us that we muft not pre¬ 
fume to approach any further. 

I fopnd the fovereign feated in an European poft-chaife, placed in one of his open 
courts, and drawn by one mule in fhafts, having a man on each fide to guide it. 
Behind the carriage were foot foldiers, fome negroes and others Moors, in two divifions, 
forming together a half. moon. Some of thefe foldiers were only armed with large 
clubs, while others had mufkets which'they held clofe to their bodies, and pointed per¬ 
pendicularly. 

The Emperor, after furveying me minutely and with the greateft attention, accom¬ 
panied with no fmall fhare of hauteur, demanded from my interpreter, in a very ftern 
manner, if I was the Chriftian doctor who had been attending Muley Abfulem ? I 
defired him to anfwer, that I was.—‘ How came you into the country, and were you 
fent by order of your own king, or by whom?” To render my vifit of more im¬ 
portance, I anfwered, “ By order of government.”— t£ Where did you learn your 
profeffion, and what is the name of the perfon who taught it you ?” I informed His 
Majefty.—“ What is the reafon that the French furgeons are better than the Ene- 
lilh; and which do you think are the beft ?” 1 anfwered, “ The French furgeons are 
very good, but it muft certainly be allowed that the Engiiih are in generalfuperior 
being more fcientifically educated.”—The Emperor then obferved, that a French 
Jurgeon had come into the country, and in the courfe of his pra&ice had killed feveral 
perfons. 
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His Majefty next aiked, in a very auftere manner, “ What was the reafon 1 had 
forbidden Muley Abfulem the ufe of tea?” My reply was, “ Muley Abfulem has 
very weak nerves, and te-a is injurious to the nervous fyftem.”—“ If tea is fo un- 
wholefome,” replied His Majefty, “ why do the EngUlh drink fo much ?” I anfvvered, 
« it is true, they drink it twice a day; but then they do not make it fo ftrong as the 
Moors, and they generally ufe milk with it, which leffens its pernicious effe&s. But 
the Moors, when once they begin to ufe it, make it very ftrong, drink a great deal, 
and very frequently without milk. 1 ’—“ You are right,” faid the Emperor; “ and I 
know it fomerimes makes their hands Ihake.” After this converfation about a dozen 
diftilled waters, prepared from different herbs, were brought for me to tafte, and 
inform the Emperor what they were; which were hot, and which were cold, &c. 

His Majefty now condefcended to become more familiar and eafy in his remarks, 
and defired me to obferved the fnow on Mount Atlas, which his carriage immediately 
fronted, wilhing to know if we had the fame in my country. I anfwered, that we 
frequently had a great deal in the winter leafon, and that England was a much colder 
climate than Morocco. The Emperor obferved, that if any perfon attempted to go to 
the top of the mountain, he would die from excefs of cold. He then informed me, 
that on the other fide of the mountain was a very fine, plain, and fertile country, 
which was named Tablet. 

Obferving that the Emperor was now in a good humour, I embraced the opportu¬ 
nity of mentioning to him, how much my feelings had been hurt by the malicious 
reports which had been for fome time paft circulating to my prejudice ; that they were 
of fuch a nature as to make me very defirous of having my character cleared up, by a 
proper examination into the prefent ftate of the prince’s health, as well as into the 
nature of the medicines which I had been adminiftering to him. The Emperor, in 
reply faid, that he had already ordered his Moorifii phyfician to examine very par¬ 
ticularly my medicines^ who had declared, that he could find nothing improper in 
them. It is very clear, however, that fome fufpicion muft have taken place in the 
bread of the Emperor, to have induced him to fend privately for thefe medicines, for 
the purpofe of having them fo nicely examined ; from which circumftance I could not 
help feeling it as a very fortunate event*for myfelf, that the prince’s health was in fo 
favourable a ftate. 

After a converfation of fome length, the heads of which I have endeavoured briefly 
to ftate, the evening being far advanced, the Emperor commanded one of his attendants 
to conduct me home to his Jew, and defire him to take great care of me; adding, 
that I was a good man; I was Muley Abfulem’s phyfician; and that he would fend me 
home to my entire fatisfaction. He then ordered his carriage to drive on. 

Confidering myfelf as now acquitted of the charges which had been infinuated againft 
me, and elevated by the Emperor’s promifes at the audience, I muft confefs that I 
returned home with a much lighter heart than I could boaft of when I went. I now 
only waited for the arrival of the prince at Morocco, which I conceived would con¬ 
firm the Emperor’s good wilhes towards me, and make my fituation as agreeable as 
I could expert. Such are the fanguine hopes with which we are apt to flatter 
ourfelves, after having encountered difficulties, when the fmalleft profpect opens of 
relief. 

In the evening my room was filled with a number of the attendants of the Emperor, 
who came to congratulate me on the honour I had received by a fight of their royal 
mailer; at the fame time to demand prefents, which on fuch occafions they alleged 
was a cuftom to which all Europeans fubmitted. As therefore I law there were no 
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other means of relieving myfelf from their impertinent importunities, I was obliged in 
fome degree to comply with their demands. 

1 found the Emperor Sidi Mahomet to be a tall, thin old man, of near eighty years 
of age, and of a fallow complexion. From a vifage naturally long, and a diftortion of 
one eye, united with an acquired habit of aufterky, his appearance at firft was rather 
difgufting to Grangers ; but that impreflion was foon worn off by the affability of his 
converfation, which he generally confined to thofe fubje&s he thought moll adapted 
to the peiTon with whom he coaverfed. At the fame time he difplayed a great defire 
to acquire information, as well as to difcover the abilities of others. Some years ago 
he fo far loll the ufe of his feet as to difable him from walking. This difagreeable effect 
was probably owing to want of ufe, and to his accuftoming himfelf conftantly to be 
either in his carriage or on horfeback. When I faw him, his beard and eye-brows* 
though before, as I was informed, very dark, had acquired a perfect whitenefs, and 
his voice was much impaired. His drefs was exa£tly fimilar to that of other Moors, 
differing only in the finenefs of the materials, and he was only diftinguifhed from his 
fubjeits by a larger retinue, riding in a carriage, or when on horfeback having.an 
umbrella carried before him. 

From the general tenour of his conduct throughout his reign, and from his con¬ 
verfation, Sidi Mahomet appears to have poffeffed ftrong natural talents, to which 
had a good education been united, he might have proved a great monarch. But the 
want of education, and the illiberality and fuperflition of his religion, betrayed him 
frequently into cruelty; and the poffeflion of arbitrary power tinged his character 
with that intolerable caprice which has ever diftinguifhed and difg raced the Moorifh 
princes. 

Avaricious from his youth, he gave his whole attention to the accumulation of 
wealth ; and it was from that motive only that he appeared to give more encourage¬ 
ment to European merchants than any of his predeceffors, It is at the fame time well 
known, that he occafionally oppreffed them with fuch heavy duties, that they have 
been obliged to fend-home their veffels empty. In hopes of adding ftill more to hrs 
treafures, Sidi Mahomet became himfelf a merchant, took up* goods from Eu¬ 
ropeans, and obliged the Jews to pay him five times their value for them; fothat there 
was not a fingle refource for becoming rich of which he did not avail himfelf. Ava¬ 
ricious to this excefs, and naturally of a very timid difpofition, his great’ object has 
been peace: well aware that war could neither enrich him, nor contribute to his enjoy¬ 
ments in any refpedt. 

His reign, it is true, has been diftinguifhed by fewer inftances of cruelty than that 
of any of his predeceffors, but he has certainly exceeded them all in the licentioufnefe 
of his attacks upon private property. He was always furrounded by people, who, for 
the fake of fifing into favour, were at all times ready to give him information concern¬ 
ing any of his fubje&s who were rich; It was then his ufual-courfe of proceeding, to 
invent fome plea for confining them in prifon ; and if that did not fucceed, he put 
them in irons, chained them down, and proceeded in a courfe of feverity and cruelty, 
till at laft, wearied out with punifhments and difgraces, the unfortunate victims fur- 
rendered the whole of their poffeffions; which alone procured them the enjoyment of 
liberty, an opportunity of again obtaining fubfiftence, or perhaps of once more 
becoming the prey of the rapacious monarch. Such of his fons as were in friendfhip 
with him, were continually making him prefents, as if apprehenfive of the fame fate; 
and fince I left the country it has been ftrougly reported that my patient Muley Abfulem, 
who was the only fon for whom the Emperor profeifed much affection, was plundered 
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by his father of the greateft part of his riches; which indeed were reputed to be very 
confiderable. 

Vices are never folitary; and thofe which are moft naturally connected with an 
avaricious and timid difpofition, are jealoufy and fufpicion. Confcious how little he 
deferved the affe&ion or his people, and latterly fenfible of having totally loft it- Sidi 
Mahomet was in conftant fear of aflaffi nation and poifon. In this ftate he dragged 
on a miferable exiftence; an example to arbitrary kings, and a living proof that 
the picture exhibited of the Roman tyrant, by the farcaftic hiftorian, was not over¬ 
charged. He feldoin ftirred o^t of his palace, unlefs accompanied by a numerous band 
of foldiers, and even of thefe he had always his fufpicions. At night he had conftantly 
fix blood-hounds in his chamber, and relying more on the fidelity of the irrational 
creation than on man, he thought thefe a more certain guard than his foldiers. His 
victuals were dreffed and tafted in his prefence; and at dinner, though no perfon was 
permitted to eat immediately with him, yet he always had fome of his fons and minifters 
in the fame apartment, who were helped out of his difli. To complete the mifery of 
this unfortunate old man, he lived under the continual apprehenfion of being conquered 
by his eldeft fon Muley Yazid, the late Emperor, who, in confequence of fome ill 
treatment received from his father, retired fecretly from court, and took refuge in a 
fanftuary near Tetuan. 

This prince, whofe grandmother was an Englifh woman, had acquired the unlverfal 
efteetn of the whole country by his generous conduS and his great abilities ; and though 
at that time in a ftate of poverty, and with only four attendants about him, fuch was 
his influence that he had only to ftep forward, and fay he wanted money and troops, 
and he would (hortly have been at the head of an army, that muft at any time have 
entirely overwhelmed the late government of Morocco. From motives of duty, and 
perhaps of policy, this however was a ftep he did not wifh to take, confcious that his 
father could not long furvive, and that upon his death he was certain of the fucceffion. 
The Emperor, not with handing, was ftill unable to fubdue his apprehenfions; and, 
when I was at Morocco, fent an army of five thoufand blacks, with an order to violate 
the fanftuary, and carry off the prince. This order was not obeyed, for the chief could 
nor place fufficient confidence in his troops j and the prince continued quiet in the 
fan&uary till his father’s deceafe. 

To evince the policy, as well as the fagacity of Muley Yazid, I muft beg leave to 
relate an anecdote, which occurred a (hort time previous to that period. The people 
who have the care of the fanfluary received pofitive orders from the Emperor to expel 
the prince by force ; which, if they failed in doing, he affured them he would fend and 
put every man, woman, and child in the neighbourhood of the fanftuary to the fword. 
I he people, though well difpofed to the prince, intimidated by thefe orders, related 
faith fully to him the‘Emperor’s intentions, and informed him that, as their lives were 
at flake, they expected him to remove, at the fame time recommending him to another 
fanttuary at no great diftance, where he could equally take refuge. The prince, who 
is one of the be ft horfemen in the country, and who had a horfe of which he had the 
entire command, immediately prontifed them to depart, and mounted his horfe for the 
purpofe. But what was their furprife, when they found the horfe would not ftir from 
the fpot, not with (landing the apparently free ufe of whip and fpur ? Upon this the 
prince exclaimed, “ You fee plainly that it is God’s will I fhould continue here, and 
therefore no other power fhall ever drive me out.” This had fuch an effeft upon 
the fuperflitious multitude, that they preferred rifking the refentrnent of the Emperor, 
to the violation of what, in their eflimation, was fo apparently the will of God. 

With 
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"With refpeflr to the other features of the Emperor’s charaCler, his principal vices 
appear to have refulted from that great corrupter of the human heart, arbitrary power: 
for he was the molt arbitrary of monarchs, having at his abfolute difpofal the lives 
and properties of all his fubjccta. In fuch circumftances, what man can be milled, 
nay, who would trull himfelf? In fuch circumftances, can we wonder, when we 
obferve the occafional indulgence of intemperate revenge ? Among thefe we are to 
account'his treatment of an unfortunate Jew who had imprudently written fomethrag 
to his prejudice, and for this flight offence was quartered alive, cut to pieces, and his 
flefh afterwards given to the dogs. 

Upon another occalion, a fimilar difpofition was manifefted by Sidi Mahomet. A 
Moor of fome confequence, and very opulent, gave a grand entertainment on the 
marriage of one of his fons. The Emperor, who happened to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and who well knew that magnificence was a ilriking proof of wealth, was 
determined to be prefent at the feftival, in order that he might more fully inform 
himfelf of the circumftances of the Moor. For this purpofe he difguifed himfelf in a 
common drefs, and entered the houfe in the niidft of all the jollity, and perhaps the 
licentioufnefs, of the entertainment. The matter of the ceremonies obferving a perfon 
of a mean appearance intrude himfelf into the room fo abruptly, ordered him out; 
and upon the refufal of the ftranger, he gave him a kick, and pulhed him by violence 
out of the houfe.. For a fliort fpace of time after this occurrence the whole affair 
palled without notice, and probably had efcaped the memory of moll j and it was a 
matter of the utmoft furprize to the mailer of the houfe to receive an order, com¬ 
manding him immediately to repair to Morocco. Upon being introduced to the 
Emperor, he wasalked if he recollected the circumftances which have juft been related, 
to which he replied in the affirmative. “ Know then,” fays the Emperor, “ I was 
that Moor whom you treated thus contumelioufly $ and to convince you I have not 
forgot it, that foot and that hand which infulted me lhall peri fit.” — I have feen. this 
unfortunate victim of tyranny walking about the llreets with one leg and arm. 

The Emperor was as ready to revenge the imaginary or the real injuries of his fubjeCls. 
To elucidate this affertion; an Englilh and French gentleman were amufing themfelves 
by the diverfion of courfing, in the vicinity of Mogodore, when one of their dogs 
unfortunately attacked the calf of a Moor. This accident foon brought out the 
villagers, who immediately Ihot the dog, and entered into a very ferious quarrel with the 
Chriftians, which terminated in a general conteft. The women of the village now 
thought it a proper occafion for their interference j and among their number was 
one, who from old age had loft all her teeth except two, and thefe were fo loofe that 
they could be with difficulty retained; and another, who had upon a former occalion 
fraChired her arm, the bone of which had never been reduced or united. In the 
courfe of the difpute, thefe two women were unintentionally thrown down, and by 
this accident the old lady loft both her teeth, while the other infilled that the Chriftians 
had been the occalion of fraCluring her arm. To be brief, the Chriftians were over¬ 
powered by numbers, and were obliged to retire to Mogodore, where they immediately 
made a complaint to the governor of the infults they had received from the Moors, 
who in their turn alfo appeared before him with a complaint againft the Chriftians. 
The whole being referred to the Emperor, both parties were ordered up to court, 
with a view of giving the matter an impartial hearing, and of adminiftering jullice 
accordingly. It is hardly neceffary to intimate, that in this uncivilized country, and 
with a man of Sidi Mahomet’s prejudices, the Mooriffi evidence would be certain of a 
favourable hearing. The circumftances indeed of one woman lofing her teeth, and 
xv * 5 c another 
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another having her arm fractured, appeared in the eyes of the Emperor fo plaufible, 
that upon their being made known to him, without hefitation he ordered the Christians 
to be put in irons, and confined, till he Should determine upon the punishment which 
fuch apparent crimes merited. For this purpofe, the-mufti, or high prieft, was defired 
to refer the matter to the .Koran, with a view of punishing the delinquents according 
to its diftates. The prieft foon found out a paffage, where it fpecifies an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. The Englilh gentleman, whom the old lady fixed upon 
for the perfon who had been the occafion of her misfortune, was therefore directed to 
loofe two of his teeth, which punifliment was immediately put in execution in the 
prefence of the Emperor; while his French companion, as they could not find out a 
puni/hment in the Koran for breaking an arm, received the baftinado in a manner 
which difgraced humanity and the law of nations; the prifoners were then fet at 
liberty. 

This circumftance brings to mind how narrowly I efcaped falling into a Similar 
predicament in the cburfe of my detention at Morocco. One day, within the walls of 
the palace, I was grofsly infulted by a Moor, at a time when, from the great anxiety 
I was under, my temper was much disturbed, and which fo far had put me off my 
guard as to induce me to give the offender a,blow on the face. Upon this a Moorifh 
foldier, who, unobferved by inyfelf, was fitting behind me in a corner of the wall, 
exclaimed in Arabic in a very auftere tone, “ Christian, how dare you Strike that 
Moor ?” A full confcioufnefs of having acted imprudently, and a recollection of the 
Emperor’s former treatment of Chriftians under fimilar circumftances, now preffed 
upon my mind with fuch force that at firft I was at a lofs what part I fliould take to 
extricate myfelf from this difficulty. To walk away would be an acknowledgement 
of guilt, and would afford the Moor a greater plea for making a complaint; I there¬ 
fore determined upon returning back and expostulating with the man, by telling him 
that I had been grofsly infulted, and mu ft therefore be under the neceflity of making 
immediate application to the governor of the town to have the offender feverely 
puniSbed for attacking one, who, from the nature of his employment,, was in the 
Emperor’s fervice, and confequently under his particular protection. In reply, the 
the Moor faid, that had I kicked him, horfewhipped him, or punifhed him in any other 
way but that of flapping his face, he Should have overlooked it; but a blow in the 
face was in their law a crime of fo ferious a nature, that he thought it his duty to 
acquaint the Emperor of it, who had hitherto never pardoned any perfon convicted of 
fo heinous an offence, but had always cut off that hand of the Moor which had offered 
the infult; what then could a Chriftian expeft from him ? From the knowledge 1 had 
already learned of the Moorish character, I Still thought it neceflary to continue in the 
fame Strain, by informing the Moor, that he might a£t as he thought proper, but that 
I Should Still fulfil my relolution, and had no doubt but that it would have its proper 
effect. The man now began to foften, and faid, that as I was in the Emperor’s fervice, 
he would for this time look over the offence, but cautioned me to be careful how I 
a£t§d in future. Upon considering every circumftance, I thought it 1110 ft prudent to 
let the matter drop here; and I acknowledge that this affair proved a fufficient leffon 
to me to avoid in future entering into fimilar contefts with the Moors. 

Sidi Mahomet was fufficient)y confcious of his own power and dignity, and kept 
every perfon at the raoft abjeCt distance; no perfon daring to approach or fpeak to 
him without his permiffion. Senfible alfo of the exceffes into which he might be 
betrayed by ungovemed paffion, if at any time he found his temper difcompofed he 
iudifcrimiaately ordered every perfon out of his fight. It may eafily be conceived 
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that the monarch had no difficulty in fecuring obedience to this mandate, fince all 
were fenfible that to have continued in his prefence would have been highly dangerous, 
if not fatal* 

Ihe only perfons who pofieffed any considerable influence over the Emperor were 
his women; and it was through that channel that the moffc fuccefsful bulmefs was 
tranfafted with him. 

Thus far for the vices of arbitrary power. But deceit* hypocrify, and falfehood were 
qualities which could not be immediately afcribed to that fource, unlefs we coniiJer 
them as the neceffary effects of an education in a defpotic court. As a cloak to aftions 
which he knew muft excite disapprobation and difguft, Sidi Mahomet attempted to 
perfuade his fubjefls that they proceeded from motives of religion and juftice; and 
to give them a greater fanclion he enrolled hhnfelf in the fraternity of faints, and 
paid a flrifl: attention to all the fuperflhions and forms peculiar to his religion. This 
conduct anfwered well with the ignorant part of the community, but the more en¬ 
lightened could not but obferve that he attended more to the ceremonial of his 
religion than to its principles, which he made no fcrupleof violating whenever it foiled 
his convenience. What he promifed one day he would refufe the next, fo that no 
dependance was ever placed upon his word* Added to thefe, he pofieffed a large 
portion of that low cunning which is common to perfons whofe minds and Sentiments 
have not been elevated or refined by literature or fcience, He perhaps, indeed, found 
this quality not without its ufes in governing fuch a people as the Moors; and no man 
understood their character and difpoiition better than he did. He was aware that 
refpcdl is frequently deftroyed by unfeafonable familiarities, and therefore kept at a 
moft ftately diflance from his fubje£ts, and but feldom appeared among them. By 
thefe means his confequence was preferved, and his conduct and his talenfs were 
involved in that impenetrable and awful mift that furrounds the feraglios of Eaftern 
monarchy. 

Hie few rebellions which occurred during his long reign, proved decifively that he 
knew how to govern his fiibjedts. Whenever a difpoiition for revolt prevailed in any 
of the provinces, a body of troops was immediately difpatehed to plunder the whole of 
the difcontented province, and to feize tho infurgents, who were immediately con¬ 
ducted to court, and punifhed according to the magnitude of their refpe&ive offences. 
Some were put to death, others were deprived of their hands and legs; and for leffer 
crimes the difcontented parties underwent the ba[tinado* This monarch employed 
perfons in different diflriSs to watch the motions of his fubjefta, and to inform him 
of every fymptom of levolt; and thus by a well-timed interference, he was enabled 
to cruffi rebellion in the bud. 

In his condna towards foreign powers Sidi Mahomet difcovered the fame difregard 
to truth and j nil ice, the fame adroitnefs and cunning. He readily promifed to grant 
every demand, provided he was to be well paid for the conceffion. But it muff have 
been valuable prefents indeed which would induce him to perform his promife* He 
protracted negocialions in order that he and his mimfters might be enriched by them * 
but always as much as poflibfe avoided bringing then* to a final determination, bv 
either granting or refilling a favour. 7 

If foreign powers omitted to pay him the tribute he demanded, he immediately 
threatened in the fevereft manner to commence hoflilities; yet in this he was never in 
earndt, tor he was more afraid of his enemies than they had reafon to be of him. 

When he found they were not difpofed to contend the matter with him, he increafed 
his demands accordingly. 
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In order to enhance his confequence, he endeavoured to perfuade his fubjeCts that 
he was remarkably Ikilled in matters of which they were entirely ignorant. To pre- 
ferve an appearance of ability, when he was vifited by Europeans, if the ftranger -was 
a merchant, the lubjeCt of converfation was 011 manufactures, foreign commerce, &c. 
If he was a military nfficer, fortifications, attacks, &c. were the topics; and if a feafaring 
perfon, he would then fcratch on a piece or paper a plan of his coafts and harbours. 
Though he rarely advanced any thing to the purpofe onthefe fubjeCts; yet as foreigners 
who vifited the court generally appeared there with a view of obtaining fome favour, 
and as it was never cuftomary for any perfon to contradict the Emperor, they always 
coincided with his opinions, and pretended at Jeaft to admire his extenfive abilities. 
This fully anfwcred the intention of the Emperor; it induced his fubjeCts to form a 
good opinion of his underftanding, and he often collected fome real information from, 
the anfwers which his vifitors returned to his queftions. 

Sidi Mahomet paid more attention to military affairs than to his navy, though if any 
power refnfed to repair a frigate, it was a fufficient inducement for him to threaten a 
war. He thought himfelf perfectly acquainted with the art of fortification, but his 
knowledge of it extended no farther than a few loofe hints which he had received upon 
the fubjeCt from thofe Europeans who had vifited the court. 

In his court and perfonal appearance, Sidi Mahomet affeCted great fimplicity of 
manners, not allowing even his own fons to appear in his prefence except in a plain 
Moorifh drefs. They then were obliged to uncover their cap or turban (for a Moor 
never pulls off 7 either except when going to bed) and to wear inftead of the haik the 
fulam, which is a cloak made' of white or blue woollen cloth, the front parts of which 
they were obliged to throw over their flioulders, and as foon as, they faw the Emperor 
to proftrate their heads to the ground, and kifs it, exclaiming, ** God fave the King !” 
He then ordered them to approach and fpeak to him. 

Though in general of a llately demeanour, he was fometimes known to unbend, 
and occafionally took pleafure in converting with his courtiers on various fubjeCts ; but 
they were permitted to advance no opinion of their own, but merely to approve of 
what he faid. He frequently talked upon the fubjeCt of religion, and confidered him¬ 
felf as well informed in that particular. He fometimes endeavoured to explain to them 
different parts of the Koran, pointing out its beauties, and impreflmg on the minds of 
his auditors the moft intolerant prejudices againft Chriftians. 

The mixture of good and evil fo incident to all human characters, was alfo to be 
found in Sidi Mahomet. Notwithftanding what has been remarked of his avarice, 
his duplicity, and abfurd pretenfions to religion, there are fome circumftances which 
ferve to leflen our indignation, and thefe it is only confiftent with juftice and candour 
to ftate. It is generally allowed, that though he muft neceflarily fuffer in a compari- 
fon with the princes of free and civilized nations, yet when compared with his delpofic 
predeceffors, his character greatly rifes in the fcale of humanity. He was feldom or 
never wantonly cruel. He was certainly fometimes too hafly in pronouncing fentence 
on criminals, for which he has been often known to exprefs the ftrongeft lentiments 
of remorfe ; and his defire to prevent any ill effects from his paffions has been already 
remarked. 

In his adminiftration of juftice he generally aCted very impartially, except indeed 
when his own intereft was immediately concerned, and then every other feeling gave 
way. It muft, however, be acknowledged, that though himfelf a moft notorious 
violator of the laws, he fo far refpeCted them that he never would permit others to 
follow his example. Though fo extremely avaricious, it has been already ftated 
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that in fome fevere inftances of public diftrefs, he generoufly difpenfed his trea fures 
to adminifter relief to the fafferers j and the number of poor people who were daily 
fed at his palace, of which 1 was an eye-witnefs, plainly evinced that he was not 
deftitute of charity. Europeans met with greater encouragement, and the wheels of 
commerce were lefs clogged, during the reign of Sidi Mahomet than at any preceding 
period. 

Thus was th‘s monarch a lingular compound of liberality and intolerance, of avarice 
and benevolence, of cruelty and companion. It is perhaps only in a ftate of defpotifm 
that we behold, this confulion of chara&er. The legal reftraints of civilized life, form 
themfelves into habits; and the eccentricities and caprices to which circumftances, 
fttuation, the ftate of the health, or perhaps the variations of climate, difpofe the 
human mind, are no longer found to exift in European countries, or exift in an 
inferior degree. Happy it is, when any reftraints are impofed upon us, to prevent us 
from doing evil. Man is a creature not formed for arbitrary power. So limited are 
his views, fo variable his difpofition, fo violent and tyrannical his pafllons, that rhe 
wifeit of men would certainly not wifh for abfolute authority, and the beft, if entrufted 
with it, would probably abufe it. 

The conduct of the Emperor towards foreign courts has already been noticed. His 
means of extracting money from them by threatening a war, which perhaps in reality 
he dreaded, has been like wife ftated. It will probably not be unfeafonable in this 
place to introduce a few remarks on their conduct towards him. 

The obfervation that firft and moll naturally prefents itfelf upon this occafion is — 
that nothing but grofs neglect or inexcufeable ignorance could induce the European 
princes in general to remain in a kind of tributary flate to a prince, who had neither 
an army nor a fleet which deferred the name, and a people whofe difpofition is lefs 
fufted to enterprize than perhaps any other. 

What had they to fear from him ? His whole fleet confuted only of a few fmall 
frigates and row-boats, ill managed and worfe manned, the whole of which might 
have been deflroyed in one day by two or three well-appointed European frigates. 
The entrances of thofe ports where he laid up his /flipping, if we except Tangier and 
Larache, are, as 1 before obferved, fo continually choaking up with find, that in a 
fhort time they wilt only admit fifhing-boats, or the very fmallefl craft. The towns 
are none of them regularly fortified, except Mogodore, and that hardly produces half 
a dozen men who underhand the lead of working the guns. And yet this con¬ 
temptible power gives laws to all the coafts of Portugal and Spain, and may be faid in 
fome meafure to command the entrance of the Mediterranean ! 

It may be faid, he was too trifling a power to notice; if fo, why lavilh itnmenfe 
prefents for the purpofe of keeping him in temper ? Thofe who imagined they 
fecured his friendfhip by thefe means were much miflaken; on the contrary, they 
only added fuel to that flame of avarice which was not to be extinguiflied. If he was 
one day pref'ented with a frigate, he afked for two the next; and the more his requefts 
were indulged, the more his inordinate defires were increafed. 

It is well known to thofeKvbo have been converfant with the Moors, that to fecure 
their friehdlhip you mud fil'd alien your own ftiperiority, and then if vou make them 
a trifling prefeni, its value is trebled in their e fin nation. The fame difpofition would 
have been found in Sidi Mahomet as in the common Moor. So far from courting an 
alliance, it would rather have been good policy at once to quarrel with him ; the lofs 
of a few towns, and particularly Mogodore, to which he was much attached, from its 

being 
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being raifed under his own aufpices, would foon have reduced him to good-humour 
and fubmiffion. 

The Emperor’s title Is^ “ Emperor of Africa ; Emperor of Morocco ; King of Fes, 
Suz, and Gago ; Lord of Dara and Guinea ; and great Sharif of Mahomet/ 1 * > 

The principal amufement of the Emperor was latterly obfertfing his foldiers fire with 
mufkets at targets, and rewarding thofe who were fuccefsful with frnall pieces of money. 
He alfo occafionally entertained himfelf with falcons; but in general he fpent the 
greater part of his time with his women. 

The Emperor received foreigners, and tranfafted all public bufmefs, either in his 
carriage or on horfeback, in fome of the open fpaces within the palace- Formerly, 
indeed, on fuch oc caftans, it was fometimes cuftooiary to admit ft rangers into one of 
the rooms; and then he obliged them to conform to the coftom of the country, by 
pulling off their (hoes when in his prefence: but fome fpirited Europeans a few years 
ago having refufed to pay that homage, he ever afterwards gave them audience in one 
of his court yards* The Spanifh friars at Morocco only were an exception to this rule, 
for upon their informing him that they never pulled off their fhoes to any power under 
God, he always permitted them to enter his room with them on* 

Previous to a ftranger, whether an European or Moor, obtaining an audience of 
His Moorilh Majefty, a prefent was always made to one of his minifters, as an induce¬ 
ment to him to acquaint his fovereign that a ftranger folicited that honour. The fir ft 
prefent, unlefs it was fomething very handfome, did not always fucceed ; and it was 
frequently neceffary to apply to two or three minifters to procure a fpeedy audience, or 
even to fend in a prefent to one of the Sultanas, none of whom entertained any very 
nneafy fenfations about accepting the compliment. The latter was indeed the moft 
certain mode of fucceeding. 

After having fo far accomplifhed his willies, the ftranger was next liable to be 
detained a longer or a Alerter time before the capricious monarch would fix on a day 
for receiving him. Even after this he would frequently fend for him in a violent hurry 
to the palace, and when there keep him {landing in one of the open courts feveral 
hours; he would then fend an excufe for not admitting hini on that day ; and this 
difagreeable procefs was in many inftances repeated three or four times. The tardinefs, 
inference, and irregularity of the court of Morocco is indeed beyond conception; and 
thofe who have^bufinefs there ought to be poffeffed of all the philofophy and patience 
of a ftolc, if they would avoid the deprivation of their fenfes. 

No perfon whatever, whether Moor or Chriftian, was admitted into the prefence of 
the fovereign, but when accompanied with an handfome prefent, more or lefs valuable, 
in proportion to the favour intended to be requefted. Even the Emperoris own fons 
were not exempted from this cuftom, upon paying their firft vifit after a previous 
abfence, ihe v generofity of the fuitor mu ft not even ftop here ; for when the audience 
is over, the tnafter of the ceremonies with his ferv&nts and the porters of all the gates 
in the palace, which are rather numerous, have a claim for their perquifites, and are 
not to be got rid of till they obtain fomething. Indeed, as they receive no pay from 
their royal mafter, thefe perquifites were the only means they had of obtaining a fub- 
fiftence 

After 

# For the tati&fa&ion of thofe who may have occafion to vifit the court of-Morocco upon bufinefs, I 
have with difficulty obtained an account of the fees which are ufually paid by European merchants to the 
.^mpero/s attendants, Confuls and ambaffadora of courfc pay more in proportion. 

Exp ences 
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After having completed the bufinefs at courF, tfae obtaining of the final difpatches 
was commonly attended with the fame difficulties as the obtaining of an audi¬ 
ence. The Emperor was not only naturally very forgetful, but fometinnes, from 
political motives, intentionally fo. He was very well aware that the longer ftrangers 
were detained at Morocco, the more his minifters would be enriched by them; and 
as the money came at laft, though by a circuitous courfe, into his own pocket, he 
ufed frequently to Forget that ftrangers were waiting for their difpatches. The 
minifters, an the other hand, unlefs ftimulated by fubftantial prefents, were generally 
extremely dilatory in reminding him of them; and there have been many initahees 
of foreigners being detained at Morocco five or fix weeks, entirely owing to this 
circumftance. . 

With refpeft to the court of Morocco, it latterly hardly deferved that appellation. 
When the Emperor was young, his faculties clear, and his abilities in their prime, he 
entrufted to his minifters a confiderable fliare of the public bufinefs; but within the few 
laft years of his life, when his ftrength of body as well as of mind were worn out by 
hard fervices and old age, either from fufpicion or dotage, he took the reins of govern¬ 
ment entirely into his own hands. The minifters and fecretaries not daring to notice 
the miftakes of thefovereign, were obliged to write out letters and fend orders, which 
were contradicted almoft every hour, and which occafioned the utmoft confufion. The 
court of Morocco, indeed, under the moll advantageous circumftances, was always 
notorious for its irregularity and contradiction; but a (hort time previous to the 
Emperor’s death the government could fcarcely be faid to extft at all. 

As an account of the officers employed about the court of the Emperor has never 
been particularly detailed to the public, a fliort ftatement of them will probably not be 


Espcncea at Court, 

To the Emperor— A more orlefs valuable prefent* according to the favour which is expected. 

To the matter of the ceremonies for public audiences, who introduces ftrangers I r 

to the Emperor —- - t * ■* - ^ ^ j I he proportion. 


To the man who attends the Emperor at the Machoire 
To — who ckans his mu fleets 
To — who has the care of his horfea 
To — who makes tea for the Emperor 
To —* who has the care of hh lance 

To -— who has the care of his umbrella 

To «—* who has the care of the Emperor’s faddles 

To the Emperor's coachman - 
To the man who has the care of the Emperor’a fpurs 
To — who has the care of the Emperor’s tents 

To — who has the care of the Emperor's flippers 

To — who gives the Emperor water to drink 
To — who takes care of the Emperor’s chair 

To — who takes the flies off the Emperor's face 

To — who takes care of the Emperor’s fword 

To j — who takes care of the Emperor’s watch 

To the porters of the Macho ire, for ten gates 
To the Emperor’d gardeners 
To calling for each audience 
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unintereHing: I lhall therefore, in as few words as poffible, point out their refpecltve 
employments. 

The Emperor’s court confifled of, 

1. A prime niinifter, named the effendi, or friend; who was the refponfible inan, 
and during that period when the government was carried on in a more regular manner, 
all letters and orders were figned by him before they were difpatched. 

2. A principle fecretary to the treafury, united with the office of effendi; who had 
the dilburfement at large of the Emperor’s payments, with fix Moorifii and feven Jewifli 
undersecretaries. 

3. A mailer of the horfe, with one hundred and twenty affiHants. 

4. A grand chamberlain, a place commonly united with that of prime miniHer, with 
feventeen affi Hants; nine of whom were fons of Spanilh renegadoes, three fons of 
negroes, and the others Moors. 

5. A grand falconer, which is an hereditary place, and perhaps the only one in the 
country, with twenty affiHants. 

6 . A keeper of the great feal. 

7. Two grand flewards, with eight affiHants. 

8. Five infpeclors-general of all the Emperor’s affairs, the principal of whom was 
the effendi. 

9. Three maffers of ceremonies for public audiences, with forty affiHants. 

10. An interpreter-general for the German, Dutch, Englilh, French, Spanilh, and 
Latin languages ; this man was a German renegado. 

11. A fecretary for the Spanilh and Italian languages, who was a Genoefe. 

12. Two grand keepers of the jewels and plate. 

13. A grand mafler of the baths, 

14. Two grand keepers of the arfenal." 

15. Two keepers of the Emperor’s goods and warehoules. 

16. Three infpeftors of mofques, &c. 

17. Five keepers of the provifions. 

18. Two keepers of the library. 

19. Two aflrologers. 

20. Four maflers of the carriages, with two affiHants. 

21. Twelve fons of renegadoes, who have never had beards, employed in drawing 
the fmall carriages.' 

22. Three principal affiHants for prayers, with feventeen deputies, fons of the great 
people of the empire. 

23. Three bearers of the umbrella, with nine affiHants. 

24. One bearer of the fabre. 

25. Two bearers of the bafon. 

26. Two bearers of the lance. 

27. One bearer of the watch, 

28. Five bearers of the Emperor’s own firelocks, who are all alcaides, with fifteea 
inferior affiHants. 

29. A bearer of the colours and fiandard. 

30. A phyfician and a furgeon, with feveral tradefmen, too numerous to mention. 

Upon taking a retrofpeftive view of the employments under the Emperor of 

Morocco, we mail not find that they differ fo much from thofe of other Hates, as might 
have been imagined, from the ignorance of the European cufloms obfervable in this 
people in other refpecls, The places of effenfli and principal fecretary to the treafury 
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trying milted in one perfon, bears confiderable analogy to the union of the office 
of prime mmifier with thofe of chancellor of the exchequer anl firft lord of 
the treafury. The appointments of fecretary of Hate, mailer of the horfe, grand 
chamberlain, keeper of the great feal, and grand falconer, are all places which 
are well known in European courts ; and many others have nearly the fame corref- 
pondence. 

The principal difference between the court of Morocco and thofe of Europe is,* 
that the potfeffors of thefe appointments in European courts enjoy very lucrative 
incomes from their refpedtive ftates, while thofe of Morocco receive none at all from 
the court. They depend folely on the perquifites which are paid them by thofe who 
have bufmefs to tranfafl: with the court. Even this, however, fometimes forms a very 
inconfiderable income, though always fubjeft to defalcation from the rapacious hand of 
their fovereign, who feizes upon every thing with which he comes in contact. 

The efteiidi to the Emperor had a degree of addrefs, and an elegance of manners, 
which would have done honour to an European courtier. He received a ftranger with 
a pleafing fmile, and a refpe&ful bow ; fhook him warmly by the hand, enquired after 
his health, invited him to his houfe, and offered him his fervices. As he was rich, he 
was always extremely timid in the prefence of the Emperor, notwithftanding he annually 
made him a large prefent to keep him in temper. Some of the princes, and many 
others, followed his example in this refpedt, judicioufly preferring the enjoyment of a 
little with a certainty, to the running a rifk of the whole. 

The Emperor of late had no regular court days, but fixed upon them as inclination 
or convenience dictated. On thofe days all the princes who were at Morocco, and 
every perfon in the immediate fervjce of the Emperor, were obliged to attend at the 
machoire,. an open part of the palace fo named, where they, with the foldiers, were 
arranged in the form of a crefcent; the minifters and Grangers in front, and the 
fovereign, either on horfeback or in his carriage, in the centre* Upon thefe occafions 
the public bufinefs in general was tranfafted, foreigners were received, grievances 
were f);ated, complaints heard (every perfon being at liberty to apply to the Emperor 
for redrefs,) and malefactors were puniffied in the prefence of the fovereign, and the 
whole court. 

I he revenues of the Emperor of Morocco confift of a tenth on every article of 
confumption, being the natural production of the country, as allowed him by the 
Koran ; an annual tax upon the Jews ; his cufiom-houfe and excife duties ; and the 
tributes which he exacts from his fubjefts, foreign ftates, and European merchants, in 
the form of prefents. From the laft articles he derives the molt confiderable part of 
his income. 

The want of fyftem, and the caprice of Sidi Mahomet, was fuch, that it is utterly 
impoffible to fay what was the annual amount of all thefe branches of revenue. The 
duties were frequently changed three or four times in the courfe of a year, and the 
tributes were fubje£t to an equal degree of uncertainty* After all, it has been a matter 
of great doubt and fpeailatbn whether Sidi Mahomet was wealthy. From the 
greater encouragement to commerce during his reign, the trifling expence of his 
court, every perfon engaged about it receiving little or no pay from the Emperor, the 
uncommonly fevere exaftions he enforced, and the numerous voluntary prefents he 
received, the natural coitclufion was, that he rauft have been very rich* On the 
other hand, however, his expences at the fieges of Mclilla and Mazagan are known 
to have been very confiderable; and thefe, united to the valuable prefents he annually 
tranfmitted to the Grand Seignior, and to the Iharits of Mecca, are to be placed in the 
tol, xv- 5 d oppofite 
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oppofite icafle ; and when this is done, it will perhaps appear that his wealth was far 

from confiderable. , 

The land forces of the Emperor of Morocco confift principally ot black troops, the 
defendants of thofe negroes which Muiey Ilhntael imported from Guinea, and fame 
few white, amounting altogether to an army of about thirty-fix thoufand men upon 
the eftablifhmenr, two-thirds of which are cavalry. This eftablilhmem, however, 
upon occafion admits of a confiderable increafe, as every man is fuppofed to be a 
foldier, and when called upon is obliged to aft in that capacity. About tix thoufand 
of the handing forces form the Emperor’s body guard, and are always kept near his 
perfon; the remainder are quartered in the different towns of the empire, and are 
under the charge of the bathaws of the provinces. I hey are all clothed by the Em¬ 
peror, and receive a trifling pay but their chief dependance is bn plunder, which 

they have frequent opportunities of acquiring. 

The foldiers have no diffinftion in drefs from the other Moors, and ate only maiked 
by their accoutrements, which confift of a fabre, a very long mufket, a imall red 
leather box to hold their balls, which is fixed in front by means of a belt, and a - 
powder-horn flung over their {boulders. _ , . 

The army is under the direftion of a commander in chief, four principal bathaws, 
and alcaides who command diftinft divifions. With rerpeft to the alcaides it is proper 
to remark, that there are three defcriptions of perfons who bear this appellation * but 
thofe to whom I at prefent allude are military officers, who command foldiers from a 
thoufand to five hundred, twenty-five, or even four men in a divifion. 

The black troops which I have been deferibing are naturally of a, very fiery dif- 
pofition, capable of enduring great fatigue, hunger, thirft, and every difficulty. to 
which a military life is expofetk They appear well calculated for fkirmidling parties, 
or for the purpofe of haraffing an enemy ; but were they obliged to undergo a regular 
attack, from their total want of difcipline*they would foon be routed. In all their 
manoeuvres they have no notion whatever of order and regularity, bui have altogether 
more the appearance of a rabble than of an army. 

Though thefe troops are fuppofed to be the ftrongeft fupport of defpotifm, yet 
from their avarice and love of variety they frequently prove the moll dangerous 
enemies to their monarchs j they are often known to excite fedition and rebellion, and 
their infolence has fometimes proceeded to fucli exceffes as nearly to overturn the 
government. Their conduft is governed only by their paffions. Thofe who pay them 
belt, and treat them with the greatelt attention, they will always be moll ready to 
fupport. This circumftance, independent of every other, makes it the interefl of 
the monarch to keep his fubjefts in as complete a flare of poverty as poffible, 1 he 
Moors are indeed remarkable for infincerity in their attachments, and for their love 
of variety; a military force, in this kingdom efpecially, is therefore the only means 
which a defpotic monarch can employ for fecuring himfelf in the pofieffion of the 
throne. Ignorant of every principle of rational liberty, whatever contefts this devoted 
people may engage in with their tyrants are merely contefts for the fucceffion; and the 
foie objeft for which they fpend their lives and their property is to exchange one 
mercUefs defpot for another. 

The Emperor’s navy confifls of about fifteen fmall frigates, a few xebecks, and 
between twenty and thirty row-gallies. The whole is commanded by one admiral; 
but as thefe veffels are principally ufed for the purpofes of piracy, they feldom unite 
in a fleet. The number of featnen in the fervice are computed at fix thoufand. 

^ ■ I have 
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I have already noted the bad ftate of the ports of Morocco, and the probability of 
their becoming ftiil worfe; it is therefore evident, that very little is to be apprehended 
from the Emperor as a naval power ; and indeed 1 am apt to believe, that though a 
confiderable part of his dominions is apparently maritime, he will in the courfe of 
fome years be deftitute both of fleets and harbours. 

When defcribing the Emperor’s chara&er, I obferved, that there cannot exift a 
more abfolute government than that of Morocco; the lives and properties of the 
fubje&s depending entirely on the will or caprice of the monarch. The forms of 
order and juftice are, however, ftiil preferved, though but very little of the fubftance 
remains. 

An officer is appointed by the Emperor for the government of every province, who, 
as 1 have already ftated, is named a bafliaw ; he is generally a Moor of fome diftinc- 
tion, and frequently one of the Emperor’s, fons. This officer, who is appointed or 
removed at the will of the fcvereign, has almoft an unlimited power throughout the 
province which he commands; he can inflidfc every puniffiment but death, can levy 
taxes, impofe fines, and in ffiort, can plunder any individual he pleafes; and indeed, 
if the reader will not fmile at the abufe of words, the plundering of the public and of 
individuals may be confidered as a part of the duties of his office. When by every 
fpecies of rapacity he has amaffed a large property, it then becomes the bufincfs of 
the Emperor to divert this treafure into his own coffers. Some frivolous plea is 
therefore invented for the imprifoning of the bafliaw, which is immediately put into 
execution. The Emperor then feizes upon all his property, and afterwards reinftates 
him in his government, in order that the fame game may be played over again. —So 
perfectly acquainted with mankind in every ftate and fituation was our inimitable 
Shakefpeare: 

“ Rofencrant’z. Take you me for a fpunge, my Lord ? 

“ Hamlet. Aye, fir; that foaks up the king’s countenance, his rewards, his autho¬ 
rities. But fiich officers do the king beft fervice in the end ; he keeps them, like 
an ape, in the corner of his jaw; firft mouthed, to be at laft fwallowed. When he 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but fqueezing you, and, fpunge, you fliall be dry 
again.” 

Subordinate to the bafhaw, the Emperor appoints governors to each town, named 
alcaides; and officers with a fimilar authority in every douhar or encampment, who 
are called ffiaiks. Thefe officers have the fame power invefted in them over their 
feveral diftrifts as the bafhaws have in their provinces. But in other refpedts their 
fituation is worfe, as they are not only fubjeft to the tyranny and caprice of the Empe¬ 
ror, but alfo of the bafliaw. 

The alcaide, or governor, is invefted with both the military and civil authority in 
the town where he refides. As a military officer he commands a certain number of 
foldiers, whom he employs for the public defence and tranquillity, and alfo for en¬ 
forcing the payment of taxes, for the punilhing of delinquents, and to convey his 
orders and^ mefiages to court, or into the country. As a civil officer, he has the 
entire cognizance of all criminal matters, for which he difcretionally infliQs any pn nidi , 
ment Jhort of death. 

If we only refleft on the dangerous extent of this almoft unlimited power, it is eafy 
to anticipate the abufes of it in a country where fo little attention is paid to juftice or 
honour. For the mod trilling offences the alcaide condemns the delinquent not only 
, to be baftinadoed very feverely and imprifoned, but alfo to pay him a l'um of money, 
or prefent him with fome other article equal in value, which probably the prifoner has 
< 5 d 2 been 
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been half his life in acquiring. It frequently happens, indeed, that falfe accufationi 
are invented purpofely againit individuals to plunder them of their property. This is 
not the only inconvenience arifing from an abufe of power ; —tor let a perfon commit 
the molt notorious crime, if he can carry up a prefect to the governor of greater 
value than what was prefented by his accufer, he is not only forgiven, but if he has the 
leaft ingenuity be will find very little difficulty in $ven throwing the whole of the crime 
upon his amagoriift. Indeed, in this country, juftice, or rather judgment, is nioft 
eafdy procured by purchafing it. 

Under the alcaide is an officer named elbhackum, or deputy governor, whole office 
bears feme analogy to our principal bailiff or conftable. 

Befides thefe officers, there is in every town a cadi, who is both a civil judge and 
the chief prbft ; for it is well known that the civil and religious inflitdtions are united 
in the Koran. When any difpute happens between individuals, rdpeftmg matters 
of right or property, debts, infults, the perfon who fuppofes himfelf injured may 
apply for redrefs to the cadi, who is to determine the matter agreeably to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Koran, In the abfence of the cadi, any of the talbs, who are common 
prieffs, are equally authorized to aft for him. If the parties choofe to employ law¬ 
yers, the pleadings niutt be carried on in writing, otherwife they plead orally their 
own caufes. Upon thefe occafions the cadi or talks cannot openly receive any 
payment, but it is well known that they are too frequently influenced by private 
prefents. 

The chief of the cadis is the mufti, who is alfo the fupreme head of the church. 

When any party in a fuit conceives that he has reafon to complain of the jurifdiction 
of thefe officers, he has a right to appeal to the Emperor, who gives public audiences 
for the purpofe of adminiftering juftice. This cuftom would be a great alleviation to 
the evils of defpotifm, were the Emperor always to adminifler juflice impartially ; but 
valuable prefents have fometinies too powerful an influence even over the fovereign 
himfelf. On this account, as well as on that of the great diJlance of many of the pro* 
vinces from the feat of government, the people i'eldom embrace this Iaft refource in 
applying for juftice. 

The mode of puniffiing criminals in this country depends entirely upon the will of 
the fovereign. Trifling offences are ufually punifhed by imprifomtient and the bafli- 
nado, which is infii&ing a certain number of ftripes on the back and legs by'leather 
ftraps, and which is fometimes executed with great feverity. For crimes of a more 
feriotis nature, in feme cafes the hands are cut off, particularly for Healing, in others 
a leg and a hand. When I was at Morocco, four men who had committed murder, 
had both their hands and legs cut off, and were afterwards (hot. Ocher criminals are 
run through with fwords, knocked down with clubs, or are beheaded. Another mode 
of pimifhment is tolling, which is fb contrived that the victim fails immediately upon 
his head. There were ieveral per fans about SIdi Mahomet, who from practice had 
acquired a habit of throwing perfons up, fo as at pleafure either ro break the head, 
difiocate the neck, frafture an arm, leg, or both, or to let them fall without receiving 
any material injury. When I was at Morocco, a man received the latter p uni foment in 
the morning, and in the afternoon the Emperor made him a handle me p refen t, as a 
recompence for what he had fuffered. 

To fum up all in a few words, there is no mode of cruelty known which has not 
been praflifed at Morocco. I a in well aware that in the prefect uncivilized Hare 
of the people, (everc and exemplary puniihments may be neceffary to keep them in 
any degree of fubjection \ but it muft be at leatt allowed, that fuch feverines ihould 
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never be inflifted but wKen there is a full proof of guilty The contrary of this I am 
afraid ts too often the cafe at Morocco. The accufed is feidom permitted to make 
his defence,' but is fent out of the world very frequently without knowing tor what 

he fuffers. a ? 

Thefe puniftivnents were always inflicted in the prefence of the Emperor. 1 he former 
monarebs of this country were their own executioners, and Stdi Mahomet acted in the 
Tame capacity when prince ; but upon his acceflion to the throne he refigned that 
refpeflable office to his negro foldiers. I never was prefent at any of thefe executions, 
but was informed that legs and arms are taken oft by a common knife and law, and that 
the flump is afterwards dipped in boiling pitch, which is the only mode of flopping the 
haemorrhage with which they are acquainted. 

To evince in what a cool light all thefe things are considered by the Moors, one of 
the Emperor's Tons had undertaken to put a memorial from me into his father's hands, 
praying to be fent home. Upon my calling upon him to afk if he had complied with 
my requeft, he informed me, that when he laft faw his father an opportunity had not 
offered, as he was then very bufy in putting fomeperfons to death . 


CHAP. X. —Arrival of Muiey Abfulem at Morocco — his pompous Entry . — Adventures 
of fome Enfftjh Captives , — Account of wild Arabs .— Interview with the Prince . — 
Flattering Expectations — difapfointed.—Unworthy Conduit of the Prince -— his 
Departure for Mecca,—Qifagreeable Entbarraffments* — Efforts of the Author to 
procure Leave to return* 

ABOUT ten days after my interview with the Emperor, Mu ley Abfulem arrived 
from Tarudant, in his way to Mecca. As this prince was fo diftinguifhed a favourite 
with the Emperor, his public entrance into Morocco was conduced in a much more 
magnificent ftile than any other part of the royal family would perhaps have ventured 
upon. As foon as intelligence arrived that the prince was approaching the city, two 
of his brothers, Muiey Slemma and Muiey Ouffine, who happened to be at Morocco 
at the time, the bafhavv, and all the principal perfons in the city, received orders to 
proceed on horfeback to meet him, which they did in great form, and found him 
encamped at the diftance of about four miles. As foon as he had dined the caval¬ 
cade commenced, confiding firft, of all the prince’s alcaides, about twelve in number, 
in front, flanked on each fide by one ftandard-bearer, who carried each a red flag, 
and one lance-bearer, carrying a lance of an uncommon length. Behind them was 
Muiey Abfulem in the centre ; on the right of him Muiey Slemma, and on the left 
Muiey Oufiine. The next in order was the bafhaw, with the principal perfons of the 
city ; and the rear was brought up by a troop of one hundred cavalry, all abreaft, 
parily negroes and partly Moors, who had the butt end of their mufkets refting on 
their faddies, with the muzzles pointed perpendicularly. In this manner the prince 
advanced till he approached the walls of the town, where he received orders to halt 
till the Emperor came to him ; an honour which had never been paid by Sidi Mahomet 
to any perfon before. The Emperor fhortly after advanced on horfeback, with 
his luire, confiding of about fifty foldiers. Upon his approach, Muiey Abfulem 
diltnouiued and killed the earth ; upon which the Emperor commanded him to rife, 
and approach clofe to his perfon. He then bleffed him, laying his hand on the 
prince’s head, and afterwards embraced him with all the affeftion of a fond father. 
Having made many enquiries concerning his Ton’s health, the Emperor took hrs 
leave, and each retired to their refpeftive places of refidence. As foon as the prince 
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had got within the walls of his garden, his troops fired three vollies of raulketry 
in an irregular manner, as is cuftomary on thefe occafions, and there the ceremony 

It may eafily be imagined that I loft no time in waiting on His llighnels, and I 
received from him as flattering a reception as I could poffibly wilh. I he prince 
informed me that he had continued recovering his fight gradually, and that he found 
himfelf in every other refpeft in good health. I took this opportunity ol repreiendng 
to him how difagreeably I was fituated with refpect to the Emperor, and trufted 
that he would now clear up every doubt that might have arifen on my account; and 
with this requeft he promifed to comply. On paying my fecond vifit, the prince 
informed me that he had obtained the Emperor’s pewmffion . to !iave again recourfe 
to his medicines, and that he was certain he fhould have influence uflicient with 
his father to perfuade him to give me up the Englilh captives, as a compliment for my 

The prince had brought along with him to Morocco the Englilh captain, the only 
Englifhman that had been left in flavery, the black having died iome time before. y 
reader will eafily conceive' the pleafure I felt at feeing my unfortunate countryman, 
who had been left alone in the hands of favages, now out of immediate flavery, and 
with the chearful profpeft, according to the promifes of the prince, ot being im¬ 
mediately fent home to his friends and country. My fenfations indeed on the ocea- 
fion mav be much more eafily felt than defcribed. But if this circomftance had 
fuch an effeft upon me, what mull it have had upon this unfortunate ofhcer, who for 
fome months paft had been feparated from his people, one of whom was a near 
relation, and without knowing whether they were dead or alive ; who with the evils 
of flavery had experienced that of a fevere fever, without having any perfon to eon- 
foie him, or afford him that affiftance which is fo necefiary upon fuch occafions. io 
be redeemed under fuch circumftances from his inhofpitable fituation, to recover 
from his ilinefs, and to meet with all his companions at Morocco, well taken cai e 
of by the Emperor, was a change which he had given up all expectation or ever 

beholding, . , 

The captain was a well informed young man, and an agreeable companion* tie had 
been brought up, as I before intimated, to the profeflion of medicine and furgery, in 
both of which he had received a good education- His firft effay in the world was as 
furgeon to a Guinea-man j after having made feveral voyages in this capacity, however, 
finding it a difadvantageous employment, he obtained the command of a fmall venel 
in the fame trade, and this was his hr ft voyage as commander. ^ 

Contrary to his inclination he was ordered by his owners to fail between the Cana¬ 
ries and the coaft of Africa, ivhich is at all times confidered as a dangerous naviga¬ 
tion, As he approached towards the fpot where his misfortune happened, which is 
inhabited by wild Arabs, he got into a ftrong current, which drives diretily towai ds 
the fliore, and a perfect calm fucceeding, the veffel unavoidably ran aground. I he 
crew immediately took to their boat, carried off all the money on board, which was 
about five hundred dollars, with a good (hare of provifions and water, and got late 
to ftiore. 

The part of the country where they were wrecked confifted of deep and heavy lands* 
As upon their firft landing they law nothing to moleft them, it was their intention 
jto proceed on foot, along the coaft to the northward, till they could reach Santa 
Cruz or Mogodore, where they could make their fituation known, bor tins 

purpofe they fet off with their money, provifions, and water, and met with no differ 

ance 
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ance till the end of two days. They then obferved a party of wild Arabs, armed with 
large clubs and knives, and rapidly advancing towards them : their firfl object was 
to bury their money in the fands. Overpowered by numbers, they faw no chance of 
making a fuccefsful defence, and therefore every moment ex petted iriftamaneous death. 
The favages, however, had a different object in view. They knew very well that 
what property the unfortunate people had about them was fufficiently fecure, without 
being under the neceflity of deftroying their lives in order to obtain it, and they were not 
ignorant of the value of their perfons when offered for fale; their ultimate object there¬ 
fore was, to bring them to market as flaves. 

As each of their conquerors conceived himfelf equally interelted in the capture, 
they were fome time before they could agree among themfelves how they ftiould 
difpofe of their prifoners ; in the mean time fome of the people were knocked down, 
others had their pockets cut out, and the buttons torn from off their coats. They 
were at iaft feized on by different perfons, and carried away'to different places of 
refidence. 

As I had an opportunity of feeing fome of thefe favages at Morocco, and as they 
appeared to be in lome refpgtts different from thofe Arabs whom I had met with in 
my travels, I (hallbeg leave to defcribe them. Contrary to the cuftom of the Moors, 
they wear the hair long, which is a dark black, and liarting from their heads like 
porcupine’s quills. Their complexions are of a very dark brown, their nofes very 
pointed, their eyes dark and ftaring, their beards long, and their features altogether 
fugged the idea of lunacy or raving madnefs. In their perfons they are very Itrong 
and mufcular; and many of them go quite naked ; others wear only a fmall garment 
round their waifts. — But to return to my narrative. 

The Englilh failors were put into miferable huts or tents, where for feveral days they 
could procure no fuftenance, but juniper-berries, brackilh water, and now and" then a 
ftnall quantity of milk. 

From thefe people they were foon difpofed of to others, who put them into the 
immediate employments of flavery j thefe employments were the carrying of water in 
fkins, and performing various other kinds of drudgery, which was at all times accom¬ 
panied with llripes. 

After continuing in this ftate between two and three months, they contrived to 
get a letter conveyed to the Englilh vice-conful at Mogodore, expreffive of their 
fituation, who forwarded it to the conful-general at Tangier, and at the fame time 
wrote to Muley Abfulem upon the fubjctt. This prince, who commanded the 
province adjoining to that where Captain Irving and his people were detained, at the 
expiration of eight months from the time this accident happened, obtained the 
Emperor’s perjniffion to redeem them out of flavery, with orders to fend them up 
to Morocco, where His Moorilh Majefty thought proper to keep them, till they were 
exprefsly fent for by our Sovereign j or, in other words, till he received an hand- 
fome prefent. 

About four days after the prince’s arrival, the flattering affurances which he had 
at firft given me refpetting thefe unfortunate perfons were apparently confirmed 
by his informing me, that he had fucceeded to his willies with the Emperor, in what 
he had promifed relative to the Englilh captives j that in two or three days he 
was to fet off for Fez, in his way to Mecca, and that he was to take us all with 
him as far as Sallee, whence a party was to be difpatched to conduct us to • 
Tangier. 


Such . 
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Such agreeable intelligence, and from fuch authority, afforded me the mod pleating 
hop-s that my journey would yet end to my fatisfaaion. I eagerly flew to the captain 
to acquaint him with it; but he feemed too much accuftomed to difappointments to 
entertain any very fanguine expectations from my information. I think, however, his 
fpirits appeared fomewhat revived upon the occafinn. 

The day before the prince’s departure I was defired to date the number of mules 
which would be neceffary to convey mv baggage; at the fame time I was told, that 
in two days we were all to fet off. To my verv great furpnze, however, on the fame 
evening, I was for the firft time refuted permiffion to fee the prince; an excufe being 
made that he was then bufy, and therefore wifhed me to call in the morning. At the 
fame time I faw every preparation making for the journey, and was pofitively told that 
the prince was to depart from Morocco the very next day. r . , 

As I could not help feeling uneafy and alarmed at this circumftance, I repaired 
earlv in the morning to the prince’s habitation, to know the truth of what I had heard 
the day before ; little enquiry however was necefiary, fince the firft object that prefented 
itfelf was the baggage-mules ready loaded; and, in addition to this circumftance, I was 
informed, that the prince was to fet off in an hour’s time. # 

It was in vain that I fentrin repeated meffages to the prince, requeuing that he 
would permit me to fee him. The only anfvver I could obtain was, that he was then 
engaged, and that I muft wait a little. Wearied out at length by the urgency of 
my folicitations, a particular friend of His Highnefs came out and told me, that the 
prince had Tent me ten hard dollars, with orders to leave the garden immediately, as no 

perfon but the Emperor could fend me home. 

Enraged at this unworthy treatment, I defired the Moor to acquaint the prince, 
that it was not money I wanted ; I wifhed him only to fulfil his engagement, and that 
till I had fome profpett of that being accompli (lied, I would not ftir from the garden, 
unlefs compelled by force. ' The refult of this meffage was, that the fame man 
returned with two dollars more, and faid that the prince had done all he could tor 
me. If I choofe to go to one of the Emperor’s fecretaries, whofe name he mentioned, 
he would give me the Emperor’s letter of difpatch, and I then might proceed honm in 
what manner I pleafed, but that the prince had no further bufinefs with me. Finding 
that meffages were fruitlefs, I determined to watch the opportunity of the prince’s 
coming out of his houfe, and as foon as he had mounted his horfe I placed myfelf 
direftly before him. In this laft refource, however, I found myfelf equally unfiic- 
cefsful as before, and experienced the laft extretne of rudenefs and ingratitude; for 
before my interpreter could pronounce a fingle fentence, the prince pufhed on, 
and rode haftily by me, leaving me in as difagreeable fltuation as can well be 

conceived. . . , 

To whatever point I directed my view, there appeared nothing comrortabJe in the 
profpeft. I had come purpofely into the country to attend the prince, with his moft 
pofitive affurances that 1 fhould be font back again, when he had no further occafion 
for my fervices. IIow great then mufl be my mortification to find myfelf in a worfe 
fituation than the crane in the' fable ? fince inftead of obtaining from him this negative 
favour, in return for all the fatigues and inconveniences which 1 had experienced on his 
account, I found myfelf deferted entirely, and left in the charge of a haughty and 
perfidious Emperor! Doubt after doubt took poffeffion of my mind ; and this, joint'd 
with the reflection of having fo completely disappointed the hopes of the unfortunate 

feamen, as well as the favourable accounts I had written to the conful on the prince s 

recovery. 
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recovery, preffed fo forcibly on my feelings, that for the fpace of two or three hours*1 

was in a ftate little better than that of infanity. 

As foon as 1 found myfelf in fome degree recovered, I went to the perfon to whom J 
was directed for my letter of difpatcb, and was informed that he had fet oft eaily tnat 
morning for Fez j and had the further fatisfeaion of discovering that the prince had 
availed himfelf of this excufe 3 in order to avoid my importunity. As no ftrang^r who 
is lent for by the Emperor can ftir from the court till he gets his diipatches, I now con- 
fidered myfelf in every refpea a prifoner. Difappointed in every hope of emancipation, 
I returned home, and immediately difpatched expreflbs to the coniuls at langier and 
Mogodore, informing them of my fituation, and earneftly requeuing their immediate 
interference. In the mean time I omitted no other means which occurred to procure 
my difpatches, but all without fuccefs. 1 he moft probable ftep which I could devife, 
or at leaft which I could carry into effect, was to convey to the Emperor’s hands the 
following memorial, by means of one of his fons. 

To His Imperial Majefty of Morocco. 

Most august Sovereign, 

With all the refpeft and fubmiffion due to Your Majefty's exalted ftation, I take 
the liberty of informing Your Majefty, that I had particular orders from the Governor 
of Gibraltar, under whofe command I have the honour to ferve, to return imme¬ 
diately to my duty, upon my fervices being no longer neceflary to Your Majefty’s 
fon, the Prince Muley Abfulem. That now being the cafe, I only wait to know whe¬ 
ther I am to have the honour of conveying Your Majefty’s commands to Tangier, 
either for Your Majefty’s fon Muley Hafem, or for the BritiOi Conlu 1 -general. 

I have the honour to be, moft refpedfully. 

Your Majefty’s moft humble and devoted fervant, 

W. Lempriere. 

I got the above letter tranflated into Arabic, worded in the ufual compliments of 
the country, and having inclofed It in a filk handkerchief, the mode in which all letters 
are prefentcd to royal perfonages in Barbary, I carried it to Muley Omar, whom I had 
feen at Tarudant, with a prefent of Irilh linen, in value about fix dollars, wrapped up 
alfo in a filk handkerchief; and requefted him to deliver it into his father’s hands the 
firft opportunity. The prince firft received the prefent, and then told me, that as we 
were always old friends, I needed not to have troubled myfelf with bringing one; but 
that I might be afi’ured he would fettle the bufinefs to my entire fatisfaflion in a very 
ihort time. The refult of this application was, a promife from the Emperor of being 
fent home immediately; but this was attended with the fame infmcerity which I had 
ufually experienced. 

My next effort was, by making prefents to the principal minifters to bribe them 
over to my intereft, as my delay might probably arife as much from the Emperor’s 
want of memory as from any other caufe; for his faculties were then fo much im¬ 
paired, that he was not able to recolleft circumftances from one hour to another. I 
was in hopes that by means of his minifters he would be continually reminded of me; 
but, either becaufe nty prefents were not fufficiently large, or becaufe thefe rapacious 
minifters were in hopes I would repeat them, I effected nothing by this plan. 
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CHAP. XI .—Departure of Captain Irving,—Infolence of the Populace to Chrifiians .— 

Manners and Charadcr of the Moors.—Education of the Princes.—Perfects and 

Drefs of the Moors.—Houfes and Furniture .— Ceremonies .— Couriers.—Anecdotes 

iliujlrative of Moorijh Gujhms.—Topics of Convention at Morocco. — Horfemanjhip. 

,_ Mafic and Poetry. — Religion. — Mofques.— Slaves . — Marriages. — Funerals. — 

Renegadoes .— Caravans to Mecca and Guinea. 

IN a fortnight after the prince’s departure all the Englifh captives were ordered 
to Mogodore, to remain under the care of a gentleman of that place, till our court 
fhould think proper to fend for them. Deprived by this circuinftance of the lociety 
of the captain, whofe good fenfe and agreeable converfation leffened in a great degree 
the uneafmefs I experienced from the irkfomenefs of my fituation, I inuft confefs my 
fpirits did not receive much benefit from the change. My only refource at prefent 
for lociety was the French officer whom I formerly mentioned. 

Limited as our fociety was to that of each other, there exifted a further impediment 
to amufement; for we could not leave the Jewdry without being faluted with repeated 
fhowers of Hones, opprobrious names, and every infult that bigotry and brutality could 
devife. The ignorant of every nation are intolerant; and there can fcarcely exift a 
more defperate or favage defeription of people than the Lazzaroni of Morocco ; they 
are a mixed race, confiding of the bafeft of the citizens, with a number of ferocious 
mountaineers and wild Arabs, who have wandered thither in hopes of acquiring a 
fubfiftence either by labour or by theft. 

The defeription indeed of a mingled race will Hill more extenlively apply even to the 
more civilized inhabitants of this country. In the towns particularly, the defendants 
of the different tribes from which they are fprung may ftill be traced, viz. thofe of the 
native Moors, of their Turkilh conquerors, and of the fiegroes who have been intro¬ 
duced in the manner already related.* 

The complexion of the two firft is a fallow -white; and from this circumftance, and 
from their intermarrying with each other, it is not poflible always to determine the 
origin of each individual; I ffiall therefore clafs them both under the general appella¬ 
tion of Moors. But the negroes, though they form a large proportion of the Em¬ 
peror’s fubjetts, are now by no means fo numerous as in the reign of Muley Hhmael, 
who firft introduced them into the country. They are better formed than the Moors, 
and as they are more lively, daring, and active, they are entrufted with an important 
ftiare in the executive part of government. They conftitute in fa£t the moll con- 
fiderable part of the Emperor’s army, and are generally appointed to the command 
of provinces and towns. This circumltance naturally creates a jealoufy between them 
and the Moors, the latter conlidering the negroes as ufurpers of a power which they 
have no right to affume. 

The negroes are blood-thirfly, capricious, and revengeful. As foldiers, they mamfefl 
fufficient ardour when commanded by popular officers; but their attachment depends 
on the generofity of their chief, and the energy, feverity, and cruelty of his difpofition: 
if he flackens in any of thefe particulars, they either defert him, or deliver him up to 
his enemy. 

Befides the negroes which form the Emperor’s army, there are a great many others 
in the country, who either are or have been Haves to private Moors: every Moor of 
confequence, indeed, has his proportion of them in his fervice. To the difgrace of 
Europe, the Moors treat their Haves with humanity, employing them in looking after 
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their gardens, and in the domeftic duties of their houfes. They allow them to marry 
among themfelves, and after a certain number of years fpontaneoufly prsfent them 
with the invaluable boon of liberty. They foon are initiated in the Mahometan per- 
fuafion, though they fometimes intermix with it a few of their original fuperftitious 
cufloms. In every other refpefl: they copy the drefs and manners of the Moors; of 
which I fhall endeavour to give the reader foine general idea. 

To think juftly and with candour of the Moorilh charafter, we muft take into our 
confideration the natural effects of a total want of education, a moft rigidly arbitrary 
government, and a climate calculated, as far as climate has influence, to ftimulate and 
excite the vicious paffions, as well as by its debilitating and relaxing influence to weaken 
and deprefs the nobler energies of the mind. To thefe we may add the difadvantages 
arifmg from the want of a free intercourfe with other nations, and the influence of an 
abfurd and uncharitable religion. 

In fuch a (late of things the traveller is not to be furprized if he obferves moft of 
the vices of favage nations grafted upon thofe of luxury and indolence; if he obferves 
fuperftition, avarice, and lull, the leading features of character, with their natural 
concomitants, deceit and jealoufy ; he is not to.be l'urprifed if he finds but little of the 
amiable attachments and propen Pities, little of friend thip or focial union with each 
other, fince the nature of the government, and the habits of his private life, are cal¬ 
culated to infpire each man with a diftruft and fufpicion of his neighbour. 

I will not affert, however, that this character will univerfally apply.—However the 
cuftoms and government of a nation may militate againft virtue and excellence, there 
are always fplendid exceptions to the prevalent vices of every fociety. There are 
certainly among the Moors many whole private virtues would do honour to any 
civilized nation; but I am forry to add, that thofe characters are not numerous. 
Groaning under the fevered oppreflions of defpotifm, they lofe all fpirit for induftry and 
improvement, and fuffer indolence and ignorance to reign without controul. Senfible 
of the uncertainty of enjoying the fruits of labour and ingenuity, the great majority of 
the people remain content with the bare neceffaries of life, or when in power endeavour 
to enrich themfelves by the fame means which had before kept them in a ftate of 
poverty. 1 

Arts and fciences feem to be almoft unknown here, or, if at all cultivated, it is only 
by the Jews, who indeed are the only induftrious and ingenious people in the country. 
The Moors in general may be confidered as exilling in the paltoral ftate, following 
only a few mechanical trades, and leaving every thing that requires invention to the 
Jews, who have likewife the principal management of their commercial and pecuniary 
matters; and even thofe few of the Moors who are merchants are obliged to have 
Jew agents for the purpofe of tranfafting their bufinefs. 

Fearful of having it difcovered that they are rich, fooner than part with money, 
which under fuch circumftances is of little or no ufe to them, they deprive themfelves 
of the luxuries and even comforts of life; they hoard up and conceal their treafures, 
though feldoin fo artfully but they are at length dete&ed, and confequently plundered 
by the bafliaw, the prince, or the emperor. To conceal more effe£tuaily their riches, 
they are obliged to have recourfe to every form of diflimulation and deceit; and being 
exerctfed in thefe qualities during the early part of life, at a more advanced period 
they become an eftablilhed part of their character. 

1 he Moors are naturally of a grave and penfive difpofition, fervid in profeflions of 
fnendihip, but very infincere in their attachments. They have no curiofity, no am¬ 
bition of knowledge; an indolent habit, united to the want of mental cultivation, 
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renders them perhaps even more callous than other unenlightened people to every 
delicate fenfation, and they require more than ordinary excitement to render them 
fenfible of pleafure or of pain. It is to this circumftance, and to their religion, which 
teaches them to impute every thing to a blind predeftination, that we may attribute 
that paflive obedience which the Moors difcover under all their misfortunes and op- 
preffions. This langour of fentiment is, however, unaccompanied with the fraalleft 
fpark of courage or fortitude. When in adverfity, they manifeft the mod abjeft 
fubmiffion to their fuperiors, and in profperity their tyranny and pride is infupportable. 
They frequently fmile, but feldotn are heard to laugh loud. The mod infallible mark 
of internal tranquillity and enjoyment is, when they amufe themfelves with broking 
or playing with their beard. When rouled by refentment, their difputes rarely pro¬ 
ceed further than violently to abufe each other in the mod opprobrious language. 
They never fight or box with their fids, like our peafantry, but when a quarrel 
proceeds to great extremities, they collar each other, and fometimes terminate a 
difpute by affaflination. 

It has been fomewhere remarked, that whatever debafes the human fpirit corrupts 
at the fame time and depraves the heart. That abjectnefs of difpofiu'on, which a date 
of flavery induces, eradicates every noble, every generous fentiment. The Moors are 
dilhonourable and unfair in all'their dealings; nor are the greated among them 
exempt from propenfities which would dilgrace the meaneit of the civilized inhabitants 
of Europe. When the Emperor’s army was at Tangier, one of the confuls invited 
the Moorilh general and his particular friend to tea. Soon after their departure the 
conful miffed one of his tea-fpoons, and knowing the difpofitions of the Moors, fent 
to the general for it; who immediately returned it, and Amply apologized, by faying 
he had put it into his pocket by miftake. 

When we treat of national genius or charafter, it were to be wifhed that language 
fupplied 11s with fame term which might ferve to indicate that habit or cudom is the 
great framer of the characters of nations. Of this truth there can be no dronger 
evidence than Morocco affords. Torpid and infenfible as I have reprefented the 
Moors in general to be, this character is by no means applicable to them in early life. 
In the date of childhood they poffefs an uncommon Ihare of vivacity and acutenefs, 
but they fink gradually into indolence and ftupidity as they advance in life. It is 
evident, therefore, that to the want of education only this circumdance is to be 
attributed. While at fchool they are fcarcely lefs remarkable for attention than 
ability; and as they commit their leffons to memory, no fmali Ihare of application is 
required. This courfe is, however, extremely limited, and continues for a very ihort 
period; it confifts at mod of being inftrutted in certain parts of the Koran, and 
perhaps learning to write. After this all attention to learning ceafes; and though 
their parents never indulge them, yet they are rarely chaflifed, and are left to them¬ 
felves in general almoft in a date of nature. 

A late eloquent writer has remarked, that “ the ancients did not, like Archimedes, 
■want a fpot on whpch to fix their engines, but they wanted an engine to move the 
moral world. The prefs is that engine,” — and to the want of it may fairly be attri¬ 
buted the ignorance, the ftupidity, the flavery of the African nations. The art of 
printing is entirely prohibited and unknown in Barbary; and, from fotne inexplicable 
caufe, rcoft of the manufcripts which were poffeffed by their Saracen anceftors are loft 
to the prefent generation of Moors. A few indeed are ftill in being, which treat of 
aftronomy, aitrology, and phyfic; but thofe on aftrology only are at prefent 
ftudied. 
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If any tiling could eflteQ: an important and beneficial change in thefe people, it would 
be the example of fome great and magnanimous monarch, who by fome Angular 
revolution might be raifed to the throne of Morocco. In fo defpotic a government, 
where religion confpires with habit in teaching the fubjeft to confider his prince as 
fomething more than man, much more might be effected by example, than in a free 
country, where the fovereign is merely confidered as an individual placed on the 
throne for the public good, fubjed to all the imperfedions and frailties incident to 
human nature, and where the mind, by being allowed a free fcope for refledion, 
difdains all authority but that of reafon and truth. 

The plan adopted, however, for the education of the princes of Morocco, fo far 
from tending to the improvement of their minds, or the enlargement of their ideas, 
ferves, on the contrary, too frequently to render them ftill more remarkable for vice 
and brutality than even the word; of their fubjeds. As foon as they become of an age 
that renders it imprudent to trull them any longer within the walls of the harem, they 
are taken out, and put under the care of one of their father’s confidential negroes, 
with whom they foon form a clofe intimacy, from whom they imbibe all the bad 
qualities which are infeparabie from a ftate of flavery, and by whom they are alfo 
initiated in vices of every kind, in debauchery, cruelty, and oppreflion. Their educa¬ 
tion extends no further than to read and write; and their knowledge of the world is 
confined to what they can obferve and learn in the courfe of a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
They are totally unacquainted with the political hiftory of every foreign power j and 
their knowledge of their own government is confined principally to its worfl: parts. 
To acquaint themfelves with the refources ol the country, and the improvements 
which from its fituation it would admit of, or to direCt any part of their attention to 
thofe regulations in their government which might tend to the advantage and eafe of 
their fubjeCts, or to their own real aggrandizement, is as much out of the line of their 
education, as the principia of Newton. Thus they afcend the throne with all the 
prejudices of ignorance, with all the vices of barbarifm, with a pride that teaches them 
to look upon their fellow-creatures as inferior beings, and without any fentiments of 
tendemefs, compaffion, or true policy, to reftrain the arm of defpotifin from its moll 
cruel and fatal exceffes. lhus ill-qualified in general are the fovereigns of Morocco 
for effefiang a reformation in the manners and character of their people. 

The ignorance of the Moors is, however, no bar to their loquacity. They fpeak very 
loud, ar d generally two or three at a time, as they are not very exaft in waiting for a 
reply. Ufelefs as the forms of politenefs may appear in the eye of the philofopher, there 
are fome of them which probably conduce in no trifling degree to even our intellectual 
excellence and improvement. 

Perfonal cleanlinefs has been pointed out by modem philofophers as one of thofe 
circumflances which ferve to mark and determine the civilization of a people. It was 
in vain that Mahomet enjoined the frequency of ablution as a religious duty to the 
Moors. Their drefs, which fhoufd be white, is bat feldom wafhed, and their whole 
appearance evinces that they perform this branch of their religious ceremonies in but a 
flcvcnly manner. With this degree of negligence as to their perfons, we may 
be jullly furprifed to find united a mod fcrupulous nicety in their habitations and 
apartments. They enter their chambers barefooted, and cannot bear the flighted 
degree of contamination near the place where they are feated. This delicacy again 
is much cot.fined to the infides of their houfes* I he fireets receive the whole of 
their ruhbifh and filth, and by thel’e paeans the ground is fo raifed in moll: parts of the 
city of JMoiocco, that the new buildings always Hand confiderably higher than the old. 

The 
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The perfons of the Moorifh men are fo difguifed by their drefs, that it is impoffible 
tp acquire any good idea of their form or proportion. In height they are commonly 
above the middle fize, and they are rather meagre than fat. Their compexions in 
general are fallow in the northern parts of the empire, but are darker in proportion to 
their fituation towards the fouth. Their features have univerfally a great famenefs. 
Their eyes are black and full, they have an aquiline nofe, and in general a good fet of 
tdfcth. 

The drefs of the men * confifts of a fhort linen fhirt, with large and loofe fleeves 
hanging half-way down to the ground. A pair of loofe linen drawers, reaching almoft 
to the ankle ; over which they wear another loofe pair, made of woollen cloth. Over 
the fhirt they wear two or ihi J ee woollen cloth waiftcoats of different colours, and of 
European manufacture ; thefe garments are made full as loofe as our great coats; they 
are connected before by very fmall buttons, and are fattened tight round the waift by a 
filk belt. Over thefe waiftcoats they throw a velvet cord, which crofles the right 
fhoulder, and fufpends on the left fide a curved dagger or knife, Iheathed in a brafs 
cafe. This is the drefs the Moors wear when in their houfes; but when they go abroad 
they cover it with the haick, a part of drefs which has been already noticed. It is 
thrown over the whole of their other cloathing in a careleis but eafy manner, fomething 
fimilar to the Scotch plaid. When the weather is wet or cold, inftead of the haick, 
the Moors fubftitute the fulam ; which is a large hooded cloak, reaching to the heels, 
all of one piece, and made of blue or white woollen cloth of European manufacture, 
without feams, clofe before, and ornamented with filk fringes at the extremities, on 
the breaft, and the ends of the hood terminating with a filk taffel. The latter part of 
the drefs is fixed on the head by means of a ftrong cord of camel’s hair; and among 
the common people it often fupplies the place of a cap or turban. 

Thofc Moors who have performed a pilgrimage to Mecca are entitled to wear a 
turban, and are named Ell-hatch. They are always treated with peculiar refpecf. 
Even thofe beafts of burden indeed which have performed this journey are held in great 
veneration, and upon their return are exempted from labour. The other clafs of Moors 
wear only plain red caps. The Moors in general fliave their heads clofe, leaving on 
the upper part a Jingle lock, and wear their beards long. They ufe no ftockings or 
fhoes, but fubftitute in the place of the latter yellow flippers. They are very fond of 
beads, of which the better order always carry a rofary in their hands; but they ufe 
them move as a matter of amufeiuent than for any religious purpofe. Many alfo wear 
plain gold rings on their fingers; and thofe whofe circumftances will allow them to go 
to that expen fe, poflefs likewife watches, which, like the rofary, they confider rather 
as an ornament than an article from which any great utility can be derived. Very few, 
in faft, are properly acquainted with their ufe. 

This may ferve to give feme idea of the drefs of the rich ; but among the poorer 
clafs of people fome wear the linen drawers, fhirt, and one woollen waiftcoaf, and over 
it the haick; and others have merely a coarfe woollen frock, belted round the waift, 
and covered with the haick. 

The houfes in molt of the towns in this empire appear at a little diftance like vaulted 
tombs in a church-yard; and the entrance into the beft of them has but a mean 
appearance. They are of a fquare form, their apartments are feldom built higher 
than the ground-floor, and their outer walls are univerfally white-wafhed, which, in the 
ftreets, and particularly when the fun is out, produce a very unpleafant fenfation to 

* The drefs, and general remarks on the Moorilh women will be introduced hereafter, when we (peak 
of the Emperor’s harem. 
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the eyes. All thefe circumftances, united to the want of windows, the filthinefs and 
irregularity of the ftreets, the dirty appearance and rude behaviour ot the inhabitants, 
and their total ignorance of every art and fcience, leaves at firft fight an unfavourable 
impreffion on the mind of the traveller, which perhaps while he continues in the 
country he can never do away. As the roofs of the houfes are all terraces, they ferve 
as -verandas , where the Moorilh women commonly fit for the benefit of the air, and in 
l'ome places it is poffible to pafs nearly over the whole town, without having occafion 
to defcend into the ftreet. 

As the belt apartments are all backwards, a liable, or perhaps fomethmg worfe, is 
the place to which vifitors are fir 11 introduced. Upon entering the houfe the Granger 
is either detained in this place, or in the ftreet, till all the women are difpatched out 
of the way; he is then allowed to enter a fquare court, into which four narrow and 
long rooms open by means of large folding doors, which, as they have no windows, 
ferve likewife to introduce light into the apartments. The court has generally in its 
centre a fountain, and if it is the houfe of a Moor of property, it is floored with blue 
white checquered tiling- 1 he doors are ufiially painted of various colours in a 
chequered form, and the upper parts of them are frequently ornamented with very 
curious carved work. —None of the chambers have tire-places, and their victuals 
are always dreffed in the court-yard, in an earthen ftove, heated with charcoal. 

’When the vititor enters the room where he is received by the mailer of the houfe, 
he finds him fitting crofs-legged and barefooted on a mattrefs, covered with fine white 
linen, and placed on the floor, or elfe on a common mat. This, with a narrow piece 
of carpeting, is in general the only furniture he will meet with in Moorilh houfes; 
though they are not deftitute of other ornaments. In fame, for inftance, he will find 
the walls decorated with looking-glafles of different fizes. In others, watches and 
docks in glafs cafes ; and in fome the apartments are hung with the lkins of lions or 
tigers, or adorned with a difplay of mullets and fabres. In the houfes of thofe 
vvho live in the very firft ftyle, an European mahogany bedflead, with one or two 
mattrefies, covered with fine white linen, is fometimes placed at each end of the room. 
Thefe, however, are only con/idered as ornaments, as the Moors always fleep on 
a mattrefs, or a mat placed upon the floor, and covered only with their haick, or 
perhaps a quilt. 

As the law of Mahomet ftriftly profcribes the ufe of pictures of every defcription, 
this delightful fpecies of ornament finds no place in the houfes of the Moors. I was 
however acquainted with a Moor at Morocco, who ufed to exhibit a raree-fhow to his 
friends and acquaintance, all of whom appeared to exprefs infinite furprife and 
admiration at his exhibition. This, indeed, was northe only inftance in which he was 
guilty of violating the Mahometan law. He fcrupled not to drink very freely his bottle 
of port or claret, which, as it was manufactured by Chriftians, was from that circum- 
ftance an aggravated offence. He employed me to procure for him from Mogodore 
three dozen of claret, which appeared to adminifler to him infinite comfort and 
fatisfaftion. This affection indeed for the productions of Europe made him perhaps 
more than ufually favourable to its natives. However this may be, he was the only 
man who (hewed me much attention during my refidence at Morocco. He repeatedly 
took me to his houfe, and made me little -prefents of various kinds, which at that place 
proved very acceptable. 

When a Moor receives his guefts he never rifes from his feat, but fliakes hands, 
enquires after their health, and defires them to fit down, either on a carpet or a cufliion 
placed on the floor for that purpofe. Whatever be the time of day, tea is then brought 

in 
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in on a tea-board with fhort feet. This is the higbeft compliment that can be offered 
bv a Moor - for tea is a very expenfive and fcarce article in Barbary , and is only drank 
by the rich and luxurious. Their manner of preparing it is by putting fome green tea, 
a fmall quantity of tanfey, the fame portion of mint, and a large portion of ingar j>r 
the Moors drink their tea very fweet) into the tea-pot at the fame time, and fining it up 
with boiling water. When thefe articles are infufed a proper time, the fluid is then 
poured into remarkably fmall cups of the bell India china, the fmaller the more gentee , 
without any milk, and, accompanied with fome cakes or fweetmeats, it is handed 
round to the company. From the great efteem in which this beverage is held by the 
Moors, it is generally drank by very fmall and flow fips, that its flavour may be the longer 
enjoyed; and as they ufually drink a confidence quantity whenever it is ^introduced, 
this entertainment is feldom finiflied in lefs timetnan two hours. 

The other luxuries of the Moors are fnuff, of which they are uncommonly tond, 
and fmoaking tobacco, for which the greater part ufe wooden pipes about four feet in 
length, with an earthen bowl; but the princes or Emperor generally have the bowls 
made of folid gold. Inftead of the indulgence of opium, which, from the heavy duty 
Impofed upon that article by the Emperor, is too expen five to be ufed by the Moors, 
they fubftitute the achicha, a fpecies of flax. This they powder and mfufe m water in 
fmall quantities. The Moors- affert, that it produces agreeable ideas, but own that 
when it is taken to excefs it molt powerfully intoxicates. In order to produce this 
effea, thev likewife mix with their tobacco an herb, named m this country khaf, 
which by frnoking occafions all the inebriating effects of the achicha. Iheuieor 
fpirits as well as wine is ftriaiy forbidden by the Koran ; there are, however, very few 
among the Moors who do not joyfully embrace every private opportunity of drmkmg 

both to excefs. * , , , 

With refpect to the hours for eating, the people of this country are remarkably 
regular. Very foon after day-break thg,y take their breakfaft, which is generally a 
compofition of flour and water boiled thin, together with an herb which gives it a 
yellow Einge. The male part of the family eat in one apartment, and the female m 
another. The children are not permitted to eat with their parents, but take then meals 
afterwards with the jfervan ts $ indeed in mod other refpeSis they are ti cated exactly as 
fervams or Haves by their parents- The mefs is put into an earthen bowl, and brought 
in upon a round wooden tray- It is placed in the centre of the guefts, who fit crofs- 
legged either on a mat or on the floor, and who form a circle for the purpofe. Having 
previoufiy walked themfelves, a ceremony always performed before and after meals, 
each perfon with his fpoon attacks vigoroufly the bowl, while they diverfify the enter¬ 
tainment by eating with it fruit or bread* At twelve o’clock they dine, performing the 
fame ceremonies as at breakfaft- For dinner, from the Emperor down to the peafant, 
their difh is univerfally cufcofoo, the inode of preparing which has been a h eady 
deferibed. I believe I have intimated more than once that neither chairs, tables, knives 
or forks, are made ufe of in this' country. The dilh is therefore brought in upon a 
round tray and placed on the floor, round which the family fit as at bieakfaft, ana 
with their fingers commit a violent affault on its contents; they are at the fame time 1 , 
however, attended by a flave or domefUc, who prefents them with water and a towel 
opcafionally to walk their hands. From the want of the fun pie and convenient inven¬ 
tion of knives and forks, it is not tmeommon in this country to fee three or lour people 
pulling to pieces the fame piece of meat, and afterwards with their fingers iUrring up 
the palle or cufcofoo, of which they often take a whole handful at once into their 

mouth. Their manner of eating indeed was to me fo difguftmg* that though 
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cufcofoo is in reality a very good difh, yet it required fome time to get rid of my pre¬ 
judice fo far as to be induced to relifti it. At fun-fet they fup upon the fame difh, and 
indeed iupper is their principal meal. 

Such is the general inode of living among the principal people in towns. There arc 
confiderable multitudes, however, who do not fare fo well, hut are obliged to content 
themfelves with a little bread and fruit inltead of animal food, and to fieep in the 
open Itreets. This kind of exigence feeins ill calculated to endure even in an inactive 
(late ; far more fevere muft it therefore be to thofe who exercife the laborious employ¬ 
ment of couriers in this country, who travel on foot a journey of three or four 
hundred miles, at the rate of between thirty and forty miles a day, without taking any 
other nourifhment than a little bread, a few figs, and fome water, and who have no 
better lhelter at night than a tree. It is wonderful with what alacrity and perfe- 
verance thefe people perform the moft fatiguing journies at all feafons of the year. 
There is a regular company of them in every town, who are ready to be difpatched 
at a moment’s warning to any part of the country th.eir employers may have occafion 
to fend them. They conftitute in this empire the only mode of conveyance for all 
public and private difpatches; and as they are well known in the place to which they 
belong, they are very punftual in delivering every thing that is put into their 
hands. From their fteady pace in travelling, at the rate of about four miles an hour, 
and from their being able to pafs over parts which from the mountainous Hate of 
the country, and from the want of good roads, perfons on horfeback would find 
inacceflible, they are indeed by far the moll expeditious meffengers that could be 
employed. As a proof of the amazing exertions of which they are capable, I need 
only mention, that there have been repeated alliances of a courier proceeding from 
Morocco to Tangier, which is a journey of about three hundred and thirty miles, in 
fix days. 

As none but the very vulgar goon foot iiAhis country ; for the purpofe of vifiting, 
mules are confidered as more genteel than horfes ; and the greatell pride of a Moor 
is to have fuch as walk remarkably faff, and keep his footmen, of which the number 
is proportionable to the rank and confequence of the mailer, on a continued run. 

As the Moors are not fond of admitting men into their houfes, except upon particu¬ 
lar occafions, il the weather is fine they place a mat, and fotnetimes a carpet, on the 
ground before their door, feat themfelves upon it crofs-legged, and receive their friends 
who form a circle, fitting in the fame manner, with their attendants on the outfide of 
the groupe. Upon thefe occafions they either drink tea, or fmoke and converfe. 
The if reefs are fometimes crowded with parties of this kind j fome engaged in play¬ 
ing at an inferior kind of chefs or drafts, at which they are very expert j but the 
majority in conversation. The people of this country, indeed, are fo decidedly averfe 
to (landing up, or walking about, that if only tw-o or three people meet, they fquat 
themfelves down in the firit clean place they can find, if the convocation is to hold but 
for a few minutes. 

At Morocco, when I vifited Muloy Oufiine, one of Sidi Mahomet’s fons I W a> 
always received in the manner which I have now deferibed. I found him fitting 
crofs-legged on a common mat, in the fame open place where his horfes were kep” 
and his triends forming a femicircle round him. I was immediately defired to form 
one of the groupe, and was helped to tea upon the occafion. In the courfe of our con- 
verfation, the prince told me, that the Chriftians and Moore were brothers - that the 
Englifli were very good men j but that he had a particular averfion to the friars for 
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they were a determined fet of knaves j and were neither friends to Chriftians nor 
Moors. 

I found this prince a handfome young man, of about the age of fix-and-twenty, 
of rather a dark complexion, but accompanied with an open and generous counte¬ 
nance. He had been a few years ago appointed to the government of Tafiler, 
where he fo far gained the affections of the people under his government, that they 
proclaimed him king; and he for fome time governed with all the independent 
authority of a fovereign. This circumftance obliged the Emperor to difpateh an 
army againlt him, upon the arrival of which he immediately lurrendered, and was 
brought to Morocco, where he was deprived of all his property, as well as his 
power ; and when I was in the country, he lived in a very retired manner indeed* 
When at Tafilet, he had the charaSer of acting very liberally towards every perfou 
with whom he was connected ; at Morocco he manifefted fome proofs of the fame dii- 
pofition towards me : merely for a trifling attention which I fliewed to his favourite 
black, he prefented me with ahorfe, that proved as good as any of which I had poffeffion 
while in the country. 

The only vice to which this young man was addicted was that of drinking to a very 
great excefs. In this refpe£t, however, he was not more culpable than all the reft of his 
royal brothers. He told me, that if he did not daily take before dinner fix tumblers of 
aquadent, a fpecies of brandy fomething weaker than fpirits of wine, he would not be 
able to hold up his head the remainder of the day. He wiflied to know if this cuftom 
was bad for his health; and if fo, what I would advife him to do. I recommended to 
him the difufe of fpirits, and to fupply their place with wine ; which he might either 
procure from the European merchants at Mogodore, or he might ufe the wine which 
was made by the Jews. This advice, however, the prince obferved he could not follow, 
fince the Mahometan law more particularly forbade the ufe of wine than that of fpirits. 
This, I replied, might be true, in the ftrift letter of the law ; but when wine was ufed 
s a medicine, it became no longer wine. This idea I found fatisfied the fcruples of the 
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prince, and he promifed to follow my advice. 

I was afterwards fent for to Muley Slerama, another of the Emperor’s fons, who, 
with the late Emperor Muley Yezid, was the offspring of a woman whofe parents 
were Englifh. This prince, who is about thirty-eight years of age, and of a tall 
and majeftic appearance, with a very expreflive and lively countenance, fliewed me 
uncommon attention the whole time I was at Morocco. His pavillion, where he received 
ftrangers, and tranfatled bufinefs, was fituated at the extremity of a long walk, in a 
garden of orange-trees. It confifted of one large room on the ground floor, fitted 
up in the fame ftile as that of Muley Abfulem at Tarudant. The prince was fitting 
crofs-legged on a large mattrefs, covered with fine white linen, and placed on the 
floor fronting the door-way, with his Moorilh vifitors on each fide of him, forming 
a femicircle. Upon my fir ft introduction he expreffed uncommon pleafure at feeing 
me, exclaiming, Bono, Bono Anglaije 1 and added, that the Englifh were his brothers 
and beft friends. I was then directed to feel his pulfe, and to inform him whether 
or not he was in health ; as foon as I affured him he was perfectly well, he defired 
me to be feated on a narrow carpet, which was placed on the floor for the purpofe, 
and he then ordered one of his pages to bring in tea, though fo late as twelve 
o’clock at noon. Out of compliment to me, for the Moors feldom ufe it, the prince fent 
for milk, and faid, as he knew the Englifh always drank it with their tea, he would 
prefent me with a milch cow, that I might enjoy the cuftom of my own country* 
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This promife, however, entirely efcaped His royal Highnefs’s memory,and the cownever 

made her appearance. ■ c a 

In the coorfe of our converfation the prince manifelred many indications ot good 
nature and addrefs; told me, that whilft he was on his travels in I urkey, he had been, 
conducted from one port to another in the Mediterranean by an Englifh frigate,. the 
captain of which Ihewed him fo much attention, that he Ihould always bear it in 
remembrance. As foon as the ceremony of tea was concluded, the prince ordered out 
his horfe, which was a very beautiful young animal, with a laddie ornamented with 
a rich velvet cover, and gold flirrups. He then mounted him, and went through 
all the manoeuvres of managing a horfe with which the Moors are acquainted, luch as 
putting him upon the full Ipeed, and Hopping him inftantaneoufly, riling up on the 
faddle and firing a mulket when the horfe is on the full gallop, &c., in the per¬ 
formance of all which exercifes he Teemed very dexterous. The prince then afked me 
if we could do fuch things in England; and without waiting for a reply, ordered, one 
of his attendants to catch a Iheep out of his ground, and take it home to my lodgings. 
He laid, that as he always was fond of feeing his brothers the Englilh, he wiflied I 
would vifit him twice a day during my continuance at Morocco, and then galtopped 
off. — But to return to my obfervations. 

The maimer of falutation among the Moors is, when two equals meet, by a quick 
motion they fhake hands, and afterwards kifs each other’s hand. When an inferior 
meets a fuperior, fuch as an officer of rank, a judge, or a governor, he kiffes that 
part of hishaick which covers the arm, and fometimes, as a higher mark of refpeCt, he 
will kifs his feet. But the compliment due to the Emperor, or any of the princes 
of the blood, is to take off the cap or turban, and to pro Urate the head to the 
ground. When two particular friends or relations meet, they anxioufly embrace and 
kifs each other’s faces and beards for a few minutes, make a number of enquiries 
about the health of each party, as well as that of their families, but feldorn allow time 
for a reply. 

The common topics for converfation among thefe people, are the occurrences of the 
place, religion, their women, and their horfes. As curiofity is a quality which natu¬ 
rally attaches to all indolent people, it may eafily be conjectured that the Moors are not 
deficient in this refpeCt. It is incredible with what avidity they lay hold of any trifling 
circutnftance which may occur in the neighbourhood ; what pleafure and what pride they 
feem to take in communicating it; nor are they deficient in the arts of magnifying or 
adorning the tale with every addition which may ferve to render it more palatable, or give 
it a greater appearance of piaufibility. 

Religion is alfo a favourite topic; but this fubjeCt is confined principally to thofe 
focieties which are frequented by their talbs, or men of letters. As thefe gentlemen, 
however, are not a little proud of their acquirements in reading and writing, they da 
not fail to embrace every opportunity of manifefting their fuperiority over thofe who are 
not fo happy as to be diftinguilhed by thofe accomplilhments. 

Decency of manners and delicacy in converfation are among the moll certain 
marks of refinement and civilization, and the contrary vices are equally univerfal 
charaCleriflics of ignorance and barbarifm. The converfation of the Moors con¬ 
cerning their women is of the molt trifling and difgufting defeription, and confifts 
of abfurd and vulgar obfervations, equally repugnant to decency and common fenfe. 

The fubjeCt, however, on which, like our young men of falhion in England, they 
appear molt calculated to Ihine, is their horfes. It would indeed be truly difgraceful 
not to be accamplifhed upon this topic, fince it appears to oc.cupy, both day and night, 
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bv far the ereateft portion of their attention. I have formerly intimated that thefe 
animals are feldom kept in ftables in Morocco. They are watered and fed only once a 
day the former at one o’clock at noon, and the latter at fun-fct; and the omy mode 
which they ufe to clean them, is by. wafting them all over m a river two or three 
times a week, and fuffering them to dry rhemfelves. . 

Notwithhanding the attachment which the Moors manifeft to their horfes, they 
mod certainly nfe them with great cruelty. Their higheft pleafure, and one of their 
firft accompli fliments is, by means of long and ftarp ipurs to make the horfe go full 
ipeed and then to flop him inftantaneoufiy; and m this they cemmlyiWeft un¬ 
common dexterity. The iron-work of their bridles is .o conft rutted that by us 
preflure on the horfe’s tongue and lower jaw, with the lead exertion of the rider, it fills 
his mouth full of blood, and if not ufed with the utmoft caution throws him mevnably 
on his back. The bridle has only a hngle rein, which is fo very long that it leives 
the purpofe of both whip and bridle. The Moonlh faddleis m fome degree fimdar to 
the Snsnilh, but the pummel is fHU higher and more peaked. Their farm, in which 
they ride very fliort, are fo formed as to cover the whole of the loot, lhey either 
plate or gild them, according to the dignity, opulence, or fancy of the poffeffor. iheir 
Paddles, which are covered with red woollen cloth, or, if belonging to a perlon of con- 
(equen.ee, with red fatin or damalk, are fattened with one ftrong girt round the body, 
in the European ftyle, and another round the fhoulders.. , , 

The Moors frequently amufe themfelves by riding with the utmoft apparent violence 
sgainft a wall; and a ftranger would conceive it impoffible for them to avoid being 
dallied to pieces, when juft as the horfe’s head touches the wall, they flop him with 
the utmoft accuracy. To ftrangers on horfeback or on foot it is alfo a common 
fpecies of compliment to ride violently up to them, as if intending to trample them o 
pieces, and then to flop their horfes fhort and fire a muiket m them faces. 1 his 
complimenf I have experienced, and could very well have difpenfed mih their polite- 
nefs. Upon thefe occafions, they are very proud in difeovering their dexterity m 
horfemanfliip, by making the animal rear up, fo as almoft to throw him on his back, 
putting him immediately after on the full ipeed for a few yards, then flopping him 
inftantaneoufiy, and all this is accompanied by loud and hollow cries. 

There is another favourite amufement, which difplays perhaps fupenor agility: 
A number of perfons on horfeback ftart at the fame moment, accompanied with loud 
ihouts, gallop at Mil fpeed to an appointed fpot, when they Hand up ftraight m the 
ftirrups, put the rein, which I have juft obferved is very long, in their mourns, level 
their pieces and hre them off ; throw their firelocks immediately over their right 
{boulders, and ftop their horfes nearly at the fame inftant* This I am told is then 

manner of engaging in an action. . _ _ . , - „ , 

Though 1 sm willing to allow the Moors the merit of fitting a horfe well, and, as 
far as is neceflary for the above-mentioned exercife, of having a great command over 
him, yet their horfes are ill-bred, and they entirely neglett to teach them ihofe paces 
which in Europe are confidered as the moft agreeable for the common purpoles of 
riding. As none of thefe animals in Morocco are geldings, and as the Moors are 
unacquainted with the ufe of the ring, they are obliged to break them m when very 
young by taking them long and fatiguing jourmes, particularly the mountainous 
and rocky part of the country, where they foon reduce their fpirit; they then take 
the opportunity of teaching them to rear up, ftand fire, gallop, and ftop fhort m the 
manner already related, and having acconvpliflied this they are fatisfied without any 
further qualification. For this reafon a Barbary horfe feldom can perform any othei 
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pace than a full gallop or a walk; and from being broken in and worked hard before 
they have acquired their full ftrength, thefe horfes in a very few years become unfit 
for fervice. The Moors feldom ride the mares, but keep them in the country for 
breeding; and, contrary to the general opinion in Europe, they confider them fo 
much more valuable than horfes, that they are never permitted to be exported. 

Like all barbarous nations, the Moors are paffionately fond of inufic, and iome 
few have a talte for poetry. Their flow airs, for want of that variety which is intro* 
duced when the fcience has attained a degree of perfe&ion, have a very melancholy 
famenefs; but fome of their quick tunes are beautiful and firnple, and partake in fome 
degree of the characterillic melody of the Scotch airs. The poetry of their longs, 
the conftant fubjeft of which is love, though there are few nations perhaps who are 
lefs fenfible of that paffion, has certainly lefs merit than the mufic. 

Their ini tru meats are a kind of hautboy, which differs from ours only in having no 
keys; the mandoline, which they have learnt to play upon from their neighbours the 
Spaniards, another mftrument bearing fome refeinblance to a violin, and played upon 
in a fimilar maimer, but with only two firings; the large drum, the common pipe, 
and the tabor. Thefe united, and accompanied with a certain number of voices, upon 
many occafions form a band, though fblo inufic is more common in this unfocial 
country. 

Upon all days of rejoicing this kind of mufic, repeated vollies of mufquetry, either 
by men on horleback or on foot, and in the evening a grand attack upon the cuf- 
cofou, confl'tute the principal part of the public entertainments. Mountebanks and 
jugglers alio of every defeription meet with great encouragement from the Moors. 

There are no other places of reception for the accommodation of travellers in this 
country, except in their fondaks, which are only to be met with in large towns. Thefe 
confifl of a certain number of dirty apartments, with no other accommodation what¬ 
ever but the walls and roof to protect the flranger from the inclemency of the 
weather; and he muff furnifli himlelf with every article of which he may be in want, 
both in refpetl to provffions and bedding. There is at the fame time an open court, 
where the horfes of all travellers are intermixed. 

In molt of the towns there are regular fchools, where tbofe children whofe parents 
have the means of doing it, and have fenfe enough to fend them, (which indeed are 
but few in proportion to the whole), are inftrutted by.the talbs in reading and writing, 
and fomelitnes in the firft rules of arithmetic. The greater part of the people, however, 
learn very little mpre than to read a few prayers felefted from the Koran, which are 
in common ufe, and are written in Arabic characters, on paper which is pafted on a 
board. 

To fpeak particularly on the religion of the Moors would require a volume, and 
fuch a volume as would certainly be more extenfive than entertaining. It is well 
known they profefs the Mahometan faith, and 1 may add, that they attend very rigidly 
to all the bigotry and fiiperflition which is peculiar to that religion. 

Since every flranger who enters a mofque is either put to death or is obliged to 
conform to their religion, a very exaft account of their places of worfhip is not to be 
expected from an European. The obfervations I made en pajfant , the doors, which 
are very large, being in the day-time always open, I fliall endeavour to relate. 

The mofque is ufually a large fquare building, coinpofed of the fame materials as 
the houfes, confiding of broad and lofty piazzas, opening into a lqtiare court, in a 
manner in fome degree fimilar to the Royal Exchange of London. In the centre of 
the court is a large fountain, and a fmall ftream furrounds the piazzas, where the 
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Moors perform the ceremony of ablution. The court and piazzas are floored with 
blue and white checquered tiling, and the latter are covered with matting, upon which 
the Moors kneel while repeating their prayers. In the moll confpicuous part of the 
mofque, fronting the eaft, Hands a kind of pulpit, where the talb or prieft occafionally 
preaches. The Moors always enter this place of worlhip barefooted, leaving their 
flippers at the door. On the fop of the mofque is a fquare fteeple with a flag-ftaff, 
whither at ftated hours the talb afcends, hoifts a white flag (for they have no bells,) 
and calls the people to prayers, repeating in Arabic three times, and addrefling himfelf 
each time to a different part of the town, How great is God/ Mahomet is his prophet / 
Come ail ye faithful ; come to prayer. From this high fituation the voice is heard at a 
confulerable diftance, and the talbs, have a monotonous mode of enunciation, the 
voice finking at the end of every ftiort fentence, which in fome meafure refembles the 
found of a bell. 

The moment the flag is difplayed every perfon forfakes his employment, and goes 
to prayers. If they are near a mofque, they perform their devotions within it, other- 
wife immediately on the fpor where they happen to be, and always with their faces 
towards the eaft, in honour of the prophet Mahomet, who it is well known was buried 
at Medina.^ The prayer which is generally repeated on thefe occafions is a chapter 
from the Koran, acknowledging the goodnefs of God and Mahomet; and it is ac¬ 
companied with various geftures, fuch as lifting the hands above the head, bowing 
twice, performing two genuflexions, bowing again twice, and killing the ground! 
The whole of this ceremony they repeat three times. 

I heir Sabbath is on our Friday, and commences from fix o’clock the preceding 
evening. On this day they ufe a blue flag inftead of the white one. As it has been 
prophefied that they are to be conquered by the Chriftians on the Sabbath-day, the 
gates of all the towns and of the Emperor’s palaces are fliut when at divine fervice on 
that day, in order to avoid being furprifed during that period. Their talbs are not 
diftinguifhed by any particular drefs. 

1 he Moors have three folemn devotional periods in the courie of the year. The 
firft, which is named aid de cabier, is held in commemoration of the birth of Ma¬ 
homet. It continues feven days, during which period every perfon who can afford 
the expence kills a flieep as a facrifice, and divides it among his friends. The fecond 
is the Ramadan.. This is a rigorous fall or lent, held at the feafon when Mahomet 
disappeared m his flight from Mecca to Medina; and is condu&ed by the Moors with 
fo much fuperftuion, that for thirty days, from fun-rife to fun-fet, they lay afide all 
worldly a£ts, and devote their whole attention to exercifes of piety; carefully abftaining 
from eating, drinking, fnioaking, wafhing their mouths, or even fwallowing their 
faliva; and they are indulged with their ufiial cuftom of bathing only upon condition 
that they avoid fuiienng the water to approach their heads, left any of it fhould enter 
the mouth or ears. To make amends for this ftri£t obfervance of their lent during 
the day, they appropriate the whole night to the indulgence of every gratification 
and at the expiration of the faft, a general feftival takes place, named the Beyran! 
which continues feven days. The third is named Llafhore, and is a day fet apart by 
Mahomet for every perfon to compute the value of his property, in order for the 
payment of Zakat, that is, one-tenth of their income to the poor, and other pious ufes. 
Although this feaft only lafts a Angle day, yet it is celebrated with far greater mag¬ 
nificence than either of the others. 

. There is alfo a iuperftitious cuftom among the Moors, when any thing of moment 
is to be undertaken, fuch as going on a dangerous journey or voyage, the difpofal of 
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their children in marriage, &c. for fome grave perfon to make an harangue to the 
multitude, upon which his auditors call for the key of direction. By this is meant 
the performance of joining the hands, looking ftedfaftly on the palms during the ad¬ 
monition, then by a joint concurrence calling on God and the prophet, and concluding 
the ceremony by ftroking their faces with both hands, and joining in chorus, faying 
Salem , Salem, (peace be with you) with much devotion. The due performance 
of this ceremony they conceive will enfure them certain fucceis in all their un¬ 
dertakings. 

The Moors compute time by lunar months, and count the days of the week by the 
firfl, fecond, third, &c. beginning from our Sunday. They ufe a common reed for 
writing, and begin their manufcripts from right to left. 

. The Moors marry very young, many of their females not being more than twelve 
years of age at their nuptials. As Mahometans, it is well known that their religion 
admits of polygamy to the extent of four wives, and as many concubines as they 
pleafe; but if we except the very opulent, the people feldom avail theinfelves of this 
indulgence, fince it entails on them a vaft additional expence in houfe-keeping, and in 
providing for a large family. Whatever infliturion is contrary to truth and found 
morality will in practice refute itfelf; nor is any further argument than this fingle 
obfervation wanting to anfwer all the abfurdities which have been advanced in favour 
of a plurality of wives. In contrafling marriage the parents of both parties are the 
only agents, and the intended bride and bridegroom never fee each other till the 
ceremony is performed. The marriage fettlements are made before the cadi, and 
then the friends of the bride produce her portion, or if not, the hufband agrees to 
fettle a certain fum upon her, in cafe he fliould die, or divorce her on account of 
barrennefs, or any other cauie. The children of the wives have all an equal claim 
-to the effefts of their father and mother, but thofe of the concubines can each only 
claim half a fliare. 

When the marriage is finally agreed upon, the bride is kept at home eight days, 
to receive her female friends, who pay congratulatory vifits every day. At the fame 
time a talb attends upon her, to converfe with her relative to the folemn engagement 
on which Ihe is about to enter; on thefe occafions he commonly accompanies his 
admonitions with finging a pious hymn, which is adapted to the folemnity. The bride 
alfo with her near relations goes through the ceremony of being painted afrelh j the 
nature of which euftom I lhall defcribe when I fpeak of the harem. 

During this procefs the bridegroom on the other hand receives vifits from his male 
friends in the morning, and in the evening rides through the town accompanied by 
them, fome playing on hautboys and drums, while others are employed in firing 
vollies of mufquetry. In all their feftivals the difcharge of mufquetry indeed forms a 
principal part of the entertainment. Contrary to the European mode, which particu¬ 
larly aims at firing with exaftnefs, the Moors difcharge their pieces as irregularly as 
potfible, fo as to have a continual fucceffion of reports for a few minutes. 

On the day of marriage, the bride in the evening is put into a fquare or o&agonal 
cage, about twelve feet in circumference, which is covered with fine white linen, and 
fometimes with gauzes and filks of various colours. In this vehicle, which is placed 
on a mule, Ihe is paraded round the flreets, accompanied by her relations and friends, 
fome carrying lighted torches, others playing on hautboys, and a third party again 
firing vollies of mufquetry. 

In this manner Hie is carried to the houfe of her intended hufband, who returns 
about the fame time from, performing fimilai* ceremonies. On her arrival file is placed 

in 
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in an apartment by herfelf, and her hulband is introduced to her alone for the firfl; 
time, who finds her fitting on a filk or velvet culhion, fuppofing her to be a perfon of 
confequence, with a fmall table before her, upon which are two wax candles lighted. 
Her fluff, or more properly fliirt, hangs down like a train behind her, and over it is a 
filk or velvet robe with clofe fleeves, which at the bread and wrifts is embroidered 
with gold ; this drefs reaches fomeihing lower than the calf of the leg. Round her 
head is tied a black filk fcarf, which hangs behind as low as the ground. Thus 
attired, the bride fits with her hands over her eyes, when her hulband appears and 
receives her as his wife, without any further ceremony * : for the agreement made by 
the friends before the cadi is the only fpecific contrail which is thought neceffary. 

If the hulband Ihould have any reafon ro fui'pect that his wife has not been rtrictly 
virtuous, he is at liberty to divorce her and take another. For fome time after 
marriage the family and friends are engaged in much feaiting and a variety of amufe- 
ments, which laft a longer or Ihorter time, according to the circuinfiances of the 
parties. It is ufually cuftomary for the man to remain at home eight days and the 
woman eight months after they are firft married; and the woman is at liberty to 
divorce herfelf from her hulband if fhe can prove that he does not provide her with 
a proper fubfiftence. If he curfes her, the law obliges him to pay her, for the firfl 
offence, eight ducats; for the fecond, a rich drefs of Hill greater value ;.and the third 
time Ihe may leave him entirely. He is then at liberty to marry again in two months. 

At the birth of a child, it is cuffoniary for the parents to grieve eight days, at the 
expiration of which they facrifice a goat or a fheep, and invite their friends and acquaint¬ 
ance to partake of the feaft. Women fuffer but little inconvenience in this country 
from child-bearing ; they are frequently up the next day, and go through all the duties 
of the houfe with the infant upon their backs. They do not adopt the method of 
teaching their children to walk which is cuftomary in Europe, but when they are 
twelve months old they put them on the floor, where from firft crawling they naturally 
in a ftiort time acquire the habit of walking, and as foon as they can be made in the lealfc 
degree ufeful they are put to the various kinds of labour adapted to their age and 
ftrength. Others, whole parents are in better circumftances, are, as l before observed, 
fome times font to fchool; and thofe who are intended for the church ufually continue 
their ftudies till they have nearly learnt the Koran by rote. In that cafe they are en¬ 
rolled among the talbs or learned men of the law; and upon leaving lchool are paraded 
round the ft reels on a horfe, accompanied by mufic and a large concourfe of pe pie. 
The proceffion is conducted in the following manner. Upon the day appointed, one 
of the moll fiiewy horfes in the place is procured for the youth to ride on, who, if he 
is a perfon of confequence, is dreft in all the gaiety which filks and brocades can afford, 
wearing a turban richly ornamented with gold and jewels, and interfperfed with flowers. 
Thus arrayed he mounts his horfe, which alfo is not without its decorations, carrying 
in his hand his prayers parted on a board, on which he looks with ftedfaft attention ; 
and he proceeds with all the fedatenefs and compoled gravity of old age to the different 
places appointed for the purpofe, accompanied by mufic, and all his fchool fellows on 
horfeback, dreffed according to their circumftances. At laft they meet at the houle 
of the head boy of the fchool, where they are treated with a collection of lweetmeats. 
This cuftom, which is evidently adopted with a view of promoting an emulation in 

* Interim (5 use muuftrse nigra exfpe&ant foris* lit notftiam habeant con fu mm at ion b; quod cum pro 
<eilQ coguovuriutj caiuus biiceiuarmn, & bombardarum cuuffio fsClum aaminciant. 
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their youths, is one of the very few good inftitutions which are obfervable among thefe 

^ In celebrating the rite of circumcifion, the child is dreffed very fumptuoufiy, and 
carried on a mule, or, if the parents are in poor circumftances, on an afs, accompanied 
with flags flying and muficians playing on hautboys and beating drums, m this 
manner they proceed to the iiiofque, where the ceremony is performed. 

When any per fan dies, a certain number of women are hired for the purpofe or 
lamentation (for the men are feldom obferved to weep for the lofs of a triendj, in the 
performance of which nothing can be more grating to the ear^ or moie unpleafant, 
than their frightful moans or rather bowlings; at the fame time thefe mercenary 
mourners beat their heads and breafts, and tear their cheeks with their nails, 1 he 
bodies are ufually buried a few hours after death. Previous to interment the corpfe is 
waflied very clean, and fewed up in a fliroud competed of feven pieces of fine linen 
united together, with the right hand under the head, which is pointed towards Mecca j it 
is carried on a bier fupported upon men ? s fhoulders to the burying-place, which is always* 
with great propriety, on the outfide of the town, for they never bury their dead in the 
mofques or within the bounds of an inhabited place, I he bier is accompanied by 
numbers of people, two abreaft, who walk very faft, calling upon God and Mahomet* 
and fmging hymns adapted to the occafion. The grave is made very wide at the 
bottom, and narrow at the top, and the body is depofited without any other 
ceremony than finging and praying in the fame manner as on their way to the grave* 

They have no tombs in this country, but long and plain Hones j and it is frequently 
cuftomary for the female friends of the departed to weep over their graves for feveral 
days after the funeral. The Moors will not allow Chriftians or Jews to pafs over their 
places of interment; as they have a fuperfthious idea, which is perhaps more prevalent 
among the lower clafs of people, than thofe who are better informed, that the dead 
fuffer pain from having their graves trodden upon by infidels; and I recoiled when at 
Tangier, I received a very fevere rebuke from a Moor, for accidentally having pafled 
through one of their burying-grounds* 

"When a woman lofes her hufband /he mourns four months and eight days, during 
which period flie is to wear no filver or gold ; and if flie happens to be pregnant, /he 
is to mourn till /he is brought to bed. For the above time the relations of her late 
hufband are obliged to fupport her* I could not learn that any mourning was due 
from the hufband for the lofs of his wife ; but it is cuftomary, particularly among the 
great people, for a fon to mourn for his father by not (having his head or any part of 
his beard, and by not cutting his nails for a certain period. 

When a Jew or a Chriftian is converted to the Mahometan faith, he is immediately 
dreffed in a Moorifli habit, and paraded round the ftreets on horfeback, accompanied 
with mufic and a great concourfe of people. He then chufes himfelf a Moorifli name, 
and fixes on a per fon who adopts him as a child, and is ever afterwards called his 
father. This adoption, however, is only nominal, for he is by no means bound to 
fupport him. The new convert is not allowed to marry any other woman than a 
negro, or the daughter of a renegado j and his defendants are not confidered as genuine 
Moors till the fourth generation* 

The renegadoes in the empire of Morocco are principally Spaniards, though there are 
feme few of other nations in the country, who have deferted from Ceuta or Spain, to 
avoid the hand of juftice for fome capital crime or mifdemeanor r-pcommonly, indeed, 
murder. I met with many of thefe people at Morocco, who frankly acknowledged 
to me that murder had been the caufe of their defertion. Though the Emperor may 
vol • xv. 5 g for 
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for various reafons find it convenient to countenance renegadoes, yet the Moors in 
general fo thoroughly deteft them, that they cannot be induced upon any terms to allow 
them to form a part of their fociety, 

I cannot better conclude this feftion than by fubmitting to the reader the following 
account of the caravans to Mecca and Guinea, which I received from a genleman 
refident in Barbary, on whofe veracity I could place the utmoft confidence. 

Seven months before the feaft Aid de Cabier, or the commemoration of the birth of 
Mahomet, pilgrims from every quarter aflemble at Fez, in order to join the caravan 
which at that feafon proceeds for Mecca, They are compofed of three claffes of 
people : Firft, The mountaineers, named brebes ; Secondly, The Moorifti merchants: 
and, Thirdly, Perfons in public employments, or who are engaged about the court of 
the Emperor, Thus religion .and intereft confpire to draw together a large and motley 
groupe, and to induce them to undertake a journey which is as fatiguing and dangerous 
as it is expenfive. 

The firft clafs are not required to afk permiflion to join the caravan. The fecond 
are obliged to prefent themfelves to their re/pedive governors, as well to avoid the 
inconveniences of debts on their own account, as on that of their families, who might 
be fubjefl; to be molefted by creditors during their abfence. If a merchant has the 
leaft connection with the court, it is expected that he alfo prefent himfelf to the 
Emperor, who, as he feels difpofed, grants or refufes him per million to enter upon 
the journey, Thofe of the third clafs mud have an exprefs permiflion from the 
Emperor, who never allows any to go whofe circumftances will not fufficiently enable 
them to defray the ex pences of the pilgrimage. 

As there are two modes of performing this pilgrimage, by fea and by land, thofe 
who prefer the former are fubje&ed to an examination by the governor of the port 
whence they embark, to fee that they pay the freight of the veffel, and to inform him* 
felf whether they have fufficient means to go and return from this facred object of 
Mahometan devotion, without being under the neceflity of borrowing, or being 
fufpefted of ufing any bafe and difhonourable means of obtaining a fubfiftence. Thofe 
who proceed by land are liable to be examined alfo, but not fo rigoroufly as the others, 
the lhaik of the caravan having the power to puuilh thofe who are guilty of any 
irregularities. 

The place whence the caravan fets out by land, is from Teza, a town in the pro* 
vince of Tedla, feme diftance to the eaft of the city of Fez, the latter being the firft 
place of rendezvous. At Fez, the moft commercial city in the whole empire, and 
abounding with provifions of every defeription, each perfon furnifhes himfelf in the beft 
manner he is able, according to his rank and circumftances, with a fufficient fupply to 
laft till he reaches Tripoli or Tunis at leaft. 

This grand caravan is always accompanied by many others, of which one goes to 
Algiers, another to Tunis, and a third to Grand Cairo, &c, Thofe perfons who go 
to Algiers and Tunis are not under the neceflity of afking permiflion, as they are 
perfons who are aeeuftomed to carry on a trade with thofe two places; whence they 
return with a quantity of their refpedlive manufactures. The caps of Tunis are of 
great ufe in the empire of Morocco, and their fdks alfo fell at a very good price, 
though upon the whole thufe of Algiers are preferable for the girdles ufed by the 
Moors, curtains, womens* drefs, and furniture for beds and rooms. The manufac¬ 
tures indeed of both Algiers and Tunis are brought to a greater perfection than thofe 
of Morocco. The merchants who go upon thefe expeditions carry with them ready 
money, haicks, and flippers, which are the manufactures of Morocco, and difpofe of 
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the two lafl articles to the Arabs and inhabitants of the towns in the neighbourhood of 
Algiers and Tunis, who, though they do not wear the haick as a part of their drefs, 
yet make ufe of them for a variety of other purpofes. 

Some time within the firft fifteen days of the month Jumeth Tenii, every proper 
preparation being prevkmfly made, the grand caravan fets off from Teza in the follow¬ 
ing order: After having invoked the true and foie God, and his prophet Mahomet, 
to give every benediftion to this facred journey, they all meet near the tent of the chief 
conductor, who is named, in Arabic, Scheck Rebeck, and commence their devotions to 
the found of clarinets, tambours, &c. The unloaded camels and mules are then firffc 
put in motion, attended by the cooks, watermen, &c. Next to this party follow thofe 
who travel on foot, either from devotion or neceffity; to thele is entrufted the care of 
the loaded mules and camels. And the rear is brought up by thole who are mounted 
either on horfes or mules. The caravan is put in motion at fun-rife, flops at twelve 
o’clock at noon to dine, and about four in the afternoon the people encamp in the fame 
manner as they did at Teza. 

The courfe which they take is through the interior parts of the country, leaving 
Tremecen, Algiers, and Tunis to their left. Some of them, indeed, make' excurfions 
to the two latter places, and afterwards join the caravan. By thefe means they are 
enabled both to obtain a frefh fupply of provifions for themfelves and beads, and to 
fell to the Arabs haicks, flippers and old caps, for which they ufually receive a very 
good price ; and the profits enable them frequently to make advantageous purchafes at 
Mecca, Alexandria, and Cairo. 

Upon their arrival, after a journey oF two months and a half, at that part of the 
fea-coaft where the tower of Salines is fituated, and which is about half a day’s ride 
from the city of Tripoli, they reft themfelves ten days. At this place all the pilgrims 
fupply themfelves with forty or fifty days provifions, which is generally fufficient to 
fupport them to Alexandria or Grand Cairo; and on their return they purchafe in 
the neighbourhood of Tunis and Tripoli a large fupply of mules, frequently giving 
only twenty-five hard dollars for what they afterwards fell in Morocco for eighty or an 
hundred. 

From the tower of Salines they continue their route as far as Alexandria and Grand 
Cairo, where they furnilh themfelves, in the fame manner as at Tripoli, with fuf¬ 
ficient provifions ior the remainder of the journey, which requires altogether near 
feven months to accomplilh. To thofe who undertake this journey for the purpofe 
of trade, it generally anfwers extremely well. By purchafing goods at one place, 
and felling them at another, they contrive to make upon each fale a profit of ten per 
cent. 

The Arabs from Fez as far as Alexandria and Grand Cairo, though a rude clafs of 
people, are very warmly attached to their religion, and on that account give the 
pilgrims a friendly reception, fumifliing them with barley, butter, eggs, mutton, beef, 
&c. From that place, however, to Mecca the route is not fo eafy, as the Arabs, 
inflead of the benefactors, frequently become the plunderers of thefe holy travellers. 
On thefe occafions they fpare nothing, and leave them not fo much as the neceffaries 
of life; particularly if they refufe the contributions which they ufually demand for 
permitting the caravan to pafs peaceably through the country. Within the Iaft feven 
or eight years this paffage is become more dangerous than ever. The banditti now 
affemble in very confiderable bodies in thefe deferts, and at certain paffes the travellers 
may be affailed with great advantage. In paffing the ifthmus of Suez, lor inftance, 
above Alexandria, the caravan may be defeated by an hundred men. Thefe robbers, 
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therefore, generally endeavour to poft themfelves in fuch a manner as to attack it in 

this place. ... 

Thofe people who carry on a petty trade endeavour to convert their little flock into 
ready money upon their arrival at Mecca ; where, with the remainder of the caravan, 
and other Mahometan pilgrims, they commemorate by a feaft the nativity of the great 
prophet Mahomet, when every perfon is obliged to lacrifice at leaft one lheep. It is 
computed that on this day, which is the tenth of the moon Dalaja, above two millions 
of flieep are flaughtered at Mecca. 

After the performance of this folemn rite the majority of the travellers employ 
themfelves in laying out their money to the befl advantage. Some purchafe muffins, 
Levant filks, &c. j others effence of rofes, amber, muflt, Perfian filks, &c.; while 
another part of them fave their money to lay it out at Grand Cairo, where they pur¬ 
chafe a good flock of raw filk, cottons, and manufactured filks of different kinds. In 
this city, indeed, every article may be had at nearly the fame price as at Mecca. On 
the whole, we may affert, at a moderate computation, that the value of the articles 
contained in one of thefe caravans, joined with the ready money, amounts to two 
millions of hard dollars. 

Thofe perfons who proceed by fea join the caravan after difembarking at Alex¬ 
andria, and paying the freight of the veffel in which they fet fail. On their return 
alfo confiderable numbers embark at Alexandria, and land at Tetuan or Tangier, 
whence they depart for their refpeCtive homes, and fell the commodities they bring 
with them for perhaps a third more than their original price. Others continue their 
journey by land, and add to the riches brought from the Levant the merchandizes 
of Tunis and Algiers, which are held in great efteem throughout the empire of 
Morocco. By thefe means they double the capital they provided themfelves with at firft 
fetting out. 

It would be no very difficult matter for a Chriftian to join one of thefe caravans, 
provided he obtained the recommendation and exprefs per million of his Moorilh 
Majefty, or the Ihaik of the caravan, who would take him under his prote&ion. This 
obftacle would be ftill further removed, if the Chriftian would confent to wear the 
Turkilh habit, or drefs himfelf in the manner they are obliged to adopt at Grand 
Cairo. By thefe means he would obviate every inconvenience to which the European 
drefs fubjefts a traveller, both with refpeft to the wild Arabs, and to the weak and 
illiberal people of the caravan. As the caravan, however, does not go far into the 
interior parts of the country, the object of difcovery would hardly be fufficient to 
counterbalance the fatigues and dangers of the expedition. 

There are no caravans which go direftly into the interior parts of the country. It 
would, in fad, be as dangerous for a Mahometan as for a Chriftian to penetrate an 
hundred leagues beyond the known limits of the empire of Morocco, as the inhabi¬ 
tants of thefe parts are favage, avaricious, and capable of committing any crime for a 
very trifling emolument. A fatal proof of the cruelty of thefe Arabs occurred in the 
year 1786, when forty pilgrims, on their return from Mecca, were maffacred. Thefe 
people demanded hofpitality from the mountaineers of Zamor, near Mequinez, for 
only one night ; but as they brought fome valuable goods with them, it is fuppofed 
that it was owing to that circumftance that they were all put to death. 

The country beyond the mountains of Atlas, about fix days journey to the eaft of 
Morocco, is not even known, though it is probable it might be penetrated with fafety, 
provided the fame means were ufed as are employed by the caravans which go to the 
fouth; that is, a fmall proportion of force, and a fmall proportion of generofity. 

There 
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There is no particular caravan fo confiderable for the fouth as that which goes to 
Mecca. As thefe indeed are intended merely for the purpofes of commerce, they 
feldom confift of more than one„hundred and fifty, or perhaps two, or at moft three 
hundred perfons, including the muleteers, camel-drivers, and other fervants. Some 
of thefe caravans fet out from Morocco, while others go from Tarudant, Fez, and 
Tetuan. The firft pafs by way of Domnet, while the others meet at Tafilet, and 
thence purfue their journey towards the defert. Thefe caravans go no further than 
Tombut, where there are fome merchants of Morocco eftablifbed for the purpofe of 
carrying on a trade with the inland parts of Guinea, where they traffic for Haves, 
ivory, gold duft, &c. The merchandizes which the caravans carry from Morocco, 
Tarudant, &c. confift of haicks and blue cloths, for which they find a good fale 
throughout the country of the Mohafres and at Thouat, 

The city of Thouat is in the interior parts of the country, about thirty days journey 
from Tafilet. From Thouat the caravans proceed dire&ly to Tombut. There is 
much greater danger in palling the two deferts between Tafilet and Thouat, than 
between the latter place and Tombut. As the Arabs of the deferts are much addicted 
to rapine, the caravans are obliged to make them trifling prefents, to enable them to 
travel without being molefted. The other Arabs, who purchafe merchandize, fuch as 
blue cloths, fmaU daggers, looking-glaffes, &c. pay generally in return oftrich- 
feathers j and this traffic is attended with very tolerable profits. 

The articles which the caravans carry immediately to Tombut, are tobacco and fait. 
It is neeeffary to pay attention to what camels may be wanted for the purpofes of carry¬ 
ing water through the deferts, as in lome parts they travel four and in others nine 
days without meeting with a drop of water. It is in a great meafure on this account 
that the camel becomes fo ufeful an animal in hot climates. Their ftoraachs, it is well 
known, are fo conftructed as to allow them to pafs many days without food or drink. 
In the inner coats of their ftomachs there are a number of little [cells, in which they 
retain a large proportion of water for a length of time, nature having provided them 
with a method of regurgitating it when thirfty. From the fize of the ftomach alfo it 
admits of a large portion of food to be taken in at a time, to which they have recourfe 
by rumination when their appetite calls for a fupply of noUnfhment. Their owners, 
therefore, have only to give them plenty of barley and water at the entrance of the 
deferts, and that proves fufficient to laft them till a frefli fupply can be conveniently 
procured. 

Thefe extraordinary animals are able to carry a very great weight in proportion to 
their fize, and to perform very long journies without much apparent fatigue. They 
are ufed both for the purpofes of riding and carrying burdens. Their fteps are very 
long and flow, and they are tradable and eafily managed. They are taught to kneel 
down when they are loaded ; and when ufed for the faddle are entirely managed by a 
ffiort and thick ftick, which both ferves the purpofes of bridle and whip. It is not 
uncommon in Barbary to fee three perfons, with furniture in proportion, mounted 
upon one camel. 

Upon the arrival of the caravans at Tombut, they exchange their tobacco and fait 
for Haves, gold duft, and ivory, which are brought thither from Guinea. Four 
thoufand Haves are fuppofed to be annually carried from Tombut, great part of whom 
are fent to Mafcar, Algiers, and Tunis. It but feldom happens that any eunuchs are 
brought away, unlefs by a particular commiffion from the Emperor or fome of the 
princes, no other perfon in the country being permitted to keep them. It is indeed 
extremely difficult to procure them at all. The place whence they are ufually brought 
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is the kingdom of Bambara. In Muley IfhmaeFs reign the number of eunuchs in the 
empire of Morocco was fuppofed to amount to feven hundred; but they are now fo 
reduced, that one hundred is the utmoft that could be. inuftered in the whole empire, 
Thofe perfons who have been concerned in the trade to Tombut for the laft twenty 
years, compute the value of the merchandizes tranfported annually thither from the 
empire of Morocco to amount to at leaft a million of hard dollars ; and the commodi¬ 
ties received in return, fuch as oftrich-feathers, ivory, gold duft, amber, and Guinea 
Haves, to ten millions; two-thirds of which are carried to Algiers, Tunis, &c. The 
Haves are purchafed near Tombut, at a very cheap rate, there having been inftances of 
a fine negro boy being bought for fix pounds of fait. 

As a proof that Chriftians may proceed along the fliore by land from Guinea to 
Morocco, two Frenchmen, in the year 1781, came from Senegal to Morocco, and 
brought intelligence of fome forts having been taken from the Englilh on that river. 
It is, however, proper to remark, that they were provided with efcorts from one place 
to another. 

CHAP. XII. — Summons to appear before the Emperor. — Admiffion into the Royal 
Harem. — Attendance on Lalla Zara. — Introduction to Lai la Batoom , the chief 
Sultana. — Introduction to Lalia Douyaw, the favourite Wife of the Emperor—her 
Hijiory. — Defcription of the Hare?n — its Oeconomy. — Concubines of the Emperor. 
— Adventure and Altercation with one of thofe Ladies. — Drefs of the Ladies in the 
Harem. — Opinion of the Moors concerning the Female Sex. — Emperor's Children. — 
Drefs, Manners , and Situation of the Female Sex in Barbary. 

FROM the unfuccefsful efforts which I had made for the purpofe of procuring my 
difpatches, I had begun to reconcile myfelf to the idea of remaining a prifoner at 
Morocco, when, to my great furprize, at the expiration of a month from the time of 
the prince’s departure, His Moorifh Majefty fent to me in particular hafte to repair to 
the palace. 

Upon receiving this mefiage my bell hopes were excited. I naturally expected an 
immediate emancipation, as it is neceffary that every ftranger Ihould fee the Emperor 
previous to his departure; and I flew to the palace with all the alacrity which fuch an 
expe&ation was certain to infpire. What then was my aftoniflinient, when, upon my 
arrival at the palace, a meffenger brought orders from the Emperor, the purport of 
which was, that I fliould immediately examine one of his ful tanas who was indifpofed, 
and in the afternoon return with proper medicines, and at the fame time report my 
opinion on her cafe to His Majefty. 

It is difficult to fay whether difappointment or furprize were the predominant emotion 
in my mind on receiving this order. After the prejudices which from his diflike to 
the Englilh, and his ignorance of the effects of internal medicines, the Emperor was 
known to have entertained againft me, and after having detained me at Morocco for 
fuch a length of time, with no apparent view but that of nianifefting his contempt of 
me as an Englifhman, it appeared unaccountable that he fliould give orders for my 
admiffion into the harem, where, in addition to the former objections, there were alfo 
fome ftill ftronger in the eyes of the Moors; as the admiffion of one of our fex into 
that facred depofitory of female charms was almoft unprecedented, and I believe totally 
fo with refpeft to the harem of the Emperor. 

Whatever might be the motives with His Imperial Majefty for the violation of 
Moorifh decorum in this inltance, I did not conceive that I had much reafon to rejoice 
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at the event. I had already experienced too much ingratitude from the prince, as well 
as too much ungenerous treatment from the Emperor, to encourage me to undertake 
anv future engagement of the kind in this country; and the difficulties and prejudices 
which from experience I knew I had to encounter, when employed m my protellional 
line by the Moors, united to the uncertainty of removing the lady’s complaint, ren¬ 
dered it altogether not very fafe to ad mini (ter my advice under fuch di [advantageous 
circumftancesand even that curiofity which would naturally be excited in molt 
perfons on fuch an occaflon, was not fufficient to reconcile me to this new employ* 

^Unfortunately in this dilemma I had very little time allowed me to determine, fmce 
the meflenger was waiting to conduct ine to the gate of the harem. My embarraff- 
ment, however, continued only for a fhort period 5 for I foon recollefted that it was 
in vain to oppofe the Emperor’s order. I therefore deferred giving a decifive anfwer 
till I had feen my patient, and made myfelf fully acquainted with the nature of her 

C °The public and ufual entrance to the harem is through a very large arched door¬ 
way, guarded on the outlide by ten body guards, which leads to a lofty hall, where 
the captain or alcaide, with a guard of feventeen eunuchs, are pofted. No perfon is 
admitted into this hall but thofe who are known to have bufinefs in the harem. _ 

The Emperor’s order being delivered on the outlide of the door to the alcaide, I 
was immediately, with my interpreter, conduced into the harem, by one of the negro 
eunuchs. Upon entering the court into which the womens’ apartments open, I dif- 
covered a motley groupe of concubines, domeftics, and negro Haves, who were 
varioufly employed. Thofe of the firft defeription had formed themfelves into circles, 
feated on the ground in the open court, and were apparently engaged in converfation. 
_The domeftics and Haves were partly employed in needle-work, and partly in pre¬ 
paring their cufcofoo. My appearance in the court, however, foon attrafted their atten¬ 
tion, and a con/iderable number of them, upon obferving me, unacquainted with the 
means by which I had been admitted into the harem, retreated with the utmoft pre¬ 
cipitancy into their apartments, while others more courageous approached, and 
enquired of my black attendant who I was, and by whofe orders he had brought me 
thither. 

The moment it was known that I was of the medical profeffion, parties of them 
were detached to inform thofe who had fled that I was fent in by order of the 
Emperor, to attend Lalla Zara, my intended patient’s name, and requefling of them 
to come back and look at the Chriftian. Seranio tibib! Chriftian dottor! refounded 
from one end of the harem to the other ; and in the courfe of a few minutes I was fo 
completely furrounded by women and children, that I was unable to move a lingle 
ftep. 

Every one of them appeared folicitous to find out fome complaint on which Ihe 
might confult me, and thofe who had not ingenuity enough to invent one, obliged 
me to feel their pulfe; and were highly difpleafed if 1 did not evince my excellence 
in my profeffion by the difeovery of fome ailment or other. All of them feemed fo 
urgent to be attended to at the fame time, that while I was feeling the pulfe of one, 
others were behind, pulling my coat and intreating me to examine their complaints, 
while a third party were upbraiding me for not paying them the fame attention. Their 
ideas of delicacy did not at all correfpond with thofe of our European ladies, for they 
exhibited the beauties of their limbs and form with a degree of freedom that in any 
15 other 
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other country would have been thought indecent; and their convention was equally 
unreftrained. 

This apparent laxity of conduct in the Moorifli ladies does not proceed from a 
depravity in principle. As the female fex in this country are not entrufted with the 
guardianlhip of their own honour, there is no virtue in referve. A depraved educa¬ 
tion even ferves to corrupt inflead of to reftrain them. They are not regarded as 
rational or moral agents; they are only confidered as beings created entirely to be 
fubfervient to the pleafure of man* To excite the paffions, and to do and fay every 
thing which may inflame a licentious imagination, become therefore neceffary accom- 
plifliments in the female fex, and their manners and conduct naturally affume a caft 
totally different from thofe of women in a more refined and more liberal ftate of lociety. 
In thofe inltances to which I refer, they were not eonfcious of trefpaffing the limits 
of decency; and in others they manifefted a fmgular attention to what they con¬ 
ceived to be decorum. When I requefted to fee the tongues of foine patients who 
complained of feverilh fymptoms, they refufed to comply, confidering it as inconfiftent 
with their modefty and virtue ; fome of them indeed laughed at the Angularity of the 
requeft, and attributed it either to an impertinent curiofity, or an inclination to impofe 
on their underftandings. 

As the number of my patients continued to increafe rather than to diminilh, there 
appeared but little profpeft of an introduction to the fultana Lalla Zara, whom I was 
firft directed to attend, in any reafonable time. The eunuch, however, wearied out with 
waiting, exerted all the vigour of authority which his natural effeminacy would admit 
of in obliging them to difperfe, and which was To far effectual at leaft as to allow me 
room to pafs, though this female crowd ftill followed me till I had nearly reached the 
lady’s apartment. 

From the firft court into which I had been introduced I paffed through two or three 
fimilar, till I at length arrived at the chamber of my intended patient. I was here 
detained a little time in the court, till my patient and her apartment were ready to receive 
me. Upon my entrance I found the lady fitting crofs-legged on a mattrefs placed 
upon the floor, and covered with fine linen, with twelve white and negro attendants, 
feated on the floor alfo, in different parts of the chamber. A round cuiliion was 
placed for me next to the lady, on which l was defired to be feated. I fhould have 
remarked, that, contrary to my expectations, I found chat none of the Emperor’s women 
difguifed their faces in the manner which I had experienced in the prince’s harem, but I 
faw them all with the fame familiarity as if I had been introduced into the honfe of an 
European. 

Lalla Zara *, who was of Moorifli parents, was about eight years ago remarkable 
for her beauty and accomplifliments; on which account fhe was then in every refpeft 
the favourite wife of the Emperor. So dangerous a pre-eminence could not be enjoyed 
without exciting the jealoufy of thofe females whofe charms were lefs conlpicuous; and 
who, befides the mortification of having a lefs fhare of beauty, experienced alfo the dif- 
grace of being deferted by their lord. 

Determined to effect her ruin, they contrived to mix fome poifon (mod probably 
arfenic) in her food, and conducted the deteftable plot with fo much art and addrefs, 
that it was not perceived till the deleterious drug had began its baneful operations. She 
was feized w ith moll violent fpafms and a continual vomiting ; and had Ihe not been 
pofleffed of an uncommonly ftrong conllitution, flie mull immediately have fallen a 

* Lalla fignifies iatljr cr irnftrefsj but is only applied in this country the fu I tan as. 
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vidtim to the machinations of her rivals. After a fevere druggie, however, between 
life and death, the effects of the poifon in fotne degree abated j but it left the unhappy 
lady in a date of dreadful debility and irritation, and particularly in the ftomach, from 
which it was not perhaps in the power of medicine to extricate her. Her beauty too, 
the fatal caufe of her misfortune, was completely deftroyed, and her enemies, though 
difappointed in their aim of deftroying her life, yet enjoyed the malignant triumph of 
feeing thofe charms which had excited their uneafinefs reduced below the ftandard of 
ordinary women. 

When I faw her, Ihe had fuch a weaknefs of digeftron, that every fpecies of food 
which file took, after remaining a few hours on her ftomach, was returned perfectly 
crude and undigefted. As Hie did not receive proper nourilhment, her body had wafted 
away to a ftiadow, and her frame was in fo weak a ftate, as not to allow her to walk 
without afliftance. Her complexion was entirely altered. Her Ikin, from being natu¬ 
rally clear and fair, as I was informed, was changed to a fickly brown, which, joined 
to a ruined fet of teeth, and a ghaftly countenance, had effaced every trace of that 
beauty, which Ihe before might have poffeffed. Upon my firft entering her apart¬ 
ment, though from my profeffion accuftomed to behold objects of diftrefs and mifery, 
yet I was fo forcibly ftruck with her unhappy fituation and wretched appearance, that I 
was obliged to exert all the fortitude of which I was mafter, to avoid the difcovery of 
my feelings. 

Lalla Zara was at this time about fix-and-thirty years of age, and though in fo 
weak a ftate, had two beautiful young children; the firft was in its fixth year, and the 
young eft, which was then under the care of a wet-nurfe, was very little more than a 
twelvemonth old. I was quite aftonifhedto obferve fuch ftrong and apparently healthy 
children, the offspring of a mother whofe conftitution was fo dreadfully impaired. It 
was certainly, however, a very fortunate circumftance for Lalla Zara that fhe had 
thefe children; fince by the Mahometan law a man cannot divorce his wife provided 
Ihe bear him children; fo that though the Emperor took very little notice of this 
poor lady, yet he was, for the above reafon, obliged to maintain, both herfelf and her 
offspring. 

From the wretched fituation in which I have defcribed this unfortunate female, it is 
eafy to conceive that her fpirits muft revive at the moft diftant prolpedl of procuring 
relief in her difagreeable complaint. Such, indeed, was the cafe. She received me with 
all that fatisfaftion which hope, united with fome degree of confidence, moft naturally 
infpires. 

Under thefe circumftances the predicament in which I felt myfelf was, I muft 
confefs, moft truly embarraffing. It was one of thofe unpleafant fituations, in which 
duty and intereft are completely in oppofition to each other, or rather when the fym- 
pathetic feelings Hand oppofed to perional fafety. Humanity pointed out to me that it 
was my duty to relieve her if poflible; oil the other hand, felf-prefervation no lefs 
ftrongly dictated, that it was abfolutely neceffary to my fafety and happinefs to embrace 
the firft opportunity of leaving a country where I exifted in the moft critical and moft 
difagreeable fituation. Both thefe fentiments for fome time preffed equally on my 
mind, and left me at a lofs how to determine. I at length, however, fixed on a middle 
plan of condudt, which appeared likely to effedt the fafety of the lady, without endanger¬ 
ing my own. This was, to give a proper courfe of medicines a fair trial for a fortnight; 
and then, if the leaft prolpefl of amendment Ihould appear in confequence of them, I 
could leave her more, with fuch directions as might enable her to nfe them without 
medical attendance. 
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This plan I conceived it moft prudent not to communicate immediately to my patient: 

I therefore, without affording her any very flattering hopes of a cure, afltired her, that 
I would ufe every means with which I was acquainted for the reiteration of her confu¬ 
tation. Contrary to moft other Moorifli females, I found Lalla Zara in every refpeft 
affable and polite; though deprived of her health, fhe retained her natural vivacity, 
and with the ravages of her inveterate malady fhe ftill remained a pleaftng and an 
interefting character. 

I was upon the point of taking my leave of Lalla Zara, when a female meffenger 
appeared to requeft ray attendance upon Lalla Batoom, who, from the priority of her 
marriage, is called the firft wife of the Emperor, and is more properly entitled to the 
denomination of Sultana than any of the others. 

As the Emperor had given directions for tny admiffion to Lalla Zara only, and as 
I foon perceived that the eunuch regarded me with the moft jealous eye, I muft con- 
fefs that, however my curiofity might be excited, yet when folicited to vifit the other 
ladies, I could not help feeling feme apprehenfions of the danger which I incurred 
by tranfgreffing the Emperor’s order. On the other hand, l reflected, that both the 
eunuch and the women would be equally involved in the coniequencesof a difeovery; 
the firft for conducing me, and the others for admitting me into their Apartments ; and 
therefore that it was as much their intereft as mine to be cautious, as well in preventing 
the circumftance from reaching the Emperor’s ears, as in not receiving me in their 
apartments at a time when he was likely to enter the harem. All thefe arguments, 
united to the defire which I felt to avail myfelf offo favourable an opportunity of feeing 
a place where no European had ever before been admitted, had fo much weight, that 
my objections were fpeedily removed. 

I found I.alia Batoom to be a perfect Moorifli beauty ; fhe was moft immoderately 
fat, about forty years of age, with round and prominent cheeks which were painted 
a deep red, fmall black eyes, and a vifage completely guiltlefs of expreflion. She was 
fitting upon a raattrafs 011 the floor, which, as ufual, was covered with fine white linen, 
ami fhe was furrounded with a large party of concubines, whom I was informed file 
had invited to be her vilitors on the occafion. Her room bore a much greater appear¬ 
ance of grandeur than that of Lalla Zara, and flie was indulged with a whole fquare 
to herfelf. 

As foon as I entered her apartment, Lalla Batoom requefted of me to be feated 
clofe by her fide, and to feel her pulfe. Her complaint was a flight cold, of which 
an unconquerable defire of feeing me had moft probably been the occafion. As foon 
as I had felt her pulfe, and pronounced my opinion, I was employed in going through 
the fame ceremony with all the other ladies in the room, who defired I would acquaint 
them with all their complaints, without any further enquiries. Erom the great experience 
which I had acquired in this kind of practice at Tarudant, and from the knowledge which 
I had attained of their complaints, which in general proceeded from too violent an attack 
upon the cofcofoo, I was enabled to make no defpicable figure in this myfterious art, 
and was very fuccefsful in my opinions. 

Erom the fubjeft of their own health, the converfation prefently changed to criti- 
ciftns upon my drefs. There was not a fingle part of it which was not examined, and 
commented on with their ufual loquacity. My interpreter was then alked if I was a 
married man, and if fo, whether I had brought my wife with me, with a variety of 
equally important queftions. In the midit of this converfation, tea was introduced, 
though at eleven o’clock in the morning. A fmall tea-board, with four very fhort 
feet, fupplied the place of a table, and held the tea equipage. The cups were about the 
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fize of large walnut-fhells, of the very bed Indian china, and of which a very confider- 
able number was drank. 

After I had concluded my vilit to the Oueen of the harem, I was next conduced 
to Lalla Douyaw, the favourite wife of the Emperor, whom I found to be what would 
be termed in Europe a very fine and beautiful woman. She is a native of Genoa, 
and was, with her mother, fhipwrecked on the coaft of Barbary, whence they became 
the Emperor’s captives. At that period, though but eight years of age, her perfonal 
charms were fo very promifing and attractive, that they induced the Emperor to 
order her to be taken forcibly from her mother, and placed in his harem, where, 
though at fo early a period of life, every means where in vain employed to entice her 
to change her religion, till at length the Emperor threatened to pull up every hair of 
her head by the roots if the defifted any longer ; and lhe then found herfelf obliged to 
fubmit to his inclinations. 

After remaining fome time in the character of a concubine, the Emperor married 
her j and from her great beauty, addrefs, and fuperior mental accompiifhments, lhe 
foon gained his belt affections, which fhe ever after poflefled. She had, indeed, fo 
much influence over him, that though he was naturally of a very ftubborn difpofition, 
lhe was never known to fail in any favour lhe folicited, provided fhe perfevered in her 
requeft. 

"When l faw her fhe was about thirty years of age; in her perfon rather corpulent, 
and her face was diftinguifhed by that expreflive beauty which is almoft peculiar to the 
Italian women. Her addrefs was pieafing, and her behaviour polite and attentive. In 
the harem, from her accomplifhnients in reading and writing well the Arabic language, 
fhe was confidered by the other females as a fuperior being. 

From the circumltance of being taken fo young into the harem, fhe had nearly 
forgotten her native language, and could only converfe fluently in Arabic, having 
but a diflam recolle&ion of the events which firft brought her into her prefent fituation. 
She, however, informed me that we were brother and filler (a common phrafe ufed 
by the Moors to exprefs the affinity which Chriftians bear to each other in a religious 
fenfe), and had difeernment enough to obferve that lhe was among a very uncouth and 
ignorant people. She added, that her mother, whom I had afterwards an opportunity 
of feeing at a Venetian merchant’s houfe at Mamora, was flifl a Chriflian, though fhe 
herfelf was no longer fuch, and that fhe hoped 1 would vifit her every time I came to 
the harem. 

Her complaint was a fcorbutic affection of the gums, which threatened the lofs 
of fome of her front teeth. This circumftance gave her the greateft uneafinefs as 
fhe was fearful it might disfigure her other features, and by* - that means caufe an 
abatement in the affection of the Emperor. On this account fhe was extremely 
anxious to have my advice, though when I was in her apartment fhe always expe¬ 
rienced the ftrongeft apprehenfions left my attendance on her fhould come to the 
Emperor’s knowledge, which might be attended with the molt ferious confequences 
to us both. 

Lalla Zara, owing to her bad ftate of health, and the confequent ruin of her perfonal 
charms, had long been neglected by the Emperor, who, molt probably, admitted of 
my attendance on her more for the fake of exonerating himfelf from her conftant 
importunities to fee me (for it was a confiderable time before fhe could gain his con lent) 
than from any great anxiety on his part for her recovery. With reflect to a perfon of 
Inch a defeription, it was perhaps a matter of indifference to the Emperor by whom 
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file was feenor known, and therefore there was no ground for that jealoufy to which 

the Moors in general are fo notorioufly addifted. . , ,, r , . , , 

Lalla Douyaw was very differently fituated. She was m the bloom or health and 
beauty with all thofe exterior accompli foments which were likely to excite the 
moft ardent paffion ; and indeed the Emperor’s attachment to her was unexampled. 
Under tbefe circumftances, when we coofider with what caution the Floors m 
general endeavour to prevent any foreign intercourle with their# women, it could 
not be fu pooled that the Emperor would reiifh the idea of an European in parv 
ricular being admitted frequently, and almoft alone, to this firft object of his dearelt 

affe&ions# • _ . , . , , 

Lalla Douyaw, however, to prevent the poffibihty of detection, enjoined her 

female Haves to be particularly afliduous to inform her when there was the lraaUdt 
reafon for an alarm \ while, on the other hand, ftte was continually making prt ents 
to the eunuch who attended me, cautioning him at the fame time not to intimate to 
any perfon out of the harem that I had been admitted into her apartment. She fo far 
gained an afcendancy over him, that I have frequently remained with her for an hour 
at a time, converfmg upon European cuftoms; and though file knew but little ot 
them, yet the fubied always feemed to afford her the higheft pleafure. As foon as 
Jhe thought it would be imprudent for me to remain any longer. Die requeued o, me 
to go, but with a promife to call upon her the next time I vifited the harem. 1 er 
apprehenfion of a difcovery was not confined to the chance of an alarm from the 
Emperor, or from the perfidy of the eunuch ; it was like wife extended to the jealouly 
of the other women in the harem, who might probably rejoice in an opportunity 
of effecting her ruin. It was, however, perhaps a fortunate circumitance for us 
both, that by moft of them admitting me into their apartments, it was equally their 
intereft to be filent, fince a difcovery of the one would inevitably lead to a detection of 

the others. . . 

The fourth wife, who is daughter to an Englifh renegado, and mother to tlie reign¬ 
ing Emperor, being at Fez at the time when I vifited the harem, I had not an oppor¬ 
tunity of feeing. T 

When I waited on the Emperor in coniequence of my viut to the harem, l was 
honoured with quite a private audience j for he received me in the court clofe to his 
houfe, where no perfon is permitted to be prefent while the Emperor is there, but alew 
pages, and the people who immediately belong to his carriage. 

The Sovereign was in an open four-wheeled carriage, hung very low, of a fize juft 
large enough to admit one perfon, and drawn by the Tons of tour Spaniih renegaddes. 
As foon as I was obferved by him. His Majefty ordered me with my interpreter to 
approach, and carry him the medicines, defiring me to tafte them before him, to 
convince him, I imagine, that there was nothing in them that was improper# He 
then examined them with great attention, and ordered tne to explain to him what they 
were, and in what manner they were expefted to aWhen required to give my 
opinion concerning the cafe of my patient, I informed Ilis Majefty, that the Sultana s 
complaint was of fueh a nature as to require a very long courfe of medicines, but 
which I apprehended it would not be necelTary to change ; that therefore I propofed 
to attend her for a fortnight, and then leave her a proper fupply, with Inch directions 
as might enable her to take them almoft with the fame advantage as if 1 was prefent* 1 
^dded, that I had received orders from the governor of Gibraltar to return to the 
garrifon immediately, which if Idifobeyed I fhould certainly lofe a very good employ¬ 
ment j and that, as I was convinced of the Emperor’s kind intentions towards me, by 
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the promifes which he had made at my fir ft audience, I was perfuaded His Majefty 
would not detain me a day longer than the period I mentioned. In reply, the Emperor 
faid, that he only wilhed me to attend the Sultana for about ten days, at the expiration 
of which, if the medicines proved likely to be ufeful, I Ihould then leave her a proper 
fupply, and he would fend me home (to ufe his expreflion) upon a fine horfe. He 
then gave orders to his prime minifter to pay me ten hard dollars as a prefent j and 
commanded that free admittance fhould be granted me into the royal harem, whenever 
I thought it neceffary. 

The harem, as I before obferved, forms a part of the palace or feraglio, without any 
other immediate communication with it than a private door, ufed only by the Emperor 
himfelf. ‘ 

The apartments, which are all on the ground floor, are fquare, very lofty, and four 
of them enclofe a fpacious fquare court, into which they open by means of large 
folding-doors. Thefe, as in other Moorilh houfes, which in general have no windows, 
ferve the purpofe of admitting light into the apartments. In the centre of thefe 
courts, which are floored with blue and white chequered tiling, is a fountain, fup- 
plied by pipes from a large refervoir on the outflde of the palace, which ferves for 
the frequent ablutions recommended by the Mahometan religion, as well as for other 
purpofes. 

The whole of the harem confifts of about twelve of thefe fquare courts, commu¬ 
nicating with each other by narrow paffages, which afford a free accefs from one part 
of it to another, and of which all the women are allowed to avail themfelves. 

The apartments are ornamented externally with beautiful carved wood, much fuperior 
to any I have ever feen in Europe, as well for the difficulty of the workmanfhip, as 
for the tafte with which it is finifhed. In the infide inoft of the rooms are hung, 
with rich damafk of various colours; the floors are covered with beautiful carpets, 
and there are mattreffes difpofed at different diftances for the purpofes of fitting and 
Beeping. 

Befides thefe, the apartments are furnifhed at each extremity with an elegant 
European mahogany bedftead, hung with damafk, having on it feveral mattreffes 
placed one over the other, which are covered with various coloured filks; but thefe 
beds are merely placed there to ornament the room. In all the apartments without 
exception the ceiling is wood, carved and painted. The principal ornaments in fome, 
were large and valuable looking-glaffes, hung on different parts of the walls. In 
others, clocks and watches of different fixes, in glafs cafes, were difpofed in the fame 
manner. In fome of the apartments I obferved a proje&ionufrom the wall, which 
reached about half way to the ceiling, on which were placed feveral mattreffes over 
each other, and each covered with filks of different colours. Above and below this 
projeftion the wall was hung with pieces of fattin, velvet, and damafk, of different 
colours, ornamented on each edge with a broad ftrip of black velvet, which was em¬ 
broidered in its centre with gold. „ 

The whole harem was under the management of the principal Sultana Lalla Batoom : 
that is in general file was diftinguifhed by the title of miftrefs of the harem, without 
having any particular controul over the women. This lady and Lalla Douyaw, the 
favourite, were indulged with a whole fquare to themfelves j but Lalla Zara, and all 
the concubines were only allowed each a Angle room. 

Each female had a feparate daily allowance from the Emperor, proportioned to 
the eitimation in which they were held by him. Out of this they were expected 
to furnifli themfelves with every article of which they might be in want; the 
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harem is therefore to be confidered as a place where fo many diflinfl: lodgers have 
apartments without paying for them, and the principal Sultana is the miflrefs of 
the whole. 

The daily allowance which each woman received from the Emperor for her fob- 
fiftence was very trifling indeed- Lalla Douyaw, the favourite Sultana* had very little 
more than hal£a-crown Englifh per diem 5 and the others lefs in proportion. It mult 
be allowed** that the Emperor made them occafiona! prefents of money* drefs, and 
trinkets; but this could never be fufficient to fupport the number of clomeftics and 
other expeiices they mu ft incur. Their greateff dependance, therefore* was on the 
prefents they received from tbofe Europeans and Moors who vifited the court* and 
who employed their influence in obtaining fome particular favour from the Emperor* 
Nor had the monarch fufficient delicacy to difcourage this mode of negotiation. He 
well knew that if his women had not obtained fupplies by other means* they muft 
have had recourfe to his purfe; and as he had taken too good precautions to allow 
any mifchief to arife from this cuftom* he was always well pleafed to have bufinefs 
tranfa£ted through that channel. AmbaJTadors, confuls, and merchants indeed* who 
were acquainted with the nature of the court, perfe&Iy knew that this was always the 
mofi fuccefsful mode that could be adopted. As an illuftration of this afferdon* when 
I was at Morocco* a Jew* defirous of obtaining a very advantageous favour from the 
Emperor, for which he had been a long time unfuccefsfully foil citing, fent to all the 
principal ladies of the harem prefents of pearls to a very confiderable amount; the con- 
Sequence was, that they all went in a body to the Emperor, and immediately obtained 
the wifhed-for conceffion. 

The ladies feparately furnifh their own rooms* hire their own dotneftics* and in 
fa£l* do what they pleafe in the harem ; but they are not permitted to go out without 
an exprefs order from the Emperor* who very feldom grants them that favour, except 
when they are to be removed from one palace to another. In that cafe a parry of 
foldiers is difpatched a little diftance before them, to difperfe the male paflbngers in 
particular, and to prevent the poffibility of their being feen. This previous ftep being 
taken* a piece of linen cloth is tied round the lower part of the face, and afterwards 
thdfe miferable females cover themfelves entirely with their haicks* and either 
mount mules, which they ride like men* or* what is more nfual, are put into a fquare 
carriage or litter, conftrucfced for this purpofe, which by its lattice-work allows them 
to lee without being feen. In this manner they fet off under the charge of a guard 
of black eunuchs. This journey* and fometimes a walk within the bounds of the 
palace* with which they are* however* feldom indulged* is the only exercife they are 
permitted to take. 

The Emperor-s harem confided of between fixty and a hundred females, beftdes 
their domeftics and Haves, which were very numerous. The four wives which I have 
already noted are by no means to be confidered as the firft fet of which the Emperor 
was poffeffed, fince fome died* and others were repudiated So that it is a difficult 
matter to determine what was theprecife number of Sidi Mahomet's wives, 

Many of the concubines were Mooriffi women, who had been prefented to the Em¬ 
peror, as the Moors confider it an honour to have their daughters in the harem; 
feveral were European Haves, who had been either made captives or purchafed by the 
Emperor, and fome were negroes. 

1 he Mahometan law allows a raan to divorce his wife* provided fhe does not produce him any children, 
and he returns her the portion which was agreed upon when the marriage iirli took place* 

In 
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In this groupe the Europeans, or their defendants, had by far the greateft claim to 
the character of handfome. There was one in particular, who was a native of Spain, 
and taken into the harem at about the fame age as Lalla Douyaw, who was indeed a 
perfect beauty. Nor was this lady quite Angular in that refpeCF, for many others were 
almoft equally handfome. 

The Moorilh women have in general an inexpreflive countenance, and a ruftic 
ftmplicity of manners. Their perlons are below the middle ftature, of a remarkably 
fat and iquare make, with very large hands and feet. Their complexions are either 
a clear brown, or, what is more ufual, of a fallow cart. Their faces are round, and 
their eyes in general black; the nofe and mouth very fmall, and the latter is ufually 
accompanied with a good fet of teeth. 

Among my patients in the harem, was one of the Moorilh concubines, who with a 
handfome fet of features had united an intolerable lhare of pride and affectation, the 
effects of which I experienced in the moll difgufting degree. I was defired to ad- 
minifter to her a remedy for a flight complaint of the ftomach, with which fhe had 
been affected for a few days. The medicine was to be of fo gentle a nature as not 
to create the flighteft degree of pain, or any inconvenience whatever. Determined 
that fhe Ibould have no reafon to complain on that account, I prepared her a powder, 
which, had Ihe given it to a new-born infant, would have proved as inoffenfive as to 
herfelf. 

The lady, however. Hill apprehenfive of its bad effects, obliged her younger After, 
who was like wife a concubine in the harem, to take it by way of trial; and then , 5 
if it agreed, it was her intention to have had another dofe for herfelf. Unfortunately 
for me, the young lady, at the idea of being compelled to take a medicine of which 
fits was not in want, foon after fhe had fwallowed it, became very fick, which fo 
alarmed her filter, that fhe immediately fent for me, and upbraided me in the fevered: 
language, far fending a medicine which bad nearly dertroyed the young lady, who 
had been in the moft violent agonies the whole day; adding, that had fhe not been 
pofleffed of a very ftrong conrtitution, fhe inurt inevitably have perifhed. She taunt¬ 
ingly obferved, that fhe had formed a better opinion of the Chriftians than Ihe now 
found they deferved; and aiked me imperioufly whether I was a proper peiTon to 
undertake the cure of thefultana? As it was impoffible that I could be pleafed with 
thefe ignorant and unmerited reproaches, and as I was well aware that fmce I had no 
directions to attend any perfon but Lalla Zara, it was entirely a matter of favour in 
me to comply at all with her requeft, I embraced the opportunity of at oncedilencing 
her ill-timed loquacity, and effectually putting a flop to fmiilar impertinence from any 
other quarter. I explained to her in the firft place, that- fo far from the medicines 
having the tendency of which fhe accufed them, that they in reality were of much too 
mild a nature for a perfon of her conrtitution. I added, that fmce flie entertained fuch 
fufpicions of them from the firft, how could flie be fo deftitute of affection and feeling 
as to compel her After to take what flie would not venture upon herfelf, without 
regard to the difference of her age, or to the ftate of her health ? That her ungrate¬ 
ful behaviour would operate as a difeouragement to me, and would perhaps prevent 
my affording affiftance to many of the other ladies, whofe complaints might require 
much more attention than hers did ; and that in future ihe could not expert to receive 
from me, if it ihould even be neceffary, the ftnalleft affiftance. She now began to relent 
and acknowledged flie had been rather too warm, adding many apologies, and con¬ 
cluded with wifhmg me a happy return to my country and friends. ° 
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I could adduce many other anecdotes to illuftrate the ignorance and pride of thefe 
unfortunate women; but this I think will be fufficiently convincing to anfwer the 
purpofe. It may not be improper to add, that this little altercation proved afterwards of 
great fervice to me in the harem, by convincing the ignorant part of it that I paid 
very little attention to their .caprice. 

Obferving that the eunuchs kept a very clofe and watchful eye over me when 1 
vifited the harem, I always took care that my deportment in their prefence Ihould be 
fuch as to give them no reafon for any complaint againft me. When in the apartments 
of my patients I fometimes fa far forgot niyfelf, as to enter into a pretty long con- 
verfation; but I found that the eunuch was always difpofed to interrupt our entertain¬ 
ment, by hinting that I had already (laid too long, and mull therefore depart. With 
Lalla Douyaw, however, they feemed to have Jels influence; anu though file thought 
it prudent to make them occafional prefents, yet fhe never would iuffer me to leave 
the room till by her own requeft. 

In one of my vifits, I obferved a proceffion, which upon enquiry I found was in¬ 
tended as an invocation to God and Mahomet for rain, of which there had been a 
fearcity for feveral preceding months. The proceflion was commenced by the youngeft 
children in the harem, who were barely able to walk, two abreaft, and thefe were 
followed by the next in age, till at length a great part of the women fell into the 
groupe, making altogether upwards of a hundred perfons. they carried on their 
heads their prayers written on paper, pafted on a fquare board, and proceeded through 
all the courts finging hymns, the purport of which was adapted to the folemn oc- 
cafion. 1 was informed that they had continued this ceremony every day during 
the whole of the dry weather, and were to repeat it till their prayers were attended 

with fuccefs. _ e 

Though the Emperor occafionally came into the harem, yet it was more ufual for 
him to give notice to thofe ladies whofe company he wifhed, to attend in his apart¬ 
ment j when they made a point of fetting off their charms to the bell advantage. 
When in his prefence, they paid him every attention which a common Have would 
fliew to his mafter, and never ventured to offer their opinion, except by his approba¬ 
tion.—But to return to the Moorifh ladies. 

From the idea which is fo prevalent with this people, that corpulency is the molt 
infallible mark of beauty, the women, life a grain which they name Ellhouba, for the 
purpofe of acquiring that degree of perfonal excellence at which theyafpire: this 
they powder, and eat with their cufcofoo. They likewffe take, with the fame intention, 
large quantities of pafte, heated by the fteam of boiling water, which they fwallow in 
the form of bolufes. It is certainly true, that the number of corpulent women in this 
country is very confiderable, but it is probable that this circum(lance arifes as much 
from their very confined and inactive mode of life, as from any of the particular means 
which they employ to produce that effect. 

The drefs of the ladies confifts of a fliirt, with remarkably full and loofe fleeves, 
hanging almoft to the ground, the neck and breaft of which are left open, and their 
edges are neatly embroidered with gold. They wear linen drawers, and over the 
Ihirt a caftan, which is a drefs fomething fimilar in form to a loofe great coat without 
fleeves, hanging nearly to the feet, and is made either of filk and cotton or gold tiffue. 
A fafh of fine linen or cotton folded, is tied, gracefully round the waift, and its ex¬ 
tremities fall below the knees. To this fa fit two broad flraps are annexed, and paffmg 
under each arm over the fhoulders form a crofs on the breaft, and to that part of it 
which paffes between the breaft and fhoulder of each arm is fixed a gold tortoife, care- 
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lefsly fufpending in front a gold chain* Over the whole drefs is extended a broad iilk 
band of the Fez manufacture, which furrounds the waift, and completes the drefs, except 
when they go abroad, and then they inveft themfelves in a carclefs manner with the haick- 

The hair is plaited from the front of the head backwards in different folds, which 
hang loofe behind, and at the bottom are all fixed together with twifted filk. Over 
their heads they wear a long piece of filk about half a yard wide, which they tie clofe 
to the head, and fuffer the long ends, which are edged with twifted filk, to hang 
behind in an eafy manner nearly to the ground* The remainder of the head-drefs is 
completed by a common filk handkerchief, which furrounds the head like a woman*s 
clofe cap, differing from it only by being fixed in a full bow behind inftead of in front. 
At the upper part of each ear hangs a fmall gold ring, half open, which has at one 
end a clufter of precious ftones, fufficient nearly to fill up the vacancy occafioned by 
the opening of the ring* At the tip, or lower part of the ear, is like wife fufpended a 
broad and folid gold ring, which is fo large that it reaches as low as the neck, and 
which, as well as the other, has a clufter of precious ftones, in proportion to the fize 
of the ring. The ladies wear on their fingers feveral fmall gold rings, fet with 
diamonds or other precious ftones, and on the wrifts broad and folid gold bracelets, 
fometimes alfo fet with precious ftones* Their necks are ornamented with a great 
^variety of bead and pearl necklaces. Below thefe a gold chain furrounds the neck, 
and fufpends in front a gold ornament. 

Like the men, the Moorifh women wear no ftockings, but ufe red flippers, curioufly 
embroidered with gold, which they take off when they enter their rooms. Immediately 
above the ancle each leg is furrounded with a large folid gold ring, which is narrow 
in front, but very broad behind. 

The ladies paint their cheeks of a deep red, and ftain their eye-lids and eye-brows 
with a black powder, which I apprehend to be antimony. It is a branch of artificial 
beauty in this country, to produce a long black mark on tfie forehead, another on the 
tip of the nofe, and feveral others on each cheek. The chili is ftained of a deep red, 
and thence down to the throat runs a long black ft ripe* The infide of the hands and 
the nails are ftained of a deep red, fo deep indeed that in moft lights it borders on 
black; and the back of the hands have feveral fancy marks of the fame colour. The 
feet are painted in a fimilar manner with the hands. 

I feldoni obferved in the harem tfie women at any employment but that of forming 
themfelves into different circles for the purpofe of converfadon, fometimes in the open 
courts, at others in the different apartments. As they are not permitted to enter the 
mofques, they pray at the appointed times in their own chambers. The Moors, 
indeed, entertain the prejudice which is commonly attributed to the Muffulmen in 
general, that the female fex are altogether an inferior fpecies of animals, merely 
formed to be flaves to the pleafures of men, wftiofe falvation is confequently not of fo 
much importance; and with this fentiment the condu£t of the men towards them in 
every in fiance correfponds. The Moors like wife aflign other reafons for not per¬ 
mitting their females to enter their places of worlhip: they aflert, that it would be 
not only contrary to the cuftom which prevails in the country, of not allowing the 
fexes to meet together in any particular fpot, but it might alfo, by creating loofe and 
improper ideas, draw off the attention from their devotion. 

The women have their talbas as well as the men their talbs. Thefe perfons, who 
are either wives or concubines, juft as it happens, and whofe principal qualifications 
appear to be reading and writing, teach the younger part of the harem to repeat their 
prayers, and the older females they inftrudt in the laws and principles of their religion, 
vol. xv. 5 i All 
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All the Emperor’s daughters, and the children of his concubines, as foon as they 
were of a proper age, were fent to Tafilet, where they fimfhed their education, and 
by intermarrying with the defcendants of his ancefiors, they ferv ed to people that 
extraordinary city—extraordinary on this account, that the inhabitants of it are all 
fharifs, or the fuppofed lineal defendants of Mahomet, and are mofl of them collate¬ 
rally or otherwife related to the prefent royal family of Morocco. Mulev Hhmaelj 
who, as I before oblerved, was grandfather to the late Emperor, had three hundred 
children at Tafilet, and their defcendants are now fuppofed to amount to nine thoufand, 
who all live in the fame place. 

The fons of the Emperor^ wives are confidered as princes, who have each an 
equal claim to the empire, and as fuch are always refpected. It they have not 
difobli^ed their father, they are generally appointed to the government of fome of the 
provinces, where, in the capacity of bafhaws, their principal object is the accumulation 

of riches. , _ . , x T 

The reader will have obferved that I referred my obfervations on the female part 
of foeiety in this country, till I had given fuch a general account of the harem as might 
ferve for a proper introduction to that part of my fubjedf. By this arrangement I have 
'relieved myfelf from the tedioufnefs ot repetition, and my readers from that obfcurity 
which naturally enfues when information is imparted in a disjointed ftate. A few obfer- 
vations will ferve to complete the description. 

The Moorifli wome T may be divided into two ciafies \ the black or negro women, 

and the white. / . . 

The firft are either Haves, or have been fo formerly ; and from their fervices, or 
through the favour of their proprietors, have obtained their freedom. Ihefe women 
have all the characters, both with refpedt to difpolition, features, and complexion, 
peculiar to the country ft;om which they are brought. Many of them are in the 
fituation of concubines, and others in that of domeftics. Their male children are all 
brought up to ferve in the army of the Emperor.— To this clafs may be added the 
mulattoes, both male and female, which are the production of a Moor and a negro 
woman, and are confequently very numerous in this empire; but as they differ 
but little in character from the negroes, and are only diflinguilhed from them by 
being indulged with their freedom, I {hall pafs them over without any further 
obfervations. 

Thofe of the female fex who may be properly confidered as natives of the country, 
are of a white, or rather a fallow complexion. From the very limited iphere in which 
they are allowed to adt, and the contempt in which they are held as members of foeiety, 
their eharadters admit of very little of that variety which diftinguifhes the European 
women. Happy, perhaps, it is for them, that the lun of knowledge has never beamed 
upon their gloomy prifons, fince it could only ferve to enlighten them to a fenfe of their 
own mifery, difgrace, and fervitude! Happy is that accommodating^ power, which 
Providence has vouchfafed to human kind, which adapts them to their feveral fuua- 
tions ! and happy it is that the information of mankind is generally fuch as fairs the 
fphere in which they are deftined to act! 

Educated with no other view than for the fenfual purpofes of their mafler, or 
hufband, the chief object of .the female fex .of this country is to ad mini tier to his 
pleafure, and by the moft abjedt fubmiffion to alleviate the rigours of that fervitude to 
which they are doomed. When in the prefence of their defpot, both wives and con¬ 
cubines are obliged to manifeft the fame refpedt as his common fiaves; and though 
all are not confined clofely to their houfes, as is cuftomary in the Emperor’s harem, 
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yet when they do go out they are obliged to be extremely circumfpeft in concealing 
their faces, and cautious in every part of their demeanour. Women of diftindtion, 
however, are very feldom allowed to go abroad, it is only thofe of the lowed clafs 
which are ufually feen in the ft reels, and even thefe are fo difguifed and wrapped up 
in their haicks, that they appear more like a bale of cloth put in motion, than a human 
form. 

If they happen to meet an European in the country, at a time when no Moor 
is in fight, they feldom mifs the opportunity of difplaying their features, by throwing 
the haick on one fide, and even to laugh and converfe with him, though always with 
the utmoft rilk, as the eye of jealoufy, it is well known, never (lumbers. 

If an European or a Jew lliould be caught in a clandeftine connection with a Moorifh 
woman, he is obliged to become a convert to the Mahometan faith, or his life would be 
forfeit; and the woman, I was informed, is punifhed either by burning or drowning, 
though I cannot fay I ever knew an inftance of that dreadful fentence being put in 
execution. A man, indeed, muft have uncommon addrefs, and no finall (hare of 
caution, to carry on an intrigue of that kind, though on the part of the women of this 
country he will feldom waijt for encouragement. 

It muft, however, be allowed, that the means which the Moors employ for the 
prevention of intrigues, very often tend to the encouragement of them. By drefling 
themfelves in the female habit, men may very eafily pafs the ftreets unobferved, as they 
may reft affured they will not be addreffed or even looked at by the Moors; and if 
they contrive to call at the houfe when the mailer is from home, they need be under 
no apprehenlions of being dete&ed when he returns. If he fees a ftrange woman’s 
flippers at the door of his harem, he concludes it is a female neighbour, and never 
approaches the room till the flippers are removed. 

The drefs of the opulent females among the Moors is fimilar to that of the Emperor’s 
ladies, differing only in the value of the materials. Thofe of the inferior clafs wear 
linen drawers, and over them a coarfe woollen frock, tied round the waift with a band. 
They plait the hair in two folds, from the upper part of the head all the way down 
behind, wearing over it a common handkerchief tied clofe to the head, and when they 
go out they wear the haick. 

CH AP. X1IT. Duplicity of the Emperor . — Plan of the Author to effect his Emancipa¬ 
tion -— unfuccefsfuL — Application through another Channel. — Curious Prefent from 
the Emperor. — Striking Infiance of Tyranny. — Perfonal Application to the Emperor. 
— Traits of Defpatifm.— The Emperor’s Dfpatches obtained. — Commijfions from the 
Ladies in the Elarem. Anecdotes of an Englijh Mulatto. — Journey to Euluane —— 
Defcription of that Fortrefs. — Singular Mode of puffing the River. —Arrival at 
Salle — at Tangier. — Prefent from the Emperor. — Return to Gibraltar. 

J TEN days having elapfed fince my firft attendance on Lalla Zara, the Emperor 
defired my patient to acquaint him what effe& the medicines had produced; and being 
informed that (he was apparently in a ftate of recovery, he fent into the haretn a 
doubloon piece, wrapped up in one corner of a filk handkerchief, and ordered the 
lady to prefent me with it as a compliment for the fervice I had already rendered 
her, accompanied with fplendid promifes, if I fucceeded in reftoring her to perfect 
health. * ° r 

Little refleftion was requifite to convince me, that thefe manoeuvres had an aim and 
tendency very different from that of fulfilling the Emperor’s engagements relative to 
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my return. It required, therefore, fome confideration to determine, whether it would 
be mo ft prudent to continue my attendance, or exert my Tel f immediately with redoubled 
vigour to accomplifh my emancipation. The latter mode of conduct I refolved upon, 
for the following reafons. 

In the firft; place, I had been abfent from the garrifon much longer than was 
originally intended by government; it was, therefore, impofiible to fay how far the 
protraCtion of my refidence in Morocco might interfere with the arrangements of my 
fuperiors, or affea the fervice. Secondly, every European with whom I converfed, 
or correfponded, advifed me by all means to embrace the firft opportunity of returning; 
fince, though my patient was for the prefent in a recovering ftate, yet, fiom the caprice 
and ignorance of the Moors, there was fome reafon to apprehend that fhe might ure of • 
her medicines; and confidering the matter in the molt favourable point Oi view, 
fuppofing fhe could be relieved entirely from her complaint, it was not iniprobaole 
that the women, who had been the original occafion of her iilnefs, upon obferving her 
recovery, might, with the fame diabolical malignity which induced them to adminifter 
the firft dofe of poifon, be inclined to avail rbernlelves of my attendance, and injure her 
conftitutiona fecond time; while all the ill confequences would infallibly be attributed 
to my treatment. The age and infirmities of the Emperor alfo rendering my firuation 
very precarious, determined me to employ the earlseft opportunity in effecting my 
efcape; and the following was the plan which appeared to promife the moll probable 

fuccefs. . 

I told my patient that I had brought with me very little more medicine than was 
fufficient for the cure of Muley Abfulem ; and that thofe which I had adminiftered to 
her were the few which had not been ufed; that as they muft neceffarily foon be 
exhaufted, and as my attendance on her without medicines could anfwer no purpofe 
whatever, I would recommend her, for her own iake s to advife the Empeior to fend 
me to Gibraltar for a frelh fupply. t£ Ah!” exclaimed the lady, “there is no occafion 
for your going, the Emperor can write to the conful for them.” For a reply of this 
kind I was not wholly unprepared ; and as I had found it neceflary to aCt a part on 
this occafion, I determined to go through with it, and reiu&antly to play the empiric, by 
informing my patient that the compolition of thefe medicines was known to no perfon 
but myfelf; and therefore to write for them would be totally ufelefs,' This ftatement 
appeared unanfwerable, and my plan was fo far crowned with fuccefs. An application, 
on my account, was immediately made to the Emperor by all the principal women, 
whom Lalla Zara had engaged in her fervice for that purpofe. 

The Emperor, however, whofe difeernment had been excellent in his youth, and 
whofe intellect was at intervals as vigorous as ever, was not to be impofed on. 
He promifed the women more than he ever intended to perform, and ten days 
more elapfed, when 1 found myfelf as near returning as on my firft arrival at 
Morocco. 

Thus baffled in my attempt, though my indefatigable female agents repeated their 
application not leldomer than twice every day, I applied to a German renegado, who 
fpoke the Engiifh language, and who, from his fituatioti at court, had frequent 
opportunities of feeing the Emperor privately, and intreated of him to procure me a 
licence to depart. But all that he was able to obtain in my favour, was a renewal of 
the fame fair promifes which had been fo frequently made, and made with the fame 
fincerity. I muff not omit, however, to relate, that in a few days after this applica¬ 
tion, I received from the Emperor a prefent of two horfes, accompanied with a pofitive 
aflurance of being difpatched immediately home. 
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One of the horfes was young, but was in fo wretched and emaciated a ftate, that he 
appeared better calculated to afford food for the canine race than to prove of any 
utility to a traveller. The other, it muff be confeffed, was not in fo ftarved and 
miferable a condition, but then he was completely fuperannuated, and confequently 
quite as ufelefs as his companion. He had been presented to the Emperor in the morn- 
ing by a poor man, who, for fome trifling difgrace which he had incurred, had brought 
this horfe as an atonement; the man, however, was committed to prifon, and in the 
afternoon the horfe was prefented to me. 

Before I could get thefe unparalleled courfers out of the walls of the palace, I 
was {topped by the porters of four gates, who each demanded a hard dollar as a 
perquifite annexed to their places. On my arrival at home, two deputy matters of 
horfe alfo came to my apartment for a prefent for themfelves, and for their chief j fo 
that the reader may eafily judge how far I was a gainer by the Emperor's munifi¬ 
cence ! 

After this circumftance, feveral days having elapfed without any profpeft of accotn- 
plifliing my wifhes, I was advifed by an European, who had come from Mogodore to 
Morocco upon bufinefs, as the fureft means of fucceeding, to feize the firlt opportunity 
that offered of the Emperor's appearing in public, which he feldom did fo as to be 
feen by ftrangers, and, trufting no longer to other agents, at once alk His Majefty 
for my difpatches. Fortunately, as I thought, the Emperor afforded me an oppor¬ 
tunity of feeing him the following day; and, though the foldiers would not allow me 
to approach him fo near as to enable me to {peak to him, yet I took care to 
place myfelf in a confpicuous fituation; but after continuing about half an hour, 
jie retired without taking the leaf! notice of me, or even appearing to obferve me. 

The Emperor, upon this occafion, was in one of his open courts on horfeback, 
with a large umbrella fufpended over his head by a foldier of the negro infantry, who 
was {landing in front of the horfe; while two other attendants were on each fide, and 
with pieces of filk fixed to a cane, were, by an eafy bur conftant motion, guarding off 
the flies from the Emperor’s face. The minifters of ftate were placed in front, and 
behind them were about a hundred foot foldiers in different divifions, forming altogether 
a kind of crefcent. Some of thele troops were armed with mufquets, which they held 
in a ftiff manner clofe to their bodies, with the muzzles pointed perpendicularly, while 
others had no weapon of defence but thick clubs. 

The fovereign being at this moment in a good humour, was converfing with his 
minifters ; and, as my interpreter informed me, he was boafting to them of the mighty 
aflions which the Moors had performed againft the Chriftians; remarking, that his 
predeeeffors had deprived them of nearly all the places they had formerly pofleffed in 
Barbary, and that he had the fatisfa&ion of having taken Mazagan from the Portugueze. 
The minifters entered very little further into the converfation than to repeat at the 
conclufion of each fentence, Alla Cormus Sidi! in Englilh, May God preferve the 
King! which was communicated to the neareft party of foldiers, and from thofe to the 
next, till they made the palace echo with their voices. 

My ill fuccefs upon this occafion did not deter me from making an experiment upon 
another favourable opportunity which offered, after the lapfe of a few days. I then 
had influence enough with the foldiers to allow me to approach fo very near the 
Emperor’s perfon, as rendered it utterly impoflible for him to avoid obferving me, 
though not fufficiently clofe to enable me to fpeak to him. A meffenger was confe- 
quetniy difpatched by the fovereign to know (ufing his own expreflion) what the 
Chriftiau wanted. I returned for anlwer, that I came to thank His Majefty for the 
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honour he had conferred on me, by prefenting me with the two horfes, at the fame 
time to remind him of his royal promife to fend me immediately home. In confequence 
of his attention on firft feeing me, I expected every moment to be ordered into his 
immediate prefence, but in that refpedt I was difappointed ; for, after converfmg near 
half an hour with his minifters, he retired, and left me in the fame ftate of fufpenfe 
which I had a few days before experienced. The Emperor was on horfeback, and was 
endeavouring to explain to his auditors the beauties of various parts of the Koran, and 
laid a particular ftrefs on thofe pafTages which teach the followers of Mahomet to deteft 
the Chriftians. 

Such repeated difappointments, after having exerted myfelf to the utmoit in every 
mode I could devife, it mull be allowed were fufficient to induce me to confider my 
fituation as defperate; and I felt myfelf totally at a lofs what further fteps could be 
adopted in this very critical fituation. The uneafinefs I experienced at this moment 
was happily not of long continuance, for the day following the German renegado 
brought me the Emperor's letter of difpatch, confiding merely of a few lines addreffed 
to the governor of Tangier, ordering him to permit me to embark, with my two horfes, 
for Gibraltar. 

The reader will too eafily anticipate the extreme pleafure I felt at the idea of ihortly 
leaving a country where 1 had experienced fuch a continued feries of ingratitude, dif- 
appointment, and uneafinefs, to render it at all neceffary for me to enlarge upon that 
topic. It will be fufficient to fay, that I loft no time in making the neceffary prepa¬ 
rations for the journey, and in availing myfelf of the earlieft opportunity to take 
my leave of the ladies in the harem, moll carefully avoiding^ to communicate to them 
the contents of the Emperor’s letter. Had they known, indeed, that I was not to 
return, it is probable they would have employed the fame influence for my detention, 
which they had before exerted in favour of my liberation, and moll likely with greater 

fuccefs. _ . 

It is humiliating and unpleafant in the higheft degreee to ftoop to deception upon 
any occafion j to be obliged, therefore, in juftice to mylelf, and for my own perfonal 
fafety, to carry on a fyftematical plan of duplicity, was not the leaft of the hardlhips to 
which I was compelled to fubmit in this country. I could not, however, now retreat j 
and as I knew that Gibraltar furniflied many articles which were not to be procured 
in Barbary, I made an offer of my fervices to the ladies ; and received the following 
commiflions, for the faithful execution of which, on my return from Gibraltar, I was 
obliged to pledge myfelf. 

For Lalla Batoom, the Queen of the harem, a fet of elegant, but very final I cups 
and faucet’s. 

For Lalla Douyaw, the Emperor’s favourite wife, a neat mahogany tea-board, 
with four fliort feet, to have two drawers, and to be elegantly ornamented with 
glaffes; a fet of very finall Indian cups and faucers; a fet of different kinds of per¬ 
fumed waters. 

For Lalla Zara, my patient, nine yards of yellow, the fame of crimfon, and the 
fame of cochineal coloured damalks ; the fame quantities and colours in fauns ; one 
dozen of Indian cups and faucers j one hundred large red beads; one cheft of tea 
and fugar; a large quantity of coffee and nutmegs. 

For one of the concubines, a large portion of different coloured fatins and filks; a 
variety of handfotne pearls; a fet of Indian cups and faucers; two finall mahogany 
boxes for doaths j two japanned tea-boards, the one to be white and the other 

yellow. . „ 
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"For another concubine, fome perfumed waters ; a mahogany bedftead and polls; a 
green Dutch box. 

For Lalla Talba, a prieftefs, a handforae prefent, which file leaves to my tafte and 
choice. 

For the daughter of Muley Hafem, a mahogany cheft with two drawers ; a flaik of 
lavender water. 

For Lalla Zara’s nurfe, twelve large red beads. 

For two of the eunuchs, each a filver watch. 

Thefe commiffions may perhaps appear too triflng to deferve infertion; but I have 
brought them forward to the reader only becaufe thefe little circumftances frequently 
difplay the peculiar tafte, the manners, the genius of a country, much better than 
thofe weighty and important tranfactions in which the paffions common to human 
nature muft be interefted, and in which, of confequence, ail people in fimilar circum- 
ftandes muft aft and feel alike. 

It would have required no trifling fum of money to purchafe all thefe articles ; and 
even when that obftacle was removed, there would arife one ltill greater from the 
difficulty of rranfportation in this country. As Morocco is an inland city, I was 
entirely precluded from the fafeft and eafieft of carriages; and by land, many of the 
articles were fo cumberfome and weighty, that in the bad roads it would have been 
impracticable to employ mules. I ffiould therefore have been reduced to the neceffity 
of hiring camels, the expence of which, joined to that of the commiffions, would confe- 
quently have been enormous. 

Having fupplied Lalla Zara with the few medicines which remained, and taken my 
final leave of the harem," my next object was to find out a new interpreter, fince the 
perfon whom I had procured at Mogodore, had it not in his power to accompany me 
to Tangier. In his place I fixed upon a mulatto, who was born a Chriftian in one of 
the Engliffi Weft India Iflands, and upon coming to Mogodore as a fearnan in an 
Englift veffeJ, was immediately, on account of his complexion, claimed by the Moors 
as a countryman. They committed him immediately to prifon, and, by the influence 
of hard ufage, at length compelled him to become a convert to their religion. This 
man, who is between fixty and feventy years of age, has been in the country about 
feven years, and was occaftonally employed in the public works by the late Emperor. 
He can fpeak the Engliffi, French, Spanifli, Italian, and Arabic languages, but the 
Engliffi is tnoft familiar to him. 

The horfe preferred to me by Muley Abfuletn I mounted myfelf, and made my 
interpreter ride thofe of the Emperor alternately, that I might give them every poflible 
chance of reaching Tangier alive, in cafe I could not dil’pofe of them on the road. 
Thefe, with three horfe-Joldiers allowed by the Emperor, two mules for my baggage, 
and a muleteer to take charge of them, formed the whole of my fuite on the journey. 

We departed from Morocco on the 12th of February 1790, and in three days 
arrived at the caftle of Buluanc, which is a journey of about eighty miles, confifting 
of an uninterrupted feries of wild uncultivated heath. This caftle was the firft piece 
of architeSure which offered itfelf'to our view fince we left Morocco $ the country 
being very thinly inhabited by only a few Arabs, who live in tents. In thefe douhars 
or encampments I endeavoured, on the fcore of fafety, nightly to pitch my tent. 

The caftle is fituated on the furnmit of a very high and rugged hill, forming on its 
northern fide a fteep precipice, at the bottom of which runs a deep aqd rapid river, 
named the Morbeya, which I had previoufly palled at its termination in the ocean at 
Azamore. As a piece, of architecture this caftle has no recommendation but the 

ftrength 
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ftrengrh of its walls; it is inhabited by fome negroes who were banilhed to this place, 
at the time when Sidi Mahomet thought proper to ditband a confiderable portion of 
his black troops; intending, by that means, to prevent their railing a mutiny or 
rebellion in the country, to which, as I have intimated, they are always inclined. To 
difpofe of them in this manner, therefore, was found policy, as, though they were out 
of the way of mifchief for the prefent, they might eafily be embodied upon any preffing 
emergency. 

The eminent fituation of this fortrefs, the Iteep and rugged precipice, the depth 
and rapidity of the river below, with the wildnefs of the neighbouring country, fill 
the mind with a mixture of admiration and fublime horror. But what attracted my 
attention more than any other circumftance was the mode in which they pais this 
dangerous river. At Azamore, Sallee, Mamora, Larache, &c, wherfe the rivers are 
too deep to be forded, the traveller is ferried over; and yet at this part, though at 
no very great difiance from any of the above places, the people are totally ignorant 
what kind of machine a boat is. What is ftill more remarkable, the firft people of 
the country, who are obliged to pafs this river in their way from Morocco to all the 
northern provinces, and who are as well acquainted with the ufe of boats as the Eu¬ 
ropeans, are content to fubmit to the crazy fubftitute which they find here, rather 
than impart to the inhabitants of the caftle this eafy piece of information. 

The mode in which thefe people crofs the river, ferved to remind me of a puerile 
amufement, in which moll boys at one period or other have taken delight. A raft is 
formed of eight fheep fkins, filled with air, and tied together with final! cords; a few 
flender poles are laid over them, to which they are fattened, and this is the only means 
ufed at Buluane to conduft travellers with their baggage over the river. 

As foon as the raft is loaded, in other words, as foon as it is charged with as much 
weight as it will bear without finking, a man ftrips, jumps into the water, and fwims 
with one hand, while he pulls the raft after him with the other; and in the mean time 
a feeond places himfelf behind, pulhing and fwimming in a fimiiar manner. The 
current at firft: carries the apparatus a confiderable way down the river, but by the 
activity of the fwimmers it is fpeedily extricated, and its contents as quickly landed. 
The horfes, mules, &c. having every article removed from their backs, are driven in a 
body to the water fide, where the Moors immediately get behind them, and by the 
violence of their fliouts fo completely terrify the animals, that one or two of them 
fpeedily take to flight, and fet the example, by fwimming, to the reft, when they 
immediately follow. 

Four days after leaving this river, we arrived at Sallee, which is about a hundred 
and ten miles from Buluane, and one hundred and ninety from Morocco, without 
the occurrence of a circumftance worth relating; the country proving a continuance of 
the fame uncultivated heath as far as Menfooria, which has been defcribed in a former 
part of this Tour. 

Sallee being the firft town I had feen fince my departure from Morocco, which was 
feven days, I was happy to avail myfelfof my former introduction to the French conful, 
and remain with him a couple of nights. After this agreeable relaxation, I departed 
for 1 angier, where I arrived on the 26th of February, 

As it was evident that the horfes which had been prefen ted to me by the Emperor, 
were not worth the expence of exportation, and indeed feemed fcarcely able to 
encounter the journey, 1 took every opportunity that offered on the road to difpofe of 
them, but my efforts were not attended with fuccefs; and by the time, I arrived at 
Mamora, they were fo completely tired, that they would certainly have died had I 
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ufed them another day. I therefore found it neceffary to leave them in the care of a 
Venetian gentleman who refided at Mamora, with a requeft: to difpofe of them in the 
belt manner he could; and, as I did not like to lofe the advantage of the order for 
embarkation, which is always to be confidered as very valuable, fince no horfes are 
exported but by an exprefs order of the Emperor, under his fign manual, I requefted 
this gentleman to purchafe for me two of the beft that were to be procured in the 
province, and to fend them after me to Tangier; but they unfortunately did not arrive 
in time. 

^ In about a fortnight after my arrival at Tangier, an order came down from the 
Emperor, defiring the governor to purchafe, at the expence of his royal treafury, 
two oxen, ten fheep, ten milch goats with their kids, a hundred fowls, and a 
large proportion of fruit and vegetables of every defcription. Thefe articles were to 
be prefented to me as from the Emperor, in return for my attendance on Lalla 
Zaraj and [ was to be allowed permiftkra to embark them free of all duty, for 
Gibraltar. Ihe fame order brought likewife a requeft from the Emperor, that I 
would engage to fend my patient a rrefti fupply of medicines. 

On the 27th of March I arrived at Gibraltar. It would be trifling with my reader 
to defcribe my feelings on the firft: view of a fpot, prote&ed by Englifh laws, and 
decorated by Englifh manners. My fenfations, indeed, may be more eafily conceived 
than they can be expreffed. Let it fuffice to fay, that no wretch, efcaped from the 
gloomy horrors of a dungeon, could experience more lively pleafure on firft contem¬ 
plating the light of day, than I felt on the firft view of an Englifh garrifon. 

As the communication between the garrifon and Barbary was not open at the time 
of my arrival, the prefent of the Emperor; proved more valuable than I at firft con¬ 
ceived it. It is obvious, however, that its amount, and indeed the total of all which I 
received during my refidence in the country, could fcarcely be more than adequate to 
my expences} much lefs could it be confidered as a compenfation for the great rilk, 
the trouble, and the anxiety which I had encountered. I had been under the neceflity 
of drawing upon the conful for confiderable fums, befides what I received through 
other channels; fo that I returned from my expedition with my curiofity fatisfied, 
my mind, 1 truft, in fome degree enlightened, as far as the obfervation of a different 
country, and different manners, ferves to improve our flock, of knowledge j but, in a 
pecuniary view, I certainly returned very little better than I went *. 

* j l '* « rta, ’nly incumbent on me to add, that my ftrvices in Barbary have fince been handfomelr 
rewarded m the appointment of furgeon to the etth or Jamaica regiment of light dragoons. 
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BOOK L 

CHAP* IV ,—Defcription of the Ancient Monuments fem in Egypt by the Author * 

O F all the countries I have vifited, or known by report of others, there ax*e not 
any can compare with Egypt for the number of its ancient monuments. 

The pyramids are one of its wonders: they have engaged the attention of a multi¬ 
tude of writers* who have given in their works the defcription and dimenfions of thefe 

edifices* 

* phyfician from Whofe work this relation tar compiled, abridged from one of much greater volume 
which he reprefents htmfelf to have compofed refpc&mg Egypt, and into which much detail entered on 
matters communicated to him by others, which is fupprefTed in this, that be might relate that only which he 
had feen htmfelf. He was descended from a family refidentat Mon fill, but born at Bagdad, and, feparate 
from his other names and titles, is belt known among the Arabians by the name of Ebn-Allabad (the fbn of 
the felt-monger) ; be was an individual whole celebrity* great even in his life-time, was much increafcd by 
the diffuiion of his works, which denote a man of confiderable refearch, deep learning, and found judge¬ 
ment. His abridged relation refpe&ing Egypt was compofed in the year of the hejra 600, aofweriug 
to our 1203, at Cairo, whither he had travelled, and where he was in the year £973 when that country, 
owing to the failure of the riling of the Nile, was vifited by a famine. This he deferibes, and it was 
auuredly in its confcquences more Shockingly dreadful than any mentioned in Mftory; to that depart¬ 
ment ot fcience rather than to a relation of voyages it belongs to paint the horrible picture* 

The abridgement is divided into two books, the firft fubdivided into fix, the Second into three chapters* 
The nr it chapter of the firft book contains general observations on Egypt, the fecoud a defcription of 
plants peculiar to the country, the third its animals, the fourth its ancient monuments, the fifth its 
buddings and boats, and the fixth the food of the inhabitants. 

Of the fecund book the firft chapter treats of the Nile, its rife, and the caufe and progrefs of this 
phenomenon; the fecond details the lamentable events of the year of the hejra 597; the third the calamities 
and events of the year 59$ when much of Syria was affefted by earthquakes. 

f Paris, 410. 181 q. 
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edifices. They are numerous, and are all of them fituate on the fame fide of the river 
as Gifeh, on the fame line as the ancient capital of Egypts and are comprized within 
the fpace of two days’ journey. At Boufir* alfo there are many. Some of the 
pyramids are large, others fmall; fome are formed of earth and brick, but the major 
part offtone: part of them are conftruSed fo as to 1 prefent fteps, or flairs j moftty, 
however, they are of an exa£t pyramidal fhape, with even furfaces. 

Formerly there was a great number of pyramids, fmall, indeed, at Gizeh; but 
thefe were deflroyed in the time of Salah-eddin Ybofoof the fon of Ayyout. Their 
ruin was effected. by Karakoufh, a Greek eunuch, one of the ameers of the army of 
that prince, and a man of genius. To him was entrulled the fuperintendence of the 
buildings of the capital; and he it was who caufed the flone wall to be erected which 
furrounds Foftat, Cairo, the fpace between the two towns, and the citadel on Mount 
Mokattamf. He likewife conftrufted this citadel, and dug the two wells j which it 
ftill pofleffes. Thefe wells themfelves are with juflice reckoned among the wonders 
of Egypt; they are defcended by a ftaircafe of nearly three hundred fteps. The 
arches, yet ftanding at Gifeh §, were built with the materials of the fmall pyramids he 
caufed to be demolifhed ; they are ftru&ures worthy of admiration, and vie with the 
works of the giants. There were at one time more than forty of thefe arches; but 
this year, the 597th of the hejra (of J. C. 1200), the care of the arches being en- 
trailed to a rafh and ignorant man, he had them filled up, flattering hirafelf by this 
means, that the waters, flopped in their courfe as by a dam, would fpread over the 
territory of Gizeh, and allow it to participate in the advantages of the inundation. 
The refillt of the experiment was adverfe: the ftrefs of the waters on the arches was 
fo great that three of them broke and gave way, without any benefit to the lands 
which this man expelled to improve by the flood. 

Part of the pyramids ruinated by Karakoufh, that is to fay, the materials of which 
the kernel and interior of thefe edifices were formed, are ftill vifible. As they con- 
lifted nearly of the wreck of buildings and fmall (tones, of no utility in the ftrufture 
of the arches of which I have fpoken, they were left on the fpot. 

As to thofe pyramids, the object of fo many recitals, to which I fliall now advert; 
pyramids diftinguifhed above the reft, and the fuperior fize of which excites admira¬ 
tion, the number of them is three; and they (land in a line at Gizeh, in front of Foftat, 
at a fhort diftance afunder, their angles pointing to each other, and towards the eaft If. 
Two of thefe pyramids are of enormous dimenfions. The poets who have deferibed 
them, have given the reins to that enthufiafm they are fo well calculated to infpire; they 


Of thefe, as modern information is given refpcaing this country, which is perfeftlv minute and largely 
detailed by a variety of authors, but efpeeially by the French Sgavam who accompanied the expedition 
of Buonaparte to Egypt; the fourth chapter of the fir ft book alone is given in this collection. This is 
exceedingly curious, throwing much light on the monuments of this country of wonders, exhibiting the 
Hate of many of them fix centuries ago, and by this exhibition prefenting a refutation of the unfubftantial ■ 
theory of Volney and others refpefting their former condition and the object of them. 

Attached to the tranflation of Mr. de Sacy are many notes of confiderable length : of thefe filch as 
appeared indifpenfible for the illuliraiion of particular paffages have been copied, or given, where too 
voluminous, in fubftance; others, curious and erudite, but at the fame time little pertaining to a work of 
th;& dtTcnption, have been altogether omitted, b 

* P* c Bu J l ™ of Pliny, %■ Sacy imagines the pyramids of Boufir to he thofe now called of Sakbara, 
and the word Hubris to hgnifv, not the tomb of Ofirit, as reputed by Eudoxius, cited by Plutarch and bv 
.La Croze, but pertaining t& OJirls. 3 * 

+ See Note J. J See Note II. ^ See Note III. jj Sec Note IV. 

5 K 3 compare 
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compare them to two immerife breafts rifing from the bofom of Egypt. They arc very- 
near to each other, and are built of white (tone: the third, a fourth part lefs than the 
others is of red granite marked with points*, and fo extremely hard, that iron with 
difficulty makes impreffion on it. The bit appears fn^l compared with the other 
two, but viewed at a Ihort diftance, and to theexclufion of thefe, it excites m the mind a 
Angular oppreffton, and cannot be contemplated without painfully affeamg the fight. 

The fhape chofen for the pyramids, and their folidity, are alike admtrab e. o 
their form is owing the advantage of their having refitted the attack of centuries; but 
refift do 1 fay, it fcems as if even time itfelf ftood only on defence agamft thefe ever- 
lafting monuments f. In h&, after mature refleftion on the ftruaure of the pyramids, 
one is forced to acknowledge a combination of efforts of the moll intelligent men, an 
exhauftion of the genius of the molt fubtil; that the molt enlightened minds exera fed 
with profufion, i/favour of thefe edifices, all the talents they poffefkd ; and that the 
moll learned theory of geometry called forth the whole of its refouices, to (hew 
thefe wonders the utmoft term of human ability. We may hkewife affirm, that thefe 
ftrudures hold difcourfe with us, even in the prefent day, refpeamg ( j of ^o were 
their founders, teach us their hiftory, in a manner intelligible to all, relate their 
progrefs in the fciences, and the excellence of their genius, and, in flioit, effeaually 

defcribe their life snd actions- i t 

The moll Angularly remarkable fa 3 prefented by thefe edifices is the pyramidal 

form adopted in their ftruaure, a form which commences with a fquare bafe and 
finiflies in a point. Now, one of the properties of this form is, that the centre o 
gravity is the centre of the building itfelf; fo that it leans on itfelf, itfelf fupports the 
whole preffure of its mafs, all its parts bear refpeaively one upon the other, and it 

does not prefs on any external point, , r , 

Another admirable peculiarity is the difpofition of the Apiare of them, m fucu 
a manner that each of their angles fronts one of the four cardinal points J. For, t.1 
violence of the wind is broken when cut by an angle, which would not be the cate 

it encountered a plane furface, * ,, - 

To return to the two pyramids. Thofe who have taken their dimenfions pronounce 

the bafe of each to be four hundred cubits long, by as many broad, and then perpen¬ 
dicular height likewife four hundred cubits; the cubit ufed m the menfuration bemg 
the black cubit. Their pyramidal ftiape is truncated above, and prefents at the fummit 
a level of ten cubits fquare. Of the following faft I was myfelf an eye-vvitnefs. When 
I vifited them, we had an archer in our company, who (hot an arrow m the direction 
of the perpendicular height of one of thefe pyramids, and another in that of its bread th, 
at its bafe, and the arrow fell at about the middle of this fpace. We were told that 
in a neighbouring village there were people accu framed to mount to the fummit ot the 
pyramids, and who effected it without difficulty §. We fent for one of thele men, 
who for a trifle afeended one of the pyramids in the fame manner as, and even 
quicker than, we (hould a ftaircafe, and without taking off his fhoes, or his diets, 
which was very wide. 1 defired him, on attaining the fummit, to mealure with his 
turban the breadth of the level. When he came down we afcertained the portion of 
his turban, which correfponded with that of the level, to be eleven cubits ot the 

natural meafure. „ 

A man whom I faw, (killed in the art of meafunng, afenbed to this pyramid a 
perpendicular height of about three hundred and feventeen cubits, and to each of tie 


* See Note V. 


j* Sec Note VI. 


} See Note IV. 
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ildes of the four triangular planes, which incline to this perpendicular, four hundred 
and fixty cubits. I think there mu ft be foine error in thefe meafures *, and that, if 
the latter be exa£t, the perpendicular height mult be four hundred cubits; but, if 
heaven favour my intention, I will myfelf afcertain the truth. 

One of thefe pyramids is opened, and has an entrance by which the interior may be 
penetrated. This opening leads to narrow paflages, to conduits extending to a great 
depth, to wells, and precipices, according to the teftimony of individuals bold enough 
to enter *, for many, excited by defperate cupidity, and by chimerical expectations, 
have ventured into the interior of this building. They explore its deepeft cavities, 
and finally arrive at a fpot beyond which it is inipofiible to advance. As for the 
pafiage the moft frequented, and that which is commonly followed, it is by a glacis 
which leads towards the upper part of the pyramid f, where a fquare chamber is feen 
containing a farcophagus of {tone. 

The opening by which the pyramid is now entered, is not the door formed at the 
period of its erection, but a hole excavated with great trouble, and directed by chance, 
the making of which is afcribed to the Calif Mamoun {. The major part of our company 
entered this opening, and afcended to the chamber in the upper part of the pyramid : 
on their return they detailed the wonderful things they had feen; that the paffage was fo 
full of bats and their ordure as to be almoft clofed; that the bats were as large as pigeons, 
and that in the upper part openings were feen, and windows, defigned apparently for 
the admiffion of air and light. On a fecond vifit, I myfelf, with feveral others, entered 
the interior conduit, and penetrated about two-thirds of its length; but, lofing my 
fenfes, owing to the terror I experienced in the afcent, I returned half dead. 

Thefe pyramids are built of large flones from ten to twenty cubits long, by a breadth 
and thicknefs of from two to three: but moft efpecially worthy of admiration is the 
extreme nicety with which thefe ftones are faflnoned and difpofed, one above the 
other. The courfes fit fo exaftly, that not even a needle or a Angle hair can be 
thruft between the joints. They are cemented together by a mortar, which forms 
a layer of the thickneis of a leaf of paper. With the composition of this mortar I ani 
totally unacquainted §. The ftones are covered with writing, in that ancient character 
of which the meaning is now unknown. I have met with no one in Egypt, who 
either knew it himfelf, or had ever heard of any perfon by whom it was compre¬ 
hended. So numerous are thefe infcriptions, that, were thofe only to be copied 
which are found on the furface of thefe two pyramids, they would fill ten thoufand 
pages 1|. 

In feme of the books of the ancient Sabeans, I have read, that, of thefe two pyra¬ 
mids, one is the fepulchre of Agathodaimon the other of Hermes. Thefe, accord¬ 
ing to this authority, were two great prophets; but Agathodaimon is the more ancient, 
and the greater of the two. They further aftert that thefe two pyramids were reforted 
10 by pilgrims from all countries of the earth. 

On this fubjecl I have treated at large in my great work, and have related what 
others have faid of thefe buildings: to that therefore I refer the reader felicitous of 
more minute details, confining myfelf in this to the reprefentation of that alone of 
which I have myfelf been witnefs. 

Upon the fuccefiion of Malik-Alaziz Othman Ben-Yoofoof to the throne of his 
father, he fuffered himfelf to be prevailed upon by certain perfons belonging to his 

Sec Note VIII, f Sec Note IX. J See Note X. 

§ See Note XI. H Sec Note XU. See Note XIII. 
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court, men who were ftrangers to common fenfe, to demolifh thefe pyramids; the 
be^an with the red pyramid, the laft and leaft confiderable of the three. 

Hither the Sultan difpatched Tappers, miners, and carriers, under the conduft 
of fome of the principal officers and amurs of his court, with orders for its deftruc- 
tion. -Accordingly they pitched their camp near the pyramid, where they col¬ 
lected from every quarter a vaft number of workmen, who were maintained at a 
prodigious expenfe. Here they remained the fpace of eight months, occupied wholly 
in putting into effect the commiffion with which they were intruded, removing every 
day, after oppreffive labour, and ahnoft utter exhauftion of the ftrength of thofe 
employed, at mod but two or three ftones. Some were appointed with wedges and 
levers to force them forward, while others, with cords and cables pulled fiom 
the bottom. When at length one of them fell, it occafioned a tremendous noife, 
which refounded at a vaft diftanee, fliook the very earth, and made the mountains 
tremble. In its fall it buried irfelf in the fand, and it required extraordinary efforts 
to difengage it; after which notches were wrought for receiving wedges. By means 
of thefe the ftones were fpiit into feveral pieces, each of which employed a waggon for 
its tranfport to the foot of the mountain, dtuate a diort diftanee thence, where it 

was left. , . 

After remaining long encamped on this fpot, and expending all their pecu¬ 
niary means, as their toil and fatigue continually increafed, while on the contrary 
their refolution diminifhed daily, and their ftrength became exhaufted, thofe of the 
commiffion were forced fhamefully to abandon the undertaking. So far from obtaining 
the promifed fuccefs and accomplifhing their defign, all they did was to fpoil the 
pyramid, and exhibit a manifeft proof of their inability and weaknefs. This occurrence 
took place in the year 593 of the hejra (beginning November 1196 A. C.) Now, 
when the mafs of ftones colleaed by this demolition is contemplated, one feels 
difpofed to confider the pyramid ruined to its foundation ; but on looking, on the 
other hand, at the pyramid, it feems as if it had fullered no injury, a part of its cafe 
on one fide only having been detached. 

Witneffing one day the extreme difficulty experienced in dragging down a fingle 
ftone, I addrefled one of the foremen who fu per in tended* the work, and queftioned 
him whether, if a thoufand pieces of gold were given him to replace one of thefe ftones 
in the ftate it was in before, he thought himfelf competent to the undertaking ; his 
anfwer was, that were he offered that fum many times told, he fhould never be able to 
accomplilh the tafk, and this he affirmed with an oath. 

In front of the pyramids, on the eaftern bank of the Nile, is feen a number of 
immenfe and very deep excavations, communicating one with the other, of which 
feveral are of three ftories. The name by which they are known is the town. A man 
on horfeback, with his lance erect, may enter them, and make excurftons for a day 
together without having traverfed the whole, fo numerous and vaft are they, and of 
Tuch great extent. It is eafy in thefe to recognize the quarries whence the ftone was 
drawn which ferved for the ftrufture of the pyramids. As for the quarries whence 
the red granite was taken, they are faid to be fituate at Kolzom and at Ofwan. 

Near thefe pyramids are yet vifible the remains of ancient gigantic edifices, and a 
number of fubterranean cavities of folid ftrufture; and feldoni is any part of them 
found without inferiptions in the ancient, but now unknown charafter. 

At little more than an arrow’s flight from thefe pyramids, is a coloflal figure of a 
head and neck projefting from the earth. The name of this figure is Aboo’lhaul, and 
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the body to which the head pertains, is faid to be buried under the earth. To judge 
from the dimenfions of the heacf of thofe of the body, its length muft be more than 
feventy cubits. On the face is a reddilh tint, and a red varnifh as bright as if frelh 
put on. The face is remarkably handfome, and the mouth exprefies much grace and 
beauty. One might fancy it fmiling gracefully *. 

A fenfible man enquiring of me what of aU I had feen in Egypt had moft excited 
my admiration, I anfwered, the nicety of proportion in the head of the fphinx. In 
fact, between the different parts of this head, the nofe, for example, the eyes and the 
ears, the fame proportion is remarked, as is obferved by nature in her works. Thus 
the nofe of a child is fuitable to its ftature, and proportioned to the reft of its frame, 
while, if it belonged to the face of a full grown man, it would be reckoned a deformity; 
thus alfo the nofe of a grown man on the vifage of a child would equally be a dif- 
figurement. The fame holds good with refpeft to all the other members; there are 
none but fhould have a certain form and dimenfions, in order to bear relations to fuch 
and fuch a face; and where thefe proportions are not obferved, the face is fpoiled. 
Hence the wonder, that in a face of fuch cololfal fize, the fculptor (liould have been 
able to preferve the exaft proportion of every parr, feeing that nature prefented him 
with no model of a fimilar coloffus, or any at all comparable. 

Among the monuments of antiquity in Egypt, thefe muft be comprized which are 
feen at Ain-Shems, a fmall town furrounded by a wall flill vifible, though demo- 
liflied. It is readily feen that thefe ruins belong to a temple; here are found frightful 
and cololfal figures in hewn ftone, more than thirty cubits long, the members of which 
all bear a juft proportion. Of thefe, fome are upright on pedeftals, others feated in 
various fingular poftures, and in perfect order. The gate of the town is yet fubfifting. 
Moft of the ftones (at this place) are covered with figures of men and other animals, 
and with a m ultitude of inferiptions in an unknown character. Scarcely a ftone is found 
but bears either an infeription, or fome objeft engraven in baffo or alto relievo. 

In this town are found the two obelilks, fo much celebrated, called the needles of 
Pharaoh. They confift of a fquare bafe, ten cubits every way, of nearly an equal 
height, and repofing on a folid foundation in the earth: from this bale rifes a fquare 
column of pyramidal form, a hundred cubits in height, which near the bafe is about 
five cubits in diameter, and terminates in a point. The fummit is covered with a kind 
of cap, in the lhape of a funnel, which defeends about three feet from the apex f. 
The copper, from the action of rain and the lapfe of years, is eroded and become 
green, and a portion of the green erofion has run down the needle of the obelilkj. 
The whole furface of the obelilk is covered with the fame kind of writing which 
we have before fpoken of. I faw one of thefe two obelilks which had fallen, and 
was broken in twain by the fall, owing to its exceffiye weight. The copper which 
covered the top had been taken away. Around thefe obelilks are an innumerable 
multitude of others: thefe are but of half or a third of the height of the larger. 
Among thefe fmall obelilks few are feen formed of a Angle ftone: the major 
part are of leveral pieces. The chief of them have been thrown down; but of thefe 
the bafes remain in their place. 

At Alexandria, on the fea Ihore, I faw in the midft of the buildings two obelilks of 
greater fize than the fmall ones at Ain-Shems which I have before noticed, but inferior 
to the two larger 

* See Nate XIV. f See Note XV. f Sec Note XVI. || See Note XVI L 
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As for the berbh* of the Said, however much might be faid of their grandeur, the 
excellence of their flrufture and their exaft proportions, of their innumerable figures, 
their fcuiptures in baffo or alto relievo, the infcrlptions they prefent to the admira¬ 
tion of all beholders, their folidity and enormous lize ; thefe, are already fo well known 
as to render any new defer ip tion fuperfluous. 

I faw at Alexandria the column (of the pillars), called Amood-alfawaru It is of that 
red fpotted granite which is fo extremely hard. This column is of furprifing dimentions 
and height: I can readily give credit to its being feventy cubits high $ it is five cubits in 
diameter, and ftands on a bale very large and proportioned to its height. On the 
fummit of this column is a large capital, which, to have placed with the moft nice 
precifion, as it is, mult have required a profound knowledge of mechanics and the 
art of railing great weights, together with furprifing fkill in practical geometry* A 
perfon worthy of belief allured me, that, having meafured the circumference of this 
column, he found it to be feventy-five fpans of the great meafure f. 

I likewife faw on the More, where the fea approaches the walls of the town, more 
than four hundred columns broken into two or three pans; the ftone of them fimilar 
to that of the column of pillars, and apparently of from a third to a fourth part of 
its fize. According to the uncomradicted teftimony of the whole of the inhabitants 
of Alexandria, thefe columns once Hood around the column of pillars ; but a 
governor of Alexandria, of the name of Karadja, who held command in this city 
under Yoofoof, fon of Ayyoob (Saladin), thought proper,to throw them down, break 
them in pieces, and call them on the beach, under pretence of checking the force of the 
waves, and fecuring the walls of the city againft their violence; and at the fame time to 
prevent the lhipping of any enemy from anchoring under the wall* It was the action 
of an untaught child, or of a man incapable of diftinguifhing right from wrong* 

Round the column of pillars I like wife faw feme pretty confiderable remains of 
thefe columns, part of them entire, and others broken ; it was frill evident, from thefe 

* 23 erM y orbtrba. Is an Egyptian word, adopted by the Arabs to exprefs the ancient edifices, confecrated 
by the Egyptians to the worth ip of their deities. 

f Mr* de Sacy (Note]. Book i, Chap, iv*) Hates the meafurement given hereby Abd-AUatif on 
bear-fay to be much too great; the targdt diameter of Pompey's pillar not exceeding, according to Mr* 
Norry, eight feet four inches, its circumference will be no more t \\m twenty five feet. Mr* de Sacy in 
thU llatement, reckons the meafure alluded to in the laH paragraph to be nine Inches (fee Note Ixiv, 
Book I* Chap, xi«): but that he Is mi Hake n, will appear from the beginning of this paragraph itfelf* 
Abd-AUatif there fays it is live cubits hi diameter; now the great cubit of the eaft, the hachtmiqut, 
according to Biomerod, (Metrologie Univerfdle Paris, 1803,) is five-ninths of a metre; five cubits is 
cotifequenily a,7777 metres, or eight feet fix inches and a half French, which agrees fufficiently with the 
meafure given by Mr. Norry, of eight feet four inches* 

Again, after having declared the diameter to be five cubits, or eight feet fix inches and a half French, 
which gives for the periphery 15,708 cubits and decimals, or 26,867 French feet and decimals; at the 
clofe of the paragraph he ftates its circumference to be, as he had heard, feventy-five fpans: now, if the 
meafure to which Abd-AUatif alludes, was, as Mr. de Sacy conjectures, of nine inches, It would require 
that the diameter fhould have been, inftead of five cubits or eight feet fix inches and a half, ten cubits and 
fomewhat more than a half, or 17,95 ^et and decimals. Prefuttuug therefore that Abd-AJIauf could not 
have been guilty of fo mamfelt an error, and contradiction j the i'pan by which he reckoned mull have 
,becn much fmaller than nine inches* To make it correfpgnd with the diameter of five cubits, it would be 
4,298 French inches and decimals, which even h larger than the pafmur major? a meafure according to 
Biornerod but ,0868 decimal parts of a metre, or 3,1952 French inches, or than the common palm 
according to the fame authority, which was but 2,70828 French inches and decimals. 

The fancied error of Mr. de Sacy appears to arife from hk mode of etmftruing the meaning of the 
author of the Kamous, who deferibes the meafure which Mr* dt Sacy has tranflated empany or fpan, to be 
the difiancc between ihe extremity of the thumb and the little finger : may not the author of the Kamous 
have meant by the extremity the point of infer don of the finger and thumb, thediihnce between which 
will be about Lhat which k pi ef timed to be adverted to by Abd-AUatif, Trahs* 
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remains, that the columns were once covered with a roof which they Fuftained*. 
Above the column of pillars is a cupola which it fupports. I conjecture this to have 
been the portico in which Ariftotle gave his leffons, and after him his difciples ; that 
this alfo was the academy ere&ed by Alexander when he built this city, and in which 
he deposited the library configned to the flames, with the permiffion of Omar, by 
Amrou-ben-Alas f. 

The pharos of Alexandria is too well known to need defcription. Writers, con* 
fidered exa£t, aflert its height to be two hundred and fifty cubits. 

I have read a note written by a curious and exact perfon which expreffed his having 
xneafured the column of pillars with its capital andbafe; it Hated that he found the col¬ 
lective height of the whole fixty-two cubits and a fixth; that the column rifes from 
a fmall mount, the elevation of which is twenty-three cubits and a half, which, added 
to the height of the column, gives, for the whole of its elevation (above the furrounding 
country), eighty-five cubits and two-thirds; that the height of the bafe is twelve 
cubits, and that of the capital feven cubits and a half. According to the fame note 
this perfon had Jikewife taken the height of the pharos, and found its total elevation 
two hundred and thirty-three cubits. Of the three ftories of which the pharos is 
formed ; the fir ft, which is fquare, meafures a hundred and twenty-one cubits ; the 
fecond is an oCtagon, and meafures eighty-one cubits and a half; the third, of a 
circular form, is in diameter thirty-one cubits and a half. From the fummit of the 
pharos rifes a chapel nearly ten cubits high. 

Let us now pafs to other veftiges of the ancient grandeur of Egypt: I would fpeak 
of the ruins of the ancient capital of this country, fituate in the territory of Gizeh, 
fame what above Foftat, Ihis capital was Memphis; here it was the Pharaohs refided 
and this was the feat of empire of the kings of Egypt. Of this city, are thofe words 
m the Alcoran to be underftood which God fpake to Abraham, alluding to Mofes: 

.He eniei ed the city at the inftant the inhabitants were giving themfelves up to fleep, 3 * 
And again “ Mofes departed from the city, full of fear, and looking about him.” For 
Mofes dwelt in a village of the territory of Gizeh, but little diftant from the capital 
called Dimoub \. The Jews have a fynagogue there. The ruins of Memphis at 
prefent, cover a fpace of half a day’s journey every way. This city flourilhed in the 
days of Abraham, of Jofeph, and Mofes, and long before their time j and continued 
to piofper ‘ifter them, till the reign of Nabuchodonofor. This prince made a wafte of 
Egypt, in which condition it remained for forty years §. The motive which induced 
Nabuchodonofor to turn his arms againft Egypt, was the king of that country affording 
refuge to the Jews who fled from this conqueror, for he granted them protection* and 
rerufed to deliver them up to their enemy. In revenge Nabuchodonofor marched againft 
the King of Egypt, and deflated the whole country. Alexander, in procefs offline 
having fobjected it to his dominion, founded the city of Alexandria, and made it the 
capital of the kingdom. Alexandria maintained this rank to the period that, the 
mululman religion being eftablifhed, this city was taken by the Mahometans, under the 
command of Amtou-Ben-Alas, who tranfported the feat of government to Foftat 
Afterwards Mai'zz, coming from Magreb, founded the city of Cairo, and made it the 
capital of his new domains. From that period things have remained on the fame 
footing, lhe whole of thefe events we have related in moft ample detail in our great 

work. Let us now return to the defcription of the ruins of Memphis, which is termed 
tne ancient Mtjr. 

Notwithftanding the immenfe extent of this city, and its very high antiquity; not- 
withitanding the viciffitudes of the different governments by which it has been fwayeij. 

* See Note XVIII. f See Note XIX. J See Note XX. $ See Note XXI. 
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anil in fpite of the attempts of various nations to annihilate even its moft minute traces, 
by tranfporting to other parts the different Hones and materials of which it was con- 
ftrnifed, by demolifhing its buildings and mutilating the figures with which they were 
adorned ; and finally, in fpite of the addition which upwards of four thoufand years have 
made to fo many caufes of d eft r Lift ion, its ruins yet prefent to the fpeftator a combina¬ 
tion of wonders which confound the underftanding, and which, to defcribe, the moft 
eloquent would attempt in vain. The more the colleftion is confidered, the greater 
admiration it infpires; and every additional glance at the ruins is a fource of frefh 
delight. Scarcely do they give birth in the mind of the beholder to one idea before 
this originates another (till more admirable; this inftant beprides himfelf on hisperfeft 
comprehenfion of them, and again another inftant his pride is lowered by the (taring 
conviction of the inadequacy of his conceptions. 

Among the wonders of the ruins of Memphis muft be placed the chamber or niche, 
called the green chamber * : it is formed of a Angle (tone, nine cubits high, by eight 
in length, and feven in breadth. In the midft of this ftone a niche has been hollowed 
out; it is formed by allowing two cubits rhicknels, as well to rhe lateral walls, as to 
the bafe and roof: the remainder compofes the chamber. Without, as well as within, 
it is entirely covered with fculpture in baffo and alto relievo, and iofcriptions in ancient 
charafters. Externally is feen a reprefentation of the fun in that part of the heavens 
where it rifes; and likewife of a number of (tars, fpheres, men, and animals. The 
men are here reprefen ted in various poftures and attitudes; feme fixed, others 
walking, feme with their legs ftretched out, and fome again with them at reft; 
part of them have their garments tucked up in a ftate for working, others are 
carrying materials; and, laftly, fome are giving direftions relative to the work. It is 
manifeftly evident that thefe reprefentations were intended to pourtray important 
matters, remarkable aftions, extraordinary incidents, and, under the figure of emblems, 
to delineate fecrets moft profound. It is clear that all this was not effected for mere 
diverfion, that the efforts of art were not exhaufted upon fimiliar works for the mere 
purpofe of embellifhment and decoration. This niche was firmly fixed on a bafe, 
confifting of large and maflive Hones of granite. But fome infenfate and ftupid perfons, 
in the chimerical hope of difeovering hidden treafures, undermined this bale, and thus 
deranged the pofition of ihe niche, deftroyed its fixity, and changed the center of 
gravity of its different parts; which, by their preffure one on the other, have caufed 
feveral flight cracks in the block. This niche was placed in a magnificent temple, 
built with enormous Hones, united with the niceft precifion, and the moft perfeft 
art. 

On the fame fpot are feen pedeftals fixed on enormous bafes. Stones which formed 
part of the demolifhed edifices cover the whole furface: in places large fragments of 
walls are yet (landing, conftrufted with great (tones fimilar to thole I have before 
deferibed; in other places nothing remains but the foundations and heaps of rtibbifh. 

I faw here the arch of a very lofty door-way, the two lateral walls of which were each 
formed of one (ingle ftone, the upper arch, likewife a (ingle ftone, had fallen before the 
door-way. 

Notwithftanding the nicety with which the (tones of thefe edifices were difpofed and 
joined to each other, between them, the builders had in addition chifellcd holes, of a 
fpan diameter by two fingers in depth, in which were diftinguifhed verdigris and 
eroded copper. In this I perceived their defign of fattening the (tones, and binding 
them more firmly together, by placing copper between, and pouring lead over them. 

* Sec Note XXII. 
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Vile and wretched individuals have fought after thefe bands of copper, and torn away 
a confiderable quantity. In order to get to them, they have broken a number of the 
ftones. Indeed, to obtain them, they have taken a deal of pains, and have left 
memorials of their meannefs and fordid cupidity. 

As for the idols found among thefe ruins, whether their number or extraordinary fize 
be confidered, they furpafs defcripuon, nor can even a conception of them be formed; 
but mod worthy of admiration is the nicety obferved in their forms, their exact propor¬ 
tions, and their refemblance to nature. We meafured one of them, which, without 
Us pedeftal, was more than thirty cubits high : the breadth of it, from the right to the 
left fide, was nearly ten cubits; and in front and behind it was broad in proportion. 
This ftatue was formed of a Jingle piece of red granite; it was covered over with a 
red varnifh, which appeared only to receive new frefhnefs from its great antiquity. 

Afluredly, nothing can be more marvellous, than the fight of fuch minute propor¬ 
tion, with rcfpeff to the different parts of the body, preferved in a ftatue of this 
coloffal magnitude. No one is ignorant that all the members of the body, whether 
they be inftrumental or confimiles*, have not only certain appropriate dimenfions, hut 
alfo certain proportions with refpefl to each other. From thefe dimenfions, and thefe 
relative proportions, refult the beauty and elegance of the whole figure: if any thing 
be faulty in thefe requifites there follows a deformity, more or lefs great according to 
the extent of the defect. Now, in thefe figures this congruity of all the parts has been 
obferved with a verity that cannot be fufficiently admired ; firftly, in the precife dimen¬ 
fions of each member feparately taken, and afterwards in the proportions which the 
members refpeftively bear to each other. 

In faft, if attention be paid, the breaft in thefe ftatues is feen to feperate itfelf from 
the neck at the point of the clavicle in the trueft manner. Thence the bofom, Jhaped 
by the upper ribs, rifes gradually to the two paps, which are protuberant above the 
circumjacent region, and detach themfelves from the remainder of the breaft, with a 
furprifing exadlnefs of proportion. The paps have a progreffive rife to the teats, which 
likewife are fafliioned with the jufteft conformity to the fize of thefe coloffal ftatues. 
Thence descending, you examine now the funken region of the fternum, or breaft- 
bone, now the interftice formed by the falfe ribs at the point of the heart, and now 
the part where is noticed, the alternate rifing and fall of the ribs and their obliquity, all 
which are given as in the human frame. You next defeend from where the ribs ceafe 
to the foft region formed by the exterior integuments of the belly: you fee the 
obliquity of the tendons and mufcles of the belly on the right and the left, their tenfion, 
and bomb-fliaped form ; the depreffion of the parts in the umbilical region adjoining 
the hypochondria; the exad form of the navel; the tenfion of the furrounding tnufcle; 
the depreffion of the hypogaftrium towards the pubis; the groin; the arteries and 
inguinal veins; and finally, the paffage thence to the two bones of the haunches. 

In a fimilar manner you obferve the feparation f of the fcapula, its articulation with 
the os humeri, and that of the humerus with the fore-arm, the torfion of the vena 
cephalica, the falient extremities of the cubitus, and radius, at the part of their 
articulation with the carpus, the point of the elbow, the two extulierances which form 
the articulation of the fore-arm with the os humeri, and the mufcles of the fore-arm; 
lafllv, the foftnefs of the flefh, the tenfion of the tendons, and other matters, which to 
detail would be tedious. Some of thefe figures are reprefented holding in their hand a 
fort of cylinder, a fpan in diameter, which appears to be a volume; and the artift has not 
forgotten to exprels the lines and wTinkles formed on the fkin of the hand, when clofed, 

* Sec Note XXT11* f The procefTus acromion. 
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at the part adjoining the little finger. The beauty of countenance in thefe ftatues, and 
their juft proportions are the ne plus ultra of excellence in the art of fculpture, and as 
perfect as can be expreffed in ftone: they want but the imitation of the fleflj and blood. 
The figure of the ear with its finuofities, is likewife a counterpart of nature. 

I faw two lions placed at a Ihort diftance from, and oppofue to each other; their 
afpeft infpired terror; fpite of their fize which was coloflal and infinitely greater than 
nature, their form, and its due proportions were exactly preferved ; they have now 
been broken and covered with earth. 

We noticed rather a large fragment of the walls of the town, which were conftru&ed 
with fmall ftones and brick. The bricks are large, of an oblong form*, and about half 
the fize of one of thofe bricks of Irak of the time of Cofroes t. The fame propor¬ 
tion even now exifts between the bricks made in the two countries: an Egyptian brick 
is no larger than half the fize of a brick of Irak. 

The reflecting man, contemplating thefe veftiges of antiquity, feels inclined to 
excufe the error of the vulgar, who imagine that mortals, in thofe diftant ages in 
which they were conftruSed, lived to a more advanced period than is ufual in our 
days ; that they were of gigantic ftature j or that, by lfriking a ftone with a wand, 
they caufed it to obey their orders, and to tranfport itfelf to wherever their will dictated. 
In fad, one is feized with a kind of ftupor on picturing to onefelf the great refources 
of genius, the profound knowledge of geometry, the refolution and patience requifite: 
for fhe completion of fimilar works; the numerous different inftruments, and uninter-. 
mittent toil they exaCted j the diligent attention which mu ft previoufly have been paid 
to the members of animals, and efpecially of man, to their precife dimenfions, their 
relative proportions, the mode of their articulations, and their polition, and the diftance 
at which they fhould refpeCtively be placed. 

In man, for example, the inferior portion of the body is longer in a determinate 
degree than the upper, that is to fay, the trunk ; whereas, in all other animals the pro¬ 
portion obferved is the reverfe. A man of exaCt proportion fhould be eight fpans 
high; the length from the hand to the bend of the elbow fhould be two fpans the 
arm fliould meafure a fpan and a quarter, the extent of the /pan being that of the 
individual. All the other bones, whether great or filial! *, the bones of the leg, the 
vertebra, the bones of the fingers, are alike fubjeCt to certain rules, as well for the 
dimenfions, whence their particular form refults, as the proportions they reciprocally 
bear to each other. The fame holds good in all the other parts of the frame, whether 
external or internal, as the depreflion of the finciput below the fummit of the head 
with elevation above all that furrounds it, the extent of the forehead, and of the 
two arches of the eyebrows, the finking of the two temples, the elevation of the two 
cheekbones J, the flat form of the cheeks, the blunt blade of the nofe, the foftnefs of 
the cartilage that forms the point of it, the opening of the noftrils, the breadth of the 
iftmus by which they are feperated, the thicknefs of the lips, the roundnefs of the 
chin, the cutting and rounded form of the two jaws, and many other particulars which 
it is almoft impoffible to defcribe, and which can only be well comprehended by the 
eye, by difleftion, and diligent infpection of the parts. 

Arillotle, in his eleventh book on animals, employs one chapter in proving that, 
although fome men have difplayed much fagacity and addrefs in acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the members of animals, and their refpeftive proportions, the extent of their 
information on this head is very limited and mean, when compared with truth and 
nature; and if we place a value on this knowledge, imperfect as it is, the caufe is to 

* See Note XXIV. _ + See Note XXV. 

t This I apprehend to be the meaning of hs deux pommcllit, which is the French exprdfion here. Tr. 
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be attributed to the convi&ion we feel of the weakuefs of our faculties, and the com- 
parifon we draw between the man converfant in thefe matters and him who is not. 
Hence we admire the ant employed in removing a grain of barley, but fuffer the 
elephant to pafs unregarded which carries a burthen of many hundred weight. The 
following is the fubftance of his words, according to my interpretation*: “ It is matter 
of aftonilhment that we Ihould feel fuch intereft in acquiring the talent of reprefenting 
things in paintings, or in imitating them by means of the art of the fculptor or founder, 
and that we Ihould fucceed in comprehending the procefs of thefe arts, yet at the fame 
time feel no anxiety to fathom the works of nature, efpecially where the poffibility 
exifts of our difcovering the caufes of them. We ought therefore to have no repug¬ 
nance to the ftudy of the nature of animals, of thole even which feem the mod vile; 
but Ihould carefully guard againft deeming it a toil, and thus imitating the conduct of 
children: for there are no works of nature but contain fubje&s of admiration. Hence 
we Ihould feek information on the nature of all animals, and hold for certain that there 
is not one which is dellitute of fome natural wonder, for none of them were formed 
without fome purpofe, by chance, or by a fort of fortune. On the contrary, what¬ 
ever has received exigence from nature was produced for fome end, I mean to fay, 
for the perfedtion of the whole : thus each has its ftation, its rank, and diltinguilhing 
merit.” Bleffed be God, the mod excellent Author of all things! 

As for the interior of animals, the cavities of their bodies, and the wonders they 
enfold, the description of which is found in the anatomical treatifes of Galen and other 
authors, and in the work of that learned phyfician, On the ufe of the parts, the dudy 
of the Totalled portion of thefe admirable works would be fufficient to make an artid 
defpair of being able to pourtray them ; and in vain would he feek around for one who 
might aflid him, or fupply his defeat of capacity: he mud then acknowledge the 
truth of what God fays in the Alcoran: Man was created weak . 

I fay, moreover, that the admiration excited in us by works of art, forms part of 
that we experience at thofe of nature: for the productions of art, under a certain point 
of view, are the works of nature, feeing they are the effect and offspring of natural 
faculties. Thus the mechanic is worthy of our eulogies, who fucceeds in removing 
an enormous weight; but would he not have much greater claim on our admiration 
could he form an automaton capable of itfelf to remove a weight, of whatfoever value 
it might be? 

It is God who has created you, you and all that you effect. Bleffed be he, whofe 
dominion comprifes all things, vifible and invifible, and who is lord of your fouls! 
Do you not then comprehend the excellence of his grandeur ? The light of his 
glory is every where diffufed, and is hid by no veil whatever. He knows that which 
efcapes the eye, and all that is concealed in the recedes of the heart: for all that 
exifts by him alone is put in motion, or retained at reft, according as he wills j all 
things rejoice in feeing his behefts receding them fulfilled, and leap with gladnefs to 
approach His Holy Majefty. They by their very multitude bear witnefs to his unity, 
and the changes they endure atteft him everlafting. There is nought but lings his 
praife. 

But it is time we returned to our fubjeft. However great the number of the 
ftatues of Memphis, they have experienced the ravage of time to fuch a degree, that, 
if a very fmall number be excepted, they are now all broken in pieces, and form only 
heaps of rubbifh. I faw one ftatue of very large dimenfions, from the fide of which 
a inill-ftone had been cut, two cubits in diameter, without its being much deformed by 
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the det raft ion, or experiencing any very vifible alteration. I like wife faw another, with 
one fmaller Handing between its legs, and cut out of the fame block: this, compared 
with the greater, feetned but a child, yet did it exceed in ftature the height of the 
tailed: man. It was of fuch exquiiite beauty and grace as rivetted the fight, nor could 
I tire with admiring it. 

At the period thefe ftatues were formed, the worlhip of idols was univerfally fpread 
over the earth, and reigned among all nations. For this reafon is it that God, in the 
Alcoran, fays, fpsaking of Abraham : “ Abraham formed a nation ; he was obedient 
to God, a true believer, and not of the number of polytheifts.” Thefe words fignify 
that Abraham was the only man of his time who profeffed the dogma ol the Unity, and 
that he thus formed in himfelf a nation apart, being diftinguilhed and feparated from 
the reft of men, by a creed oppofite to thole they profeffed. 

The children of Ifrael having witneffed the homage paid by the Egyptians to there 
idols, the profound veneration they manifefted for them, and the zeal they fhewed in 
the worlhip of them; accuftomed, moreover, by their long refidence among thefe 
people, to witnefs thofe fuperftitious practices, and meeting in Syria with nations 
fimilarly addicted to the wor/hip of idols, requefted Mofes to give them gods like 
other people; this occafioned Mofes to ufe this reproof: “ You are a nation void of 
fenfe,” The chief of the Chriftians, being either Egyptians or Sabeans, continued to 
preferve a great predilection for (the vt orfhip of) the nation from which they draw 
their origin, and fuffered themfelves to be readily drawn over to the ancient cuftoms 
of their fathers: they in confequence admitted images into their churches and temples, 
deftined to the exercife of their worfhip. They even carried things to excefs, and 
varied in a number of ways their abufe of this cuftom, carrying their madnefs fo far as 
even to figure the divinity they adore fummnded with angels. All this was but a 
remnant of the practices of their anceftors, which they preferved; but with this diftinc- 
tion, that their anceftors, far from representing the Deity under any figure, had too 
grand an idea of him to imagine he could either be evident to the fenfes, or even com¬ 
prehended by the mind. The Chriftians were led to this excels, and emboldened to 
adopt fuch a cuftom by the dogma they profefs of the divinity of a created being. 
We have carefully diicuffed this matter in a treatife compofed by us againft the 
Chriftians. 

The different fovereigns were careful at all times of preferving thefe valuable relics 
of antiquity ; and, though avowed enemies of the people by whom thefe ftatues were 
erefted, would not allow of their being damaged, or deftroyed at pleafiire. Many 
advantages prefented by thefe monuments dictated this line of conduct. 

In the fir ft place, they regarded them as a fpecies of annals which recalled the 
memory of pad ages: fecondly, they flood as wltneffes of the truth of the books of 
revelation; for mention is made, as well of thefe idols as the people who adored them, 
in the Alcoran: thus the fight of what remains of them adds the teftimony of proof 
to that of authority, and confirms the verity of tradition. Thefe monuments, more¬ 
over, are admonitions of futurity, by calling the attention to the lot referved for 
things of this world. Befides, they prefent a Iketch of the hiftory and conduct of the 
ancient inhabitants of the earth ; we learn, in ftudying them, to what eminence they 
Had attained in the fciences, what the extent of their genius, and other fimilar circum- 
ftances. Now thefe are matters, the knowledge of which is fatisfactory to the mind, 
and of which it delights in forming an idea. 

But in latter days men have been left to follow their inclinations unbridled, and 
none have attempted to curb them in their caprices: left thus to themfelves, their 
whims have been the rule of their actions, and knowing of no impediment to their 
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following the direction of their prejudices or paffions, they have been carried away by 
the impulfe of their defires, and have given themfelves up blindly to their guidance. On 
feeing monuments of coloflal grandeur, the afpeft has filled them with terror; they 
have formed filly and falfe ideas of the nature of thefe veftiges of antiquity. As the 
minds of thefe people were wholly occupied by the fimple objeft of their wifhes, the 
only thing which had charms for them, I mean to fay, gold and hiver, they expe¬ 
rienced what a certain poet fays of a drunkard : 

Every thing he fees appears to him a goblet; whenever he beholds a man, he 
takes him for the boy who fliould pour out the drink/* 

Thus every thing, which feemed to them to denote any thing, was in their eyes the 
token of treafure concealed: did they fee an opening in a mountain, they imagined it 
a road to feme hoard : with them a cololfal ftatue was confidered the guardian of the 
money depofited at its feet, and the implacable avenger of any enterprize againft its 
fafety. They therefore reforted to e^ery kind of artifice to deftroy and damage thefe 
ftatues; they mutilated their faces, like wretches who thus expected to obtain their 
ends, and who feared by an open attack to draw down ruin on themfelves; they made 
openings, and dug holes in the ftones, nothing doubting but they were fo many coffers, 
full of immenfe fums *, they likewife penetrated into the chinks in the mountains, like 
thieves who enter houfes by any other way than the door, and who eagerly fieze an 
opportunity to effe£t their defigns unperceived. 

Among thefe rents are fome which can only be entered upon hands and knees ; to 
penetrate others, it is neceffary to draw onefelf along upon the bank; to enter others 
again, one mu ft creep on the belly, the face ciofe to the ground: fome of the laft 
defeription are fo narrow, that only fuch as are extremely thin can ftep into them 
even by this method. Moft of thefe openings are no other than natural rents in the 
mountains. 

Among rhofe covetous men of whom I fpeak, fome, who were in tolerable circum- 
fiances, have loft all they pofleffed in thefe fruitlefs refearches; others, poor and 
deftitute of relburces, meet with opulent men, whofe cupidity they excite, and whofe 
hopes they inflame, as much by oaths, of which they are prodigal, as by fecrets which 
they boafl of having themfelves difeovered, and certain indices they pretend to have 
feen: by thefe means they defpoil the victims of their feduftion at once of their reafon 
and their money ; and thefe unfortunate beings terminate with finding themfelves 
reduced to the moft frightful mifery, as a recompence of their credulity. 

There are, however, circumfiances which really contribute to ftrengthen their 
covetoulhefs, and fupport their conftancy; they occafionally difeover, under ground, 
vaft caverns of very folid conftruftion, containing an immenfe number of corpfes, 
depofited there at fome very diftant period. The corpfes are enveloped in winding- 
ftieets of hempen cloth ; for fome of them, more than a thou land yards have been 
employed. In ibe firft place each feparate member, the hand for example, the feet, 
the fingers and toes, is enveloped feparately with bandages extremely fine. The 
whole body afterwards is fwathed in a (ingle piece, fo as to referuble nothing but a 
great bale. The Bedouins, the Arabs eftablifhed on the cultivated lands, and all 
thofe who employ themfelves in fearch of thefe fepulchral caves, carry away the 
winding-fheets and every thing which continues to poffefsa fufficient confiftency ; thefe * 
they employ in making drefiks, or fell to the manufacturers of paper, who ufe them in 
the fabric of paper for the grocers. 

Some of thefe corpfes are inclofed in coffins made of ftrong.planks of the fycamore- 
fig ; others have coffins of (lone, either marble or granite ; and finally fome are enclofed 
in jars of honey. A perfon of credit informed me, that being once occupied with 
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others in fearch of treafures in the neighbourhood of the pyramids, they found a 
pitcher dofely fealed; on opening which, and finding honey, they ate of it. One of 
them remarked a hair that ftuck to his finger; he drew it towards him, and a fmall 
infant appeared, the whole of the limbs of which ftill adhered to each other, and the 
body of which feemed ftill to preferve its original frefhnefs; it was decorated with 
fome jewels and rich ornaments. On the forehead, eyes, and nofe of thefe corpfes, 
leaves of gold are feen, refembling a thin fkin. The like is noticed on the fexual parts 
of women; and fome bodies are wholly covered with fimilar leaves of this metal. With 
others, gold is found, jewels, or precious ftones. With the body, very frequently, 
the inftrument is difcoveredby which the defunftwas accuftomed to earn his livelihood. 

I am told by perfons worthy of belief, that, by the fide of a barber, they have found 
his razor and hone; with another body the inftrument for cupping; and with others 
again, the tools of a weaver. All this gives room for fuppofing it was a common practice 
with thefe ancient people to inter with the dead the inftruments of their profeflions, 
or the things they were accuftomed to ufe. I have been told that, among the nations 
of Abyffinia, there are fome who obferve the fame practice, and who look upon it 
ominous to touch, or ufe, any of the furniture of the dead. We had ourfelves a 
relation who fettled in Abyflinia, and who, exclufive of other gains, acquired two 
hundred ounces of gold. When he died, the people of the place obliged an Egyptian, 
who dwelt with him, to take away this gold, which he did, much againft his will, 
and loading them with reproaches for the benefit he received. 

It feems to have been common in remote times, to bury a fmall quantity of gold 
with the dead. One of the cadis of Boufir, a village adjoining the fpot where the dead 
are depofited, related to me, that, having opened three fepulchres, on each corpfe 
was found a fheet of gold fo thin as not to be removeable, and that each of thefe bodies 
had likewife a fmall ingot of gold in the mouth ; that he took the three ingots, the 
collective weight of which was nine mithkals. Relations of this defcription are too 
numerous to be admitted in this book. 

In the belly and fkoll of thefe corpfes* is alfo found in great abundance* the fub- 
fiance called mummy. The inhabitants of the country tranfport it to the city, where 
it is fold for a trifle. For half a dirhem I purchaled three heads filled with this 
fubftance. One of the venders of this drug {hewed me a wallet full of it j I faw there 
the breaft and belly of a corpfe which likewife were full of it. I noticed that this 
matter had infinuated itfelf into the bones, which were fo perfectly impregnated as 
to feem themfelves a part of the mummy. I likewife remarked, on the external part 
of the fkull, the traces of the fliroud which had ferved to envelope the body, and the 
marks of the threads of the cloth ; thefe had made an impreflion fimilar to that given to 
wax laid on cloth to receive a ftamp *. 

This mummy is as black as pitch. I obferved, when expofed to the flrong heat of 
the fun, that it melts, and adheres to any thing that touches it; caft on coals, it 
boils up and emits a finoke, in fmell refembling bitumen or white pitch. I he 
opinion moft commonly received is, that this mummy is a mixture of white pitch and 
myrrh. . 

As for mummy, properly fo called, it is a fubftance which runs from the fumraits 
of mountains, mixed with the waters which carry it down in their courfe ; it afterwards 
coagulates like mineral pitch, and exhales a fmell refembling white pitch mixed with 
bitumen. According to Galen, mummy fprings from the earth in the fame manner as 
mineral pitch and naphthaf; others affirm it to be a variety of mineral pitch, 
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and call It the menjtrua of the mountains . The mummy found in the hollows of corpfes 
in Egypt, differs but immaterially from the nature of mineral mummy; and, where 
any difficulty arifes in procuring the latter, may be fubftituted in its Head. 

The molt fingular curiofity of thefe tombs, is their containing different kinds of 
animals, birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles. Each body is enveloped in a greater or fmaller 
quantity of cloth ; with this it is entirely furrounded, and under Ihelter of the envelope, 
is kept in a ftate of prefervation. 

Perfcns of credit have affured me, that having difcovered under ground a room very 
exactly clofed, upon opening it they faw a parcel, furrounded by bandages of hempen 
cloth, which fell in tatters. They unwound the bandages without being deterred by 
the great quantity of cloth of which the parcel was compofed j and within found a 
calf, in excellent prefervation, which had been fwathed with abundance of care and 
fkill *. By another, I was affured of a hawk having been found in the lame 
manner, the envelope of which was formed of fo large a quantity of bands of cloth, 
that it occafioned infinite trouble to unfwathe it. It was found not to have loft its 
feathers f. Similar difcoveries of cats, fparrows, fcarabsei or beetles were related 
to me, as well as of other animals, the enumeration of which would be tedious, and 
unworthy the pains. 

An ameer, a truft-worthy man, related to me likewife, that when he was at Kous, 
fome of his dependents, who made a profeflion of fearching for Creafures, came to 
inform him that an opening had taken place under their feet, prefenting an excavation 
which they fufpedted to conceal fome hidden treafure. He accompanied them to the 
fpot, attended by a body of foldiers, and, on fearching it, difcovered a large pitcher, 
the mouth of which was nicely clofed with plaifter. After it was with much difficulty 
opened, they found in it fmall parcels, the fize of a finger, furrounded by rags. They 
unwound the rags, which contained fmall fifli of the fpecies denominated feer J. 
They were like the minute dull which flies away before the flighteft breath. The 
pitcher was tranlported to Kous, and depofited in the cuftody of the provoft. In his 
prefence, and that of more than a hundred perfons jcollefted on the occafion, 
the whole of the parcels were unfolded, without any thing being difcovered but thefe 
little filh. 

At an after period, in the burial places of the village of Boufir, I myfelf faw. a 
multitude ot curious things $ which the limits of this work will not permit me to 
enumerate. Among them, I obferved caves conftrufted with much art, in each of 
which were interred an innumerable colleftion of Ikeletons. Some were filled with 
the Ikeletons of dogs, others with thofe of bulls $ in others again were Ikeletons of cats. 
All of them were enveloped in pieces of hempen cloth. I likewife faw in thefe places 
of fepulture fome human bones, but fo curious that they refembled the white fibres 
which envelope the lower part of the leaves of the palm-tree |[. The greater part, 
however, of the Ikeletons I faw, were firm, with all their parts ftrongly adherent to 
each other. They feemed even to be more frefli than thofe of perfons who had 
died in the courfe of the year 597, of which I lhall fpeak at the clofe of this writing.. 
This was more efpecially the cafe with the ancient corpfes which had been plaftered' 
over with pitch or tar. Thefe were of the colour of iron, and were equally firm and 
heavy. I faw an innumerable quantity of the IkuIIs of cattle and Iheep; and readily 
diftinguilhed the heads of the Iheep from thofe of goats, and the heads of the cows from 
thofe of bulls. The flefli of the cattle adhered fo perfe&ly to the envelope as to form 
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but one Angle piece of a blackifli red, beneath which the bones appeared of a delicate 
whitenefs ; but fome of the bones were red, and others black. The like was the cafe 
in the inftance of human bones. There can be no doubt but the Ihrouds were 
moiftened with aloes and pitch, and faturated with thefe fubftances before they were 
employed in enveloping the corpfes. Hence the fhronds communicated their colour to 
the flefli, and preferved it. When thefe aromatic fubftances penetrated to the bones, it 
likewife changed their colour to red or black. In different fpots I found heaps of carcafes 
of dogs, confifting each, poffibly, of a hundred thonfand or more. All thefe carcafes 
are taken away by men who obtain their livelihood by fearching for treafures; for 
there are numbers who have no other means of fupport than rummaging the burial 
places, and taking thence whatever they find, fuch as wood, pieces of cloth, 
and other things. Although I made a very minute fearch in all thofe places to which 
I was enabled to penetrate, I never once met with the head of a horfe, a camel, or an 
afs. As this Angularity ftruck me greatly, I queftioned the old men of the village of 
Boulir on the fubjeft; and they affured me, without even hearing me to an end, that 
they had themfelves made the fame remark, and that in all their refearches they had 
conftantly failed of finding any. The coffins are chiefly of the wood of the fycamore- 
fig. There are fome which are {till firm and folid, while others are, as it were, 
reduced to afties. Certain cadis of Boufir, related to me, among other remarkable 
Angularities, that one day finding a {tone coffin, and breaking it, they obferved it to con¬ 
tain another: upon forcing this, it prefemed them a wooden coffin, in which they dif- 
covered a lizard of the fpecies termed fohliyya ; which is the fam-abras, well enveloped 
in ihrouds, and interred with much care. 

At Boufir we faw a number of pyramids. Of one, that was demoliihed, there was 
but the kernel remaining. We meafured it by its foundations, and difcovered that it 
had been nothing inferior in fize to the pyramids of Gizeh. 

Whatever we have faid of the burial places of Boufir, applies to thofe of Ai'n-ffiems, 
of the Berbis, and others. 

It is fit I fhould remark, that no mention is made, that I remember, of the pyramids, 
in the pentateuch, or any other (ancient) book. I do not perceive either that Ariftotle 
makes mention of them; in his Treatife on Politics , he fays, “ As was the practice of 
the Egyptians in the edifices they conftrufted.” * Alexander Aphrodifius is the author 
of a fnvall chronicle in which he fpeaks of the Jews, the Magi, and the Sabasans ; he 
likewife fays fomething in this book of the hiftory of the Egyptians. But Galen, I find, 
in one part of his works makes mention of the pyramids, and derives their denomina¬ 
tion from harm, which fignifies decrepid old age f. In his commentary on the treatife 
of Hippocrates, on Different Airs and Places, he likewife fays, “ He who would fludy 
aftronomy, ought to go to Egypt, as the inhabitants of that country have applied them¬ 
felves greatly to that fcience.” Such is the fenfe of his words. He alfo obferves, in 
his book of Anatomical Operations, Whoever wiffies to comprehend thoroughly the 
difpofition of the bones, cannot do better than repair to Alexandria to examine the 
ancient corpfes there preferved.” 

The primitive inhabitants of Egypt may be compared to the Nabathasans of Irak, 
Memphis to Babylon, the Grecian monarchs and the Caefars of Egypt to the Perfian 
Kings and the Cofroes of Perfia, Alexandria to Madam, Foftat to Bagdad. All thefe 
countries are now united by the profeffion of Iflamifm, and acknowledge the dominion 
of the pofterity of Abbas. 
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NOTE I. p* 803, 

A HIS citadel, which was denominated the caftle of the mountain, is, in the prefent day, the 
X refidence of the paflia, and the quarter occupied by the Janiffaries and die Azaps. Its 
pofition is eaft of Cairo, on leaving it by the gate of Zowe'ila ; it ft and s north of Kairbay, and 
fouth of Kara fa, A defcription of this citadel and the buildings it contains, as well as a plan 
of the city of Cairo, is given by Niebuhr in his Voyage en Arabic, (tome 1. p* 92,) A plan 
of Cairo, and particularly of the caftle, may alfo be feen at the clofe of the defcription given 
of the pyramids of Gizeh by the chief of brigade Grobert (pL xit.) 

Mr* Langlcs, in the notes affixed to his edition of Le Voyage de Norden, confounds this 
caftle of the mountain with the ancient caftle or fort called Kafr-alfhama, which belonged to the 
town of Foftat, and exifted previous to the conqueft of Egypt by the* Muful mans* of Arabian 
authors; fome confound it with Babelgaun (Babylon), while others, whofe opinion appears to be 
better founded, make a diftin&iou* The quarter of Foftat, where this caftle ftood, is ftill called 
the quarter of Kafr-alftvama 5 and here are fituated the church called the Moallaka, and the 
principal churches of the Chriftlans, as may be feen in Makrifi (Man* An de 3a Biblio. Imp. 
No. 682. folio 1 £9 and 160), and injVanfleb (Nouv* Relat. d’Egypte p, 129, p, 237* and feq*) I 
fhall not fay more of the Kafr alfhama, but revert to the citadel of the mountain. This place, 
and the well admired in it, are known by the name of Jofeph, one of the names of Salah-eddin, 
or Saladtn, by whofe order they were conftrufted, Yoofoof was the name of Salah-eddin, and 
that of his father Ayyoob, not Jofeph or Yoofoof as fuppofed by Mr* Langlcs {Voyage de Eg, 
et de Nub* tome Hi. p* 309,) The following is the ftatement of Makrifi refpedHng the 
foundation of the caftle of the mountain. (Man. Ar. de la Biblio. Imp. No* «S82. fob 390 
and 392. 

£i This citadel is built on a great eminence of the mountain : it leans on Mount Mokattam, 
and overlooks Cairo, Mifr, the Nile, and Xarafa 1 it has Cairo on the north, Mifr, Karafa, 
and Birket Alhabefh on the fouth-weft, the main eourfe of the Nile on the weft, and behind it 
on the eaft. Mount Mokattam* The fpot on which it is built formerly bore the name of 
Kobbat alhawa. 

u The pavillion of fine air, afterwards the hippodrome of Ahmed-ben-Touloun, was formed 
above this fpot. At a later period this place was converted into a cemetery, where feveral 
mofques were ere£ted ; and in this ftate it remained until Maiik-alftafr Salah-eddin Yoofoof- 
ben- Ayyoob, the fir ft of the kings of his race who reigned in Egypt, caufed a citadel to be 
conftru£led under the direction of the eunuch Boha-eddin Kara Kooffi, in the year 562, (com¬ 
mencing Oflober 1166.) From that, to the prefent day, this caftle has conftantly been the 
refidence of the fovereigns of Egypt* This is the eighth place made the feat of empire in this 
country. Before the deluge, the kings refided in the city of Amfous. After the deluge Memphis 
was the royal ciry» until it was dellroyed by Nabuchodonofor. Alexander, the fon of Philip, 
having afcended the thmne, and arriving in Egypt, where he built the city of Alexandria, this 
new city fucceeded Memphis in the title of royal, and retained the prerogative until God 
cftabttfhed IJlamifm, when Amroo-ben-Alas entered Egypt at the head of a Muffulman army, 
made himfdf mafter of the citadel, and laid the foundation of Foftat, which, from that period, 
became the refidence of the ameers, governors of this country. Things remained on this footing 
to the period of the extinction of the caliphs of the houfe of Omayya, The armies of the 
Abbaftes entering Egypt, and building without the city of Foftat the quarter called Alafker, 
the governors inhabited atone time Foftat, at another Alafker, Ahmed-ben-Touloun afterwards 
built the caftle, the hippodrome* and the quarter called Alkatai near Alafker; and Aik at at 
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became the refidence of the ameers of the family of Touloun: but after the extinttion of this 
dynafly, the ameers dwelt anew in Alalker, until the general of the armies of Moezz, Jewhar, 
coming from the Magreb, laid the foundations of Cairo. From this time to the deftruttion of 
the power of the Fatemees, by the fultan Salah-eddin Yoofoof-ben-Ayyoob, Cairo was made the 
refidence of the caliphs and imams of Egypt. Salah-eddin became foie mailer of the country, built 
the citadel of the mountain, and made it his refidence. After him Malik-alcamel Mohammed, fon 
of Malik-Aladel Aboobekr-ben-Ayyoob, likewife refidcd there, and his example was followed 
by the princes of his line. The Mamalukes Baharee, who feized on the fovereignty, and 
fucceeded the family of Ayyoob, have continued down to this time to refide in this citadel# 

« The following was the origin of the citadel. The fultan Salah-eddin-Yoofoof, having 
terminated the fway of the Fatemees, and conflituted himfelf the foie and abfolute fovereign of 
Egypt, did not on this occafion abandon the palace of the grand vizier, which he before bad 
occupied at Cairo. Neverthelefs he was not exempt from apprehenfion, as much on account of 
the partizans which the Fatemee caliphs ftill retained in Egypt, as of Malik-aladel Nour-eddin 
Makmoud-ben-Zenghi, fultan of Syria. He made provifion before hand againft any reverie he 
might experience from the attacks of Nour-eddin, by fending his brother Mulik-almoaddham 
Shemfeddaula Fouran-lhah into Yemen, to conquer a new kingdom, which might prefent an 
afylum. Shems-eddaula completely fubdued Yemen; and, on the other hand, God delivered 
Salah-eddin from all anxiety refpetting Nour-eddin, who died the lame year, breed from dread 
in this quarter, Salah-eddin wiflied to fecure feme ftrong place in Egypt where he might fix his 
refidence; for he had divided the two caftles occupied by the Fatemees among liis ameers, who 
had taken up their abode in them. It is faid he determined on the fite of the citadel of the 
mountain, from obferving that meat, expofcd to the open air at Cairo, became putrid in twenty- 
four hours, while, fufpended on the fpot where the citadel is conftrutted, it experienced no 
alteration until after the lapfe of eight-and-forty hours. He confequently diretted the raifing 
of a citadel on this fpot, and entrusted the execution of his orders to one of his ameers, ICara- 
fcoolh, an Afadee. Karakoofii began this work, as well as the wall of Cairo, which likewife 
was confided to his care, in the year of the hejra 572. He defrayed the mofques, fuppreffed 
the tombs, and caufed the fmall pyramids at Gizeh, in front of thexity of Mifr, the number of 
which was conGderable, to be demolilhed. The Hones obtained from the demolition were 
employed in building the wall, the citadel of Cairo, and the arches of Gizeh. lhe fultan in¬ 
tended the wall Ihould furronnd, in one inclofure, Cairo, Foftat, and the citadel; but he died 
before the wall and the citadel were completed. Thefe works were negletted till the reign of 
Malik-aladel Seif-eddin-Aboobekr-ben-Ayyoob, who fixed his foil Malik-alcamel Nafr-eddin 
Mohammed, in the citadel of the mountain, nominated him his lieutenant in Egypt, and ap¬ 
pointed him his fucceflor. This prince put the finilhing hand to the citadel, and eretted the 
fultan’s palace in the interior, in the year of the hejra 604, (beginning July 1207.)” 

Many other details might be extracted from Makrifi, refpetting the buildings within the 
citadel, and the wall of Cairo, but they would here be fuperfluous. I lhall but obferve further, 
that, on the plan of M. Niebuhr may be noticed, eaft of the citadel, and upon the mountain, a 
fmall building in ruins, which bears the name of Kobbat-alhawa, or the pavillion of fine air. 

NOTE H. p. 803. 

ABD ALLATIF fays “ the two wells,” and not “ the well,” becaufe the well is divided into 
two parts by a refting place and refervoir. Many travellers have deferibed the wells; for 
example MailJet, Pococke, Father Lucas, Niebuhr, Grobert, &c. The two firft aferibed its 
formation to Mobammed-bcn-Kclaoon, but Mr. Niebuhr, better informed, and Mr. Savary, who 
ftates this to have been the opinion of the inhabitants of the country, more jultly aferibe it to 
Salah-eddin, and conjecture it took its name of the Well of Jofeph, from that prince. Did any 
doubt exift if would at once be removed by the authority of Abd Allatif, who was a cotemporary 
writer. Shaw knew of this paffage of Abd Allatif, but far from drawing thence a jult con- 
elufion, he attributes the well to the Babylonians. The error of Maillet and Pococke arifes 
poffibly from their having heard that it was the work of a fultan named Malik-alnafr, a name 
common as well to Saladin as to Mohammed-ben-Kilaoon. 
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Malirifi fpeaks thus of the well: “ The well of the citadel is of the number of thofe things 
we admire; It was dug by Karakooffi. Ebn-Abd-AIdhaler fays, this well is of wonderful 
ftruQure. Oxen, at the top, by moving in a circle, draw up the water from a refervoir half the 
depth cf the well; at the Ration of this refervoir, others by fimilar means raife the water From 
the bottom to the refervoir; there is a road cut by which the oxen readily defcend to the lpmig: 
the whole of this is cut out of the rock without any building. The fpot, where this well is teen, is 
faid to be in the fame dtreflion as tlie Pond of the Elephants {birket alfil ); the water <f the fprmg 
is loft# I have heard feme old men of the country, affirm that when the well was dug, the 
workmen came to very foft water Karakooffi and his men, defirous of a more abundant 
fupply, caufed the opening in the rock to be increafed, after which there iflued a water fome- 
what faline, which injured the foi'tnefs of the previous fpring. The cadi Nafr-e^dm shah- 
ben-Ali, in his Treatife on Wonderful StruSures, fays, that the well is defeended by a ftair-cafe 
conlilUng of three hundred Heps. 


NOTE III. p. 803. 

MAKRIS1 fpeaks of thefe arches of Gizeh, quoting the author of the Treatife on the Won¬ 
derful Structures, but in the very words of Abd Allatif, from whom this writer doubtlefs orrowe 
his recital. Towards the conclnfion he adds: « In the year of the hejra 708, (beginning June 
1 3 cS) Malik-Almodbaffer Bibars Jafchenghir ordered thefe arches to be repaired. In conie- 
quence thofe in ruins were removed, the damaged parts reftored, and they regained their uti lty. 
When Karalcoofli conftruaed thefe arches, he built, With the Hones of the demoliffied pyramids, 
a rafted way* which began at the bank of the Nile in front of Foftat, and refembled a maun-* 
tain projecting through the country the fpace of fix miles, till it joined the arches. 

The arches alluded to here are at this day in exiftence, as well as a part of the railed way 5 at 
leaft, between Gizeh and the pyramids, there are arches and portions of a caufeway, the remains 
of thofe noticed by Abd Allatif. Mr. Niebuhr obferved at this fpot two bridges of ten arches 
each, and at each extremity and between the bridges a dyke or eaufeway of mafonry, partly 
conftruCted of brick and partly of hewn ftone, fifteen hundred double fleps in length. Nearer 
to Gizeh, the fame traveller faw tw' j other bridges, one of five the other of three arches. Thefe 
bridges and taufeways had before been noticed by Mr. Norden, who recognized in them the 
work of Mahometans. Pococke, who alfo obferved thefe works, was therefore much in error 
in taking the eaufeway noticed here for that mentioned by Herodotus, which coft ten years 
of labour, and appeared £0 the Greek hiftorian a work almoft as admirable as the pyramids 
themfelves. 

Thefe arches are likewife mentioned by Ebn-alwardi, who obferves, u At Gizeh are the 
bridges \ nothing fimilar to this woik was ever before effected. They con fid of forty arches in a 
right line.” They have nothing in common with the bridge of boats which, at a certain epoch, 
joined the ifland of Roudha with the two banks of the Nile, as imagined by M. Chr* Mar. 
Frahn, who publifhed, at Halle, in 1804, the JEgyptas. au£t. Ibn-Alvardi (fee p. 52.} 

The eaufeway raifed by Karakoofli, and which extended from the margin of the Nile, 
oppofite to Foftat, to the bridges mentioned, afforded, in all feafotis, a commodious road for 
the tranfport of materials, dediued for the erection of the wall of Cairo, and the citadel of the 
mountain. 


NOTE IV. p, 803. 

ABD ALLATIF would have exprefled himfelf with greater exa&itude had he dated that the 
angles of the three pyramids are oppofite to each other in a right line, extending from the fouth~ 
eail ro the north-weft, (See Norden, edit, de Mr. Langles 1.1. p. 113 and 114. and ph xliii. Grobert 
Defcrip. desPyr.deGizeh, phi-) 

NOTE V, p, 804. 

IT feems that, at the epoch Abd Allatif compofed his work, the three great pyramids had all 
of them their external coat entire, which induced him to conclude that the third pyramid was 

conftruaed 
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conflrufled wholly of red granite. In the defeription of the pyramids of Gizeh by Mr.Grobcrt, 
this fpecies of granite Is defcribed with much precifion ; but fo many errors of the prefs have 
crept into this impreifion that I deem It requifite to inlert the description here with the errors 

corre£ted. , , t 

u No. 4._A beautiful rofe-coloured antique granite of the ifland Elcphantis, detached from 

the coat of the pyramid, called Mycerinus. 

*« It is fuppofed to be the pyropcecilon of Pliny. 

It ^ the antique Egyptian granite* many monuments of which have been tranfported to 

<f It is formed of large fragments of feldfpar, of a rofe colour, and of two (hades, which are 
predominant in the ftone, and give it its colour** of gray or whitifh quartz in fmall quantity; 
and of a blackiffi fchoerle, which in point of prevalence holds a medium between the two 

« It is one of the moft beautiful ftones that is known: it receives a magnificent polhb, &c, 

(Defer, des Pyr. d’Egypte, p. 99.) , 

« Its coating,” (that of the third pyramid) fays Mr. Grobert, f{ recently removed, lies at the 
foot of the bafe. It is of red granite, of the fpecies found in the illand Elephantis, oppofite to 
Afouan. The major part of the obdifks of Egypt are of this granite. (Idem, p 30*) 

ft The coating of the little pyramid has been ftripped ofF at a very late period. Ihe beauti¬ 
ful mafies of granite of Elephantis, difperfed, and lying in heaps at its bafe, (till each preferve 
the length of the two facings fafiiioned with the fquare, which income ftably proves that its 
finifhed fur face was formed in tiers.” (Idem, p.97.) ^ 

Norden had related that the fummit of the fecond pyramid was coated with granite on the 
four Tides; (Voy. d* Egypte et Nubie. 1.1. p. 122.) but this aflertion, which contradicts the 
Arabian authors, is refuted by Grobert, Cp* 95 * and * 


NOTE VL p. 804. 

A SIMILAR fancy, according to Makrifi, is exprefled by another writer in the following 
terms: Ah other things dread the effects of time, but time itfelf contemplates the pyramids 

with dread.” If fiich gigantic expreffions need an excufe, they will find one in the beautiful 
verfe of Delille. (Les jardins Chant. IV.) 

Leur made indeftructible a fatigue Je terns.” 

Their mafs, Imp eriffi able, has wearied time. 

Can, adds Mr. de Sacy from another quotation; can Erenchmen fail to engrave it on the 
pyramids ? 

NOTE VII. p.804. 

MU. WHITE, in his notes, very opportunely remarks that the paffage in Pliny where that 
writer, fpeaking of the pyramids, fays, (The pyramids) “ are fituated in a part of Africa, on a 
ftony and barren mountain, between the city of Memphis and what we are accuftomed to de- 
nominate the Delta, at a diftance from the Nile of lefs than four thoufand paces and at feven 
from Memphis, near a village called rusiris, the inhabitants of which are wont to 
ascend them,” fuppofes that, in the time of Pliny, the pyramids ftill had their outward coating 
(perfed)j for, obferves this writer, a this would fcarcely have been deemed worthy of note if the 
moll perfect evennefs in the works, the oppofite of what at prefent Is the cafe, did not render it 
(the afeending them) a matter of much danger and difficulty. + , 

The text of Mr. White is “ res erat baud fane memorabilia, fi non perfe&iflima opens Isevitudo, 
contra quum nunc eft, lubricum et difficile afeenfum prxbuerit.” The fame obfervation di 
not efcape Mr. Qu at re me re de Quincy ; and a like conclufion may be drawn from the words 0 
Abd Ailatif; hence then the pyramids preferved their coating, at leaft in a great degree, in tie 
13 th century■ 


NOTE 
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NOTE VIII. p. 805. 

THE meafure merit here given to the pyramid correfponds with that of Mohalli, an Arabian 
writer cited by Edward Bernard, except the dimenfions of the level at the fection which Mohalli 
ftates to be nine cubits every way, jofeph Ben Altiphafi, according to KIrcher, in his work the 
Garden of the Wonders of the World, agrees exaftJy with the meafure quoted by Abd Allatif. 

Abd Allatif obferves that thefe dimenfions appear to him erroneous, and that 400 cubits fhould 
be taken for the height of the pyramid ; but the computation of Abd Allatif is wide of the fa£t: 
for, admitting a regular quadrangular pyramid to have a bafe of 4 60 cubits, and all its angles to 
be alike, which will confequently give 460 cubits for the length of all its fides, the height of the 
pyramid will be 325 cubits: if the fame pyramid be truncated by a fe£fcion, the bafe of which 
is every way to cubits, the height will be reduced to 318 x y% cubits, which is little diffant from _ 
the height affigned of 3 1 7. 

When Abd Allatif fays, The exaft perpendicular height mu ft be 400 cubits, he probably 
alludes to the apothemc, which, if the pyramid were entire, would be 398 cubits, and trun¬ 
cated, as it is deferibed to have been, 389/^ cubits, which comes very nigh 4oo cubits.” M. dc 
Sacy. 

Allowing 460 cubits to be the meafure of each fide of the bafe, as in the time of Abd-Allatif* 
when, presumptively, the pyramids were yet unftripped of their coating, and the fand at the 
bafe had not accumulated fo high as at prefent; and taking the halhemik cubit, equal to £ of a 
metre, or 2 ix fiv inches Englifh (Metrologie Univ. de Biomerod). the length of each fide of 
the bafe will then have been 838, and the perpendicular height 579/% Englifh feet. Of ancient 
authors, Herodotus (lib. \\ t ) deferibes their meafure 800 feet long ; Diodorus (lib. i») 700 feet ; 
Strabo (lib. xvii-) lefs than 60 n feet; and Pliny (lib. xxxvi. cap. 12.) 883 feet. The length of the 
feet alluded to by the three firil writers is not fufficiently evident, and the meafures being given 
in round numbers, they may not have been minutely exatt \ the Roman foot being to the Englifh 
as 967 to 1000 ; the meafure of Pliny, which from its being ftated pFccifely 883 Roman feet* 
may be deemed the correft length of the bafe in his time; is equal to 853/0%feet Englifh, which 
is fo little more than the meafure given by Abd Allatif, eleven hundred years later, as to make 
it probable that the difference may have been occafioraed by the rife within that iapfe of time, of 
the circumjacent fand about the bafe. By modern writers different meafures have been affigned 
to the pyramid ; but, fince the invafion of that country by the French, a very exa£t account is 
afforded. That which is given below is extracted from La Geographic Mathematique, Fhyfique 
et Politique of Mentelle et Le Brim, Paris 1 803, tome 12. p. 112. In it, errors which had crept 
into the work of general Grobert, are corrected from communications made to the author by 
different learned men, who accompanied the French army, and from memoirs prefented to him 
by Buonaparte himfelf. The prefent length of the bafe is 716 feet 6 inches French, or in 
Englifh meafure 763 feet 8 inches# 

The fuppofed length, before the removal of its external coating of marble, 734 feet 6 inches 
French, Englifh meafure 783 feet. 

Meafure of the angle made by the four faces with the horizon, 128 degrees. 

Perpendicular height to the prefent platform, 474‘If feet, 501 feet Englifti meafure. 

Prefumed height, when perfect, with the external coating on* to the furamit of the angle* 
5°5 Ml f eet French, Englifh meafure 538 feet. 

Prefent number of the layers of ftone from the bafe to the truncated fummit 203 feet. 

Perpendicular height of the opening by which the pyramid is entered, 41 toifeg 5 feet, ox 
Englifh meafure 267 feet 5 inches. 

Length of the gallery, which, in a Hoping diredtion, forms a right angle with the fide, 12 toifes 
3 inches, or 77 feet Englifh meafure. 

Length of the fecond gallery, which forms, with the interior horizontal platform, an angle of 
27 degrees, 40 toifes 5 feet, or 261 feet Englifh. 

At the upper extremity of this gallery is a chamber, of a fquare form, which (lands in the 
center of the pyramid, the tides ot it fifteen feet* (feventeen Englifh); the height feveatceu* 
(Englifh* eighteen feet one inch and a half). 

But 
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But it mull be obferved, that above the apparent floor, at the height of three feet* is a fecond, 
which prote£ls the other. 

At about a fourth-part of the length from the point of departure in the fecond gallery 
there is another gallery, which advances horizontally to the center of the pyramid, and which 
leads to an apartment 19 toifes, or 67 feet fquare. 

At the point where this gallery begins is a well, at firft perpendicular, hut afterwards Hoping 
gently : the well is fcarcely more than two feet wide, and is partly filled with tuWIK, the 
depth to the obftruaion in it, from the furface, is tg$ French feet, or 208 f cei Edglifli. The 
firft bend, that is to fay the upper bend of the well, or mekias, is 13 feet (140 feetEngliCh) 
below (this fliould certainly be above) the bafe of the pyramid. Tranflator. 

NOTE IX. p. 8:5. 

IN the foregoing note is ftated that the paflage forms a right angle with the fide of the 
pyramid, and that the angle of the fide with the horizon is 128°. The Hope of the glacis noticed 
by Abd Allatif, previous to arriving at the horizontal padage, muft therefore make an angle 
of 52° with the horizon. Tranflator. 

NOTE X. p. 8oj- 

IT feems to me very doubtful that the firft opening of the great pyramid was efFe&ed by the 
caliph Mamoun. I hefitate to credit this from the terms ufed by Denys, of T Imahre, the 
jacobite patriarch of Antioch, who accompanied Mamoun into Egvpir, in fpeaking of the 
pyramid, which was already open when vifited by him. Mr, Wahl obferves, that fame 
orientalifts attribute the firft opening in the pyramid to the caliph Mahmoud, and others to 
Haroon At-raihid \ but cites no authority. In ftating my doubt, I muft not conceal that the 
opening in the pyramid is by common tradition aferibed to Mamoun, and ftands fupported by 
the teftimony of Mafoudi, who wrote about a century after the expedition of the caliph. 
According to Makrifi, this fa£t is related by Mafoudi, in the work entitled Hjfim the Pajl 
Times and the Things dejlroyed by Fortune; in it is fa id, “ That Abd-all ah Mamoun, fon of Haroon 
ALrafhid, having arrived in Egypt, and vifited the pyramids, was inclined to demolifh one in order 
to difeover of what it was compofed; that, on its beint* reprefeuted to him that he never would 
be able to fucceed in the undertakings he replied, “ I will abfolutely have an Opening made : 5> and 
that on this oceafion, in order to fatisfy him, the entrance fecti at prefent was effected \ that, 
for the purpofe of making it, fire, vinegar, &c* were ufed. ,J This paffage indeed exifts in the 
manufeript in the Imperial library; but as no other Arabian author, that I remember, makes 
mention of an expedition of Haroon Al-rafhid into Egypt, I confider it highly probable that this 
is an error of our manufeript. 

Ebn Haukal, the cotemporary of Mafoudi, is fatisfied with ftating that one of the caliphs of 
the Abbaffee family, whom he conjectures to be Mamoun, or Motafem* had in contemplation 
to effect the deftruftion of the pyramids j but renounced the project from calculating that the 
whole of the revenues he drew from Egypt, would be infufficient to defray the incidental expence. 
May we not conje&ure that the pyramid was opened before Mamoun ; and that this prince, from 
having giving orders that the interior fhould be further explored, has had the opening of the 
pyramid attributed to himfelf ? 

NOTE XI. p- 80;. 

ACCORDING to Mr- Grobert, f *all the ftones of the pyramids are cemented togetherj the 
mortar ufed exa£By refembles that made in Europe \ the fur faces of the ftones are as nicely 
fquare of each other as can be expected from their great age. That they had holes wrought on 
their furfaces is yet to be difeerned; but no veftiges announce that the outward coatirjg was 
fupported by intails or grooves.” * 

Abd Allatif poflibly (peaks of the ftones of the outermoft coat. 

«* One cannot fufficiently admire, ” fays likewife Mr* Denon, « the exactitude of the Gratifi¬ 
cation of the pyramids, the unchangeablenefs of their form, or their ftrufture i and thefe too 
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prdferved In maffes of fucli magnitude, fo gigantic, as to make one confider them the link which 
joins the coloflal works of art to thefe of nature, 35 

NOTE m p. 805, 

HERE, afTuredly, we mud recognize pofmve teftimony; nor can I here refrain from repeating 
what I have faid in my notice of the edition of Mr. White. After due reflection on the ftyle of 
Abd Allatif, on his conftant maintenance upon all occafions of the charaCler of an impartial 
obferver, and faithful hiftorian, his evidence cannot be called in queftion on a matter of fo much 
weight as this, and refpe£iing which his affirmation is fo explicit. It is moreover {Lengthened by 
that of many other Arabian writers of greater antiquity, and even though the declaration of our 
author fhould be charged with a little exaggeration, dill cannot I allow the negative proof, which 
fome would deduce from the filence on this fubje£t of the moft refpe£table hiftorians, to \Veigh 
again, ft the authority of an ocular witnefs, and one fo worthy of being believed. The value of 
this teftimohy is further augmented by thefe words, which fome lines further on are exprefled 
by Abd A flat if, in fpeakmg of the traditions current on the primitive deftination and the origin 
of the pyramids: tfi on this fubje£t I have treated at large in rny great work, and have related 
what others have faid of thefe buildings ; to this, therefore, I refer the reader folicitous of more 
minute details, confining myfelf in this prefect work to the reprefentadon of that alone of which 
J have tnyfdf bun wUnefs” 

1 have obferved that fever A other Arabian writers, anterior to Abd Allatif, agreed with him 
refpetiing the hieroglyphic inferiprions on the pyramids 3 fome of them I fhall cite. 

u The pyramids/* fays Mafcudi, an author of the beginning of the fourth century of the 
hejra, and who wrote in Egypt, tc -ire very lofty edifices, and of marvellous conftmction: their 
furface is covered with inferiptions in the dharafters of ancient nations and kingdoms, which no 
longer exift.” What this writing is, or its figniflcatlon, are alike unknown, (Man, Arab, of the 
Imp, Lib, No* 598, c, 102). 

Ebn-Khordadbeh, a traveller and author of a geographical defcriptkm of muffulman countries, 
wrote in theThird century of the lurjra: in a paifage cited by Maknfi, he thus exprefles himfelf : 
“ Ah the fecrets of magic, and all the receipts of the medical art, are in fen bed on the pyramids, 
in the Mafnad chara&er. 

The fame Makrifi quotes another writer, who fays, (C We faw the furfaces of thefe two great 
pyramids covered with writing from the fumrnit to the bafe : the lines were clofe, perfe&ly even, 
and oppofite one to the other; they were written in chnra&ers ufed by thofe who conftru&ed 
thefe edifices; the letters are now wholly unknown, nor can their jfenfe be divined (Man. Arab, 
of the Imp, Lib. No. 652, folio 67). 

Ebn-Haukal, a traveller and author of the fourth century of the hejra, in a fimilar manner 
attefts, that the exterior of the great pyramids was full of inferiptions, in a character which he 
denominates Graco-Syriac^ at lead if there be no fault in the manufeript belonging to the Leyden 
library which 1 have now before me, or Amply Greek according to the quotation of Makrifi. 

Guillaume de BaldenfeJ, who travelled to the Holy Land and Egypt in the 14th century, 
attefts his having feen, on the two Jargeft pyramids, inferiptions^ in divers chambers ; ** ia 
which,” he fays, « I diftinguiffied writings in different idioms;” and he details an infeription in 
fix Latin verfes. Guiii, de Baldenfel Hodaepor. in Terr. Sane, apud Cams. inLect. Anciq, t. v, 
part xi, p, 113. 

The learned Greaves, (Mifc. Works of M, J. Greaves, b. L p, 125,) in his Pyramidographia, 
calls in queflion the veracity of the writings of the Arabs refpeding thefe inferiptions 5 but the 
authorities before him were net of equal validity to thofe I have quoted, Herodotus (lib. xi, 
chap. 1 25 ) mentions an infeription engraven on the pyramid of Cheops, which feems not to 
correfpond with the multitude of inferiptions noticed by the Arabs; but he may have fpoken of 
this particular one, on account of the Angularity of its intent. 1 know not whether or no with the 
learned French translator of his whrks, we ought to deduce from his obferving « the infeription 
is in Egyptian characters,” that this infeription was mod probably in the vulgar character, and 
not in hieroglyphics. Pofflbly this writing was in the vulgar, and the others in the facred 
character, To reconcile the filence of the Greek and Latin writers on the fubjedt of the 
inferiptions on the pyramids with the teflimony of the Arab writers, Mr, White makes a 
VOL. XV- $ n judicious 
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Judicious obfcrvatioti which I tranfcribe : (the tranfiation from the Latin is as follows,} « Such 
abundance of hieroglyphical charters were feen in every part of Egypt that they would fail of 
excitinji admiration in the obfervers, and be deemed unworthy of hiftoncal relation. Owing to 
this it is that in the defections of the obelilks, which from the ground to the very fumimt are 
covered with hieroglyphics, this circumftance has remained unnoticed by the greateft part of the 

an ?muft not however difguife that, according to the teftimony of travellers, the moft elevated 
part of the outermoft coating of the fecond pyramid, which yet fubfifts, prefents no hierogly- 
chics This only proves that the entire fuperficies of the pyramids was not covered with rhefe 
charters. It is moreover added, that no remains of hieroglyphics are difeovered either among 
the numerous fragments difperfed at the foot of the pyramids, or on the pieces of granite or 
marbie s which formerly made a part of their external coating, and which are now to be feen at 
Gizeh, and elfewhere, where they ferve as lintels, th re (holds, and door piers. May it not be 
allowed to queftion whether thefe obfer vat ions have been made with all the nicety requifite to 

give ftrength to this negative contradi&ion ? Mr. de Sacy. 

The queftion of Mr. de Sacy is doubtlefs well founded. The afiertion of thoie who difpute 
the truth of the pyramids having once been covered wnh hieroglyphics, that none are found at 
Gizeh, or elfewhere, may be true, as refpetfs the prefent day, but was not the cafe two centu- 
lies back, Pietro della Valle, in the relation of his travels* 'tome t. lettre xu p- 335- I aris p 
1 74c.) after deferibing the pyramids, and proceeding to relate his vifit to the depohtanes of the 
mummies in their neighbourhood, fays, " We pafled the night in a houfe of this village 
(Sakkara): in the evening a conteft arofe among the inhabitants about who fhould receive us ; 
when, from the good opinion I entertained of a houfe, over the door of which there was an 
hieroglyphic infeription, I feleaed that, concluding that its owner who had chofen this orna¬ 
ment was, without doubt, more intelligent than his neighbours*” Tranflator. 

NOTE XIII. p. So;* 

IN the text (lands Agadimoun, Jablonfki has, in my opinion, proved to demonflration, that 
Cneph or Cnouphi, and Agathodaimon are no other than the Egyptian and Greek denominations 
for the fame deity* He has given an etymology, according to which Agathodaimon appears to 
be a literal tranfiation of Cnouphi. 


NOTE XIV p, 807* 

I SHALL not dilate much refpe&ing the fphinx, or the mutilations which it has experienced 
lince the time of Abd AHatif. A detail on this fubjeft may be feen in the notes and illuftrationr 
affixed by Mr. Langlis to his edition of the travels of Norden : but I cannot refrain from citing 
two authors of modern date, whole teftimony, after the evolution of fix hundred years, fo fully 
confirms the recital of our author. 

This monftrous and truly coloflal flatue,” fays Mr. Grobert, u was painted yellowy and 
the colour is preferved even to our time in the parts not broken.” 

The other paftage is much more important, from its minutenefs, and the name of its author, 
an unexceptionable judge on fimilar fubjedls. It is Mr. Denon, who thus exprefies himfelf: 

^ I had not fufficient leifure to obferve the fphinx, which is well worthy of being copied 
with the nice ft attention, a manner which it has never been before. Although its proportions 
be colofial, the outlines which arc remaining are equally fupple and correct; the expreffion of 
the head is mild, benevolent, and tranquil * the character African j but the mouth, the lips of 
which are thick, pofleffes a foftnefs in the apparent motion of them, and a nicety of execution 
truly admirable ; they are actually flefh and life. At the period a monument like this was 
formed, the art of fculpture mud certainly have been in a high (late of peTfe£tion. If in this 
head be wanting that which by convention is confidered ftyle, I mean the eTtOt and impofing 
form which the Greeks have given to their deities, yet do we find and admire in this figure, 
that truth and fimplicity, that exprefiion of nature elevating into what we conceive of fuper- 
natural, or rather that foftening of the majefty of divinity into the gentlenefs of nature, which 
is foreign to this ftytej and is not found in the productions of the artifts of Greece: fmall^we 
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have been accuftomed to contemplate with amazement merely the huge dimenfions of this 
monument, but the aftonifhing perfe&bn it difpbys is ftill more deferving of admiration/! 

At the commencement of this note I refer to the notes and ii lull rations of Mr. Langley 
affixed to the Travels of Norden into Egypt and Nub&, in which, from Makrifi, he points out 
the epoch of the mutilation of the fphitix. I ought to add, that the adventure there related was* 
known to Van Sleb, who thus fpeaks of it, (Rdat, ddlo, State prefen. dell 1 Egitto, p. 266.) 
Gli eJlaio rotU il nafo da un certo More, di che foghorn rncamiarc un tftoriki mu wj/f belifjim't in 
lingua Arabics che per hrevita trafofch) non credendo la *u&ra. The nole oi it was broken by a 
certain Moor, of whom a tale is related, in molt beautiful verfe in the Arabic tongue, which for 
brevity fake I omit, not believing it true. 

The fame madmen who mutilated the fphinx, likewlfe mutilated the lions with which Malik 
Aldbaher Bibars Bondokdari had adorned the bridge he caufed to be conftruaed at Cairo, and 
which was called the Bridge of the Lions. Thefe lions were ftill feen there in the time of 
Makrifi; but theiT heads had then been mutilated, as well as the face of the fphinx, by Sheikh 
Mohammed, furnamed the * ( Barter of his Age,” who fancied by this to render himfelf more ac¬ 
ceptable to God. 

There are feverat etymologies of the true name of the fphinx, which, according to Makrifi, 
Soyouti, and others, is belhett; but the one which alone to me fee ms admiffible is that of M. Ign. 
Rofii, who derives it from the Coptic, be! tb£ eye, and heet the heart, taking the latter as au 
adjeAive, and thus giving for its fenfe, tc a man who has his heart In his eyes, or is without dil- 
guife f as in French they are accuftomed to fay, “his heart is on his lips/’ to exprefs a frank and 
open man. How this charafteriftic applies to the ftatue, will be feen in the diftm&ion fo well 
ertablifhed by Mr. Zolga, (Etym. iEgypt) between the Egyptian fphinx and that of the Grecian 
mythology. The former is to be regarded no other wife than as an emblem of ftrength united 
to under ft an ding, of the union of the virtues which render man worthy of approaching the Deity, 
and of entering his temples; in Ihort, of enlightened wifdom and true courage. 

t NOTE XV. p. 807. 

ST. EPHREM, in his commentary on the thirty-third chapter of Ifaiah, makes mention of 
thefe obe/hks : “ This houfe of the fun/* fays he, « is the city of Heliopolis in Egypt, where 
the worfhip of demons, and the adoration of idols were moft fedulouily obfenred, In this place 
were fame enormous columns worthy of admiration. Each of them was fixly cubits high, and 
the bafe on which they Rood ten cubits. The cap on the head of every column was of white 
copper, and weighed a thoufuud pounds and upwards. On thefe columns were the figures of 
men and animals, wont to be adored by the idolaters of thofe days : the columns were like wife 
loaded with infcriptions in the characters of the priefts, which inscriptions related the myilcries 
of paganifm.” 

NOTE XVI. p. 807. 

EBN-KHORDAHEEH, (Man. Arab. Bib. Imp. No. d82, folio 126.) a writer of the third 
century, quoted by Makrifi, had previoufiy made the fame remark. <c At AYnlhems in 
Egypt/' lays he, a are two columns, the remains of a great number which there were at one 
period at this place : at the fummit of each is a collar (cap) of copper. From one of the 
two, and from beneath this cap dlftils water: this water defeends nearly to the middle of the 
column, but no farther. The water continues to diftil day and night: the part of the column 
wetted by it, is green and damp 5 the water does not reach the ground. This is a work of 
Hoofttenk” 

Mohammed, fon of Abd-alraheem, gives a description of this obelilk in the Tohfat-allialbab, 
and the paffiage is repeated by Makrifi j (Man. Ar. Bib. Imp. No. 954, fo. r8. and No. 682, 
fo. 126.) it runs as follows in the Tohfat-alhalbab : “ At' a place called Ain-ihems in Egypt f 
there is a fquare column, nearly a hundred cubits high, and formed of a marble, the colour of 
which refembles that of the flidl of Venus, and is tranfparent. This column is one Angle piece, 
and terminates at top in a point. It Hands on a bafe of marble, which looks like a houfe. 
On its fummit is a coating of copper, as handfome as gold, on which is reprefen ted 
the figure of a man feated, and looking towards the eait* From beneath this coping 
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water dilllls, which runs along the ftone the fpace of ten cubits, as nearly as can be 
afcertained by the eye. This water has generated, and caufed to vegetate on the ftone, a 
fpecies of water mofs, which is vifible. At all times, in fummer as in winter, the water is 
f een to glitter on this verdure, and this I have myfelf remarked ; the inhabitants affirm that it 
continues thus conftantly, in fummer as in winter, but that the water never defcends to the 
ground. This column is one of the wonders.” 

After copying Abd Allatif’s relation word for word, Makrift adds, « Mohammed-ben- 
Ibrahim jazi (or rather Jazeri) fays in his chronicle On the 4th of Ramadan this year of 656, 
(beginning Jan. 1258) fell one of the needles of Pharaoh, which are in Egypt, at a place called 
Mat aria, part of the fuburbs of Cairo; within it was found nearly two hundred weight of 
copper, and from its fummit copper was taken of the value of 10,000 dinars.’ 

To the foregoing I have to add the teftimony of one of my friends, Mr. de Hammer, who 
himfelf obferved the phenomenon of the trickling pillar. 

“ 1 think it incumbent on me,” fays this learned man in a letter addrefled to me, “ to make 
you acquainted with a phenomenon which I myfelf obferved in Egypt in 1801, and which I do 
not recollect to have any where feen mentioned by European travellers. 

(C In the month of Auguft I vifited Heliopolis and its obelifk. I could not approach the 
obelifk nearer than from thirty to forty paces, in confequcnce of its being furrounded by water 
of fame depth, occafioned by the overflowing of the Nile. I was therefore obliged to content 
myfelf with a diftant view of it; and was molt aftonifticd at feeing, at about a third part of its 
height, water filtering through the ftone, and trickling down the obelitk, without my being 
able to perceive in the ftone either joint, hole, 01 opening of any defeription. This pheno¬ 
menon apuears to me to be produced limply by the nature of the capillary tubes of the ftone ; 
for being 'fixed on the foil without any foundation, it may draw up the water and fufter it to 
efcape by its lateral furfaces.” The only pafiage I have hitherto found which relates to this 
phenomenon is the following, extra&ed from a work on Egypt, entitled Ketab al-fiemeen almen 
Dhoom, which is in the Imperial library at Vienna. “ At Ainlhcms are two columns, called the 
Needles of Pharaoh ; they are placed immediately upon the furface of the ground, without any 
foundation; their height is fifty cubits, and on the fummit of each is a kiud of cap made of 
copper. When the Nile rifes, water trickles from thefe two columns.” 

The learned Zoega (de Orig. etUfuObel. p.602.) conjectures, that the obelifk flill fubfifting at 
Heliopolis, and tbar at Rome, whither it was tranfported by Auguftus, and placed in the Campus 
Martius, make part of the four obelifks erected at Heliopolis by Sithos or Sithofis, who is the 
fame with Sifoftris* 

NOTEXVII. P.S07: 

THESE are the obelilks, or Needles of Cleopatra- It appears that, in the time of Abd AJlatif, 
that which is now fallen was (landing. For an account of them, feeDenon V jy. dans la Haute 
Eg, t, i, p- 62* Norry Rtlah deFextob, d* Egy, p, 35. Zoego de or, & ufu ObeL p . 606 • 

NOTE XVIII. p. S09. 

I SHALL not fay much on the confequence of this important paffage, and the lefs from its 
having been treated at large by Mr. Laughs, in his Notes on the Travels of Norcten, and by 
Mr.White* in the learned work he has publifhed under the title of u iEgyptiacaI Hia.ll not 
either lay much flrefs on the authority of different other Arabian writers, Inch as Makrifi and 
Soyouti, who both atteft the fame, as thefe may be fulpetted of having copied the paffage of 
Abd Aliatif, or of Abfio’l-forour, from whom Schultens firft extra&ed the fa£t we difeufs. 
But I {hall here requeft attention to the value of the teftimony of a judicious writer, who relates 
his having himfeif feen the wreck of thefe columns, and founds his account of their definition, 
and the epoch at which it occurred, on the uu contradicted recital of all the inhabitants of 
Alexandria. I mu ft add, that this even t, which happened in the reign of Saladin, could have 
taken place, at mo ft, but thirty years before Abd Allatif travelled into Egypt j and alfo, that 
the very name of the column (amoud alfawari, or the column of pillars) fpeaks power- 

* Dr. White of Oxford. Trans. 
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fully in favour of his narration, I am ready to believe that the number of four hundred 
columns is rather an exaggeration ; and like wife that Karadja will only have confirm- 
mated the ruin of an edifice already much injured by time* difpofxng of the wreck of it in a 
manner worthy an ignorant Mufliihnan : (till the truth of the relation is not, on this account, 
either lefs poQtive or lefs incontrovertible- The only thing to be defired for nfore firmly 
eftabfifhing the fa£l, is, that it might have the teflimony of fome Mu flu! men writers of a date 
anterior by one or two centuries to Abd Allatif, who, in defqribing the city of Alexandria* 
(hould have noticed thefe porticoes as fubfi fling in their time. 

This defideratum is in a meafure fupplied by Mr. White m a pafTage which he quotes from 
the abbreviator of Edrifi, (Egypt* p. 88.) who ft arcs that the column in difcufiion (food within 
a building in the middle of the city: 11 the columns of which are yet Handing, as well as the 
piers of the doors. This building forms a parallelogram : on each of its {barter fides are fixteen 
columns; on each of the longer fixty-feven, Towards the northern fide is a large column 
furmounting a capital, and refting on a bafe of marble, Edrifi, of whofe wotfks this 

author only gave an abridgment, wrote about the year of the hejra 548, (beginning March 
1153} con frequently near fifty years earlier than Abd Allatif: his teftimony, therefore, confirms 
what our author relates of the demolition of this edifice, in the time of Salaheddm. 

I am able to cite oilier authorities not lefs pofittve than the preceding* The firft, afforded by 
a writer, whofe name is unknown to me, but whofe work, found in a very imperfect ftate in 
the Imperial library, is improperly miftaken for one of Edrifi. The anonymous author of this 
work wrote 111 the year 4 60 of the hejra * as he himfelf avers in feveral places. The following 
are his words in defcrib'mg Alexandria : u The fame author (I am ignorant of whom he fpeaksj 
as there is a blank in the tmnufeript) fays, the great palace at Alexandria is at prefent in ruins : 
it Hands on a large hilt fronting the gate of the city; the length of it is five hundred cubits, 
and the breadth about half as much. Nothing of it fubfifts at prefent but the columns, the 
whole of which arc now {landing, as well as the portal, which is of greateft folidity, and moft 
elegant firu£ture. Each pier is formed of a fingle flone, as is the threfhold. The columns of 
the palace exceed in number a hundred, and are all of them nearly ten fpans in thicknefs. In 
the northern pan of this palace {lands a large column thirty fix fpans thick (here the periphery is 
meant); it is of fuch height that a flone cannot be thrown to its top. It fupports a capital of 
very folid ftrutlurc, which evinces Its having once fupported fome edifice* Its bafe confifts of a red 
ftone, fquare and remarkably hard: each fide of this bafe meafures twenty two fpans, and its 
height is eight. The column Hands on a pivot inferted in the earth : when the wind blows with 
violence, ftones are placed beneath the column, which by the force of its motion are ground to 
dull.' 1 (Man. Arab. Imp, Lib, No. 580, fo. 6i.) 

A fecond authority is that of the author of the Tohfat-alhalbab, who vifited Alexandria in the 
year of the hejra 5 it. His remarks on the column of Pompey, and the edifice of which it 
formed a part, are given m the following words: u The genii conftru&ed at Alexandria, for 
Solomon, a large hall, which is one of the wonders of the world. It is formed of columns of 
red marble, with {hades of different colours, fhimng like the {hell of Venus of Arabia the 
Happy, and polifhed fo as to refemble a mirror : on looking at thefe columns, fuch is the 
gloflinefs of their furface, a man {landing behind can be feen reflected. Thefe columns are in 
number about three hundred: each of them is thirty cubits in height, and refis on a marble 
bafe; and on the iunimit of the column is a capital, likewife of marble, and very fohdly fixed* 
In the middle of this hall is a column of marble, a hundred cubits in height, each of ten cubits; 
(either thefe words are mifplaced here, or there is fome thing omitted); it is formed of marble of 
various colours, as are the other columns. The genii, in order to form the roof of this hall,, 
which was the hall of audience of Solomon, had hewn and fafhiotied one green ftone of a fquared 
form; but when informed of his death, they caft it on to the bank of the Nile, in the moft 
diftant part of Egypt. Among the columns of this hall is one which moves of itfelf, and 
inclines towards the eaft and the weft at the inftant of funrife or funfet. Every body perceives 
this motion of the pillar without being able to affign a caufe, This is a marvellous thing.” 

Thefe authorities, notwithftanding the fables with which they are mingled, and theexaggera** 
rions they may contain, fufiice to remove any doubt, that the column of Pompey owes its Arabian 
name of the 14 column of the pillars” to the porticoes by which it was fur rounded, and which were 

{landing. 
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Handing, at lead part of them, in the time of Salaheddin: this opinion alfo is adopted by Mr. 
Gmdin, or by one of the learned men who contributed with him 10 the additions given to the 
German abridged tranflation of Bruce’s Travels, and by Mr. Paulus, in his edition of the 
Defcr 'tpthn de i’J'.gvpt ancietme of Th. J. Gittmar. 

To the authorities extracted from the Arabian writers, I cannot refrain from adding one of 
much greater antiquity, to which ftifELcient attention appears not to have been paid but which 
was not overlooked by Mr. Zoega* Jt is taken from the works of the Rhetor ^Aphthonius. 

Aphthonius, after deferibing the fite of what he denominates the acropolis o= Alexandria, the 
elevation of the ground, the different roads leading thither, the hundred Heps which were 
afbended rn order to arrive there, and the propyleum with which the entrance or it was decorated, 
f thus continues: 

t( On entering the citadel you find a fite bounded by four equal fides; fo that the fhape 
of the building on it is that of a brick mould- In the middle is a court lurrounded by 
columns, and to this court porticoes fucceed : the poificoes ailo are feparated by columns of 
equal bze. (I here omit foroe words of dubious import)- Each portico terminates at the angle 
of termination of another portico ; and there is a double column, which at the fame rime belongs 
to one and the other portico, beitfg the Jail of the one and the firff of another. Within the 
porticoes cabinets are conftrudied; fome, which ferve for containing books, are open to thofe 
inclined to the ftudy of philofophy, and prefent to all the city ready means of acquiring 
v wifdom, others are confecvated to the worth ip of the ancient deities, ihefe porticoes have a 
roof adorned with gildings, and the capitals of the columns are of copper gilt* The court is 
embellilhed with different ornaments, each part having Its own ; in one quarter are feen the 
combats of Perfeus* In the middle of the court rifes a column of extraordinary dimenfious, which 
ferves as a point of direction to the building; for on arriving, you would not know whither you 
were going did not this column ferve to dire£l you on your way* Round the capital of the 
column are placed the elements of all existence,' 3 

There is fome difference between the deferipuon of Aphthonius and that of the Arabian authors, 
tut the difference is of little importance* I imagine that the rhetor, in the larfl phrafe, indicates 
the elevated dome on the capital of the column, on which was reprefented either the principal 
deities to which all things created owe their exigence, or the emblems of the elements* 1 lie 
^ra in which Aphthonius fiouriftied, is, as Fabricius remarks, pofterior to the time of Ariflides 
and Hermogenes, whom he cites* and conffquemly at the earlieft, the third century of the 
vulgar sera* The precife period at which he wrote, from different obfervations in his works, 
appears to me to be between Con ft amine and Julian, and after the year 389, in which the 
temples were deftroyed, and idolatry abolifhed in Egypt, by the laws of Fheodofius, and the 
extravagant zeal of TheophiJus* 

We now know that the column of Pompey was confecrated to the EmperoT Diocletian by a 
prefect of Egypt, probably Pomponius, as is evident from the Greek infcriptlon on the pedeftal 
of the column, about the year 302 ^ but it does not follow that this date was that of the 
ereflion of the column j for as Mr* Zoega has made appear, there is no fufficient reafon for 
afiigning fo late a date to its erection, as that at which Egypt became a province of the Roman 
empire* . 

If it be alked which among the ancient monuments of Alexandria it is that Aphthonius 
deferibes, and to which the porticoes and colonnades belonged that were Handing in the rime 
of Salaheddin, the ruins of which alfo were fecn by Pococke round the column of Pompey, 
I fhall not hefitate in anfweriag the Senipeum, or Temple of Serapis. For Strabo places this 
within the line of the canal cut from the lake Mareotis to join it with the port Cibotos \ and 
tins politico ^erfe£Hy correfponds with the fite of the column, as pointed out by Aphthonius, 
by Abd AUatif, and Ruffin, however it differs from the pofition given it by d’Anvil le* Wny 
Aphthonius fails of noticing the building by the name of Serapeum may poffibly be accounted 
for by the worship of Serapis having been abolifhed at the time he wrote. 

That the porticoes deferibed by the Arabian writers are the fame described by Aphthonius 
and Ruffin, I have no doubt, but, though I conjecture fuchtobe the cafe, I dare not affirm them 
to be thofe of which Hipparchus fpeaks as cited by Ptolemy (Cn* Pomp. Mag* Conftruc* Lib. 
%liu lib* iik p* 60.) 

« By 
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** By thcfe obfervations,” fays Hipparchus it clearly appears that the differences of the 
years have been infinitely fmall. As to the folftices, I am inclined to believe that both Archi¬ 
medes and myfelf have made a miftake, as well in our obfeivations as our calculations, of a 
quarter of a day. The irregularity of the annual revolulions may be exactly diftinguithed by 
the obfervations made on the circle of copper at Alexandria, in the portico called the quadran¬ 
gular, and which feems to be designed to indicate the day of the equinox, as on that day its 
concave furface begins to be illuminated on the oppofite fide (to that which was illuminated 
before the equinox); and farther on, “ This Is what may be feen in the circles of copper which 
we have in the palaftre, and which appear to be placed in the level (plane) of the equinoctial 
circle ; for by obferving diligently, we remarked in their petition, and ei'pecially that of the largeffc 
and molt ancient, fo great a difference, that fometimes their concave furfaces were illuminated 
twice on the fame equinoctial days.’* 

If the quadrangular portico mentioned by Hipparchus be the fame deferibed by Aphthonius r 
may we not conclude that the capital of the column of Pompey fupported a fmall obfervatory, 
and that there it was the circle was placed, on which the obfervations of the equinoxes were 
made by Hipparchus, This column, probably, might not be iiifulated, but joined to fome part 
of the furrounding building which allowed accefs to it; this circumftance, indeed', were it the 
fa£t, would explain the filence of Strabo refpedting its exiftcnce* The obfervation of Aphrlionius, 
that on the capital were feen the M elements of all things/* may allude to certain figures relating to 
aftronomy reprefented on it; the figns of the zodiac for example, or the conftellations. Accord¬ 
ing to fome Arabian authors, this capital fuftained a ftatue of bronze, which was melted and 
converted into money, in the caliphat of Walid, foil of Abd almalik* Abd Allatif relates his 
having feen on the capital a kobba f that is to fay, a cupola, or fome what of a vaulted form. 
Pococke remarked that it feemed intended to fupport a ftatue, as a hollow was fafliioned at the 
top, no doubt, for receiving fomething, Mr Norry, fpeaking of this capital, fays, <( A circle 
of two metres and two centimetres in diameter, and depreffed [he depth of fix centimetres, fuggefts 
the idea that it once fupported a focle, on which perhaps Rood the image of the hero for whom the 
column was ere£ted/ J 

By the reprefenration affixed to the relation of Mr. Norry is feen, that the platform of the 
capital in its narrowed: part, meafures nine feet three inches _(Eng. 9. f, 10I in.) diagonally 
fix teen feet three inches, (Eng, 17 f. fr|in.) The circle traced on the capital, being of the diameter 
described, would have been large enough for a fmall obfervatory, and it might have been fecured 
again ft any injury from the weather by afmalJ dome, in which the requifite openings Ihould have 
been made. 

Great circles, defigned for aftronomical obfervations, and placed thus on high coinnruis, or 
very lofty edifices, fuch as the Tower of the Pharos, may have given rife to what Arabian writers, 
always inclined to the marvellous, relate of the large mirror placed on the Pharos of Alexandria^ 
by means of. which veffds leaving the ports of Greece were diftinguifhedi 

NOTE XIX. p. 809. 

Many celebrated writers difpute the faft, related by Aboulfaraj in his Arabic hiftory of the 
Dynafties, of the deftruflion of the library of Alexandria by order of the caliph Omar; to 
repeat and appreciate all that has been written on which fubjedi would exadt a long diflerration. 
The grounds on which the doubt is founded may be feen in a German diflerration published at 
Gottingen in 1792, by Mr. Ch. Reinhard, and in remarks of Mr-do Same Croix, {Mag. Encyc. 
An. v. c. tv. p* 433)- One of the objections to the recital of Aboulfaraj was the lilence of other 
writers among the Arabians on a fubje£t of fuch importance. But this objection is weakened 
by the teftimonies of Abd Allatif and Makrifi, though the relation of the latter is, very likely, 
but a copy of that of Abd Allatif, I ihall, however, produce fome new authorities, faked I 
conceive* to prove that if the fadt as reported by Aboulfaraj, prefents many details which cannot 
ft and tlip teft of critidfm, it yet is highly probable to be deduced from an hiftorieal fact, 
and that Amroo really condemned to the flames, by the order of Omar, a numerous col¬ 
lection of books which were at Alexandria at the time of the conqueft of this city by 
the Arabs. 
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The firft authority T fhall adduce is furntfhed me by Haji-Khalfa, a modern writer it is true, 
but one whofe vaft erudition cannot be contefted*' Thefe are his words in the prolegomenes 
of his bibliographic diftionary. u In the early times of iflamifisn, the Arabs cultivated no other 
fludy than that"of their own language, the legal decifions contained in their code, and phyfic for 
fome individuals among them who were proficients in phyfic, becaufe this fcience is iudifpenfaWy 
neceflary to man in general. Their neglect of the fcienes ,had for its end the prefervation of 
the purity of their faith, and the fundamental dogmas of iflamtfm, and the prevention of any 
diminution of the zeal of its votaries, or any attack on the faith, refulting from the purfuit 
of thole fciences cultivated by the Greeks, before the new religion fiioutd be efhblifhed on 
a permanent bafe. It is even faid their fcruples were carried fo far, that they burnt ail 
the books which fell into their hands, in the countries they conquered. Even the pentateuch 
and the gofpri were forbidden to be read, in order that a uniformity of doftrine might 
be maintained, and that the whole bent of the mind fhould be redrifted to the reception 
and putting in praftice of what is contained in the Koran, or founded on the example of the 
prophet*” 

Haji-IChalfa adds, that an individual having prefenred to Abd-allah, the fon of Abbas, a book 
which he had w ritten, Abd-allah received it, 2nd effaced the writing by dipping it in wafer, and 
explained his tea fon by obferving, that if Mufiblmans accuftomed themfelves to write, they 
would lofe the habit of retaining things which required to be remembered; and that what was 
reduced to writing was fubjeft to be altered by Interpolations, fuppreflions, and changes, 
an inconvenience which was avoided where a matter was once engraved on the memory. 

The fame author fur nifties me with a faft very analogous to what is related of the deftruftion 
of the library of Alexandria; and here he but repeats theAB*r*rtte"cff-Etm-Khaldoon, a writer of 
the eighth century of the hejra, whofe afiertions are of confiderable weight. The paflage in the 
bibliographical diftionary of Haji-Rhalfa, nrnder the head of Philofophical Knowlege, is as 
follows: 

Ebn Khaldoon, in his Hiftorica! Frolegomenes, exprdles himftlf in thefe terms: The intel- 
leftual fciences, which are natural to man, feeing he is endowed with the faculty of refleftion, 
belong not exdufively to any nation whatever: on the contrary we perceive that all people who 
have applied themfelves to the aequifition of them, have all alike felt thofe truths which they 
make evident, and have propofed thofe queftions to which they give rife. They have their 
exigence in human nature from the very beginning of civilization, Thefe fciences it is m 
which are given the name of philofophy and wifdom, No nations have more clofely addicted 
themfelves to the ftudy of them than the Perfians and the Greeks. They were much honoured 
by the Perfians, and it is even faid they were tranfmitted by them to the Greeks when Alex¬ 
ander, after conquering Darius and putting him to death, feized upon his dominions, and 
became matter of the books of the Perfians, and their fcientific labours. But when the MufTuI- 
nians fubjefted the provinces of Perfia, and many books of that nation fell into their hands, 
Saad, fon of Aboo-Wakkas, wrote to Omar for permiffion to diflufe them among the Muflul- 
mans. The anfwer of Omar was : 1( Throw them into water; for, if what they contain is capable 
of direfting (towards truth) God has already direfted us by means much fuperior to thefe ; if, 
on the contrary, what they Ihew is fuited to lead aftray, God has preferved us from it.” Thefe 
books were then thrown into water or fire, and thus periftied the fciences of the Perfians. As 
for the Greeks, empire among them Sift belonged to the Ionian s 5 then fciences were like wife 
much cultivated among them, and fuframed by the molt celebrated charafters of that nation ; fo 
that their learned men maybe efteemed the pillars of philofophy. Thofe called the Peripatetics, 
of the number of whom are the Stoics, diftinguifhed themfelves eminently in the culture of the 
fciences. When empire pafled from them to the Cxfars, and thefe became Chriftians, they 
renounced thefe fciences in puriuance of the dogmas of the religion they profefled 5 in con- 
fequence they were preferved in thofe books alone which treat of them, and which remained 
buried in their libraries. At length came tflamifm.’ 1 

The paffage of Ebn-RKaldoon which I have cited above, does not exift in the mamifcrpt 
fragment of the hiftoricaf prolegomenes of that author in my poffeftion, but in them I find 
another text which is relevant to the fame fubjeft. It is this : “ Philofophers among the human 
fpectes have exifted in abundance j the works on the fciences, which have not reached us, are 
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more numerous than thofe which have been tranfmitted to the prefent day. What have become 
of the feientific works of the Perfians, that Omar ordered to be deftroyed at the period of the 
conqueft of that country ! where are thofe of the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the Babylonians ! 
where are thofe of the Egyptians which preceded them! The works of one Angle people alone 
have comedown to us, I mean of the Greeks/’ 

From the authorities I have given, joined with thofe of Aboulfaraj, Abd Allatif, and MakriG, 
it cannot be doubted that the early conquells of the Mufiulmans were fatal to the books of the 
conquered countries, nor that Alexandria fhared the fame fate. The library they configned 
to the flames was not afturedly that eftabhlhed by the firft Ptolemies, nor the ancient library of 
the Serapeum, nor, perhaps, that of the fibafleum, or the temple of Auguftus 5 but a new 
col left ion, doubtlefs much inferior to the preceding, formed for the fervice of the fchool of 
Alexandria, and which might have been placed in the fame book-cafes, or cabinets mentioned 
by Apbthonius. 

In the addition to the notes Mr. de Sacy fubjoins, what in this note I have faid relative to the 
deflruftion of the books of the Arabs by the Perfians, is further confirmed by a paflage of the 
hiflorian of the Perfian poets, Douletfhah, and by the teftimony of Leo Africanus, who pofitively 
fays, in fpeaking of the Perfians: “ and all their books at length were burnt by the command 
of the Mahometan caliphs, becaufe they feared that the Perfians, fo long as they pofieffed 
the books which contained the fdences relative to natural objects (le feienze natuiali) the laws, 
and the worfhip of idols would not become good, and Catholic MufFulmans. ,? 

NOTE XX, p.809. 

DIMOUH is a denomination common to many villages of Egypt \ that in queftion belongs to 
the territory of Gizeh* Makrifi, in the chapter of his hiftorical and topographical defeription of 
Egypt and Cairo, entitled, of the Synagogues of the Jews, fays : 

** Of the number of Jewifh fynagogues in Egypt, is that of Dimour in Giz&h. It is the 
principal objeft of the veneration of the Jews in that country ; for they all implicitly believe that 
it ftands on the fpot where Mofes, fon of Amram, had his refidence at the epoch he delivered 
to Pharaoh the commands of God, and where he continued to dwell during the whole time of 
his flay in Egypt, from the period of his return from the country of Madian, to the inftant of 
his quitting the land with the children of Ifrael. The Jews alfo fay, that the edifice now feen 
at Dlmouh, was built forty years after the final deflruftion of Jerufalem by Titus, and more 
than five hundred years before the institution of Iflamifm. In this fynagogue is a rizlakht tree of 
immenfe Gze. The Jews have no doubt of the #xiftence of it in the time of Mofes, They fay that 
that prophet, having planted his ftafF here, <£od caufed it to become a tree; that it continued 
in all its beauty, covered with green branches, and with a trunk even, thick, and perfectly ftraight, 
and that it grew towards heaven until the time that Malik-Alafhraf-Shaban, fon of Hofein, built, 
below the citadel, the college which bears his name. The prince, before whom the extreme beauty 
of this tree was praifed, gave directions for its being cut down to be ufed in the continuation of the 
college. When the people came the next morning to execute'the orders of the prince, the tree 
was found to have become crooked, and no longer prefented other than a hideous afpeft, It was 
therefore left, and in this ftate remained a confiderable fpace of time. At length, it fo happened 
that a Jew committed fornication with a Jewifli woman beneath the tree. From that inftant its 
branches drooped towards the ground, its leaves fell, and it withered, fo that not a Angle green 
leaf remained. In this Hate it is feen at prefent. On a certain day in the year, the Jews, with 
their families, refort to this fynagogue on a pilgrimage \ the day is that on which the law is pro¬ 
mulgated in the month Suvan, and this pilgrimage ftands inftead of one to Icruralem/* (Man. 
Ar. Im. Lib. N°. £82. foh 544.) 

Benjamin of Tudcla, mentions the fynagogue, but the defeription he gives of its fite is but 
little ex aft. His words are tc in this place, without the dry, (he fpeaks of the ancient capital, 
moll probably Memphis,) is the fynagogue of Mofes our mailer, a building of great antiquity* 1 * 
(Lin* D. Benjamin Not, C, FEmpereur p* 119, 120.) 
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NOTE XXI* p.809. 

THE tradition given here relative to a fa£t on which it feems difficult to reconcile the teftimony 
of fcripture with that of Herodotus, deferves notice* It might be imagined even from the 
expreffions in which the recital of Abd Aflatif is conveyed, and the mention he makes of forty 
years as the duration of the defolation of Egypt, that he obtained what he relates on tilts ftfbjeA 
from the Jews, or the Chriftians, who founded this fa£t entirely on the authority of the prophets : 
but Abd Allarif is not the only Muffulman writer by whom mention is made of the couquefl of 
Egypt by Nabuchodonofor ; and we may fafely affirm that this was a tradition widely fpread in 
Egypt, and the truth of which was queftioned by no one* l might here add the teflimony of 
divers Muffulman authors, fuch as Mafoudi Aboo’lfeda, Nowairi, and Makrifi, but fhall content 
myfelf with adducing the paffage of this laft, who thus expreffes himfelf in the chapter in which 
he fpeaks of Memphis and its kings : M Next reigned Nekas,—This prince dying was fucceeded 
by his fon Koomis (or Foomis, no doubt, Pfammis): he reigned fame time over Egypt. At 
length Bokht^nafr waged war agamft him, put him to death, and laid Memphis in ruins, together 
with many other cities of Egypt; he carried the inhabitants into captivity, without leaving a 
fingle perfon behind ; fo that Egypt remained forty years in a ft ate of devastation, and deftitutc 
of inhabitants,” 

NOTE XXII* p.Sio. 

THIS properly fpeaking is a monolithic chapel, or chapel conftrufled of a fingle ftone- 
Herodotus has handed down to us the defcvlptioii of two monolithic chapels which he had feen, 
the one at Buto, in the temple of Latona, the other at Sajs in that of Minerva. Thefe two 
monuments of Egyptian grandeur have been made the fubject of a curious memoir by M. le 
Compte dc Caylus, inferted in the Collection of the Academy of Belles Lettres, The mono¬ 
lithic chapel feen by Abd Allatif was of very inferior fize to the two works of this description 
deferibed by Herodotus (lib* 11* c. 155. and 175.) Makrifi, in that chapter of his hiftorical and 
topographical defeription of Egypt, in which he treats of Memphis, and the kings who made 
that city the feat of their empire, likewife fpeaks of this monolithic chapel, near which “ there 
were at one time,” fays he, ** two great ftatues* Within the chapd was a flatus of Aziz: this 
was of gold, and had for eyes two precious ftones of Imtnenfe value : the chapel, and the two 
ftatues 111 its vicinity were broken in pieces after the dooth year of the hejra (beginning Septem¬ 
ber 1203*)” Some lines lower, he fays in a more precife manner: <tf There w**s at Memphis a 
boiife of ftone, the ft one of that hard granite which defies the chiffel ; it was formed of a fingle 
block j upon it were figures in fculpmre and writing; on the front were figures of ferpents 
which prefented their breads. This horde was of fuch** fize, Slid fo weighty, th.it the efforts of 
many thousand men to remove it would prove ineffectual. The Sabeans relate that this was a 
lemple dedicated to the moon, and that it formed one of the feven temples of a fimiiar kind at 
Memphis which were confecrated to the feven planets* The ameer'SeTF-cddm Shukhoo Omaree 
broke this green houfe after the year 750 (beginning March 1449); and pieces of ii are to be feen 
in the convent he founded, and in the jami which he caufed to be built in the quarter of the 
Sabeans, without the city of Cairo.” The author of the Tohfat-alalbab likewife fpeaks of it; 
** I have feen,” fays he, u in the palace of Pharaoh, cotemporary with Mofes, a very large 
houfe made of a fingle block, as green as myrtle, on which were reprefented the eeJeftlal fpheres 
and the flats. Never had I beheld before any more admirable object,” Mr. Henon has given 
the plan and a petfpeftive of one of thefe monolithic monuments. 

NOTE XXIII. p. 3 [ 1. 

iHE definition of cmjimiks and instrumental, as afforded by Avicen in Piemplus’s branfla- 
tion, is given by Mr* de baey* By covjinnles is meant to be exprtffed thofe parts which com* 
prize others in their denomination, as flefh, the face, &c. ; by inllrumental the organic parts, 
fuch as the hand, the foot, the eye, mouth, ear, &c. 
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NOTE XXIV. p. 812. 

THE fize of the unbaked bricks of which the pyramid of Dakfchour was built, is given by 
pococke; (Defc. of the Eaft. t. >. p. 53.) fome of them are thirteen inches and a half long, fix 
and a half wide, and four thick j others fifteen inches long, by feven, and four and a half. 

NOTE XXV. p.8u. 

IT appears that Abd Allatif alludes here to the bricks employed at Ctiliphon, and the mo¬ 
numents built under the dynafty of the Saflanides, refperting which Mr. Ives may be confulted. 
(Voy. fr. Eng. to Ind. p. 289.) However, the traveller whom I quote here, in his detailed de- 
feriptiou of the arc of Cofroes, Tank ICiflera, afcribes but a foot fquare, and three inches of 
thickcefs to the bricks, with which that arc was eonftruded; this atfo, according to Niebuhr, 
(Voy en Arab. t. xi. p. 235.) is the meafure of the bricks in the ruins near Helle. Poffibly 
fome, in the time of Abd Allatif, might have exifted of double the dimenfions of thofe of 
Mr. Niebuhr. 

NOTE XXVI. p.813. 

THE paffage of Ariftotle, cited here by Abd Allatif, is given by Mr. de Sacy for the purpofe 
of exhibiting the inaccuracy of the Arabic verfion quoted by Abd Allatif, but is, in the tranlla— 
tion, omitted, as it may be found in the 1 ft Book of his Hiiloiy of Animals. 

NOTE XXVII. p. 816. 

MR. VILLOTEAU, one of the members of the commiflion of fciences and arts in Egypt, 
and author of Refearches on the Analogy of MuGc with the Arts which have for their objetk the 
Imitation of Speech, has communicated to me an extrafl of the journal kept by him on his ex- 
curlion while in Egypt, in company with the commiflion of fciences and arts, to the ancient 
monuments on both fidts the Nile from Cairo to the iflaud of Phile, at prefent called Jeziret- 
elbirbc, or the Illand of the Temple. Thi6 extrart, which relates to the mummies, deferves 
mention, and the reader, I trull, will be gratified with its pcruf.il. 

“ O11 the thirteenth Venrfemaire of the year ix (jth Odober tSoo) we left Cardinak for 
the other bank of the Nile, and encamped oppoixre to the village of Gourney. 

« Scarcely had we pitched our tents in this fpot ere we faw men advancing towards us with 
dead bodies on their flioulders; when nearer we perceived that thefe bodies were mummies 
which they were bringing to us; in fart, they laid them on the ground and offered to fell 
them. One was the corpfe of a woman in excellent prefervation; we were felicitous of examining 
in what manner it had been embalmed and fwathed. In confequence, after taking off the 
covering, compofed of an upper and lower part, the opening of which had been united by means 
of a lace in front, we unwound with much care a great number of folds, fome of which went 
round the legs and the feet, others round the thighs, the body, the arms, and the head: we then 
more clearly diftinguifhed the form of the extremities, that is to fay, the head, feet, and hands, 
while that of the cheft and body yet remained imperfectly evident. 

“ In proportion as we came nearer to the (kin the bandages were more ample, and the ex¬ 
tremities more diitinrt. At length we perfertly diftinguifhed the nails of the hands and feet, 
the nofe, the mouth, the eyes, &c. We afterwards came to a fpecies of envelope that covered 
each part, fo that we raifed in one fingle piece the part which covered the face; this piece 
minutely preferved the form of the Ghent parts. The other parts, in proportion, were more 
thickly covered; but thofe in which the embalmcr had (hewn his ingenuity in re-eftabUQiing the 
injured form, foon prefented no other than black and withered members. The form and colour 
of the nails, ex prefled on the folds, difappeared. 

“ Neverthelefs all the parts of the body, though withered, preferved in a very fenfible manner 
the natural form. The hair, the eyes, the nofe, and mouth, were in fuch nice prefervation that 
one readily difttnguWhed the charadcr which the afiemblage of features would give to the face. 
The hair was black, without any mixture of grey hairs, although the defund appeared to have. 
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diet! at an advanced ageall we could diftingulffi was that it had a reddiffi hue towards the roots. 
It was thick fet, long, and divided in braids turned up on the head and rather in diforder; this 
makes me imagine that in thofe days as now, the women fuffered their hair to hang down in nu¬ 
merous treffes to the waift. The eye-lids, eye-brows, and eye-lafhes, were ftill in their natural 
ftate; the eyes only appeared a little changed on account of their being dried, and from the 
pupil having receded in a flight degree. The nofe was, with very little difference, in its natural 
ftate, and of a regular and'pleafing form* The dried tongue within the mouth refembled a 
Hired of parchment. The lips were thin, the mouth fmall : the teeth feenved to have been 
worn with age, and to have loft their edge; but they were all perfe£t and did not appear to 
have been injured. It is even now remarked that, throughout Egypt, the natives have very 
fine teeth, and preferve them entire to a greatly advanced period. The head was a pretty 
regular oval, This individual had been opened on the left fide of the belly, to allow of the 
entrails being withdrawn, and for the introduction of aromatics, A fufficiency of thefe was 
extracted to certify that they were all of a refinous quality* The fexuai parts, although dried, 
had perfectly preferved their figure P Thjs woman had her arms and hands extended along the 
fide* 

t( A man, whom we unwound in the fame manner, had his arms croffed on the bread, We 
noticed that thefe two different poftures of the arms were conftantly obferved in the mummies 
of men and women. 

The next morning we went to fee the famous coloftal ftatues, which, according to many 
of the ancients, yielded a found at the inftant the rays of the rifrng fun fhone upon them. The 
inhabitants call the one chama, the other thama: the firft, fay they, is the huiband, the otheT, 
the wife* 

At four in the evening we vifited feveral grottos, and entered the caverns of the mummies, 
Thefe grottos, which aie nearly half way up the mountain, north of Meranonmm and the 
coloffal ftatues, are painted in the mo ft plcafing and lively colours. They are loaded with 
ornaments, allegorical figures, and hieroglyphics, painted or engraven on a covering, formed, 
as in mod of the other places we vifited, of a fort of plaifter* 

Si The caves of the mummies into which we defeended, are, from the rubbifh, difficult to 
enter. They can only be penetrated, in moft parts, by crawling on hands and feet: in certain 
places a man of common fize can creep along but with great difficulty; and it would be im- 
poflible for a man anywife corpulent to force a paffage* 

(< After dragging ourfclves over arms, legs, heads, and carcafes of mummies, tn a ft ate more or 
]efs damaged, we reached at length the cave where they are depofited, There are feen mummies 
heaped on each other in a diforderly manner to a confiderable depth; fame of them appeared 
to have fuffered from fire, by what accident I know not. This made me reflect on the danger 
with which we fhould have been menaced if the leaft fpark (hould have fallen from the lighted 
torches with which we, as well as our domeftics, were provided. Surrounded on all fides by 
mummies full of very combuftible refinous fubftances, we fhould have become the vifitors of a 
frightful conflagration which nothing could have extinguiffied. 

<c I had an opportunity of judging of the activity of the fire of thefe combuftibles by the 
Xapidity with which the flame communicated itfelf to feveral mummies which we had caufed to be 
dragged out upon opening one of the caves* A failor of our company having had the imprudence 
to light his pipe near this fpot, and a fpark from it, carried by the wind, alighting on one of thefe 
mummies, in an inftant a fire was kindled which lafted feveral days, and did not ceafe until all the 
combuftible matter was confumed. 

After having entered three or four of thefe caverns without being able to find a fmgle 
mummy entire, much lefs with its coffin, as we conjectured we might from feveral peices 
brought to us by Arabs in the morning ; we gave over the fearch, perfuaded it would be in vain. 
Deceived thus in our hopes, probably owing to our guide, who was one of thofe men that gain 
their living by finding out and felling mummies, and who alone are acquainted with the caves 
which have been the leaft raked into ; we refolved on employing thefe Arabs to make researches 
by themfelves. But whether they were difmeimed to let us fee that they had not dire died us 
right, or whether there really was in this canton no mummy in a ftate of perfect prefervation, 
I never was able to procure one in its coffin.” 
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NOTE XXVIII. p. 816. 

I MUCH doubt whether Galen ever exprefied what is here attributed to him by Abd 
Ahatih but rather imagine, as I find nothing fimilar in the index in omnes Galeni libros of 
j\ m M. Erafavoilus, that Abd Allarif has either extracted it from fame treat ife wrongly attributed 
to Galen, or quoted the paffigc from memory 5 and afenbed to Galen what he had feen 
extracted from Diofeorkles or Ariftoile* Galen indeed (Op Hippos, and Gab t* xiib 
p. io8 5 109, 247, 317.) fpeaks in different places of the bitumen of Judaea, and that of 
ApolIonia in Epirus, which he diftinguifties from that of Judaea, and which is denominated by 
Diofcondes piffafphaitum. 

The following is the paffageof Ariftotle, as cited by Ebn-Beitar (Hib. de. Mir* Aufcult, exp. a 
Beckman p 139. 280). 

u Moumin Diofcorides, in his firft book, fays, is found in the country called A polio nu: 
it falls from the Acrocerautuan Mountains (now Monte di Chimsera) along with the water, by 
which it is thrown on the fhore; by this time it has coagulated and become firm : it yields a fmelt 
refembling white pitch mixed with bitumen, and mingled therewith an ungrateful fmelb The 
virtues of moumia are the fame as thofe of white pitch and bitumen combined* 


NOTE XXIX. p.817, 

Paul Lucus m the relation of his travel?, in 1714, (t* si* p. 99.) mentions his having feen 
in the catacombs of Boufir, which he denominates Abouzire, a number of heads of cattle, and a 
cafe which enclofed an entire beeve embalmed* Haffdqulft fpeaks of one found by Father 
Sicartl, and which, he fays, was fent to Paris by that miffionary. Thefe embalmed beeves are 
probably, as was conjectured by P. Lucas and Mr. White, the entombed apis. 

The French naturaiifts attached to the expedition to Egypt, remarked in the catacombs of 
Sakkara, towards the north, a place full of the bones ot beeves ; which g*ive them reafon to 
conclude that this portion of the catacombs was ftr apart for the fepulture of the (acred bulls, or 
other embalmed beeves; and that if thefe bones were cleared away, embalmed bulls might be 
found in an entire ft ate ; but they had not fulTicient teifure to purfue the fearch* Their obferva- 
tions on the bones enabled them, however, to aftertain that the horned cattle of ancient Egypt 
were of the fame fpecies as our common dome (lie beeves. 

NOTE XXX* p.817. 

<f tt fometimes happens,” fays Haflclquift, a that in thefe urns are found a bird, the feathers, 
head, legs, feet of which, and even the appropriate colours, are fo well pveferved, that its fpecies 
is readily known. The ftork or ibis, and the crane are the only ones, as I am informed, which 
are to be found. 


NOTE XXXI* p.817. 

I am affured that thefe fifh are fmall bunnis (cyprinus Niloticus) : but it is clear that thefe 
little fifh are diflinguifhed into two fpecies; one of which is called ray, the other abfaria or 
befaria. On this fubje£t I confulted by letter Mr* Michael Sabbagh, a well-informed man, and 
worthy of credit* This is the fubflance of his anfwer^ 

tc After fain ration and prefenting my refpe£h, I have to acknowledge the honour of your 
letter* As to the queftion you put to me relative to thofe fmall fifh of which Makrifi fpeaks, 
you mud know. Sir, that the moment the Nile begins to diminiOi, the inhabitants of Egypt clofe 
the openings of the ponds, which have been filled by the overflowings of the river on its increafe; 
they then throw into the ponds a pafte of the name of backma, made with linfeed. "Within a 
month afterwards, the ponds are filled with an inconceivable multitude of thefe fmall fifh* 
Thefe are what are called abfaria- The ftlh reftmble the fmall fry eaten at Paris, and of which 
I have myfelf partaken, drefled in the Egyptian manner* This name comprizes feveral fifti of 
different kinds; but among them is one in particular called ray: the diftmguifhmg marks of 
this fifh are a white colour, brilliant as ooliftied fiver, with the extremity of the tail marked red. 

5 This 
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This is the fpecies which the inhabitants of Cairo fait, and denominate feer. In the upper part 
of the Said, this fifh becomes of larger fize, and grows to the length of a fpan, or even more* 
Here they fait it, and traufport it hence lo Cairo. In the Said, the prepared fifh is called rofhal, 
and at Cairo, melouha (falt-fifh); I muff add that, for the befari, I have met with it in many 
countries; but for the particular fpecies called ray, I have heard from the moft diftinguifhed and 
learned characters at Cairo, that it is found only in the Nik* I myfelf have never feen any ray 
in other countries, although I have eaten befaii caught in numerous rivers of Syria, Aleppo^ and 
even of this country. 

** I am rnuch furprifed that Makrifi fhould not have diftinguifhed and characfterifed the 
difference between the ray and the befari. Poflibly in his time attention was not paid to 
their difference 5 but at prefent the ray alone is faired ; the befari is eaten frefh, and is 
even faid not to be adapted for faking. It is alfo faid that the internal part of, the ray is very 
good, but of the befari the reverfe. And this, in faff, is the truth, for I have noticed that the 
cooks in preparing the befari, take out its entrails with great nicety, whereas the ray is eaten 
without being opened. T he ray is alfo con It ant I y dearer than the befari* The ponds yield no 
other fifli but thefe. This, Sir, is the fubftance of what I have to inform you/' 

NOTE XXXII, p.817. 

£C The leaves,” fays Mr. Reynier, in his obfervations on the palm date tree and its culture, 
c - have at the bafe of their [talks (petiole) appendages or ftipulx which embrace the bud, and 
ferve as coverings for the germinating leaf, aiid in fcafon to rhofc of the Sowers: the develope- 
ment of thefe appendages precedes that of the leaves: the leaves afterwards lengthen in 
bundles, in which all the young are placed one over the other, without, at this p.riod, 
having affumed any colour. The appendages are now white, of ihe confidence of very tenacious 
leather, and covered with a remarkably fmooth fkin, through which a web is perceived rcfembling 
a net, and formed of the interweaving of the fibres, of which it is compofed. As foon as the leaf 
altogether developed makes its appearance without, its appendages become brown in thofe parts 
expofed to the light, the epidemis dr es, and falls in threads, and the fibres left naked and 
hardened by the atlion of the air, preferve themfelves awhile in that condition; but if not 
gathered, in the end perifb. Below, the ufe to which thefe fibres are applied will he noticed. 
What is the utility of thefe appendages in the organization of the date-tree ? Arc they ckfigned 
merely as a covering to preferve the bud j do they comprife a provifion of veffels, ricceffJry to 
the devdopement of a leaf of ftich great dimenfiom, but no longer of fervice afterwards for its 
preftrvarion ? This is whai I-have not been able to difeover* 

“ The leaves of the paim-date are cur towards the end of winter, at the inftant when the fap 
becoming active rapidly unfolds the leaves which protrude from the bud. The appendages at the 
bafe of the ftalkshave alfo their utility ; of ihtm cordage of various diameter is formed applicable 
to different ufes, and even to the fevvice of veffels navigating the Nile,” 

Mr. Reynier, at firft, described thefe itipulae or fibrous appendages in fomewhat different 
terms. This fir ft paffage I (ball tranferibe, as the comparifon of the two details will give a more 
perfedt idea of the matter. & 

V The ieavcs > before ihey unfold themfelves, are furrounded by remarkable expanfions, of a 
coriaceous fubftance, and fmooth furface, which, encafing themfelves (Pemboitant) one in the 
oth r, ferve to ftidter the rudiments of the leaf, lead formed hi the center. They are formed 
bekrt; the leaves, and thefe, when they begin to appear, are bent together in a bundle, in which 
all the young leaves lay one againft the other; at this period the envelope has acquired its full 
gr ‘Wth. 1 las expanfion is differently organikd in the remainder of the plant; its fibres form a 
reticulation or net work. Before the appearance of the leaf, they are white, and of the con- 
hfteoce of very tough leather ; after the leaf unfolds, this white covering difappears, and there 
remains only a net of brown fibres on the bafe of the (talk. In this ftate they are carefully 
colleded for making cordage, for which purpofe their tenacious nature and great pliability render 
them admirably well adapted.” ' * 
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NOTE XXXIII. p .8i8. 

No doubt Abd Allatif bad only an extra& before him, or a bad tranflation of the policy of 
Ariftotle; for in this, that philofopber fpeaks diftinflly of the pyramids, in a paflkge which, moft 
probably, is the fame alluded to by Abd Allatif. , ? 

“ T ins, ” fays he « again, is another refource of tyrants to imporerifh thofe they command, 
in order that they may not be obliged to maintain a guard {for the fecurity of their perfons. and 
theft their fobjeSs having fuppott otiiy from day to day, fhould have no leifure to plot ctmfpi- 
racks). The pyramids of Egypt, the offerings of the Crypfelides, the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus raifed by Pilillrarus, and the works conftruaed at Samos by Polycrates, prefem us 
federally v/ith fpectmens of this policy.” 

NOTE XXXIV. p.818. 

The pafiage alluded to by Abd Allatif is at the end of the fifth book on the Regime of Health 
He fays there: “ Tnofe who have reached that age are called haramj a word derived from ahram, 
the pyramids, in which they have foon to take their ftation. 0 
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